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THE CONSTITUTIONS DEALT WITH 
BY ARISTOTLE IN THE POLITICS. 


qe) Gee 


WE must not expect to find in the last three Books 
of the Politics a systematic description of the various 
forms of constitution dealt with in them and a complete 
estimate of their strength and weakness, their merits and 
defects. The object of these Books is rather a practical 
object, to teach statesmen how to frame, amend, and 
administer each constitution so that it may last. Aristotle 
is naturally led in the course of his inquiries on this subject 
to mark off the various forms and sub-forms of constitution 
from each other, and incidentally to throw much light on 
their nature and tendencies, but his paramount object is 
a practical object, to give guidance to statesmen, not to 
set before us a detailed picture of each constitution and 
its working. We gather from what he tells us that 
statesmen were not aware how many sub-forms of each 
constitution existed, and that consequently they committed 
errors both in introducing and in amending constitutions. 
They probably confounded the sub-forms, and gave one 
of them institutions appropriate to another. We gather 
also that they often introduced constitutions and sub-forms 
of constitution where they were out of place; that they often 
sought rather to make the constitutions they framed pro- 
nounced examples of their type than to make them durable ; 
and that they commonly did not attempt to create by 
education and habituation an éthos favourable to the main- 
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tenance of the constitution. Aristotle seeks to enable 
statesmen to avoid all these errors. His object is to 
make the study of constitutions more thorough and 
detailed and more practically useful than it had been. 
It has been said (vol. i. p. 485) that the. Politics is in 
part a Statesman’s Manual. The last three Books consti- 
tute such a Manual in an especial degree. Yet they are 
not a complete Statesman’s Manual. They afford guidance 
both to the framers of constitutions and to administrators, 
but the guidance which they afford to administrators is 
mainly limited to one problem—how to administer the 
State so as to make the constitution last. Aristotle does 
not tell administrators in them how to make government 
efficient ; he studies rather how to satisfy all classes of 
citizens or most of them, for his object is to make the 
constitution last. His treatment, indeed, even of the ques- 
tion to which he does address himself is incomplete. For 
instance, he says but little as to the way in which diffi- 
culties arising from differences of race among the citizens 
should be dealt with. He writes with a special view to 
the particular perils to which the Greek City-State was 
most exposed—those arising from the jealousies and dis- 
cords of classes, He writes for States in which the relations 
between the rich and the poor were bad, and asks how 
constitutions are to be made durable where that is the case. 


At the head of Aristotle’s list of constitutions stand the 
two forms—the absolute kingship and the best kind of — 
aristocracy—in which supreme power rests with men 
of fully equipped virtue, and the aim of the constitution 
is the realization of the most desirable life, the life which 
is lived in accordance with virtue—virtue not of one kind 
only, but of all—and with a full equipment of external 
and bodily goods. No constitution could fully satisfy 
Aristotle which stopped short of this aim. Holding as 
he did that the folis existed to guide men to the life 
of full virtue and happiness, he could not fail to hold that 
the constitution and laws of the go/zs must place supreme 
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power in the hands of men able and purposed to rule and 
be ruled in such a way as to enable the golts to discharge 
this function. | 

The absolute kingship exists where a man or a family of 
surpassing virtue and political ability (3. 13. 1284a 3 sqq.: 
4 (7). 3. 1325b 10 sqq.) rules over men capable of being ° 
ruled with a view to the most desirable life, who gladly 
accept his or their rule. 

Of the best kind of aristocracy there are, it would seem, 
two varieties :— 

1. There is the variety in which the same men always 
rule, the ruled being always ruled and never succeeding 
to rule. Here the rulers must be capable of ruling with 
a view to the most desirable life, and the ruled must be 
capable of being ruled as freemen should be ruled with 
a view to the same end. This is the form described in 
3. 17-18. We do not learn whether the rulers in this form 
are hereditary or elected by the ruled, nor whether they 
are controlled by law. 

2. There is the variety in which the ruled succeed to 
rule on their attainment of a certain age and after a long 
period of military service, preceded by a careful education. 
This is the form described in the Fourth and Fifth (old 
Seventh and Eighth) Books. Here, as in the first-named 
variety, the rulers are capable of ruling, and the ruled 
of being ruled, with a view to the thost desirable life. 
Both rulers and ruled are good men as well as good 
citizens, though the ruled are not good citizens and good 
men in the fullest sense till they reach the age at which 
they acquire moral prudence and become rulers. In this 
variety, as in the other, the rulers are apparently conceived 
by Aristotle as not numerous—not a multitude (xAj6os). 
When a multitude rules for the common good, a polity 
exists, not an aristocracy (3. 7. 1279 a 37 sqq.), and though 
the ruling class rules for the common good, it does not 
apparently rule with a view to the most desirable life. 


Next to these ideal constitutions, but next after a great 
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interval, come constitutions in which rule is in the hands 
not indeed of men possessed of transcendent virtue and 
a full equipment of external and bodily goods and ruling 
with a view to the most desirable life, but of men of virtue 
whose rule is based on desert and is exercised for the 
common advantage of the citizens. Under this head fall 
(1) the forms of kingship other than the absolute form, and 
(2) the so-called aristocracies, with the exception of that 
form of the so-called aristocracy in which the elements 
mingled are merely wealth and free birth, and virtue is 
not one of them. 

Kingship other than the absolute kingship is described 
by Aristotle in the Politics as a form in which one man 
rules with high and important powers (pet(cvwr xupla, 7 (5). 
IO. 1313 a 5 sq.) and rules for the common good and over 
willing subjects. It may be either hereditary (xara yévos) 
or not (this is implied by the mention of ai card yévos 
Bacwreia in 7 (5). 10. 1313a 10 sq.). It need not be for 
life. An elective sole ruler elected for only a few months 
is regarded by Aristotle as a king if his powers are large 
and his rule is willingly accepted by his subjects. In the 
Sixth (old Fourth) Book (c. 10. 1295a 7 sqq.) Aristotle 
denies the name of kingship to monarchies in which the 
monarch, though he rules in accordance with law and over 
willing subjects, rules despotically and as he pleases (xara 
Thy abrod yvdunv), and classes such monarchies as tyrannies, 
and even in the Third he does not seem quite certain that 
they should be called kingships, though he there classes 
them as such. Yet he classes the absolute kingship as a 
kingship, though the absolute king rules as he pleases (xara 
THY avTod BovAnow, 3. 16.1287a 1). Kingship, we are told 
in the Seventh (old Fifth) Book, but not, I think, elsewhere 
in the Politics, is based on desert (xar’ dffay). The king, 
or in hereditary kingships the founder of the kingship, has 
won his throne by desert. He has been made king by the 
people because of his virtue or the virtue of his family, or 
else in return for benefits conferred, or in return for benefits 
conferred and the power to confer them. In the Third Book, 
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however (3. 14. 1285 b 4 sqq.), not all kingships are traced 
to this origin, but only the kingship of the heroic times. 
Aristotle was no doubt led to trace kingship, and especially 
the kingship of the heroic times, to this illustrious origin by 
the authority of Homer and of Greek historical tradition 
(see notes on 1285 b 6,7). The halo with which he invests 
kingship, however, often did not belong to it. He himself 
tells us that in hereditary kingships the kings were fre- 
quently contemptible men (7 (5). 10.1313 a 10 sqq.). Else- 
where (2. 11. 1272 b 40 sqq.) he implies that not a few of 
the Lacedaemonian kings were insignificant men. Stories 
incidentally told by him of the Persian and Macedonian 
courts place them in an unfavourable light. Are con- 
temptible or insignificant or vicious kings rulers by virtue 
of desert, and do they rule for the common good? If 
not, are they kings? Aristotle does not consider this 
question. 

Aristotle’s account of kingship leaves us in the dark 
about many things. He nowhere even distinguishes between 
kingship in a City-State and kingship in a nation. Of the 
kingships of the nations bordering on Greece he tells us 
little. We do not hear much from him about the Mace- 
donian or Molossian kingships, and he makes no mention 
of those of Thrace and Illyria. We should have been 
glad to learn how the Macedonian and Molossian kingships 
were administered. A kingship which governs through 
sub-kings, or hereditary chiefs of any kind, is very different 
from a kingship which governs through non-hereditary 
officials appointed by itself. We are told (3. 16. 1287b 
go sq.) that kings made their friends partners in rule, 
and this statement is probably based both on Homer and 
on historical fact (see note on 1287b 30). Were these 
‘friends’ ever hereditary sub-kings? It is not even clear 
under which of Aristotle’s kinds of kingship the Macedonian 
and Molossian kingships fall. 

One reason why Aristotle's account of the actually 
existing forms of kingship is rather cursory is that he 
studies them in the Third Book on his way to the study 
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of absolute kingship, and in the Seventh (old Fifth) on 
his way to the study of tyranny. 

Perhaps the best of his sayings about kingship is that 
‘the king is ideally a guard set to see that the rich suffer 
no wrong and the demos no insolence or outrage’ (7 (5). 10. 
1310 b 40 sqq.). 

If it is doubtful whether kingship, or at any rate hereditary 
kingship, was always based on desert and whether it always 
ruled for the common good, the same doubt arises as to 
the so-called aristocracies. These so-called aristocracies 


stand on different levels. 


1. In some of them not only was account taken of virtue 
as well as of free birth in the distribution of political power, 
but the promotion of virtue was made a matter of public 
concern (6 (4). 7.1293 b 12 sqq.). This was the case in the 
Lacedaemonian aristocracy, though we are told that it 
cared for only one kind of virtue, military virtue, and that 
it valued military virtue not for its own sake, but because 
it was thought to be productive of external goods and of 
empire (2. 9. 1271a 41 sqq.: 4 (7). 15. 1334. 40 8qq.). 

2. There were so-called aristocracies in which the pro- 
motion of virtue was not made a matter of public concern, 
but account was taken of virtue in appointments to office, 
and the constitution had regard to virtue as well as to 
wealth and free birth. The Carthaginian aristocracy seems 
to have belonged to this class, though it is said to have 
honoured virtue less than wealth (2. 11. 1273 a 41 3q.). 

3. There were so-called aristocracies in which account 
was not taken of virtue in the distribution of political 
power, but only of wealth and free birth (6 (4). 7. 1293b 
20 sq.: 7 (5). 7. 13074 10 sqq.). So-called aristocracies 
of this type differed from polities only in inclining more 
to oligarchy than polities did. 

Even in those so-called aristocracies which belonged to 
the first of these three classes, much more in those com- 
prised in the second, the kind of virtue for which the State 
cared was only virtue relative to the constitution, not abso- 
lute virtue (6 (4). 7. 1293b 6 sq.); and we note that the 
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deviation-forms. of constitution’ are advised by Aristotle 
to take account of virtue relative to the. constitution in 
elections to office (7 (5). 9. 1309 a 33 sqq.). Are the 
so-called aristocracies, then, merely on the same level as 
the deviation-forms in this matter? No: virtue relative 
to the constitution is: no doubt of a higher type in them 
than in the deviation-forms.. One defect, however, seems 
to attach to all forms of the so-called asistocracy. The 
notables were indulged in them, and were allowed to 
encroach on the rights of other classes (7 (5). 7. 1307 a 
34 sq.) *- 

Notwithstanding this, Aristotle evidently regards 4l} 
forms of the so-called aristocracy as normal constitutions, 
and therefore: as existing for the common good of all the 
citizens. He probably thought that those in which account 
was taken of virtue in the distribution of political 
power, and still more those which made the promotion 
of virtue a matter of public concern, took the best security 
for government with a view to the common good; while 
those which took account only of wealth and free birth 
could at any rate plead that they associated more classes 
than one in power, and that in them the constitution was 
not dominated, as it was in the deviation-forms, by a single 
class ruling in its own interest. The same thing, however, 
might be said of the polity; and so-called aristocracies of 
this last type could claim no superiority over the polity. 
They were, indeed, more insecure than the polity, for they 
gave a superior share of power to the rich, a class at once 
weaker than the many and therefore less able to hold its 
own, and less inclined to rest content with the share awarded 
to it (7 (5 7. 1307 a 12 sqq.). . 

If we ask how the so-called aristocracy is organized, we 
shall find that the same eclectic methods are to be followed 
in organizing it as in ee a polity (6 (4). 9..1294.b 


1 Aristotle nowhere says that it, arose also in the so-called aris- 
the bitter feuds which often arose tocracy ; but. he does not explain 
within the ruling class in oligar- why they were absent in it, if ab- 
chies, and did so much to weaken sent they were. 
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10 sqq.). It is oligarchical to appoint to magistracies by 
election, and democratic not to require a property-qualifica- 
tion ; hence it is suitable to an aristocracy to combine the 
two systems, and to appoint by election without requiring 
a property-qualification (ibid.)?. In democracy, again, all 
appoint to the magistracies out of all, in oligarchy some 
out of some; hence in an aristocracy all will appoint out 
of some, or some out of all (6 (4). 15. 1300b 4 sq.: cp. 
6 (4). 5. 1292 b 2 sqq.)% So again, an aristocracy will 
_award office to men of virtue (6 (4). 8. 1294.4 9 sqq.: 2.11. 
1273.a 25 sqq.: 3. 5.1278 a 18 sqq.), or at any rate to the 
notables. (7 (5). 8. 1309 a 2 sq.), but it will divide delibera- 
tive and judicial authority between all and some (6 (4). 
14. 1298b 5 sqq.: 6 (4). 16. 1g01 a 13 sqq.)®. Aristotle 
does not explain why it is characteristic of aristocracy not 
to appoint to office by lot or to pay office-holders (2. 11. 
1273.a 17 sq.), but the reason probably is that to appoint 
to office by lot runs counter to the principle of appointing 
to office for virtue, while the payment of office-holders 
savours of democracy (8 (6). 2. 1317 b 35 sqq.). 
Aristocracy shows the same leaning to a midway course 
in its choice of a site for the city. While oligarchy favours 
a single lofty acropolis, and democracy a level site, aristo- 
cracy avoids both these extremes and favours a site com- 
prising more strong places than one (4 (7). 11. 1330b 
17 sqq.). It is less easy. to say why it is more suitable 
to an aristocracy to give certain magistracies the power 


1 Thus, when in 7 (5). 6. 1306b 
6 sqq. and 7 (5). 8. 1308 a 35 sqq. 
constitutions based on a property- 
qualification are referred to, 
polities and oligarchies are men- 
tioned, but nothing is said of 
aristocracies. Yet that property- 
qualifications for office existed in 
some aristocracies appears from 
the reference to the aristocracy of 
Thurii in 7 (5). 7. 1307 a 27 sqq. 

* But though it is suitable to 
aristocracy that some should ap- 
point the magistrates out of all, it 
appears from 2. 11. 1273 a 13 sqq. 


that to make powerful magistracies 
like the Pentarchies at Carthage 
self-elective is suitable to oligar- 
chy, not to aristocracy. 

It appears, however, from 
2. 11. 1273 a 4 sqq. that an aris- 
tocracy goes too far in a demo- 
cratic direction when it gives the 
assembly not merely the right to 
have decisions of the magistrates 
communicated to it, but the right 
to decide questions, and allows 
any one who pleases to speak in 
opposition to the proposals of the 
magistrates, 
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to try all.lawsuits, as was done at Carthage, than to allow 
some suits to be tried by one magistracy and others by 
another, as at Sparta (2.:11. 1273.a 19 sq.). 


The polity is described by Aristotle as a mixture of The polity. 
oligarchy and democracy (6 (4). 8. 1293 b 33 sq.), of wealth 
and free birth, and of the rich and the poor (6 (4). 8. 1294a 
16 sq., 22 sq.). We naturally ask how it is that the mix- 
ture of two deviation-forms, oligarchy and democracy, 
results in a normal constitution. Would a mixture of 
all the three deviation-forms, oligarchy democracy and 
tyranny, result in a normal constitution? Apparently 
not. The badness of tyranny is said (7 (5). 10. 1311a 
8 sqq.) to be due to the fact that it is a mixture of the 
worst points of extreme oligarchy and extreme democracy. 
The reason why the mixture of oligarchy and democracy in 
polity results in a normal form is that it mixes them ina 
special way. It fuses them in such a manner as to avoid the 
excesses and the one-sidedness of both, and to hit the mean 
between them (2. 6. 1265 b 26 sqq.): if it borrows an insti- 
tution from oligarchy, it borrows another from democracy 
to counterbalance it; if it gives an advantage to the rich 
with one hand, it gives an advantage to the poor with the 
other. It makes the moderately well-to-do class the arbi- 
trator between the rich and the poor, and gives this class 
supremacy. Aristotle regards it as well fitted for rule, 
seeing that it is more ready to be guided by reason than 
the’ very rich and the very poor, and is free from the 
insolence of the former class and the petty misdoing of 
the latter;: it is capable, unlike them, of both ruling and 
- being ruled as freemen should be ruled. 

We have seen that Aristotle describes the polity as 
a mixture of the rich and the poor. Is it really so? Is it 
not rather a mixture of two constitutions, oligarchy and 
democracy, than the association of rich and poor in rule? 
Does it give any power to the poor? If we press the 
account of polity which we find in 6 (4). 13. 1297 b1 sq., 
where we are told that the polity should admit only the 
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possessors of heavy arms to a share of political power, 
we shall doubt how far it gave power to any poorer class 
than the possessors of heavy arms; but then it would seem 
from 6 (4). 9. 1294.4 36 sqq., that in a polity the poor would 
share at any rate in judicial functions. It is evident also 
from 6 (4). 11. 1295b 38, mpoorOduevoy ydp (ro pécov) more? 
pomny cat xwdte ylvecOar tas évavrlas trepBodds, that the 
poor are conceived by Aristotle to possess considerable 
power in a polity and to play an active part, the moderately 
well-to-do class giving its support to them or to the rich 
as it thinks fit. The extent of the power of the poor in 
a polity would evidently depend on the amount of the 
property-qualification on which the possession of political 
rights was made to depend; and as this would vary (6 (4). 
13. 1297 b 2 sqq.), the polity would also vary in character, 
in some cases being more and in others less democratic. 
In 6 (4). 14. 1298 b 10 we read of ‘aristocratical polities’. 
A polity in which the ruling class consisted almost entirely 
of the moderately well-to-do would evidently differ much 
from one in which it included many poor. One in which 
the moderately well-to-do class was more numerous than 
rich and poor put together would also differ from one 
in which it was only more numerous than one or other 
of these classes'. A numerous moderately well-to-do 
class was a guarantee for the durability of a polity. 
A. polity would be all the better if the many were not only 
agricultural or pastoral by pursuit, but also lived at a dis- 
tance from the central city, so that meetings of the assembly 
would not be frequent (8 (6). 4. 1319 a 32 sqq.). 

Aristotle evidently takes it for granted that the moder- 
ately well-to-do class in a polity would hold together and 
act as a body, but is it not likely that it would be torn 
asunder, one section of it siding with the rich and the other 
with the poor? If this happened, it would obviously be 

1 The moderately well-to-do States than we might expect, for 
citizens may well have been more __in ancient Greece a large part of 
numerous than the poorer citizens, the working class consisted of 


or even than the rich and the slaves and metoeci, who formed 
poor put together, in more Greek _no part of the citizen-body. 
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unable to exercise the controlling influence which Aristotle 
counts on its exercising. Is it certain that, if it held toge- 
ther, it would rule for the common good? Would not the 
moderately well-to-do class, no less than the rich and the 
poor, have sectional interests of its own and rule more or 
less with a view to them? Aristotle himself implies in 2. 7. 
1266 b 28 sqq. that the possession of a moderate amount 
of property is no security for well-controlled desires in the 
absence of a good system of education. We hear nothing 
of this in the Sixth (old Fourth) Book, though in the 
Seventh (old Fifth) we meet with somewhat similar teaching 
again (7 (5). 9. 13104 12 sqq.). 

The institutions of a polity have been studied in vol. i. 
p. 508 sqq. One point should be noticed in connexion 
with them which has escaped mention there. In a polity 
the few (Aristotle probably means the magistrates) had 
a final voice in rejecting measures proposed to them, but 
not in voting affirmative resolutions. Such resolutions 
became valid only when they had received the assent of 
the many, or, in other words, of the assembly (6 (4). 14. 
1298 b 38 sqq.). 


The so-called aristocracies and the polity are mixed Mixed con- 
constitutions!, Aristotle means by a mixed constitution 
a mixture of two or more constitutions, i.e. of the prin- 
ciples characteristic of each (virtue, wealth, free birth), 
or of institutions characteristic of each, and therefore a 
constitution which associates two or more classes in 
supreme power. 

His best constitution in its two forms, the absolute 
kingship and the true aristocracy, is not a mixed con- 
stitution, but his second-best constitutions are so. He 
appears to hold that if rulers of transcendent virtue are 
not obtainable, the next best thing is to place supreme 
power in the hands of the good, the rich, and the free-born 

1 Aristotle nowhere uses the mixed aristocracies’ and ‘ well- 
exact phrase ‘mixed constitu- mixed polities’, we shall not be 


tions’, but as he speaks of ‘mixing wrong if we use it in giving an 
the constitution’ and of ‘well- account of his views. 


VOL. IV. 44 b 
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(6 (4). 7. 1293 b 14 sqq.: 6 (4). 8. 1294 19 sqq.), and the 
next best thing to that is to place it in the hands of the rich 
and the free-born, guided by the midway class. If supreme 
power is given to the rich and the free-born thus guided, 
it should be divided fairly between them, so that the 
advantages of the constitution may not be monopolized 
by one of the two classes (6 (4). 13. 1297 a 38 sqq.). The 
constitution will then be a broad and equal constitution 
(xowh xat ton wodsrela, 6 (4). 11. 1296a 29 8q.), and the fairer 
it is, the more durable it will be (6 (4). 12. 1297 6 sq.). 

It is not quite clear whether the ovvévacpol described 
in 8 (6). 1. 1316 b 39 sqq. are regarded by Aristotle as 
mixed constitutions. They are constitutions in which the 
three departments of the State, the deliberative, magisterial, 
and judicial, are not organized harmoniously, one of them, 
for instance, being aristocratically organized and the other 
two oligarchically or vice versa, or some similar disharmony 
existing between the three departments. Perhaps they are 
to be considered mixed constitutions, for they combine 
institutions characteristic of more forms of constitution - 
than one. 

The milder forms of oligarchy are described by Aristotle 
as ‘ well-mixed’ (8 (6). 6. 1320b 21: 7 (5). 10. 1312b 35), | 
because they were less narrow than the extreme form, and 
he would presumably apply the same epithet to the milder 
forms of democracy, but it is not likely that he regarded 
these forms of oligarchy and democracy as mixed constitu- 
tions. 

Aristotle is content with any mixed constitution which 
gives a fair share of power to the three classes, the good, 
the rich, and the poor, or to the rich, poor,and pécot. More 
than this he does not ask. The inquirers mentioned by 
him in 2. 6. 1265b 33 sqq. had held that the best con- 
stitution was a mixture of all constitutions, and Polybius 
praises (6. 3. 7) a mixture of all normal constitutions, or 
in other words of kingship, aristocracy, and democracy. 
Aristotle does not accept either view. He does not insist: 
that his mixed constitution should contain a monarchical 
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element (see vol. i. p. 264.sq.). Polybius (6. 10), followed by 
Cicero (De Rep. 1. 45. 69), had held that a constitution 
composed of his three normal constitutions is free from the 
tendency to degenerate which besets the three normal 
constitutions when unmixed. In such a constitution, 
according to him, the king is checked by the demos and 
the. demos by the few, and the whole fabric escapes 
degeneracy. Aristotle knows nothing of this. He holds 
that a well-framed mixed constitution is durable? not for 
the reason assigned by Polybius and Cicero, but because 
its internal equilibrium is perfect ; it contents all classes by 
giving them a share of power, so that no one of them 
wishes for another constitution in its place (6 (4). 9. 1294b 


34 sqq.: cp. 6 (4). 13. 1297 a 40 sqq. and 2. 9.1270 b 21 sqq.). 


We now pass on to the deviation-forms. Aristotle seeks The devia- 
to make them moderate and durable, or where they cannot ea 
be moderate, as little extreme as possible. A constitution 
might be tolerable even though it gave supremacy to 
a single class ruling for its own advantage, or to a single 
individual ruling in the same way. It might be dominated 
by the rich or the poor, but not so dominated as to deprive 
the less favoured class of all power and all advantage. 

Aristotle evidently regards the deviation-forms as at 
their best when rule is least monopolized by the ruling 
class or individual and least exercised for the exclusive 
advantage of that class or individual. Oligarchy and 
democracy are according to him at their worst when they 
most nearly approach monarchy and cast off the rule of 
law, and this happens in a democracy when the ruling class 

is so poor as to be supported by State-pay and in an 


? When he implies in 7 (5). 8. nationes et urbes populus aut 
1308 a 3 sqq. that aristocracies are rimores aut singuli regunt: de- 
unsafe constitutions, he probably _lecta ex iis et consociata rei pub- 
refers to that variety 4 the so- _licae forma laudari facilius quam 
called aristocracy which differs evenire, vel si evenit, haud diu- 
from the polity only in inclining — turna esse potest), but the mixed 
towards oligarchy. Tacitusdenied constitution he has in view is 
that the mixed constitution is evidently that of Polybius, not 
durable (Ann. 4. 33, cunctas that of Aristotle. 
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oligarchy when the ruling class is especially small and rich. 
Under such circumstances the ruling class has abundance 
of leisure, in a democracy because it has no property to 
distract its attention from politics, and in an oligarchy 
because the property of its members is so large that they 
can afford to neglect it. The richer and fewer the oligarchs 
become in an oligarchy, and the poorer and more numerous 
and less pure in extraction the demos becomes in a demo- 
cracy, the more the ruling class claims to have everything 
its own way and to throw off the control of law. 

Thus the more the ruling class in oligarchy and demo- 
cracy approaches the mean in the amount of its property, 
the better and the less exacting it is, and the more ready 
to allow the less favoured class some share of power and 
advantage. Aristotle has, in fact, in the polity, in which 
the moderately well-to-do class rules, a standard for 
estimating the merits of the varieties of oligarchy and 
democracy (6 (4). 11. 1296 b 4 sqq.). Those varieties are 
the best which most nearly approach the polity. He has 
no faith in the rule of the very rich or the very poor; 
he prefers those oligarchies and democracies in which the 
ruling class most nearly resembles the moderately well- 
to-do class. It is evident that Aristotle’s confidence in this 
class influences his estimate of the comparative merits of 
the varieties of oligarchy and democracy. 

The question, however, may be raised, whether the 
badness of oligarchy and democracy is as closely con- 
nected as Aristotle thinks with the pecuniary circumstances 


‘of the ruling class. He himself mentions the case of an 


oligarchy at Erythrae, that of the Basilidae, in which a few, 
presumably very rich, men ruled well (7 (5). 6. 1305b 18 
sqq-). The rule of a party-club, or of a handful of 
adventurers, revolutionists (7 (5). 7. 1307b 18 sq.), con- 
dottieri (7 (5). 6. 1306a 24 sq.), or returned exiles, would 
surely be worse than the rule of a few very rich men. 
And so again, bad as the rule of a pauper demos may be, 
the rule of a demos infuriated by oppression and elated by 
victory is probably worse. Aristotle no doubt would not 
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claim for his scale of oligarchies and democracies more 
than a broad and general truth. 


OLIGARCHY. 


Oligarchy according to the Sixth (old Fourth) Book 
(6 (4). 5. 12924 39 sqq.) is always the rule of a minority; 
in 3. 8. 1280a 1 sq., however, it is said to exist whether 
the ruling class is a majority or a minority, if only this class 
rules because of its wealth. 

Aristotle was not the first to recognize more kinds than The kinds 
one of oligarchy. The Theban orator in Thuc. 3. 62. 4° 8°" 
had already distinguished between an daAtyapyxla lodvopos 
and a duvacrela, and Plato (Polit. 301 A) had already marked 
off oligarchy controlled by law, which he calls aristocracy, 
from oligarchy uncontrolled by law. Aristotle goes farther 
in the same direction. He describes the kinds of oligarchy 
in the fifth and sixth chapters of the Sixth (old Fourth) 
Book and elsewhere as follows :— 

1. The first kind. | 

In this kind the property-qualification for office is not 
high, though high enough to exclude the poor, who are in 
a majority, from office. A distinction is made between 
the ‘merely necessary’ (avayxata) offices and the ‘more 
supreme’ ones (xvpidrepat), and the property-qualification 
for the former is fixed at a lower amount than for the 
latter (8 (6). 6. 1320b 22 sqq.}—such an amount as will 
admit to political rights a sufficient number of persons 
belonging to the demos to make the privileged class 
stronger than those outside it. The acquisition of this 
property-qualification entitles to admission to the privileged 
class, no other condition being imposed, such as abstinence 
for a certain period from trading or industrial occupations 
or election by the privileged class. It would seem from 
6 (4). 14. 1298 a 35 sqq. that the deliberative in this kind 
of oligarchy would be an elective body, accessible to all 
possessing a comparatively moderate property-qualification 
and no further condition being imposed. But might it not 
also be a gathering of the whole privileged class, not an 
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elective body? No information is given us as to the 
nature of the judicial authority in this kind of oligarchy, 
but probably all members of the privileged class would 
have the right to serve on dicasteries. It would seem that 
in some oligarchies both rich and poor were eligible as 
members of dicasteries, though the rich were often forced 
by fines to attend and the poor were not, but stratagems of 
this nature would hardly be employed in a well-organized 
oligarchy of the first type. 

The merits of this kind of oligarchy are (1) that a large 
proportion of the privileged class, like the ruling class in 
a polity, is neither very rich nor very poor, and therefore is 
free from the defects attaching to the very rich and very 
poor; (2) that admission to the privileged class is made 
comparatively easy; (3) that the privileged class is stronger, 
though less numerous, than those outside it; (4) that it is 
too numerous and too much occupied with the care of its 
property to throw off the control of law; (5) that, though 
the chief offices fall to the richer members of the privileged 
class, none of its members are without a share of political 
rights, all of them having access to the less important 
offices and the right of electing to the principal ones, while 
membership of the deliberative, and probably of the dica- 
steries, is open to all. Its main weakness is that the poor, 
though more numerous than the privileged class, are ex- 
cluded not only from all offices (which is dangerous: see 
3. 11. 1281 b 28 sqq.), but also from deliberative and 
judicial authority. Aristotle would probably recommend 
that they should be allowed a share of deliberative authority 
in one or other of the ways described by him in 6 (4). 14. 
1298b 26 sqq. Another of its weaknesses is that it is 
exposed to the risks to which all oligarchies based on a 
property-qualification were exposed (see note on 1306 b 6). 
For other weaknesses attaching to it see notes on 1305 b 30 
and 1320b 19. 

The question may be raised, is the first kind of oligarchy 
oligarchy at all, if oligarchy is the rule of the few and the 
rich? It is rather the rule of a large well-to-do minority—a 
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fairly numerous dourgeoisie—than the rule of the few and 
the rich. : 

2. The second kind. 

In this the privileged class is composed of richer men 
and is less numerous, a high property-qualification being 
apparently required for all offices, and admission to its 
ranks being made more difficult in other ways also, election 
by the privileged class being exacted in addition to the 
possession of the property-qualification. The privileged 
class, again, may elect the new members either from all 
possessing the property-qualification or from a specified 
section of them. The former plan has something aristo- 
cratic about it, the latter is more fully oligarchical. 

In this kind of oligarchy supreme power rests with a small 
and very rich class which does not comprise all the very 
rich, inasmuch as the mere possession of the high property- 
qualification does not give admission to it, but election by 
the privileged class is also required. Its exclusion of 
a certain number of very rich men cannot fail to make it 
insecure. The privileged class in it also has the faults of 
a very rich class and cannot easily be made stronger than 
those outside it; the difficulty of obtaining access to it is 
a further defect ; yet it is not small and rich enough to rule 
without law. 

Aristotle does not include in his list of oligarchies a kind 
infermediate between the first and the second, one in which 
the property-qualification for office is high, but membership 
of the privileged class is open to any one who acquires it, 
no further condition being imposed. 

3. The third kind. 

In this the privileged class is still smaller and richer and 
more inaccessible, no one being admitted to it from outside, 
but sons succeeding fathers in their offices when they die. 
Yet even in this kind the law rules. 

4. The fourth kind. 

The fourth and last kind of oligarchy has all the character- 
istics of the third, and this in addition that the law no longer 
rules. 


Other 
kinds of 
oligarchy. 
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It should be added that the account given in 6 (4). 14. 
1298 a 35 sqq. of the modifications of the deliberative in 
the various kinds of oligarchy is not quite in harmony with 
the list of oligarchies given in 6 (4). 5-6. 


The four kinds of oligarchy enumerated by Aristotle are 
rather grades of intensity than kinds. They represent the 
steps by which in Aristotle’s view oligarchy becomes more 
and more extreme. Incidental notices in the Politics enable 
us to construct a quite different list of the various forms 
assumed by Greek oligarchy '. 

1. First we have the form of oligarchy in which rule 
rested with a single gens—usually the royal gens. To this 
type belong the oligarchies of the Bacchiadae at Corinth 
and the Basilidae at Erythrae. When kingship fell or was 
reduced to sacred functions, the change often only meant 
that an annual magistrate took the place of the king, this 
magistrate being selected by the royal gens from its own 
members. Supremacy in the State passed, in fact, from 
the king to the royal gens. 

a. There were oligarchies in which rule rested not with 
one gens only, but with a plurality of gentes, e.g. that of the 
Eupatridae at Athens. Compare the rule of the patricians 
at Rome. Aristotle does not appear to notice this kind of 
oligarchy. 

3. There were oligarchies in which rule rested with the 
heads of the tribes. The oligarchy at Epidamnus mentioned 
in 7 (5). I. 1301 b 21 sqq. seems to have been of this type. 

4. There were oligarchies of knights (imweis) or rearers 
of horses (iamorpépo), i.e. of the richest families. In these 
rule perhaps rested not with all the families belonging to 
certain gentes or tribes, but with the richest of them. 
Oligarchies of yewpdpo., or large landowners, may have been 
somewhat akin to these. 

5. There were oligarchies in which office was confined to 


1 Mr. L. Whibley, in his ex- zation’, has anticipated me in 
cellent essay on ‘Greek Oligar- distinguishing most of these var- 
chies, their character and organi- _ieties. 
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the .original settlers and their descendants. In some 
colonies founded at a specially early date we find a royal 
gens in possession of supreme power (e.g. at Erythrae the 
Basilidae), but in colonies founded later (e.g. in Thera and 
at Apollonia on the Ionian Gulf) office was accessible to all 
the original settlers and their descendants, not exclusively 
to the members of a royal gens. The descendants of the 
Original settlers possessed a certain religious prestige, 
because it was from their ranks that the priests of the 
oldest worships were taken (Rhet. ad Alex. 3. 1423 a 36 
sqq.: see note on 1290b 12). They had done much for 
the colony in its early and more struggling days, and it 
is not wonderful that they claimed a monopoly of office, 
though perhaps they were hardly wise in doing so. Their 
claim was analogous to that made on behalf of citizens who 
could count three generations of ancestors, but it went 
beyond that. 

6. There were oligarchies in which office was confined 
to the descendants of particular individuals, not however to 
the descendants of the original settlers, but to those of 
persons who on their return from exile had fought against 
and conquered the demos (e.g. the oligarchy at Megara 
referred to in 6 (4). 15. 1300a 17 sqq.). Oligarchies of this 
kind rested on a far more invidious basis than those in 
which the descendants of the original settlers formed the 
ruling class. 

47. There were oligarchies in which office was confined to 
a fixed number of persons (e.g. 600 or 1000). The fixing 
of the number of the privileged class prevented these 
oligarchies from changing into polities or democracies on 
the one hand, and into narrow oligarchies on the other. 
Their nature would vary according to the conditions under 
which access was obtained to the privileged class. If, as 
will often have happened, the right of co-opting new 
members rested with the privileged class, it might be 
allowed to co-opt any one it pleased; or its choice might 
be confined to certain tribes gentes or families, or to those 
possessed of a given property-qualification, or might be 
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subject to some other restriction. Oligarchies of this kind 
had the advantage that an assembly of the privileged class 
would probably exist in them, in addition to the smaller 
body which managed the current business of the State. 
The powers of this assembly would vary; at Massalia the 
assembly of the 600 timuchi apparently received envoys 
(Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Gr. No. 200), and may have had 
the right of concluding treaties of peace and alliance and 
of deciding questions of war and peace; but, whatever its 
powers were, an assembly of this kind must have served to 
some extent as a check on the governing council and the 
magistrates. 

8. There were oligarchies in which office was confined to 
persons possessing a certain property-qualification, high or 
low, though never so low that the privileged class would be 
more numerous than the non-privileged (6 (4). 5. 12924 39 
sqq.). In these oligarchies the possession of the property- 
qualification might or might not be the sole condition of 
access to office. Where it was not the sole condition, access 
to office might be made dependent in part on membership 
of certain tribes, gentes, or families, or on inclusion in a list 
framed by the privileged class. Where it was the sole 
condition, and the property-qualification was not high, or 
there were two property-qualifications—a high one for the 
major and a lower one for the minor offices—the first or 
most moderate kind of oligarchy would exist, nearly 
approaching polity. This kind of oligarchy has already 
been described. The fact that oligarchy in Greece some- 
times assumed a form so moderate—we should not find many 
oligarchies of this type in mediaeval or modern Europe— 
shows that it was not unaffected by influences akin to those 
which moulded Greek democracy. 

g. There were oligarchies in which office was confined to 
the members of certain clubs. A club was often grouped 
round a single individual; hence the power of individuals 
was great in this form of oligarchy. The decadarchies of 
Lysander were apparently of this type. The right of electing 
to the magistracies in these oligarchies would probably in 
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most cases rest with the class which was eligible to them, 
the members of the clubs (see note on 1305 b 30). 

10. There were oligarchies in which eligibility to the 
magistracies was confined to a small class, to persons 
possessing a high property-qualification, or to the members 
of certain clubs, but the demos or the hoplites had the right 
to elect to them (7 (5). 6. 1305 b go sqq.). Akin to these 
were oligarchies in which the dicasteries were recruited 
from a wider class than that which had access to office 
(1305 b 34 sqq.). As to the special perils to which olig- 
archies of these two types were exposed, see 7 (5). 6.1305 b 
28 sqq. 

11. There were dvvacreia, hereditary oligarchies in which 
the ruling class was very small and ruled uncontrolled by 
law. It might be composed of very rich men (6 (4). 6. 
1293 a 30 sqq.), or of captains of mercenary troops (7 (5). 
6. 1306 a 24 sq.), or of the leaders in a successful revolution 
(7 (5). 7. 1307 b 18 sq.), or of the holders of great offices 
for long terms (7 (5). 8. 1308 a 18 sqq.). 

12. There were oligarchies in which an attempt was 
made to conceal the oligarchical character of the constitution 
(3. 5. 1278 a 38 sqq.: 6 (4). 13. 1297 a 14 8qq.:.6 (4). 9. 
12944 37 sqq., cp. 6 (4). 14. 1298 b 17 sqq.). 

We do not hear of any oligarchies in Greece in which 
office was confined to families members of which had held 
office in the past, oligarchies like that which long existed 
at Rome. Nor does Aristotle notice the existence of olig- 
archies based on race, oligarchies in which men of one race 
ruled over men of another. Oligarchies based on religion 
did not of course exist in Greece in hfs day. 


We must bear in mind, in reading what Aristotle tells us 
about Greek oligarchy, that he studied it in its declining 
days. He fully recognizes that in the early ages of Greece 
it was more in place than it came to be later on (6 (4). 13. 
1297 b 25. sqq.). The reason which he gives for this is that 
the midway class was then small, and the hoplites were 
weaker and less well-trained than they afterwards became, 
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the cavalry being still the most important military force. 
But many other reasons can be given. The rule of the 
nobles did much for Greece in its early days. States grew 
greater and stronger and wealthier under it ; commerce 
discovered new paths, and colonies were founded ; temples 
were built, and music, choric singing, and lyrical poetry 
found a home in them’. The nobles of those days had 
many claims to rule. They had leisure to practise military 
exercises, and even where the cavalry which they furnished 
to the State was not its most effective force, they were 
probably its best and most fully trained soldiers; they 
lived together in the cities, while the demos lived mostly 
scattered in country villages; they were supreme in the 
tribes phratries and gentes, and the priests of the chief 
public and private worships ; they traced their descent from 
gods and heroes, or at any rate from families long settled 
in the State ; if they called themselves ‘the good’ and ‘ the 
notables’, their claims were not unsupported by public 
opinion, for they were commonly held to be raised by their 
wealth above many temptations to wrong-doing to which 
poorer men were exposed (6 (4). 8.1293 b 38 sqq.). They 
were at any rate usually more trustworthy as parties to a 
contract than the poor (3. 13. 1283 a 32 sq.). Many members 
of the demos owed them money and stood in a dependent 
relation to them, for in the early days of Greece there were 
few rich metoeci resident in the State from whom money 
could be borrowed. 

Thus their ascendency was based on some moral and 
many material advantages. But even from the outset it 
was no doubt often abused. The rise of tyrannies in many 
States as early as the seventh century B.C. was probably 
to some extent due to misgovernment on the part of the 
nobles. Aristotle always regards the rich as ready to 
encroach whenever the constitution gives them a chance of 
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doing so (7 (5). 7. 1307 a 19 sq., 34 sqq.), and the very rich 
as unruly and content with nothing short of despotic 
authority (6 (4). 11. 1295 b 13 sqq.). The less secure 
oligarchies became, the more timorous and cruel and 
oppressive they grew. The Peloponnesian War redoubled 
their fears and their oppressiveness. Oligarchs and demo- 
crats came now to regard each other not only as rivals 
for power, but also as allies of a hated foreign foe. Each 
side could count on the support of a leading State, and the 
ruling class both in oligarchies and in democracies must 
have felt that, however badly it governed, it had protectors 
who would not allow it to be driven from power. Oligarchy 
was probably worst where it was most insecure and dis- 
trustful. After the close of the Peloponnesian War it was 
least secure in those regions in which democracy had 
prevailed under the Athenian empire—on the eastern and 
northern coasts of the Aegean and in the Aegean islands— 
and here from the time of the Athenian defeats at Syracuse 
and Aegospotami to the victory of Alexander on the 
Granicus in B.C. 334 its history was a history of vicissitudes. 
Its fortunes were equally varied in Greece Proper after the 
defeat of the Lacedaemonians at Leuctra in B.C. 371. For 
about forty years before the Politics was written, such 
oligarchies as existed in Greece Proper must have lived as 
threatened a life as the more eastern oligarchies had done 
from a still earlier date. Oligarchies were now often set 
up after a conflict with the demos and by returned exiles, 
and such oligarchies were sure to be oppressive. 

Aristotle studied Greek oligarchy in its worst days, and 
its weaknesses, as it existed in his time, were many. 
Oligarchies were often too narrow; they often did not 
include even all the rich in the privileged class; they were 
often so framed that the moderately well-to-do class was 
not conciliated (6 (4). 11. 1296a 13 sqq.), much less the 
demos, and no means were taken to secure that those who 
wished the constitution well should be stronger than those 
who did not. Admission to the ranks of the privileged 
class was often made difficult; sometimes admission was 
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obtainable only by those who, in addition to possessing 
a high property-qualification, were elected by the ruling 
class; sometimes not all those who possessed this high 
property-qualification were eligible, but only a favoured 
section of them ; and sometimes the privileged class was an 
hereditary class, sons succeeding their fathers in office, and 
no one else being admissible to it. Nor was the smallness 
of the privileged class its only source of weakness. It was 
commonly unprepared by training for its position, and was 
often at once luxurious and grasping. It was also often 
divided against itself by feuds. These sometimes arose 
from inequalities of privilege, some families having access 
to the most important offices and others not, so that an 
oligarchy existed within the oligarchy, or from the fact 
that offices were tenable for life or for long terms, and that 
a cumulation or repeated tenure of them was allowed, so 
that they were practically monopolized by a few. Some- 
times these feuds arose from quarrels about marriages, 
inheritances, or lawsuits, or from a factious persecution of 
some oligarchs by others, or from a rivalry in courting the 
hoplites or demos, where the hoplites or demos had the 
right of electing the holders of great offices. Another 
source of weakness in oligarchies was that the leading 
oligarchs often sought to make the oligarchy narrower. 
Oligarchies, again, no less than democracies, often failed to 
place the chief offices in the hands of their best and most 
trustworthy men ; they were content if the holders of such 
offices were friendly to the constitution and skilful in the 
discharge of their official functions, and did not secure that 
they should be proof against temptation by requiring them 
to possess the kind of virtue suited to the constitution. 

To these sources of weakness in oligarchies others were 
occasionally added. The tendency of oligarchies was to 
rule in a high-handed despotic way (6 (4). 3. 1290a 27 sq.: 
7 (5). 6. 1306 b 3sqq.). They often also oppressed the 
demos, and failed to enforce purity of administration on 
the officials, though nothing angered the demos so 
much as to see the holders of offices from which it was 
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excluded plundering public property and taking bribes. 
The privileged class commonly sought to monopolize, not 
_ only office, but also honour and profit. Instead of resting 
content with claiming the most important offices for its 
members, and abandoning minor but lucrative offices to the 
demos, and giving an honorary precedence to the class less 
favoured by the constitution, it claimed for itself a mono- 
poly of office, honour, and profit. That oligarchs were 
occasionally guilty of outrages on the poor, is clear from 
7 (5). 8.1309 a 22, and such outrages must often have been 
fatal to oligarchies!. Narrow oligarchies, in fact, must 
have been almost as much exposed to overthrow as 
tyrannies, and yet they do not seem to have taken the 
elaborate precautions against overthrow which tyrannies 
did. We are told, indeed, that oligarchies often disarmed 
the many and expelled them from the central city, but we 
do not hear of the leading oligarchs being protected by 
a bodyguard, though they must often have needed one. 

Unlike tyranny, oligarchy seldom brought glory or 
greatness to the States which adopted it, at any rate in the 
times of which we know most. It did not exist in any of 
the leading States of Greece. Corinth and Massalia were 
the greatest of the oligarchical States, and they were only 
second-rate States. Oligarchies can seldom have been 
strong from a military point of view, for their choice lay 
between arming the demos, a course which commonly 
involved the concession to it of a share of power, or 
employing mercenary troops and running the risk of their 
commander making himself tyrant. They were also often 
‘weak in light-armed troops. Nor can they have been 
strong financially, for they could hardly with safety impose 
heavy taxation on the demos. 

And yet, notwithstanding all these weaknesses, there 
were States in which oligarchy long held its ground. 
Corinth, Epidaurus, Troezen, Phlius, the Arcadian Orcho- 


1 Students of the Venetian Aristotle it succeeded in avoiding 
oligarchy will notice how many (see notes on 1308 a 10, 15, b 20, 
of the rocks pointed out by 28, 1309a 21, 22, 23, 27). 
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menus, and Pellene in Achaia remained true to the Lace- 
daemonians, and probably to oligarchy, after Leuctra (Grote, 
Hist. of Greece, Part 2, c. 78: vol. 10. 299). The fidelity of 
some of these States to oligarchy is no doubt attributable 
to their fear of the democracy of Argos, but we cannot thus 
account for its survival in those Achaean cities which were 
too distant from Argos to fear it. Oligarchy, however, 
was so little unpopular in Achaia that Epaminondas in 
B.C. 367, though the representative of a democratic State, 
abstained from overthrowing the Achaean oligarchies 
(Grote, 10. 365 sq.), and when Thebes later on reversed his 
policy and overthrew them, they were speedily restored 
(Xen. Hell. 7. 1. 42 sq.). These oligarchies probably held 
their ground because they did not oppress or interfere with 
the demos (8 (6). 4. 1318 b 17 sqq.). The oligarchy of 
Massalia also was long-lived, and if we knew more than we 
do of the history of this State, we should know more than 
we do of the circumstances under which oligarchy tended 
to survive in Greece. 

As to one important difference between Greek oligar- 
chies we learn less from Aristotle than we could wish.. We 
gather from what he tells us that there were oligarchies in 
which the magistracies were everything and the general 
body of the privileged class nothing, and also oligarchies 
in which the magistracies acted more or less under the 
control of the privileged class. In the former no assembly 
existed, the magistrates possessing not only administrative, 
but also deliberative and judicial authority (3. 1. 1275 b 
7—17), while in the latter an assembly existed composed 
of the members of the privileged class (6 (4). 9. 1294 b 
3 sq.), which must probably have possessed some delibera- 
tive authority, and have operated to a certain extent as a 
check on the magistracies. In some cases we find, in place 
of an assembly, an elective body chosen by and from the 
privileged class (6 (4). 14. 1298 a 35 sqq.); and here again 
some check on the magistracies would exist. A similar 
distinction is traceable in respect of the judicial authority 
of the State. There seem to have been oligarchies in which 
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the magistracies constituted the judicial authority, and 
others in which dicasteries existed independent of the 
magistracies. In some cases these dicasteries were prob- 
ably composed of members taken from the privileged class, 
while in others they were, nominally at any rate, com- 
posed of both rich and poor, though, as the rich were 
commonly fined for non-attendance, and the poor were 
not, the poor would seldom be present at their meetings 
(6 (4). 9. 1294 a 37 sqq.: 6 (4). 14. 1298 b 17 sqq.). It is 
evident that oligarchies in which the magistracies consti- 
tuted the judicial authority must have differed much from 
those in which they did not. 

Both in oligarchies in which the magistracies combined 
deliberative and judicial with administrative authority, and 
in those in which they did not, the gerusia would usually 
be the most important of the magistracies, but we learn 
little from Aristotle as to its powers. It may probably 
have exercised some control over the other magistracies, 
a control which would be especially needed where no 
deliberative or judicial authority existed independent of 
the magistracies. 

There is another point in connexion with oligarchy on 
which Aristotle perhaps hardly lays enough stress. He 
does not fully bring out how much support Greek oligar- 
chies derived from the ascendency of the leading families 
in the tribes phratries and gentes. Cleisthenes found that 
he could not uproot oligarchical tendencies at Athens 
except by substituting wholly new tribes for the old ones. 
The fact that oligarchy could not be completely uprooted 
without a sweeping change of this kind must often have 
delayed or prevented its overthrow. 

Aristotle fails to see how deeply rooted oligarchy is in 
human nature. He sees that men render willing allegiance 
to pre-eminent virtue (see note on 1284 b 32), but he does 
not see that they also willingly obey men of pre-eminent 
wealth and birth. Oligarchy, after all, had its strong points; 
it did not engender, as democracy often did, a tendency to 
indiscipline and anarchy, or a jealousy of superiority of all 
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kinds, or a belief in the equality of unequals, or a love of 
innovation for its own sake, or a repudiation of parental 
authority. The State was not ruled in oligarchies by 
popular assemblies and by demagogues more skilled in 
oratory than in war, as it was in many democracies, and 
the men at the head of oligarchical governments were 
usually men of pure local descent, untainted by alien or 
servile blood. 


Aristotle’s theory of oligarchy lags somewhat in the 
rear of the facts as to oligarchy which he incidentally 
reveals to us in the Politics. In oligarchy, according to 
him, the rich rule because of their wealth (3. 8. 1280a 1 sq. : 
cp. Eth. Nic. 8. 12. 1160b 14 sq.), and with a view to their own 
advantage. The rich may rule in other constitutions also, 
but not because of their wealth. Not only, however, do 
the rich rule in oligarchy with a view to their own advan- 
tage; they also rule with a view to their own enrichment, 
which is not quite the same thing. Oligarchy prizes 
wealth, not virtue (3. 15. 1286 b 15 sq.) ; it makes wealth 
its end (7 (5). 10. 1311 a 9 sq.) and its standard in awarding 
office (6 (4). 8.12942 11). Yet oligarchies, in common with 
other constitutions, are advised in 7 (5). 9. 1309 a 33 sqq. to 
require virtue relative to the constitution, as well as friend- 
liness to the constitution and administrative capacity, in the 
holders of important offices. Thus even oligarchy, it would 
seem, cannot safely make wealth alone its standard in 
awarding office. Then again, does it make wealth its end? 
Aristotle inherits this view from Plato (Rep. 550 D sqq., 
562 B), but he sometimes speaks as if the quest of gain 
were characteristic of democracy rather than oligarchy 
(e.g. in 8 (6). 7. 1321 a 40 sqq.: cp. 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 16 sq., 
where the many are said to love gain more than honour). 

We gather also that oligarchy regards those who are 
unequal in wealth as absolutely unequal (7 (5). 1. 1g01a 
31 sqq.: cp. 3. 9. 1280 a 22 sqq.), and holds that it is not just 
that those who possess nothing should have an equal share 
of political power with those who possess much (7 (5). 12. 
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1316 b I sqq.), or that one who has contributed a mina to 
a common capital of a hundred talents should receive as 
much of the capital and profits as one who has contributed 
all the rest (3. 9. 1280a 27 sqq.). So again in 8 (6). 3. 
1318 a 18 sqq. the partisans of oligarchy are represented as 
claiming that whatever commends itself to those who own 
a larger amount of property is just, a contention which, as 
Aristotle points out in 1318 a 21 sqq., exposed them to the 
retort that it gave any rich man who possessed more than 
all the rest of the rich put together a right to make himself 
tyrant. Elsewhere (3. 13. 1283 b 33 sqq.) Aristotle adds 
a further objection, that the many may be richer than the 
few rich, if the amount of property held by each of them is 
added together. ) 

So far Aristotle regards the claims of oligarchy as 
based entirely on wealth. But he occasionally connects 
culture as well as wealth with oligarchy (6 (4). 8. 1293 b 36 
sqq.), and in 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 38 sq.—if that passage is from 
his pen—he says that ‘oligarchy is defined by birth and 
wealth and culture’,so that a value for birth and culture, as 
well as wealth, is recognized as one of its distinguishing 
characteristics. And, in fact, we have seen that many 
forms of Greek oligarchy gave supreme power to birth—to 
the members of a single gens or of several gentes or tribes, 
or to the descendants of the earliest settlers, or to the sons 
of the oligarchs in a dvvacrela—so that in them wealth 
alone conferred no title to a share of power. Even in 
oligarchies based on a property-qualification the possession 
of the property-qualification was often not the only con- 
dition of admission to the privileged class. In oligarchies 
based on membership of clubs no one, however rich, could 
be a member of the privileged class without belonging 
to one of the favoured clubs. 

It would seem, indeed, that if the account which Aristotle, 
following Plato, usually gives of the principle of oligarchy 
were correct, and oligarchy really looked to wealth alone in 
awarding political power, it ought not to place all the rich 
on a level and give them an equal share of power, but 
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should proportion political power to wealth, giving the 
richer more and the less rich less. Yet Aristotle praises 
oligarchies which place the privileged class as much as 
possible on a level in respect of political power (7 (5). 8. 


1308 a I1 sqq.). 
DEMOCRACY. 


That two kinds of democracy were commonly recognized 
we see from 2. 12. 1273 b 38, where the mention of 7 warpios 
dnpoxparla implies the existence of another kind of demo- 
cracy, not zdrpios. Plato (Polit. 302 D sq.) distinguishes two 
kinds of democracy, one in which law is observed and 
another in which it is not. Isocrates also (Areop. § 60: 
Panath. § 131 sqq.) recognizes two kinds. 

Aristotle distinguishes in 7 (5). 6. 1306 b 20 sq. between 
évyowot Snuoxpar(as and xvpiot dnpoxparfa, and in 7 (5). 5. 
1305 a 28 sq. between 7 warpla dnpoxparla and 7 vewrdry, but in 
the Sixth (old Fourth) Book he goes farther and recognizes 
not two, but four, or even five, kinds of democracy—five 
in 6 (4). 4. 1291 b 30—1292a 37, but four only in 6 (4). 
6. 1292b 22—1293a 10 and in 8 (6). 4. 1318b 6, where 
the first two of the five are perhaps treated as virtually 
one. 

Thus Aristotle distinguishes more kinds of democracy 
than Plato. But this is not the only difference between 
them. Plato had not explained why law is observed in one 
of his two kinds of democracy and not in the other. 
Aristotle, on the contrary, explains the origin of the 
differences which exist between his five kinds of democracy. 
The first four, he tells us, differ from the fifth because law 
is supreme in them over the resolutions of the assembly, 
and because the magistracies still retain considerable power, 
and they differ from each other because the demos which 
possesses access to office in each of them differs. In the 
first two kinds of democracy the class admissiblé to office 


* In 8 (6). 1. 1317 a 22 sqq. he _ of the institutions characteristic of 
adds another source of difference. democracy are adopted and in 
In some kinds of democracy more _ others fewer. 
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and supreme over the constitution is the agricultural and 
pastoral class and those who possess a moderate amount 
of property, in the third those whose extraction is unim- 
peachable, and in the fourth all those who possess citizen- 
ship. It is not quite clear whether in each of these four 
forms only those are admissible to the assembly and 
dicasteries who are admissible to office, but, at any rate, in 
each of them the class which is admissible to office is 
supreme. 


We obtain a glimpse of the organization of the first two The first 


forms in 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 27 sqq., where we are told that in 
- the first, or most moderate, kind of democracy all the 
citizens have the right to act as dicasts, to elect to elec- 
tive offices, and to review the conduct of office-holders, 
though the most important offices are filled by election, 
not by lot, and eligibility to them is confined to those who 
possess the requisite property-qualification, which increases 
with the importance of the office, or (without any require- 
ment of a property-qualification) to those who are capable 
of filling them'. It would appear from this that even in 
the first kind of democracy the less important offices would 
be filled by lot. The assembly does not meet often—it 
meets only when it must (6 (4). 6. 1292 b 28 sq.)—and the 
same thing probably holds of the meetings of the dica- 
steries. Still the powers of the assembly and dicasteries 
even in this kind of democracy are sufficient to ensure just 
and pure administration on the part of the richer citizens 
who hold the most important offices. 

The main reason why the first kind of democracy (if we 
group the first two together) is the best is that the ruling 
class in it is most like that which rules in the polity and 
least disposed to make itself sole sovereign. It has property 
enough to distract its attention from politics. It is too 
busy with its own affairs, and the rural section of it lives 


1 This does not altogether agree _in one of these forms no property- 
with the account of the first two qualification for office exists and 
kinds of democracy given in 6(4). in the other only a small one. 
4-6, for it would seem from it that 
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too far from the central city, to attend frequent meetings of 
the assembly, and it cares more for its business pursuits 
than for a life of politics and office-holding ; thus it rules 
in subordination to the law and leaves a share of power to 
the magistrates, the chief citizens, and the rich, and does 
not sacrifice them to demagogues. It does so not only 
because it has not leisure enough to do otherwise, but 
because it would not wish to do otherwise if it could. 

It may be asked whether a constitution which makes 
only a part of the demos admissible to office is really a 
democracy. Aristotle so regards it because the majority is 
supreme in it (6 (4). 4. 1291 b 37 sq.), and because it admits 
to office all who acquire a certain property-qualification 
(6 (4). 6. 1292b 30 sqq.). But if those who possess a 
moderate amount of property are supreme in it (6 (4). 6. 
1292 b 25 sq.), and democracy is a constitution in which the 
poor are supreme (3. 8. 1280a 2 sq.), how can it be a 
democracy ? 

In the third and fourth kinds of democracy a wider and 
wider class comes to be admissible to office, the care for 
purity of extraction which still prevails in the third dis- 
appearing in the fourth, but Aristotle does not describe 
how their organization differs from that of the first and 
second. Evidently, however, the class admissible to office 
in them includes a larger urban element, and a larger 
element of traders, artisans, and day-labourers, and this 
element would desire, and be better able to attend, frequent 
meetings of the assembly (8 (6). 4. 1319 a 28 sqq.). Yet it 
would not have time either to hold office or to attend fre- 
quent meetings of the assembly in the absence of State- 
pay, and not much State-pay is forthcoming in these two 
kinds of democracy. Thus the law is still supreme in 
them, and the magistrates, the chief citizens, and the rich 
still enjoy a share of power, though probably a smaller 
share than in the first two kinds, and a more precarious 
share also, for they would be deprived of it if the State was 
large enough and rich enough to supply the ruling class. 
with abundant State-pay. 
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Already in the fourth kind of democracy we trace the 
indifference to purity of extraction which was one of the 
most prominent characteristics of extreme democracy in 
Greece. Not only did it tend to place the poor man on a 
level with the rich, but it also often tended to place the 
semi-slave and the semi-alien on a level with the freeman 
and the citizen of pure descent. 

In the ultimate kind of democracy every citizen was The ulti- 
enabled by State-pay to take an active part in deliberative, ™° “"* 
administrative, and judicial work, and the full programme 
of Greek democracy was realized. The aim of democracy 
in Greece was not simply the supremacy of the poor, for 
the poor might be supreme, and yet their participation in 
political activity might be very limited. Its aim was 
rather the full participation of all in all forms of political 
activity. It was only in the ultimate democracy that this 
ideal was realized (6 (4). 6. 1293 a 3 sqq.). In it not only 
was office open to all citizens, whatever their extraction and 
however small their means, but pay was freely forthcoming, 
owing to a great increase in the populousness of the State 
and in its revenues (6 (4). 6. 1293a 1 sqq.), and pay was 
given to the holders of offices and to the members of the 
assembly and dicasteries. The result was that the assembly 
and dicasteries met frequently, and an assembly which 
met frequently was apt to draw all decisions into its own 
hands (6 (4). 15. 1299 b 38 sqq.: 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 30 sqq.). 
The demos shook off the control of law; it came to 
be like a monarch and to wish to play a monarch’s 
part. A monarch, however, needs flatterers, and so 
demagogues arose, whose interest it was to make the 
decrees of the assembly supreme over the laws. The 
authority of the magistracies was overthrown also; persons 
brought complaints against them, and appealed to the 
assembly for its decision. Thus under this form of demo- 
cracy the State was ruled not by the universal principles 
embodied in the laws, but by successive expressions of 
the will of the majority of the assembly. The ultimate 
democracy was, in fact, hardly a democracy, for it was 
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hardly a constitution; a constitution exists only where 
laws rule. 

Nor were these the only evils connected with it. Not 
only did decrees of the assembly override the authority of 
the laws and the magistrates, and demagogues take the 
place of the leading citizens, but the rich ceased to attend 
the meetings of the assembly and dicasteries (6 (4). 6. 
1293 a 6 sqq.). The care of their property made it 
impossible for them to attend frequent meetings of either 
(8 (6). 5. 1320a 27 sqq.), and thus the work of both the 
assembly and the dicasteries was less well done than it 
would otherwise have been (6 (4). 14.1298 b 20sq.: 8 (6). 5. 
1320 a 26 sqq.). The poor, on the other hand, were 
pauperized by the system of State-pay, and their attention 
‘diverted from the trades which gave them the best chance 
of enriching themselves (7 (5). 8. 1309 a 7 sqq.). Nor was 
this all. Democracies of this type encouraged every one to 
live as he pleased (7 (5). 9. 1310a 25 sqq.), so that the 
control of the law was not only thrown off in them by the 
assembly, but also by the citizens individually. 

We see that Aristotle regards extreme democracy in 
Greece as the source of some evils which do not result from 
it in modern States. In our own days, no doubt, under an 
extreme form of democracy the rich tend to withdraw to 
some extent from active political life, the magistrates to 
adopt an attitude of subservience to the popular will, and 
demagogues to take the place of the natural leaders of the 
State, but the poor are not pauperized, nor is the control of 
law thrown off either by the deliberative or by the citizens 
individually. Aristotle, on the contrary, depicts the ultimate 
democracy as a mixture of tyranny and anarchy. 


How far It is an interesting question how far Aristotle obtains his 
pd shbeel classification of democracies from a study of the history of 


a aera the Athenian democracy. The first of his kinds of demo- 
democra- Cracy seems to answer in many respects to the Solonian 
Saye te democracy, though it does not appear that in the latter the 
history of less important offices were filled by lot—i. e. by selection by 
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lot out of all—as we gather from 8 (6). 4. 1318b 30 that 
they are in the former. On the other hand, the rise of the 
ultimate form of democracy is connected by Aristotle with 
the provision of pay for the assembly (6 (4). 6. 1293 a 
1-10: 6 (4). 15. 1299b 38—1300a 4: 8 (6). 2. 1317b 
30-35), but this step does not seem to have been taken 
at Athens till ‘soon after the archonship of Eucleides’, 
who was archon in B.C. 403 (Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of 
Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 290: ’A@. Tod. c. 41). 
It seems likely, however, from 2. 12. 1274a 5-15 and 
7 (5). 4. 1304a 20-24 (cp. "AO. IIoA. c. 27. Il, 7-11) 
that Aristotle held that an ultimate democracy existed 
at Athens in the latter part of the fifth century B.c., 
or even earlier. If so, his account of the ultimate demo- 
cracy does not in this particular closely reproduce 
the facts of the constitutional development of Athens. 
His language, again, suggests (6 (4). 4. 1292a 4 sqq.: 
cp. 8 (6). 4. 1319b 6 sqq.) that in the ultimate demo- 
cracy half-aliens were not excluded from citizenship ; this 
may have been the case at Athens at certain times (cp. 
Aeschin. De Fals. Leg. c. 173 and Isocr. De Pace, § 88), but 
_ at any rate after the restoration of the democracy, citizenship 
was confined there to the sons of two citizen-parents (vol. i. 
p. 227). No close relation seems, therefore, to be traceable 
between the course of constitutional change at Athens and 
Aristotle’s series of democracies. 


These four or five kinds, or perhaps rather grades, of 
democracy are far from exhausting its possible varieties, or 
even the varieties the existence of which is implied in the 
Politics. 

Thus a form of democracy which is recognized in 8 (6). 1. 
1317 a 26 sqq. does not seem to be included among them. 
This is the form in which the ruling demos consists of culti- 
vators and artisans, the day-labourers being excluded. 
This form approaches near to the first of Aristotle’s kinds, 
but does not fall within it, for artisans do not appear to find 
a place in the demos which bears rule in that form (8 (6). 4. 
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1319 a 24 sqq.). Again, a kind of democracy existed in 
which the ruling demos was composed of owners of land, 
whether cultivators and herdsmen or not. Phormisius, we 
know, proposed in B.C. 403 that the restored democracy at 
Athens should be of this type. Then again, there was the 
kind of democracy devised by Telecles of Miletus, in 
which deliberative authority mainly fell not to a numerous 
assembly, which might be guided by demagogues and might 
exalt itself above the magistracies and the law, but to suc- 
cessive sections of the citizen-body, each section being 
comparatively small (6 (4). 14. 1298a 11 sqq.). In some 
other democracies (1298 a 13 sqq.) the assembly had little 
or nothing to do, and the real deliberative consisted of the 
council of magistrates (cvvapy(at), to which all citizens had 
access in succession. There was also the kind of demo- 
cracy which at one time existed at Mantineia. In this the 
assembly possessed deliberative authority, but the right of 
appointing the magistrates was reserved for persons ‘elected 
by alternation out of all’ (8 (6). 4. 1318 b 23 sqq.). We 
see, again, from 6 (4). 11.1296 a 16 sqq., that in some forms 
of democracy the poor and the moderately well-to-do out- 
numbered the rich, but not the poor taken by themselves, 
while in others the poor greatly outnumbered the rich, 
without the addition to their side of the moderately well- 
to-do. Democracies of the latter kind were far more 
short-lived than democracies of the former. There were 
democracies, again, in which the demos was largely com- 
posed of trireme-oarsmen, and others in which it was largely 
composed of the crews of merchant-ships or fishermen. 
The one sort must have differed considerably from the 
other (see note on 1291 b 18). 

Democracies would of course differ also according to the 
circumstances under which democracy was introduced. It 
might be introduced suddenly in an extreme form—possibly 
after some victory, like those of Cnidus, Naxos, or Leuctra, 
or after some civil conflict—or it might develope gradually. 
At Athens democracy only gradually became extreme, and 
time was allowed for the growth of laws and customs 
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favourable to its maintenance. In the absence of such 
laws and customs extreme democracy did not commonly 
last long (8 (6). 4. 1319 b 3. sq.). The position and surround- 
ings of the State, again, would exercise an influence on the 
character of its democracy. In a State like Argos, con- 
stantly in danger of subjugation by powerful neighbours 
who were champions of oligarchy, democracy would be 
very different from what it was in States less constantly in 
peril. Fear of treason on the part of the rich would make 
it suspicious and sanguinary. Democracies, again, in which 
a single demagogue stood at the head of affairs would be 
very different from those in which rival demagogues 
struggled for supremacy. The best days of the Athenian 
democracy were those in which it was guided, first by the 
Council of the Areopagus, and then by Pericles. 


Aristotle connects the first appearance of democracy in The cir- 
Greece in one passage (3. 15. 1286 b 17 sqq.) with a reaction “Ge 
against the excessive concentration of power in the tyran- which de- 


nies, but in 6 (4). 13. 1297 b 22 sqq. he connects it rather poe 
with an increase in the populousness of States and in the ¢xistencein 
power of the hoplite force. It is likely enough that many 

early democracies originated in this way, for we learn from 
Aristotle (1297 b 24 sq.) that early democracies resembled 

what were afterwards called polities, and in polities the 
hoplites were supreme (2. 6.1265 b 26 sqq.: 3. 7. 1279b 

2 sqq.: 6 (4). 13. 1297 b 1 sqq.). 

The demos which set up the earliest democracies was 
commonly an agricultural or pastoral demos resident in the 
country (7 (5). 5. 1305a 18 sqq.) ; hence the rise of these 
democracies indicates a tendency on the part of the rural 
citizens to assert their claims at the expense of the nobles, 
who dwelt for the most part in the central city. We may 
gather the aims of those who founded early democracies 
from the organization they gave them. When Solon, for 
instance, set up a democracy at Athens, he left the magi- 
stracies in the hands of the richer class, but he took pains to 
secure that this class should govern well by giving the 
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whole body of citizens the right of electing the magistrates 
and reviewing their conduct in office and by opening the 
dicasteries to all, thus placing an efficient check on the 
magistrates (cp. 8 (6). 4.1318 b 271319 a 4). It is likely, 
therefore, that, when the rural hoplites set up one of these 
early democracies which resembled polities, they did so 
with the view of controlling and improving the adminis- 
tration of the nobles. They probably, however, had 
another aim also. They sought to obtain for themselves 
the right of deciding questions of peace, war, and alliance. 
They formed the most effective part of the army of the 
State, and their farms were exposed to the ravages of the 
enemy in case of war. It was natural, therefore, that they 
should claim this right, and none of the boons conferred by 
the early democracy can have been more highly valued by 
the peasant demos of those days than the right which it 
conferred on the assembly of deciding questions of peace, 
war, and alliance. 

It is interesting to note that the Lacedaemonian consti- 
tution, though it was not a democracy, went further than 
these early democracies. It opened the ephorate to the 
whole body of citizens. The poorest citizen might become 
a member of a powerful magistracy which checked and 
controlled the other magistracies of the State. The reason 
why the Lacedaemonian demos succeeded in acquiring this 
great privilege was probably two-fold. In the first place it 
was composed of citizens resident in Sparta, and not, like 
the demos of most States of early Greece, of citizens 
scattered over the territory, and next it was composed of 
citizens who were owners of land tilled for them by Helots, 
and who were not withdrawn by other occupations from 
political activity. 

Not all early democracies, however, were as limited and 
moderate as the Solonian democracy or the democracies 
resembling polities to which reference has been made. 
Democracies introduced after a sudden revolution, especially 
if that revolution was provoked by oppression or originated 
in contempt, were probably more extreme. When the 
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demos at Ambracia, for instance, apparently about B.C. 580, 
joined in expelling the hateful tyrant Periander, and set up 
a democracy (7 (5). 4. 1304.4 31 sqq.), the democracy set up 
will hardly have been as moderate as the Solonian. The 
same thing may probably be said of the democracy insti- 
tuted at Erythrae ‘in ancient times’ (év rots dpxalors xpdvors), 
when the demos changed the constitution in its indignation 
at the narrowness of the ruling class (7 (5). 6. 1305b 18 
sqq.). It is not certain that the Heracleia referred to in 
7 (5). 5. 1304b 31 is Heracleia on the Euxine, but, if this 
is so, as this colony was founded about B.C. 550, the de- 
’ mocracy which was introduced there on its foundation was 
an early one, and yet of a pronounced'type. The same 
thing may be said of the democracy which existed -at 
Syracuse before the tyranny of Gelon. This appears to 
have been unruly and disorderly (7 (5). 3. 1302 b 31 sq.), 
and cannot have been moderate. 

Aristotle is disappointingly silent as to the organization The de- 
of the forms of democracy intermediate between the most i cana 
moderate forms and the extreme form. We should know cracy in 
more than we do about the way in which Greek demo- ~~ 
cracies developed if we knew more than we do of the way: 
in which the powers of the Boulé developed. We know 
hardly anything on this subject as to other States than 
Athens, and even as to Athens we know but little. 

From the first the Boulé stands in a close relation to the 
popular assembly. As soon as a popular assembly acquires 
the right of arriving at political decisions of moment ?, we 
find it placed in charge of a Boulé, much as a blind man is 
placed in charge of a dog. We might ask why a separate 
body was needed for this purpose—why committees of the 
assembly chosen by it from time to time should not have 
sufficed. The answer is that a body not intermittently, but 
permanently in existence was needed, capable of introducing ~ 
measures into the assembly and of carrying its decisions 


1 It is remarkable that Solon the assembly were very limited 
instituted a Boulé at Athens, (see note on 1281 b 32). 
though the powers which he gave 
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into effect (8 (6). 8. 1322 b 13 sqq.). This duty might no 
doubt have been assigned to one of the ordinary magi- 
stracies, but it was evidently thought better to assign it to 
a body as little differentiated from the assembly and as 
accessible to all the citizens as possible. The Boulé must 
be a numerous body like the assembly and must be 
annually appointed by lot, and just as the assembly con- 
sisted of all the tribes, so all the tribes must have an equal 
voice in the Boulé. We do not know how soon the rule 
was introduced at Athens that no one could be more than 
twice a member of the Boulé (A6. Toa. c. 62 sud fin.) ; one 
effect of this rule, however, was that all the citizens came 
once or twice in their lives to be members of the Boulé, 
and that it consequently nearly resembled the small delib- 
erative body planned by Telecles the Milesian (6 (4). 14. 
1298 a 12 sqq.), of which all the citizens were to be members 
in succession. Another result of the rule was that none of 
the members of the Boulé could have more than two years’ 
experience, so that there was no fear of its being a skilled 
gathering capable of rivalling the assembly and dictating 
to it. More care was taken at Athens to make the Boulé 
an institution congenial to democratic feeling, and to pre- 
vent its encroaching on the prerogatives of the assembly, 
than to secure its efficiency. Its powers were probably 
largely increased when those of the Council of the Areo- 
pagus were curtailed; how great they were at one time is 
shown by the fact that it could sentence Athenian citizens 
to imprisonment and death (’A@. IToA. c. 45); yet it continued 
to be appointed by lot, not by election. No doubt, indeed, 
it was because the Boulé was appointed by lot and was the 
reverse of a skilled magistracy that so little hesitation was 
felt in adding to its powers. 

Whether there were any democracies in which the Boulé 
was appointed by election, we do not learn. In that 
of Rhodes, however, the Boulé so far differed from the 
Athenian Boulé that it was headed, and perhaps to a great 
extent guided, by great magistrates, the six prytaneis 
(Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2.178). In that of Thebes (B.C. 
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366) the Boulé seems to have been joined with the magi- 
strates for purposes of deliberation, and to have had the 
right to try murderers and to put them to death, or at any 
rate those whose guilt was evident (Xen. Hell. 7. 3. 5 sqq.). 

The Boulé played a great part in the democracies inter- The rise of 
mediate between the first and the last. But in course of eH ae 
time, at any rate in large and populous States, the revenues mocracy. 
became sufficient to provide ample pay for the assembly, 
dicasteries, and magistracies, and when pay could be pro- 
vided for the assembly and it came to meet frequently, the 
power of the Boulé began to decline (6 (4). 15. 1299 b 38 
sqq.: 8 (6). 2. 1317b 30 sqq.). The assembly now re- 
served all decisions for itself, and democracy assumed its 
ultimate form. Aristotle dates the decline of the power of 
the Boulé from the provision of pay for the assembly, and, 
as has already been pointed out, pay does not appear to 
have been provided for the assembly at Athens till after 
B.C. 403. 

The increase in the revenue of the State to which refer- 
ence has been made is regarded by Aristotle rather as the 
indispensable condition of the rise of the ultimate democracy 
than as its cause. He frequently traces in the Politics the 
way in which a moderate democracy passes into an ultimate 
democracy (2. 12.1274a 5 sqq.: 7 (5). 4. 13044 20 sqq.: 
6 (4). 4. 1292a 4 sqq.: 6 (4). 6.1292b 41 sqq.: 7 (5). 5. 
13Q5a 28 sqq.: 7 (5). 9. 1309 b 18 sqq.), and we gather that, 
at Athens at any rate, the change was due in part to the 
elation of the demos after their naval victory at Salamis, 
which had led to the foundation of the Athenian empire, 
and in part to the action of demagogues, who kept con- 
stantly adding to the power of the demos in the hope of 
winning its favour, till at last they made the assembly 
supreme over the law. In 7 (5). 5. 1305a 28 sqq., where 
the experience of Athens may or may not be present to 
Aristotle’s mind, the change is traced to the rivalry of 
competitors for office when the offices are filled by election 
without the safeguard of a property-qualification, and the 
demos elects. But perhaps we may infer from 6 (4). 12, 
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1296 b 29 sq. that the ultimate democracy would hardly 
come into being unless there was a great excess of artisans 
and hired labourers in the citizen-body, and that its rise 
was due in part to a change in the composition of the 
demos. It is implied in 6 (4). 4.1292a 4 sqq. that the 
admissibility to office of citizens of not unimpeachable 
extraction was one of the concomitants of its rise. In 
"AO. [IoA. c. 27 a Somewhat different account is given of the 
circumstances under which democracy became extreme at 
Athens, though here too ‘the elation of the many’ is men- 
tioned as one of the causes of the change. The decision of 
the demos ‘ to administer the constitution itself’, which pro- 
bably marks the introduction of the ultimate democracy, 
is there connected not with the provision of pay for the 
assembly, but with the concentration of the citizens in 
Athens during the Peloponnesian War and with their 
receipt of State-pay for service in war!. This account of 
the origin of the ultimate democracy at Athens does not 
quite agree with the account given in the Politics, which 
connects it with the provision of pay for the assembly. 

That a change sometimes occurred in the opposite direc- 
tion—that the ultimate democracy sometimes passed into 
the moderate forms—we see from 7 (5). 6. 1306b 21 and 
7 (5). 1. 1301 b 15 sq., but Aristotle nowhere gives us any 
account of the way in which this change commonly came 
about. 

The special characteristic of the ultimate democracy 
was, according to Aristotle, that under it the decrees of the 
assembly became supreme over the law and that the 
authority of the magistracies was overthrown (6 (4). 4. 
1292 a 4 8qq.: 6 (4). 14. 1298 b 13 sq.: 7 (5). 5. 1305 a 28 
sqq.). This would have been a great evil even if the meet- 
ings of the assembly had been attended by all the citizens, 
but, as a matter of fact, more classes than one were unable 
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to attend them. The rich were often prevented by the 
claims of their property from attending the meetings either 
of the assembly or of the dicasteries (6 (4). 6.1293 a 7 sqq.) ; 
they could attend occasional meetings, but not very frequent 
ones (8 (6). 5. 1320a 27 sqq.) ; and the rural citizens, some 
of whom must have lived, in Attica at all events, twenty or 
thirty miles from the place where the assembly met, were 
also often unable to be present. The result was that in 
the ultimate democracy supremacy over the law and the 
administration was exercised not by the whole citizen-body, 
but by the poorest class of urban citizens, those whose 
means were so small that the State-pay was a sufficient 
inducement to them to attend the assembly. Democracy 
in Greece, in fact, when fully developed, narrowed the class 
with which actual supremacy rested; we might have 
expected it to do the opposite. It culminated in a form in 
which the State paid the poorest and most ignorant class of 
urban citizens to attend the meetings of the assembly and 
did not enforce the attendance of other classes. Probably, 
however, other urban classes than the poorest did habitu- 
ally attend the meetings of the assembly even in this form 
of democracy, for we read in 6 (4). 11. 1296 a 14 sqq. that 
in democracies the moderately well-to-do class shared in 
office to a greater extent than in oligarchies, and this 
suggests that those of them who lived in or near the central 
city were not absent from the meetings of the assembly in 
ultimate democracies. | 

Aristotle makes various suggestions for the mitigation of 
the evils connected with the ultimate democracy. It was 
because the assembly met frequently in a democracy of. 
this kind that it came to claim all power for itself (6 (4). 15. 
1300a 38q.). Partly perhaps to check this abuse, as well 
as to lighten the pecuniary burden on the rich and to make 
it easier for them to attend, Aristotle recommends that the 
meetings of the assembly and the dicasteries should be 
made less frequent (8 (6). 5. 1320a 22 sqq.). He recom- 
mends also that meetings of the assembly should not be 
held in the absence of the country citizens (8 (6). 4. 13194 
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36 sqq.), and that its pauper members should be provided 
by States possessing surplus revenues with the means 
of engaging in agriculture or trade (8 (6). 5. 1320 a 35 sqq.). 
This would make them less eager for frequent meetings of 
the assembly. Elsewhere (6 (4). 14. 1298 b 13 sqq.) Aristotle 
recommends that the rich should be obliged by fines (he 
says nothing about the country citizens) to attend the meet- 
ings of the assembly. He adds other suggestions in 1298 b 
21 sqq. He may have been doubtful whether fines, however 
severe they might be, would suffice to enforce the attend- 
ance of the rich in an assembly in which they were greatly 
out-numbered, or he may have thought that the deliberative 
body would deliberate better if the numbers of the poor in 
it were less disproportionate than they usually were to 
those of the rich. At any rate he adds (1298 b 21)— it is 
advantageous, again, that those who are charged with 
deliberative functions should be elected or taken by lot in 
equal numbers from the parts of the State’ (i.e. the 
notables and the demos), ‘and it is also advantageous, if 
the members of the demos are greatly superior in number 
to the men of political capacity’ (i.e. the notables), ‘ either 
not to give pay to all, but only to a number proportionate 
to the numerical strength of the notables, or to exclude by 
lot those who are in excess of the proper number’. Aris- 
totle does not make it clear by whom the deliberative body 
the appointment of which he here suggests is to be elected, 
if it is elected and not appointed by lot, but his meaning 
seems to be that half of it is to be elected by the notables 
and half by the demos. If this is so, his recommendation 
amounts to a recommendation of a representative delibera- 
tive body in which the number of the representatives of 
the notables and demos should be equal. He omits to 
arrange for the payment of the representatives of the 
demos, though this would evidently be necessary. He 
would not apparently be content with a paid representative 
body elected in each deme by the members of the deme or 
appointed in each deme by lot, though the substitution of 
@ representative body of this kind for the popular assembly- 
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would seem to a modern to be the true remedy for the 
defects of the popular assembly. Such a representative 
body would have been less likely than the popular assembly 
to encroach on the province of the law and the magistra- 
cies, and it would have been more acceptable to the demos 
than the kind of representative body which Aristotle sug- 
gests, one in which the representatives of the notables are 
equal in number to those of the demos. 

It is evident from Aristotle’s language in such passages 
as 8 (6). 4.1319 b 6 sqq. that ultimate democracies were 
often introduced in Greece. They must have existed in 
many States besides Athens, though we are not able to 
point with certainty to any existing elsewhere. Perhaps 
the democracies at Cos, Rhodes, Heracleia, and Megara 
mentioned in 7 (5). 5. 1304 b 25 sqq. and the democracy at 
Cyrene mentioned in 8 (6). 4. 1319 b 22 sq. were ultimate 
democracies. Democracy was strong at Byzantium and 
Tenedos (6 (4). 4.1291 b 23 sqq.), but whether ultimate 
democracies existed there we do not know. 

Some ultimate democracies were no doubt more tolerable 
than others, The burden on the rich was less where the 
State-pay was provided wholly or in part by special 
revenues derived from dependent allies, or an emporium, or 
mines, or some exceptional product like silphium, and not 
exclusively by taxes levied on the rich. An ultimate 
democracy introduced gradually was less oppressive than 
one which was suddenly introduced after a victory over the 
rich won by leaders embittered by exile at the head of 
a demos infuriated by oppression. An ultimate democracy 
in which the poor greatly outnumbered the rich without 
any addition to their numbers from the moderately well-to- 
do was worse than one in which their numbers were less. 

It is evident that the ultimate democracy at Athens 
in the days before the rich were decimated by defeats 
on land (7 (5). 3. 1303 a 8 sqq.) and the whole State im- 
poverished by the disastrous latter years of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, differed greatly from what it became in the 
fourth century before Christ. Isocrates tells us (De Antid. 
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§ 159 sq.: cp. § 142) that when he was a boy—he was born 
in B.C. 436—everybody was eager to be reputed rich, but 
that at the time at which he was writing (B.C. 353) it was 
more perilous to be thought rich than to be an open 
criminal, for criminals were let off with light punishments, 
whereas absolute ruin befel persons held to be wealthy. 


Aristotle nowhere gives us in the Politics a full descrip- 
tion in detail of the organization and working of democracy. 
What he tells us on the subject he tells us incidentally. 
His aim in the last three Books of the Politics, as has 
already been said, is a practical aim, to guide Greek states- 
men and lawgivers in the construction and administration 
of the various constitutions, and it is from the remarks he 
makes in the course of pursuing this aim that we obtain his 
views on the subject of the organization and working of 
Greek democracy. Perhaps we learn from him more about 
its structure and institutions than about its life and 
working. 

If we seek pictures of its life and working, we shall find 
more of them in the pages of Thucydides than in those of 
the Politics. Herodotus had already dwelt on the passionate 
vehemence of democracy in action (3. 81) and had pointed 
out how much it did at Athens, at any rate in its earlier 
days, to stimulate patriotic effort (5. 78). Thucydides tells 
us far more. His task compelled him to study the be- 
haviour of the Athenian assembly in the many crises with 
which it had to deal in the course of the Peloponnesian 
War. We watch its behaviour to Pericles under the stress 
of cruel suffering. We see its hastiness and impulsiveness, 
its rapid alternations of severity and clemency, its suscepti- 
bility to excitement not only in an angry or vindictive 
direction, but also in the direction of mercy and sympathy’, 
its occasional recklessness and levity in dealing with im- 
portant affairs, and other weaknesses which affected it. 


1 Grote, Hist. of Greece, 9. 377, the Syracusan assembly under 
where Xen. Hell. 1. 5. 19 is re- similar circumstances (Diod. I1. 
ferred to, and the behaviour of 92) compared. 
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We see that in the fifth century before Christ, when the 
Athenian democracy was at its best, it was a government 
of action as well as of open discussion, though the famous 
lines of Ion of Chios in praise of its rival, the Lacedae- 
monian State (Fragm. 63 Nauck), suggest that he regarded 
it as even then too much a government of words. The 
orations of Demosthenes complete the picture by setting 
before us the weaknesses of the Athenian democracy at 
a time when it had lost much of its original vigour. 

Among the characteristics of democracy which had been 
already pointed out before Aristotle dealt with the subject 
the following may be mentioned :— 

I. its exercise of rule in the interest of a section of the 
citizens (Plato, Laws 715 A sq., 832 B sq.) and fre- 
quent oppression of the rich : 

2. its passion for liberty and equality (Plato, Rep. 557 B, 
558 C, 562 B sq.) and its jealousy of men of superior 
merit (see note on 1284 b 28): 

3. its demand for equality of access to magistracies, and 
hence for 

A. appointment to magistracies by lot, i.e. appoint- 
ment by lot out of all, not out of selected persons 
(zpéxpirot). This had been dwelt on by many 
from Herodotus’ time onwards : 

B. a rotation of office (Eurip. Suppl. 392 sqq. Bothe, 
406 sqq. Dindorf): 

C. the multiplication of offices and the diminution of 
their powers, resulting in feebleness of action 
(Plato, Polit. 303 A). Herodotus (3. 80) treats 
the accountability of magistrates as one of the 
institutions characteristic of democracy. 

4. its practice of referring questions to the whole citizen- 
body (Hdt. 3. 80 sad jin.) and of consulting the 
opinion of all (Eurip. Suppl. 424 sqq. Bothe, 438 sqq. 
Dindorf) : 

5. its aggrandizement of flatterers and demagogues (Aris- 
toph. Eq.) and especially of some one individual 
(Plato, Rep. 565 C): 
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6. Plato had hinted (Rep. 565 A) that the many were 
not eager to attend the meetings of the assembly 
unless they derived some profit from so doing, but 
he does not point out, as Aristotle does, the effect 
of State-pay in making democracies extreme: 

7. the favour shown in democracies to low birth, poverty, 
and want of education (Aristoph. Eq., [Xen.] Rep. 
Ath.: see note on 1317 b 38-41): 

8. the humouring in democracies of women, children, and 
slaves, and the license allowed to all to live as they 
please (Plato, Rep. 557 B sqq., 562 E sqq.). 

The following, on the other hand, are some of the chief 
characteristics of democracy to which Aristotle, so far’ as 
we know, was the first to call attention :— 

1. His classification of the kinds of democracy is more 
careful and more complete than the received one, 
which distinguished only between the zarpla dnpoxparla 
and the vewrdrn dnpoxparla. That democracies vary in 
kind as the demos which bears rule in each varies we 
had not been told by any one before, nor does it seem 
that any one had dwelt on the merits ofan agricultural 
and pastoral demos. The effect of abundant State-pay 
in making the extreme democracy possible is pointed 
out by him more clearly than by any one before. 

2. In his picture of the institutions of an extreme demo- 
cracy he dwells, as no one before him appears to 
have done, on its tendency to exalt the power of the 
assembly at the expense both of the law and of the 
Magistracies, even the Boulé. His view that the 
extreme democracy resembles tyranny may possibly 
have been suggested by some lines of Aristophanes 
(see note on 1292a 11), but had any one before him 
asserted the fact with equal clearness? 

3.. Aristotle was apparently the first to point out the ten- 
dency of the extreme democracy to make the citizen- 
body as large as possible, so that the demos might 
greatly outnumber the rich, and hence to extend 
citizenship even to illegitimate sons and the sons of 
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an alien or slave father or mother (8 (6). 4. 1319 b 
6 sqq.). 

4. He was also the first, so far as we know, to dwell on 
the tendency of democracy to mingle the citizens 
together and to modify or do away with earlier 
sectional distinctions and worships. 

5. The view that it is the tendency of democracy to 
assimilate the rearing, education, dress, and mode 
of life of rich and poor was apparently a common 
one (6 (4). 9. 1294b 19 sqq.), but he seems to have 
been among the first to mention this view. 

6. Had any one before him pointed out the tendency of 
democracy to restrict the term for which magistracies 
were tenable and to discourage a repeated tenure of 
magistracies, or drawn attention to the variations in 
the organization of the deliberative in democracies 
and in the extent of its powers ? 

7. Had any one before him pointed out that democracies 
were more secure and durable than oligarchies, or 
traced the various causes to which they owed this 
advantage ? 

8. We hear from no one else of the existence of demo: 
cracies not of law, but of custom and training, or of 
democracies of law, but not of custom and training. 


view of what is just claimed an equal share—we do not — 
distinctly learn in what, but probably in political power— 
for those who were equal in free birth (2Aevdepia). But who 
are equal in free birth? According to 3. 8. 12804 5 ‘all 
share in free birth’, but yet we read in 6 (4). 4.1291 b 26 sq. 
of ‘the class which is not free-born by descent from two 
citizen-parents ’ (rd pi e& ayporépwy modutGy éArcvOepor), an 
expression which seems to imply that the sons of only one 
citizen-parent are not fully free-born, and in 6 (4). 12. 
1296 b 17 sqq. it is implied that free birth is not possessed by 
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all, for it is there distinguished from ‘ numerical superiority ’ 
as falling under the head of ‘quality’ (rd zody), whereas the 
latter falls under the head of ‘ quantity ’ (rd zocdy). Soin 3. 
15. 1286 a 36 a demos consisting of the free-born is tacitly 
contrasted with a demos including other elements than the 
free-born. It seems clear, then, that democracy according 
to one conception of it claimed an equal share of political 
power only for those who were equal in free birth, not for 
any one and every one who might be made a citizen. 

But this restriction appears to pass out of sight in other 
accounts of the principle of democracy, for instance in that 
contained in 8 (6). 2, where it is implied that democracy 
claims equality for all, not merely for all who are equal in 
free birth. Democracy is said to aim at ‘freedom and 
equality ’ (6 (4). 4. 1291 b 34 sq.:°8 (6). 2. 1318 a g sq.), or 
at ‘freedom’ in its two kinds, freedom based on equality, 
which implies an interchange among the citizens of ruling 
and being ruled and the supremacy of the will of the 
majority, and freedom in the sense of living as one likes, 
which implies not being ruled at all, or, if that is im- 
possible, an interchange of ruling and being ruled (8 (6). 
2. 1317a 40—b 17). Elsewhere (7 (5). 9. 1310a 28 sqq.) 
democracy is said to be characterized by two things, the 
supremacy of the majority and freedom in the sense of 
living as one likes. Here freedom is distinguished from 
the supremacy of the majority, though this is regarded as 
a kind of freedom in 8 (6). 2. 1317 a 40 sqq. 

In these accounts of democracy it is implied that freedom 
and equality are conferred on all, both rich and poor. True, 
the rich will be in a minority, and as the majority is 
supreme, the poor will be supreme. But the rich will have 
a share of authority. It is on this principle that the first 
form of democracy is organized, that which is especially 
based on equality () Aeyouévn padtora xara 7d Ivo, 6 (4). 4. 
1291 b 30 sqq.). In that form all share in the constitution 
alike. 

But democracy is also the rule of the poor, whether in 
a majority or not (3. 8. 1280a 1 sqq.). Then it is not 
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necessarily the rule of the majority, nor is it based on 
equality for all. Here we have an account of democracy 
which conflicts with those previously given. What right 
on democratic principles have the poor to rule, if they are 
in a minority? A democracy which gives supremacy to 
a minority of poor would seem to sin against the principle 
of arithmetical equality, which is the basis of democracy 
according to 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 3 sq. 

It will be seen that Aristotle’s account of democracy js 
not free from inconsistencies. Nor are we yet at an end of 
them. Democracy tends to favour not only the poor, but 
also bastards, half-aliens, and half-slaves, and to admit 
them to citizenship (3. 5.1278 a 26 sqq.: 8 (6). 4. 1319 b 
6 sqq.: 6 (4). 4. 1291 b 26 sq.). Thus democracy is some- 
thing more than the rule of the poor; it is the rule of 
a demos possibly comprising half-alien and half-servile 
elements. Now at last we have sounded the depths of the 
democratic principle. Low birth and favavola are as dear 
to it as poverty (8 (6). 2. 1317 b 38 sqq.). 

Another characteristic of democracy is the assimilation 
of the dress and mode of life of rich and poor, and of the 
rearing of their children (6 (4). 9. 1294b 19 sqq.). This is 
in harmony with the conception of democracy according to 
which it is based on equality for all. 

The inconsistencies which have been noticed in Aristotle’s 
account of democracy perhaps reflect real inconsistencies in 
democracy itself: It is perhaps true that democracy claims 
equality for all and the supremacy of the majority and an 
interchange of rule, but also claims supremacy for the poor 
and low-born. Its claims are thus not wholly self-consistent, 
but its paramount claim is supremacy for the poor and 
the full participation of the poor in all forms of political 
activity. 

Its organization will evidently vary according as one or 
other of these conceptions of it predominates. Aristotle's 
first form of democracy is based on the conception accord- 
ing to which democracy implies equality for all; the 
ultimate democracy on the conception according to which 
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democracy is the supremacy of the poor and the full 
participation of the poor in all forms of political activity. 
But even in the ultimate democracy the principle of the 
equality of rich and poor was not abandoned; the rich 
were legally possessed of all the political rights enjoyed by 
the poor, though they were commonly in too great a minority 
to exercise them with effect. There was a nominal equality, 
but a real inequality, in the position of rich and poor. 
One characteristic of democracy meets with less notice 
from Aristotle than we might have expected. If it is the 
rule of the many and the poor, the many, we are told in 
8 (6). 4. 1318b 16 sq., seek gain rather than honour, and 
gain, we might expect, rather than a barren liberty and 
equality, or even a barren rule of the poor, must be the 
aim of democracy. And, in fact, Aristotle implies in 8 (6). 
7.1322 a 40 sqq. that one of the characteristics of democracy 
is that those who rule in it seek gain rather than honour. 
But nothing is said of this characteristic of democracy else- 
where. The aim of democracy is usually represented by 
Aristotle to be liberty, or liberty and equality, or the rule 
of the majority or of the poor, or the interchange of rule, 
not the gain of the ruling class. Yet perhaps his remark 
in 8 (6). 7. 1321 a 40 sqq. is not without an element of 
truth. The dominant class in a democracy usually seeks 
not only to rule but to derive material profit from its rule. 





Some cone Some light will be thrown on the characteristics of Greek 

trasts of 4 democracy if we briefly note a few important points in 

modem de- which it differed from modern democracy. 

mocm*Y- The demos in a Greek State was only a section of the 
working class, for a large part of the working class con- 
sisted of metoeci and slaves. Hence the dominant class in 
a Greek democracy was less numerous and outnumbered 
the rich and the moderately well-to-do less, than in 
a modern democracy. Thus in 6 (4). 14. 1298b 23 sq. it is 
implied that the demos might not greatly exceed the 
notables in number. Nor was this all. The poorer class 
of citizens in a Greek democracy was itself a privileged 
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class and had classes beneath it on which it looked 
down, metoeci and slaves. Not so the poor in a modern 
democracy. 

The demos in a Greek State was not too large to be 
brought together in an open-air meeting for purposes of 
deliberation and discussion. A meeting composed of all 
the citizens of a modern city would often be unmanageably 
large, and a meeting composed of all the citizens of a 
modern State would be manifestly impossible. Hence 
a modern democracy cannot be ruled by the demos in 
person; it must be ruled by representatives, and an assem- 
bly of representatives is less likely to be able to make its 
momentary will supreme over the law and to overthrow 
the authority of the magistracies than an assembly com- 
posed of the citizens themselves. In a Greek democracy, 
on the other hand, it was comparatively easy for the whole 
citizen-body gathered in an assembly and headed by its 
demagogues to administer as well as to rule and to free 
itself from the restraints of law. 

In a Greek democracy, again, the State was ruled from 
one centre, in modern democracies it is ruled from many 
centres, which check and balance each other. Its policy is 
shaped by representative bodies representing a number of 
widely scattered constituencies, no one of which is dominant 
over the rest. It is the result of discussion carried on by 
persons gathered from a very large area, whereas in the 
assembly of a Greek democracy the disputants would usually 
be citizens of a single not very large city. A modern 
democracy consequently stands far more in need of 
organizers and wire-pullers than a Greek democracy did, 
and these men play a far greater part in it. They are 
needed, indeed, not only to keep the various centres work- 
ing together, but also to guide the many elections of 
officials and representatives which must necessarily take 
place. These are far more numerous in a modern than in 
a Greek democracy, because the lot is not now used in 
making appointments to offices. 

.We have seen that the deliberative in a Greek demo- 
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cracy, consisting as it did of the citizens themselves, not of 
representatives of them, stood in a different relation to the 
magistracies from that in which a representative deliber- 
ative body stands to the executive in a modern democracy. 
It was also less checked by the judicial authority than the 
deliberative in a modern democracy. The judges in a 
Greek democracy were not trained lawyers marked off by 
special knowledge from the common herd, but ordinary 
citizens grouped in large dicasteries, who shared the pas- 
sions and the prejudices which prevailed in the deliberative 
assembly. In the ultimate democracy these dicasteries 
were paid, and consisted to a large extent of poor men, 
who were often only too ready to become the tools of the 
demagogues in their schemes of confiscation (8 (6). 5.13204 
4 sqq-). 

Another difference may be noted between the deliber- 
ative assembly in a Greek democracy and the legislature in 
a modern democracy. It was not a legislative body only, 
but both a legislative and a deliberative body, having power 
to decide some important administrative questions, such as 
those of peace, war, and alliance. Indeed, it had also power 
to decide some important judicial questions, for it had 
power to inflict on citizens the punishments of death, exile, 
and confiscation of property. Its powers, therefore, re- 
sembled those of the magistrates more than those of a 
modern legislative body do, and it was more easy for it to 
become a jealous rival of the magistrates, and ultimately to 
weaken their authority. 

The poorer citizens in a Greek democracy, again, were 
more aspiring than the corresponding class in a modern 
democracy. They sought not merely for substantial gains 
or for a control of legislation and taxation in their own 
interest, but also for the gratification of their vanity ; they 
wished to hold office and to act as judges and members 
of the assembly. They enjoyed having great men before 
them competing for their votes. In modern demo- 
cracy this aim is still present, but as the sovereign people 
does not rule in person and cannot be gathered into one 
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all-powerful assembly, it is gratified in a less direct way. 
Modern democracy, though it demands a rotation of office 
(see note on 1317 b 17), seeks rather to regulate legislation 
and taxation in the interest of the labouring class than to 
give a turn of office to every poor man. Even in the ulti- 
mate form of Greek democracy, indeed, the poor did not 
claim to hold offices which demanded special experience 
and skill. , 

In ancient Greece, again, democracy, or at any rate 
extreme democracy, meant the supremacy of classes which 
were often in part of semi-alien or semi-servile origin. 
In many Greek cities the urban section of the demos 
contained a large admixture of elements of this kind. 
Democracy in most modern States brings no such conse- 
quences with it, though it is true that in the United States 
classes which are semi-alien, or even more than semi-alien, 
play a considerable part in politics. 


TYRANNY. 


Aristotle does not always define tyranny in the same The defin- 
way. His earliest definition of it in the Politics makes it ried 
a form of monarchy in which rule is exercised for the 
advantage of the monarch (3. 7. 1279b 6 sq.), but in the Sixth 
(old Fourth) Book he treats as forms of tyranny a despotic 
kind of kingship found in some barbarian nations and the 
aesymneteship of early Greece (6 (4). 10. 1295a 7 sqq.), 
though he does not appear to hold that either the barbarian 
king or the aesymnete ruled for his own advantage. His 
reason for classing these two forms of monarchy as tyrannies 
apparently is that both possessed large powers of arbitrary 
rule (1295a 16 sq.). Viewed in this light, the name of tyranny 
may be given to any office exercising despotic authority ; 
thus the ephorship was regarded by some as a tyranny 
(2.6, 1265b 40: cp. 2. 9. 1270b 13 sq.). Thucydides seems 
to approach this view when he tacitly contrasts tyrannies 
with ‘hereditary kingships with fixed rights’ (émt fnrois 
yépact marptxat BactAeiat, 1. 13). 
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Others found the distinctive mark of tyranny not so 
much in the despotic character of its rule as in its not 
ruling in accordance with law. Thus Plato says in Polit. 
301 B, Sray pyre card vduovs pyre card €6n mpdrry ris els 
Epywy ... pav ov rére roy Trowtroy Exacroy Tépavvoy KAnréop ; 
Cp. Rhet. 1. 8. 1365b 37, povapyla 3 éort xara rotvoua ey # 
els Grdvrwy Kips eorw rovrwy 32 7 pey xara rag tivd Bact- 
Aela, ¥ 3 ddpioros rupayyls, and Xen. Mem. 4. 6. 12, rm pep 
yap éxdvrwy re tév dvOpdaev cal xatd vdpovs tay addEwv 
dpxiy Bacrelay iyyetro (sc. Dwxpdrns), thy 3% axdyrwy re cal pi 
Kata yépous, GAA’ Srws 5 &pywy BovdAciro, rypavylda. In the 
passage last quoted we find a further characteristic added 
that the rule of the tyrant is exercised over unwilling 
subjects (cp. Thuc. 3. 37. 2). 

Tyranny is also described as a kind of rule based on 
deceit or force (Diog. Laert. 3. 83, rupavyls 3¢ éorw ev 7 
mapaxpovobévres 7) Biacbdvres tad Twos dpxovrar: cp. Xen. 
Mem. 3. 9. 10 and Pol. 7 (5). 10. 1313 a 9 sq., where see 
note). 

Aristotle’s prevailing tendency is to define tyranny, or at 
any rate that kind of tyranny which is thought to be 
especially tyranny (6 (4). 10. 1295a 17 sqq.), as a form of 
monarchy in which the monarch rules irresponsibly over 
men as good as, or better than, himself for his own advan- 
tage, and consequently rules over unwilling subjects (6 (4). 
10. 1295 a19sqq.)!. Tyranny is the perversion not merely 
of kingship (3. 7. 1279 b 4 sqq.), but of absolute kingship (6 
(4). 2. 1289a 39 sqq.), and just as the absolute king is 
greatly superior to those over whom he rules and rules for 
the common advantage, so his antithesis the tyrant is the 
inferior, or at any rate only the equal, of those over whom 
he rules and rules for his own advantage. It follows that 
if a man is to possess absolute power and not to be 
a tyrant, he must not only rule for the common advantage, 
but also be greatly superior to those over whom he rules 


? In this kind of tyranny the in which the tyrant possesses only 
tyrant possesses unlimited powers, limited powers and uses them for 
but is there not a kind of tyranny _his own advantage? 
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(4 (7). 3. 1325b 3 sqq.). When the ruler possesses this 
transcendent superiority, men willingly accept his rule (3. 
13. 1284 b 32 sqq.), and he is not a tyrant. Rule comes to 
the king by reason of his virtue, to the tyrant by reason of 
the power which enables him to make himself tyrant, 
whether that power is possessed by him as a king or as 
a great official or as a demagogue and general (7 (5). 10. 
1310b 14-31). 


The first introduction of tyranny in the Greek world The rise of 
seems to have been due not to demagogues, but to kings '*"": 


or great officials who converted the positions legally held 
by them into tyrannies, and thus were the first to make 
the breach through which later on so many soldier-dema- 
gogues successfully passed. Tyranny was a legacy from 
the early incautious days in which kingships existed and 
great magistracies were held by single individuals. Even 
the soldier-demagogue, when he arose, commonly held some 
great military office before he made himself tyrant (7 (5). 
5- 1305 7 8qq.)- 

In later days most tyrants, but not all, won their tyran- 
nies as demagogues. Not all, for some won their tyrannies 
simply because they possessed an overpowering influence 
in the State (7 (5). 3. 1302 b 15 sqq.), others because they 
were the holders of important offices for long terms (7 (5). 
8. 1308 a 20 sqq.), others because they belonged to leading 
families in close oligarchies (7 (5). 8. 1308 a 22 sq.), others 
because they were captains of mercenaries (7 (5). 6. 1306 a 
22 sq.) or ‘neutral magistrates’ (dpxovres peoldio, 7 (5). 6. 
1306 a 26 sqq.). Another class of tyrants consisted of 
nominees of Persia or in later days of Macedon. 

The rise of tyranny in ancient Greece was not, as it was 
in mediaeval Italy, a symptom of exhaustion and weariness 
of faction. It was often due rather to the difficulty which 
the demos experienced in overthrowing oligarchies which 
oppressed it. It could not easily overthrow these olig- 
archies unless it was headed by a man possessing both — 
military and demagogic skill. In early oligarchies the 
demos was for the most part a rural demos, while the 
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oligarchs dwelt in the city. A demagogue at the head of 
a demos of this kind found himself in a difficult position. 
He had to defend in the city the rights of supporters 
scattered over the country, too distant and busy to give 
him effective support. He had to prosecute in oligarchical 
lawcourts ‘rich men who had wronged poor men. We can 
readily imagine that he was almost driven by stress of 
circumstances to make himself tyrant (Plato, Rep. 565 D 
sqq.). He would obviously stand in great need of a body- 
guard. That Cypselus, though the founder of a tyranny at 
Corinth, never had a bodyguard is mentioned as a remark- 
able fact (7 (5). 12. 1315 b 27 sq.). This bodyguard he had to 
ask of the State, and Aristotle thinks (3. 15. 1286 b 35 sqq.) 
that the citizens would have been wise if they had done 
what was usually done when an aesymnete was elected, 
and had limited the numbers of the bodyguard, not allowing 
it to be stronger than the many, but this precaution was 
commonly neglected, no doubt because, when the body- 
guard was granted, the demos felt unbounded confidence in 
its champion. The bodyguard of a tyrant was usually 
composed of aliens, notwithstanding that he had the sup- 
port of the demos, and this was a sinister sign. It meant 
that he intended to be independent of the demos. 

An alien bodyguard would be most easily hired in 
regions in which mercenary soldiers were easily obtainable. 
Thus Corinth Sicyon and Megara, the earliest homes of 
tyranny in Greece Proper, were close to Arcadia, where 
mercenary soldiers were always to be had. States 
bordering on regions peopled with warlike barbarians 
(for instance, States in Caria, Sicily, or Thrace), or 
near bodies of warlike slaves like the Penestae, were 
similarly circumstanced. It would be especially easy, again, 
to obtain mercenaries at the close of great wars, when large 
numbers of men had lost all taste and aptitude for peaceful 
pursuits. Thus the tyranny of Dionysius the Elder at 
Syracuse and probably that of Pherae arose at the end of 
the Peloponnesian War. It was no doubt a fortunate thing 
for Greece that these tyrannies enlisted so many turbulent 
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spirits in their service and drew them away to Syracuse 
and Pherae. 

It was not always under oligarchy that the hostility 
between rich and poor arose from which tyranny usually 
sprang. It sometimes arose under a democracy. Herodotus 
(3. 82) describes tyranny as arising under both oligarchy 
and democracy. Plato, indeed, in the Republic (562 B sqq.) 
conceives tyranny as always arising under democracy, but 
that was evidently not the case. In his picture of the 
tyrant he clearly has Dionysius the Elder especially in view, 
and the tyranny of Dionysius the Elder arose under a 
democracy (Plut. Reg. et Imp. Apophth. 176 D). 

The rise of tyranny seems to have been often connected 
with other than purely internal difficulties, though neither 
Plato nor Aristotle draws attention to the fact. Dionysius 
the Elder acquired his tyranny when Syracuse was fighting 
for its existence against a Carthaginian invasion of Sicily 
which had already proved fatal to several of its Greek 
cities. It is likely enough that the establishment of a 
tyranny at Corinth by Cypselus in B.c. 657 was connected 
with the revolt of Corcyra from Corinth and the sea- 
fight fought by their fleets in B.C. 664. So again the 
origin of the tyranny at Pherae was probably connected 
with the struggle of Larissa and Pherae for supremacy, 
which, beginning at the end of the fifth century B.C, ulti- 
mately resulted in the subjection of Thessaly to Philip of 
Macedon. At times of crisis, when the existence of the 
State was threatened by external foes, the concentration of 
civil and military authority in the hands of one able man 
had its advantages'. This was especially felt in Sicily, 
which never forgot that a formidable Carthaginian invasion 
had been repulsed in B.C. 480 by the tyrant Gelon. If the 
invasion of Greece Proper by Xerxes had been repulsed 
under the leadership of tyrants, it is probable that tyranny 
would have won the prestige there which it enjoyed in 


1 That the value ofasingleable 18, Isocr. Nicocl. § 24 sq., and 
ruler was recognized we see from Demosth. De Fals. Leg. c. 184 sq. 
Thuc. 6. 72. 3, Xen. Anab. 6. 1. 
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Sicily. No doubt tyrannies were often successfully set up 
at times when the State was not menaced by any external 
perils, and when the only thing that troubled its peace was 
internal faction. This was the case with the tyranny of 
Peisistratus among others. 
The a of The mere fact that tyrants needed a bodyguard made 
‘yrants. a considerable revenue a necessity of their position. Thus 
it was in wealthy States that tyranny was most at home. 
This large revenue was raised by taxation which was often 
oppressive. We gather from 7 (5). 11. 1314b 14 that 
‘eisphorae and liturgies’ were commonly exacted by tyrants 
from their subjects. We also hear of their receiving a certain 
proportion of the produce of the soil, often a tenth. The 
heavy taxes levied by tyrants were a characteristic feature 
of their fule, and were no doubt partly responsible for its 
commonly short duration. Free States appear to have 
intentionally abstained from following their example in 
this matter. Usually, however, tyrants were not satisfied 
with possessing a large revenue; they also sought to amass 
a treasure (7 (5). 11.1314b10). The possession of a treasure 
enabled them to act more promptly in special emergencies 
than they could otherwise have done. They needed it, or 
thought that they needed it, to face the perils of their position, 
but it also added to these perils, for those whom the tyrant 
left in charge of his treasure, when he was absent from the 
city, often conspired against him (7 (5). 11. 1314 b 10 sqq.). 
It was easy for tyrants to amass a treasure, for, as their rise 
to supreme power was commonly opposed by most of the rich, 
they had abundant opportunities of enriching themselves 
by confiscation. The more the expenditure of the tyrant 
increased, the greater would be the temptation to plunder 
the rich, and his expenditure constantly tended to increase. 
Partly to keep his mercenaries employed, partly to win 
glory and popularity, partly to make himself indispensable 
to the State, the tyrant often made war. He would easily 
find excuses for war, for the great resources, political mili- 
tary and financial, which were at his disposal and the 
concentration of aythority in his hands must have made all 
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neighbouring States distrustful of him and anxious, if not 
actually hostile. His own subjects were not sorry when he 
made war, for they knew that he would be obliged to arm 
them, and they hoped, when he had done so, to find some 
opportunity of dethroning him (Diod. 14. 45. 5, 14. 64. 4: 
Isocr. Hel. § 32). 

The extent to which tyrants altered the laws and consti- 
tution of the State which they ruled seems to have varied. 
Mr. Freeman is probably right in saying (Sicily, 2. 53): ‘It 
does not appear that the tyrant, as a rule, swept away the 
laws and constitution of the city. The forms of law might 
go on; it was enough if magistrates and assemblies practi- 
cally did their master’s bidding. Whenever either silent 
influence or express command failed to secure obedience, 
the spearmen were ready to step in’. Still Herodotus (3. 80) 
says of the tyrant, ‘he changes traditional customs’ (»ydpata 
kivet wdrpia), and it is clear from Isocr. Ad Nicocl. § 17 sq. 
that the tyrants of Salamis in Cyprus at any rate, besides 
issuing their edicts (Isocr. loc. cit.: cp. Pol. 6 (4). 4. 1292 a 
20), also revised the laws and tried and decided lawsuits in 
person. 

Aristotle recommends the tyrant to win, if possible, the 
support both of the rich and of the poor, or, if not, the 
support of whichever of these classes was the stronger 
(7 (5). 11. 1315 a 31 sqq.). He implies that it was always 
open to him to win the support of the rich, but this it must 
have commonly been difficult for him to do. His taxation 
fell with especial severity on the rich. He dreaded those 
of them who ranked as notables, for conspiracies against 
him were for the most part their work, and he especially 
dreaded those who overtopped the rest (7 (5). 11. 1313 a 40). 
It cannot have been easy for him to employ the notables 
in the work of government, and yet, if they had no share in 
it, they were discontented. The tyrants seem to have 
brought into the administration of the State the methods 
by which the generals in command of besieged cities con- 
trolled them (see note on 1313a 41), and these methods 
would be especially odious to the leisured class, the class 
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which set most store by freedom in social intercourse. 
Greek cities were commonly pervaded by a hum of dis- 
cussion and talk, but a silence fell on them under a tyranny 
of the worse kind; the tyrant’s spies made social inter- 
course dangerous; the citizens came not only to distrust 
each other, but to be unacquainted with each other. The 
poor suffered less under a government of this kind than the 
rich. The tax on the produce of the soil no doubt fell in 
part upon them, and the impoverishment of the rich must 
have cost them dear. Tyrants were also sometimes led by 
their fear of plots to discourage the residence of the poor 
in the central city and to keep them hard at work. Still 
they occasionally helped the poor with gifts or loans of 
money, and were often great builders, and therefore great 
employers of labour. The tyrants of Corinth and probably 
of Miletus ! founded colonies which must have given many 
poor men a chance of enriching themselves, and so did 
Dionysius the Elder. The luxurious court of the tyrant 
was partly supplied by alien handicraftsmen, but it was 
also a source of profit to the native poor, and many new 
arts were introduced and old ones developed under his rule. 

Plato’s sketch of the tyrant’s career (Rep. 568 E), how- 
ever, implies that a time often came in the course of it 
when he found that he had run through the property of the 
rich. He had now only poor men to tax, and his heavy 
expenditure had to be maintained at the cost of his early 
friends, the demos. He thus lost their good will, and it 
sometimes became necessary for him to disarm them and 
to win fresh supporters by emancipating slaves. 

Even a short period of tyranny must have been injurious 
to a State. Many of its natural leaders would be put to 
death or exiled or stripped of their property, and however 
short a time a tyranny might last, it would be difficult, 
when it fell, to replace them in their position. A long 
continuance of tyranny, however, must have been far more 
ruinous. In the early days of a tyrant’s rule the citizens 
would at any rate know what freedom meant, for they would 

' See as to the latter E. Meyer, Gesch. des Alterthums, 2. 447. 
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have lived at one time under more or less free institutions ; 
but as time went on and a generation grew up which had 
never known any government but tyranny, a visible deterior- 
ation of character must have set in. The best elements of 
the citizen-body would long have been weeded out and 
their place taken by the tyrant’s mercenaries, some of them 
probably not even of Hellenic extraction, and only those 
would have been left from whom the tyrant had nothing to 
fear. A general mediocrity would prevail. The citizens 
would not be as well acquainted with each other as they 
were in a free State, and would often lack confidence in 
themselves and in each other. A State thus morally 
enfeebled was fit for nothing but tyranny, and tyranny 
would find a more or less permanent home in it. This, at 
any rate, was the fate of Syracuse. Yet it was not the fate 
of all States long ruled by tyrants. At Heracleia on the 
Euxine, on the extinction of a tyranny which lasted for 
nearly eighty years, a democracy was set up which would 
seem to have been sufficiently well-ordered to last for more 
than two centuries, and which came to an end only when the 
city received its death-blow. 

In the later years of Greek tyranny the tyrant was often 
not even a native of the State he ruled. He was fre- 
quently merely a captain of mercenaries unconnected with 
the State. 

As in mediaeval Italy, so in ancient Greece tyrants do 
not all stand on the same level. Not only were some far 
better rulers than others, but some could point to public 
services which made amends to a certain extent for their 
usurpation of power. Gelon and Dionysius the Elder 
humbled Carthage and added to the greatness of Syracuse, 
while others could claim to have overthrown oppressive 
oligarchies, 

Tyranny was less widespread in ancient Greece than in Some 
mediaeval Italy, and held its ground with more difficulty, Pots of 


contrast 

In mediaeval Italy its rise often meant that the citizens honiben 
3 5 ranoy in 

were weary of the struggles of the factions which had ahcient 
torn the State asunder and had made material prosperity Greece and 
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impossible, or that they saw that the days of citizen armies 
were over and that the mercenary troops which had taken 
their place needed a strong hand to rule them. Its rise was 
often a symptom of exhaustion and decline. This was less 
the case in ancient Greece. The rise of tyranny there did 
not commonly betoken a diminution of political ardour in 
the minds of the citizens or a disinclination for military 
service. Citizen armies did not fall into the background 
in ancient Greece as much as they did in mediaeval Italy. 
Tyranny was less dictated by circumstances and was more 
reluctantly endured. One indication of this may be found 
in the short duration of most dynasties of tyrants in ancient 
Greece, and the long continuance of many such dynasties 
in mediaeval Italy. The establishment of a tyranny in 
ancient Greece often meant no more than this, that some 
clever and unscrupulous soldier-demagogue had succeeded 
in using for his own aggrandizement a moment of disunion 
or of internal or external crisis. 
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"Ev dmdoais tais réxvats Kai rais émorhpats tats 1288b 10 
pi xara pbpiov ywopévais, d\Ad wept yévos & Ti TeAclais 
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dois yap tis dplorns tuyxeiv lows ddbvaroy, Gore Thy Kparl- 25 
orny Te amwda@s Kal tiv éx ray droKepévor dplorny ov det 
AcAnbévar rov dyabdy vopobérny Kai Tov ds d\n bas mrodcTiKéy® 

4 ére 82 rpirny ray &€ brobécews: Set yap Kai Thy dobcicay Sv- 
vaoOa Oewpeiy, é€ dpyiis re was dv yévorro, Kal yevopévn 
tiva tpbrov dy chloro mieiaTov xpbvov Aéyw dé olor ef Tive 30 
mbAve oupBéBnxe pire Tiv aplorny modrreder Oat modtrelay 
dyxopiyntéy re elvat kai tav dvayxaloy, pyre Tiv évde- 

5 xopévny éx trav drapxévrav, ddAd twa davdorépay, wapa - 
wévra 8¢ Taira thy pddota wmdoas Ttais wédeow dpudr- 
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35 Tovcay Sei yvmpifey, ds of mAcioro THY dropaivopévey wept 
worrelas, kai ef rdd\Xa A€youot Karas, TaY ye xpncipev 
Stapaprdvovew, ov yap pbvoy riv dplorny det Oewpeiv, dAAa 6 
kai tiv Suvariv, dpolws St xal riv pdw Kai Kxoworépay 
adndaais: viv 8 of pv tiv dxpotdrny xal deopévny sod- 

49ANS yxopnylas (Hrovor pévoy, of dé waddov kowshy Twa ré- 
yovres Tas trapyotoas avatpobyres troXteias Tiy Aaxwovixiy 

1289 a # rea GAAnv erawobow' xpi et roadrny elonyeiobat ragw 7 
Hy padios éx trav trapxovcdy kai meobjcovrat Kai dvvy- 
covrat Koveveiv, ds Eoriy ovK Grarroy Epyor rd éravopbaoat 
rodirelay 4 xaracKevdfey ef dpyiis, Sowep Kai rd pera- 
5 pavOdve Toh pavOdvew é£ dpyis. 8d wpds rois elpnuévors 
cal rais Srapyovoas modirelas det Sivacbar Bonbeiv rdv 
moditixby, Kabdrep Xx On Kai rpbrepoy, robro 8 ddtvaroy 8 
dyvoobyra wéca modtrelas éoriv ef8n. viv 8 play dnpoxpa- 
tiay olovral ries elvat xal play ddrryapylay’ otk tore & 

10 robr dAnbés, dore Set ras diadopas ph AavOdvew ras ray 
mwokireayv, mora, kal cuvridevra: rocayas, pera 8 ris9 
auris ppovicems ratrns Kal vbuous rods dplorovs léeiv xai 
rous éxdoryn Trav wodtre@y dpubrrovras’ mpds yap Tas ede : 
relas rods vépous Set rber Oa kai riOevrat wdvres, GAN ov Tas 

15 worTelas mpds rovs vésous, wodiTeia yey ydp éort Téfts rats 10 
wéreow h epi ras apyds, tiva rpbrov vevépnvrat, cal rf 
7d Kopiov rijs wodirelas Kai rl 1d rédos éxdorors TAS Kove 
vlas torly’ vbpor & Keywpiopévor trav 8nrAotvvrey Thy wor 
relav, xaO’ obs Sef rods Apyovras dpyew cai duddrrew rods 

20 wapaBalvovras avrovs. adore Sfdov Sri ras diagopas dvay- 11 
Katov xal rov apOpdy txew ris wortrelas éxdorns Kal pds 
ras Trav vopeory Oéces’ ob yap olby re rods advrovds vouous cup- 
déperw rais édtyapylas ovdt rais Snpoxparlas wéoats, 
efrep 8) mreiovs Kai ph pla Snpoxparla pdt ddrryapyfa 

25 wbvoy éorly, 

2. ’Erel 8 & rH mpory pebbdn mepi roy wertredy drer- 
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Abpea Tpeis pey tas dpOads modirelas, Baciwrelay dpicro- 
Kpariay wodirelay, rpets St Tas TovTwy wapexBdoes, TUpay- 
vida. pew Baorreias, drdcyapyiav 8 dpioroxparias, Snpoxpa- 
tiay dt worirelas, kai wepi pév dpiocroxparias cai Baowwelas 30 
elpnra: (7d yap wepi rijs dplarns wodtrelas Oewpijoat radvrd 
Kal wepi: rovray éorw elreivy tev dvoudrwv* Bovderae yap 
éxarépa Kar’ dperiy cuveordvat Kexopnynpévny), eri 8 ri 
Stadépovowy ddAjAwy dpioroxpartia cai Baoireia, kai aére 
bet Bacrtclay voullew, Sudpiota: mpbrepov, Aorwdy mepi mo- 35 
Arrefas SteAOciy Tis TE KowH mpocayopevopévns dvbpart, 
Kai wepi trav ddAwv modtremv, ddtyapxlas re Kal 8npo- 
2 xparias xal tupavvidos. gavepiv pey ovv Kal TovToy TOY 
wapexBdcewy ris yeplorn Kai Sevrépa ris, dvdyxn yep 
Thy pey ris mpdrns xal Oaordrns wapéxBacw eivat yxetpi- 40 
orny’ Tiv 8 Bacirelay dvayxaiov i} robvopa pbvoy Exety ouK 
oveay, } did odd direpoyiy elva: thy Tod Baridevovros: 1289 b 
dare tiv tupavvida yeplorny odcay mreioroy dréyew TON- . 
reias, Sevrepoy de tiv ddtyapxiav (} yap dpioroxparia dié- 
ornxey awd Tavrns word ris wodirelas), perpiwrdrny de 
3 riv Snpoxpariav, dn pey ovv tis aredpivaro Kai Tov wp& 5 
TEpor obrws, ov pay eis TavTd BréWas Hyiv, éexeivos pey yap 
éxpive tracey piv ovody émexay, olov ddryapylas re xpn- 
orjs Kal trav GddAwv, xetplorny Snuoxparlav, gatrAwy 6e 
dpiorny’ hpets 8t dws ravras éEnuaprnpévas eival dapev, 
xai Bedrrio péy ddrryapylay AdAnv GAAns od Karas Exe 10 
4 Néye, Hrrov 8 GavrAnv, GAA wepl pev ris rovabrns Kpi- 
cens ddeloOw ra viv. jpiv dé mp@rov pev daiperéov wébcat 
' Stadopal rav wodreay, elnep Err edn mrelova Tis Te Sy-. 
poxparias nai tis dAtyapyxias, trata tis Kowordrn Kai 
ris aiperwrdrn pera tiv dptorny rodirelay, xdv ef tts AN 15 
Tervynkey dprroxpatix?) Kai ovvertaoa Kaas, GANA rails 
5 wAclorais dppdérrovoa méAveat, ris éorw Ererra Kal Tov &d- 
Aa ris riow alpers (rdxa yap Trois piv dvayxaia Bnpo--. 
B2 
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xparla paddov ddtyapxias, rots 8” abrn paddov éxeivns)- 

20 pera O& raira tiva tpbrov bet Kabiordvas Tov BovAdpevor 
ratras Tas qmoNrelas, Aéyo St Snpoxparias re cal Exa- 
orov eldos xai wddw dArtyapytas: rédos 8é, wdvTaw ToUTew 6 
érav rroinowpeba ovvrépos ri évdexopévny pvelay, wetpa- 
réov éredOeiy tlves POopai cai tives cornpiat Tey modtTEL@r 

25 Kai Kowj Kal ywpis éxdorns, xai dia tlyas aitias tabta 
parrora yiver Oat wéguxer, 

3 Tod pev ody elvat wrelous wortrelas afriov Sri wdons éori 
pépyn mrelo wbAvews Tov dpOudy, mparov pey yap é£ olkiay 
ovykeipévas mdoas dpapev tas modes, érerra wdédty Tovrou 

30 TOU TAHOous rods pev edrrbpous dvayxaior elvat rods 8° dmbpous 
rods dt pécous, kai ray evrrbpwy Se Kai rév drbper 7d pey 

_ Owdirixdy 7d 8@ EvowAov, Kai Tov pey yewpyixdy Shpov dpwe- 2 
pev bvra, rov 8 dyopatov, trav 82 Bdvavoov, Kal rev yveo- 
pipewy eici Stagopal nal Kara tov mdofrov cai rd peyéby 

35 THs ovcias, olov irmorpopias (robro yap ov pgdiov pi) wdov- 
robvras moe’ Oibmrep eri Tov apxaloy ypbyav dcats wore 8 
ow év rois Irmos t divas qv, ddcyapyiat mapd rovrots 
ficav- éxpavro 6 wpds rods rodépnous fmrrots mpds TOs doTu- 
yclrovas, ofov "Eperpteis xai Xadxideis nai Mdyvnres of én 

40 Matdvép Kal rév dAdo toddol repi riv ‘Aclayv)> Eri apes 4 
tais Kara mXobrov stagopais eotiv } pev xara yévos % de 

1290 axar dperiy, xdy ef re Ot) TotoGrov Erepow eipnrat médrews elvat 

~—«peépos ev rots wept riv apioroxpatiay® éxel yap dteidopey 
éx mrbcwv pepay avayxaioy tori maoca mods. rotrav yap 
Tay pepay dre pey mdvra peréxet THs moNrtrelas, dre 8’ 

5 éAdrro, dre 8 wAclw, gavepdv roivuy Sri mdelous dvayKatov 5 
elvat modirelas, de Stadepotcas 4dAHAwv’ Kal ydp rabr’ 

ber Stadéper 7rd pépn ogay atrav, wodirela pey yap ¥ 
tev dpyay rdfis éori, ratrny St dtavépovra: mdvres 9 Kara 
riv Stvapw rev pereybvrov 4 Kard Tw adtay loéryta™ 

10.Kowny (Aéyw 8 olovy ray drébpwv } Trav ebrbpwy),  xowny 
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6 ri’ dugdoiy, dvayxaioy dpa wodireias elvat rocavras doat 
wep rages Kara ras vmepoyds eict Kai Kara tas dtago- 
pas ray poploy, pdértora dé doxodaww elva: S60, xabdrep 
émri ray mvevpdrov éyerar Ta peev Bbpeca Ta Oe véria, Ta 
0 dda rovrov mapexBdoes, oftw Kai trav modiremy dvo, 1¢ 

7 Sijpos Kai dXcyapyla. tiv yap aptoroxparlay ris bAcyap- 
xias e8os riWéacw ds otocay ddryapylay Tid, Kai Thy Ka- 
Aoupévny wordirelay Snpoxpariay, dowep év trois mvevpact 
Tov pey (édupov rob Bopéou, rod dt vérov ray edpov. dpolws 
0” éxa kal wepi ras dppovias, as gdacl tives’ kal yap éxei 20 
ribevrar lin S00, riv Swpiori Kad dpvyoti, ra 8 GAda 

8 cuvrdypara ra piv Adpia 7a 8 Pptyia Kadrodow, pd- 
Aiora pey ody eidbacw ofrws trrodkapBdvew mepi Tay ToAI- 
reay? &r\nOéorepoy dt xai BéAriov ds tpeis dtefAopey, dvoiv- 

7 pas odons Tis Kadas cuvertnxulas tas dddas eivat 22 
wapexBdoes, Tas pev THs ed KEexpapévns a&ppovias, ras dt 
tijis dplorns todtreias, ddAvyapyixds pev tas ovvrovarépas 
kal Seoworixwrépas, ras 6’ dvemmévas Kai padraxds Onpo- 
Tikds, 7 
Od Set 8& riOévar Snpoxpartav, xaOdrep «lbbacl twWes 4 
viv, dwdGs obrws, Sov xiptov 7d wAHO0s (Kal yap év rais 
éAryapxlats Kai mayraxod Td mdéov pépos Kipiov), obd dd.- 

2 yapxlay, Srov Kbpioe dAfyor ris wodsrelas. ef yap eltnoay 
of wdvres xt Kal rptaxboriot, Kai rodrov of yAxot mov- 
clot, kal ph peradidoiey apyis Trois rptaxocios Kai mévnoww 35 
érevbépors odor kai rddAa dpolots, ovde’s dv daly Snpoxpa- 

3 reicOat robrovs-: dpolws 8é kai ef wévnres pev ddrlyor elev, 
kpelrrous 6¢ rev evmbpwov mrebvor Svrov, ovdeis dy dAvyap- 
xlav mpocayopetccier ovde riv roravrny, el Tois AdALs over 
wrovalos pi) pereln Tay Tip@y, paAdov rolvuy Aexréoy Gri 40 
Ojpos pév éorw Grav of edeUbepor Kbpto wow, dArALryapyla 1290 b 

48° Srav of modo AAA oupBalve rods pev wodrdods elvat 
rods 8’ dAlyous: édebOepor wey yap moAdol, wrAovara 8 dAlyo 
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Kai yap dv ei xara péyebos dtevépovro ras dpyds, Gowep 
5 €v Aidtorla gaci rives, } Kata KddXos, dAcyapyla fv ae 
orlyoy yap rd wAROos Kal 7d Trav Kadev kal Td TeY pE- 
yéhov, ov phy GAN’ odd? rovrots pévoy ixavas éxet Soplabas 5 
‘Tas moNrelas ratvras’ dN éwei mAclova pépia xai Tob 
Onpov Kai ris éAcyapyias eioly, érc Giadnwréov os obr ay of 
10 €EAevOepor dAfyor Bvres wrecbvov Kal pi) ddevbépay Epes, 
dijpos, olov év ArodAavla rH év TH Iovip cat ev Opa (ev 
rovray yap éxaréipg rev wédewv éy rais Tipais foray of 
dtadépovres xar evyéveay cal mpa@ro. xatacyéyres ras 
arroixias, dAlyo. Svres roAAay), obre dy of wAodatw Sta Td 
15 Kata wAHOos brepéxeyv, ddtyapyia, olov év Kodkogan rd wa- 
Aatéy (éxei yap éxéxrnvro paxpdy ovclay of melous apiv 
yevécOa: rov wbdepov tiv mpds Aviots), GAN Eori Snpoxpa- 6 
tia piv Gray of édedOepor Kai Ewopor wreiovs svres xvprot 
Tis dpyijs dow, ddtyapyla 8 Erav of wrovertot ai evyevé- 
20 arepor éAfyo: Gvres. 

"Ort pov ody wodsreiat wAeious, Kal oc hy aitiav, elpn-7 
rat’ dtére 8 awdelous tay eipnpévov, cai tlyes Kai dd rh, 
A€ywpey dpyiy AaBébvres riv eipnuévyv mpbrepov. dpodo- 
yotpev yap ovy ey pépos adda wrclo wacay exe mébdrw. 

25 dowep ovy ei (gov mponpotpeba AaBelv cidn, mparov pev dy 8 
drodwpifopey Srep dvayxaiov way Exew (Gov, ofoy évid re 
tay alcOntnpiov Kai rd ris Tpopys Epyacrixdy Kai Sexrixoy, 
oloy orépa xai Kodlay, wpds 8 rovrots, ois Kiveiras popias 
Exaotov atrav’ «i 8) rocabra [cidn] pévov, rovrew 3 elev 

30 Stagopal, Néyo & ofov oréparés tia mareiw yévn Kai Kot- 
Nias xai rev aicOnrnpiov, ert 8 Kai rev KivnTixéy poploy, 
6 tis culet~cws ris TovTav adpOpds é£ avdyans woijoes 
wheim yévn (pov (od yap oldy Te Tavrév (Gov éxew wAcious 
ordparos Stagopds, dpolws dt ovd’ drav), d08' grav dAn- 

35 Pbact rotrer méyres of évdexépevot cvvdvacpol, mojcovow 
ei8n (ov, xai tocar’ ¢idn rot (gov doamep ai avledifas 
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9 Tay dvayxaloy poplev eloly, tov avrdv 8 tpérov Kal tov 
elpnpévey awodire@y’ Kal yap ai mbdres ovx é€ évds GAN’ 
€x WoNAGy ovyKelvTat pepay, momep elpnrat wodAdkis. ey 
“yey ody earl rd epi Thy Tpodiy WAGs, of Kadovpevot yemp- 40 
yol, dedrepov 8 73 kadovpevoy Bdvavooy (Eri St roir9 7d epi 1291 a 
Tas téyvas dy dvev widtw déivaroy olkeicbatr’ robray 6& 
Tay rexvav ras pey ef dvdyxns srdpyewv dei, ras 82 els 

10 tpugiy 4 7d Kadds (iv), telrov 8’ dyopaioy (Aéyw 8’ dyo- 
paioy 7d wepi ras mpdcas Kal Tas wvas Kai Tas éuroplas Kai 5 
xamnrclas ciatpiBov), téraprov &¢ 7d Onrixéy, wéuwroy dt 
yévos 73 rporwoAcpicov, 8 rovroy ovdey Hrrév €or dvayKatoy 

11 dadpyew, ef pédAXAovar pt) SovActoeasy Trois Emiobow, pi) yep ev 
tay dduvvdror 7 wéduw afiov elvat Kadely riv pice: dodAnv’ 
avrdpxns yap % wéhdts, rd d¢ Soidoy ovK atrapxes. dt6rep 10 

12 éy rH wodsrelg Koprypas TodTo, ovx ixavas 82 eipnrar, gyoi 
yap 6 Saxpdérns éx rerrépwy tay dvayxacordray wodw 
ovyxeiaOat, Aéye: O& rovrous bpdyrny Kai yewpydy Kai oxv- 
rorépov Kal oixodépov’ wéduv Oe mpogridnoww, ds ovy avrép- 
Kav rotrav, xaAdxéa kai rods éwi trois dvayKaios Bookiya- 15 
ow, tri & europby re wal xémndov' Kai tabta wévra yi- 
veTAt TANpwopa TIS mpdtns whArAews, ds TaY avayKalay re 
xXépy wacay mbAw ovvertnkviav, dAX ov Tou Kado paddov, 

13 (coy re deopévny oxutéwy Te Kai yewpyav, 7d 6t mpomode- 
podv ov wpérepov drrodismot pépos wplv 9 Tis xdpas adfo- 20 
pévns xai tis rav wAnoloy dmropévns eis mbAepov Kata- 
oTr@aiv. add piv Kai ey Tots Térrapet Kai Tois drocotaoby 
xowvovais dvayKaioy elval ria tov amodécovta Kai Kpiwodvra 

1470 dixaov. elrep ody Kai  oyiy dv ris Oely fou pbprov 
padrAov 4 cGpma, Kai wodeww ra rotadra paddrov Oeréov as 
ray eis Thy avayxalay ypiow ovvrevbytwy, 7d modepiKoy 
Kai Td peréxoy Sixaogivns dixacrixis, mpds de rovras rd 

15 BovAevopevoy, dwep éori cuvécews rodirixfs Epyov, Kal rair 
eire Kexapioptves trdpye tioly .elre rois abrois, ovdéy dta- 
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30 Peper mpds tov Adbyow Kal yap éndtrevey Kal yewopyely 
oupBalvet rois abrots modAdkis’ Gore elrep nai ratra Kat 
éxeiva Oeréa pbpta tis mébdrews, gavepdy Sri 7b ye éweTi- 

Koy dvayKaiby éort pbptow ris mbAews, EBSopoy St 7d rais 
ovatats Aecroupyobv, 8 kaXobper evrrbpous. FySoov Se rd Snpuovp- 16 

35 yixdy Kai rd mwepi ras dpyds Necroupyody, elrep dvev apydy- 
tov dddvvarov elvat wédw, dvayKaioy ovv elval riwas rovs 
duvapévous Apyew cal AeEtroupyobvras 4) ovvexas 7} Kara 
pépos rH médet Tabrny riv AEToupylay, ord 8 wepi oy 17 
Tuyxdvopey Siwpixéres apriws, 7d Bovdevésevoy Kai xpivoy 

40 wept Tay Stxaloy Trois dugirBnrovow, elwep ody Tatra de 
yevéoObar rats méddeot Kai Karas yevécbat xai dixalos, 

1291 b dvayxaiov nai peréxovras eival rivas aperijs toy moditt- 

—— K@w. «=o Tas peey ody GdAdrAas duvdpets trois avrois trdpyxev 18 
évdéxer Oat Soxei roAXois, oloy rods avrods elvat rods mporrode- 
pobyras kai yewpyobvras Kai reyviras, Ere 88 rods Bouvdevo- 

5 févous Te Kai Kplvovras’ dvrimotobyra: 8 Kal ris aperns 
wdvres, kai ras mAclaras apxas apyew olovra divacbat- 
GAXG trévecOat Kai wroureiv rods avrods ddbivarov, 8d rafra 19 
pépn paérXora elvar doxel wérews, of eOrropot Kai of ropot. 
re 8¢ did rd ds Eri Td OAD rods pev dAlyous elvat Tods 82 

10 WodAoUs, Fabra évavrla pépn daiverat rev Tis mwédEws 
poploy. dere xai tas worrreias Kara Tras drepoyas TrovTrwy 
Kabtoraot, kai dbo aoAtreiat Soxoicww elvat, Onpoxparia Kai 
érAryapxia, 

“Ort pev odv eioi modtreiat mdelous, Kat 8:2 sivas 20 

15 alrlas, elpnrat mpétrepoy’ Sri 8 éori Kai Snpoxparlas «fn 
wrelw Kai ddtyapxias, Aéyopev. gavepdy dt robro cai éx 
Téy elpnpévoy. elon yap mAelwo rob Te Oypou Kai ray eEyo- 21 
pévov yvopluoy éoriv, ofov dijpou pev el8n ev pev of yewpyol, 
Erepov 6¢ rd wept tas réxvas, GAAo S28 1rd dyopaioy 7d epi 

20 oviy Kal mpaorv GiarpiBoy, dAdo 88 7d rrepi ry Oddatray, Kai 
rovrou Td pey sodepixdy, 7d St xpnpatiorixdy, rd de sop- 
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Oueurixéy, 73 8 ddteurixdy (modAaxob yap Exacra rotroy 
mwodvoyAa, olov adseis pey ev Tdépavri xai Bufavriy, rpin- 
pixdy 8& Abjynow, éumopixdy 62 é&v Alylvy nai Xip, mop- 
Opeurixdv év Tevéde), wpds 8 robrots 73 yepyntixdy Kai 7d 25 
puxpay €xov obalay date pi) divacbat cxoddfev, Eri 7d 
Bh é£ dudorépwy wodirav édedOepov, xdv ef tt To.obrov 
22 Erepoy wrAHOovs eldos: rav 8% yvwpluov mdofros, evyéveta, 
dperf, watdela, xal rd rodros Aeydueva Kara Thy abriy 
S:agopdy. Snpoxparla pev ovy éori rpaérn pev » Aeyopévn 30 
paédtora xara 1d icov. ftoov ydép gdnow 6 vbmos 6 Tis 
rotatrns Snpoxparlas 7d pndeéy paddov tirdpyew rods 
dmbpous 4 rods ebrrépous, unde xuplous elvas dmorepovaoby, dAN 
23 dpolous dudorépous, elrep yap éhevbepla pdror éoriy év dn- 
poxpatla, xaOdrep drodapBdvovat ries, cai iaérns, obrws 35 
dy ein pdXtota, Kowovotyrey amdvrev pdédAwwTa THs WoXt- 
relas dpuolws, érei 8 mdclov 6 Sipos, Kiptov St rd Ségav 
24 Tois mAcloow, dvdyKn Snpoxpariav elvat ratrnv. ey piv ody 
el8os Snpoxparias rofro, dAXo dt 7d Tas dpyds drd Tipn- ! 
pdrov elvat, Bpayéwv 8 rovrov bvrov, det de TB xrwpéve 40 
éfovolay elvar peréxetv, kal rov dwoBdddovTa pi peréxerys — 
Erepov eldos Snpoxparlas rd peréyeww tavras rods wodfras 1292 a 
25 boo dyvrebbuvor, Epyew 8 rdv vbpor" Erepoy 8t ef8os 8y- 
poxparlas 7d aot pereivar Trav dpyay, av pbvoy 7 moAl- 
rns, apyew de rov vépor Erepov el8os Snpoxparias réAda 
peev elvat ravrd, kbpiov 8 elvat rd wdHO0s Kal pi rdv vé-5 
pov’ robro 8t ylverai, Stray rd Wndlopata Kipta 7 GAA 
26 pp) 6 vbuos. ovpBalver 8 robro bia rods Onpaywyots, ey 
fey yap rais xara vbpov Snpoxparovpévais ov ylverar bn- 
paywybs, ddN of BéAXrioTo Td oda elciv év mpoedpla’ 
Srov 8° of véuor ph elot Képtot, éevrabOa ylvovra: Snpayo- 10 
yo, pbvapyos yap 6 Sijpos ylyerat, obvOeros els éx od- 
Ady’ of yap troddol Kbpiol eiow ovy ds Exaotos d\Aa mdy- 
27 tes. “Opnpos 8 roiay Aéyet ox dyabdy elvat rodvKoipavtny, 
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aérepov tavrny 7 bray mAcious dow of dpyorres os Exacros, 

15 ddnAov, 6 0° odv rototros Shpos, dre pbvapyxos dy, (nret po- 
vapyelv 8a 7d pt) ApxerOar bd vipov, kal ylvera: deawo- 
rixés, @ore of KbAaKxes Evripor Kai éoriw 6 rovobres anges 
dvddoyoy Tay povapyiav TH Tupavvids, dd Kai 7rd HOos 7d 28 
avré, Kat dudw seororixa tev Bedrtibver, cai ta Yr- 

20 dicpata dowep éxei 7a émitdypara, cal 6 Onpaywyds 
cal 6 kédat of atrot cal dvddoyov. Kal pddora 5 éxd- 
repo (wap) éxarépas icyvovoi, of ev Kédaxes wapa Trois 
tupdvvos, of 8 Onpaywyoil Trois Ofpos Tots ToLoGros. airios 29 
dé elor Toh elvar ra ngdlopata Kipia ddAG pi) Tods vépous 

25 ovrot, wdvta avéyorres els tov Onypor cupBaiver yap avrois 
yierOar peyddros Std 7d Tov pev SHpoy wdvTev elves Kv- 
ptov, ris dt rod Snpou SéEns robrous: welOerat yap rd wWAHOOS 
rovrots, ri 8 of tais dpyais éyxadobyres trav Shuby dacs 30 
civ xplvew, 6 St dopévas Séyera: riy mpéxAnow e@oTe Ka- 

30 TaAvovrat waoat ai dpxal. evrdyws dé dv dédgacey érire- 
pav 6 ddoxay tiv roatrny elvac Snpoxparlay od modtreiav’ 
Sov yap pt) vdpor Epyovory, ovx Eort wodirela. Get yap Tov 31 
pev vopov dpyew wdvrov, ray dt nad’ Exacta tas dpyxas 
Kai Tiyv modtrelay kpivey. dot’ elrep éoti Snpoxparia pla 

35 Tov ToktTemy, havepdy ds } Toatrn Kardotacis, dv 7 ¥N- 
glopact mdévra Stocxetrat, ovde Snpoxparia xuplos’ ovdey 
yap évdéxerat Wigiopa elvat xadédov, Ta yey ovv Tis dn- 
poxparias «ién Siaplobw tov tpdéroy Tofrov’ 

5 ‘Onrvapyxlas 8 cidn, & pevy 7d ard ripnpdrov eiva 

40 Tas dpyas rnAixovTwy Sore rovs dwrépous pi) peréyeww mAelous 
dvras, éfeivar 8t Te Krapévp peréxew ris woditelas’ Addo 


1292 b 6é, bray amd Tisnudray paxpay oaw al dpyai cai aipay- 


Tat aurol rods éAAclrovras (dv pey oby Ex mdévroy rotrev 

Toro troidet, Soxel TOUT’ eivat uaAAov dpioroxpatixéy, édy St 

ex tidy ddupiopévov, ddtyapyixéy) Erepov eldos ddryap- 2 
5 Xias, Srav wais dyrl warps elofy: réraprov 8, Srav 
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dndpyn 76 re viv rAexOty nai dpyn ph 6 vbpos EAN of 
dpxovres. kal éorw dyrlotpopes airy éy rais ddryapyflas 
dowep 4 tupavvis évy rais povapyias kai wepl Fs TeAdev- 
talas cimopey Snpoxparias éy rais Snpoxpariais’ Kai Ka- 
Aobor 8} Thy Tovadrny ddtyapylay dvvacrelay, 10 

"Ordtyapyfas piv odv edn rocabra Kai Snpoxparias’ ob 
det 82 AavOdvey srs wodAaxoh cupBéEBnxev Gore rv pev 
wortrelay THY Kata rows vduous ph Snporexiy elvas, dtd Oe 
Td €Bos kai thy adyoyiy todirederOa: Snpotixas, dpolws 
dé médw wap ddrdos Thy py Kard rods vbuous elvas mroAl- 15 
relay Snporixwrépay, t9 8 adywyf Kal trois ébecw dAryap- 
4xetcOar parrov. cupBaiver O& rotro pédtoTa pera tas 
peraBod\as Trav moNTe@y’ ov ydp evOds peraBaivover, 
GANG dyamdot Ta wpHra pixpd wreovexrobytes map aAA}- 
Awv, 606’ of pey vépor Ciapévovew of wpotirdpyovres, Kpa- 20 
rover 8 of peraPdddovres Ty TwoNrelay, 

“Or. 8 éari rocaira «iin Snpoxparias Kai ddrAryap-6 
xias, €£ alta&y ray elpnpévar davepby ear, avdyxn yap 
4 wdvra ta cipnpéva pépy Tob Ofpou Kowoveiy THs woXcTelas, 
24 7d pev rd Bt pH. Srey pev ody 7d yewpyixdy kal Td Ke- 25 
xrnpévov perplay ovciay Kipiov 4 THS woAtTelas, mwoALTEvov- 
Tat Kata vopous’ Exovat yap épyagipeva Civ, ov Sévavrat 
dé oxordlerv, Sore Tov vopmov EmioTicavtes ExxAnoid (ovat Tas 
dvaykalas éxxrnolas rots 6 dros peréxew eect, Sray 
3 KThoovrat 7d Tipnpa 7d Stwpicpévoy bwd Tav vipwv. Sdas 30 
pev yap 7d pey pi efeiva: waow ddryapyixéy, 7d bt bh éfetvar 
(waar Snpoxparixéy)- 8:3 maar rots krnoapévs ELeore peré- 
xew axordlew (8°) ddévaroy pi mporddoy oboady, robro pey 
ovy eldos ey Onyoxparias dia tatras ras airlas: Erepov 82 
el8os did riv éxouévny Cralpecty, tort yap Kai maow éfeivat 35 
Tois advurevOdvos Kara Td yévos, peTéxety pévrot duvapévous 
4 cxoddfev. didrep év ti roatvry Onpoxparia of vépor dpxover, 
&:a 7d pd. elvae rpbcodov’ tplrov 8 eldos. rd waow é<eivat, 
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Sco. dy éhedbepor doi, peréxew ris modtrelas, pi) pévroe 
40 peréxery did riv mpoepnpévny alriav, dot’ dvayxaiov nai 
év ratty dpyew ray vbpov? téraprov 82 «i8os Bnyoxparias 5 
1293.a% reAevrala rots ypbvos év rais wédeot yeyeynuévn. did 
«yap 7d pelCous yeyovévas woAdd ras bras Tov ef dirapyfs 
cal mpoobdav trdpxey evmoplas, peréxovot piv mavres Tis 
wonirelas Sta riv trrepoxiy Tob mAROous, Kowwovobcr 8 Kat 
5 wodirevovrat Oda 7d Bivacbat oxoArdlew Kai rods dmrébpous 
AapBdvovras piobdy. Kat paédora 6 cyorddle 7d roL0dTov 6 
wrnOos od yap éurod{les adrods ovdty 4 tav idlov émipé- 
Ara, Tovs dé wAOVelous éprodi(e, dare 1odAEKts ov Kotywvotct 
ris éxxAnolas obre rob dixdfew, 31d yiverat 7d Trav dmrépoy 
10 WAHOos KUptov THs moArrelas, dN ovy of vbpot. Ta pev ody 7 
mns Snpoxparias ein rocabra cai roiabra dia ravras ras 
dvdyxas éoriv’ ra 6 rijs édcyapylas, Srav pev mdelous 
éxwov ovolav, éddrrw dé Kai pi) modAjy Alay, Td TIS 
mparns ddtyapylas lbs éoriv’ movobor yap éfovolay peréxety 
15 TP KTwpévo, kal dca 7d wAHGos elvat Trav perexsvrov Tob 8B 
wodktretparos dvdyxn pi) rovs dvOpdrovs ddAd roy vbpow 
elvat xiptov’ bom yap dv mreiov adwéxwot ris povapylas, 
kal pire trocatrny Exwow ovciay Gore cyordfew apedoby- 
res, pHO’ obras édlyny dote rpéperbar dd ris médews, 
20 dvdyxn tov vbpov dfioby avrois Epyewv, ddAd pe adrots. 
édy de 5%) éAdrrovs dow of ras ovaolas exovres 7 of Td wpb- 9 
repov, wrelw dé, 7d ris Sevrépas dAryapylas ylvera: cidos, 
paddov yap icydovres mreovenretvy dgiovow 61d adrot pey 
aipobyrat éx tov Grow tods els 7d wodlrevpa Bad{{orras, 
ag Oca Ot 7d uhm obtws ioyupoi elvar dor’ dvev vbpov Epyew, 
roy vépov rhbevrat roobrov, éayv 3 émirelvoot Te éAdrroves 10 








dvres peifovas ovolas éxew, 4} tplrn éwidoois yiverat ris 

édAtyapxlas, 7d dt adrav py ras dpyas txew, Kata véb- 

pov 8 rdv Kedebovra ray TedevTdvrov siadéxerOat rods 
go ulets, Srav d¢ H8n mwodD Sirepteivwot tais ovalas Kal rats 11 
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modugirlas, éyyds 4) toravrn Suvacreia povapylas éoriy, cai 
xdpio. ylvovra: of dvOpamo, ddd’ ovy 6 vbpos: Kai rd ré- 
taprov eldos ris bAcyapylas robr’ éotiv, dvrlarpopoy Te TE- 
Aevraip tis Snpoxparias, 

"Er: & cict Svo woXtretat wapd Snpoxpariav re xaiT 
dAtyapylay, dy riv pey érépay réyovel re wdvres Kai eipy- 
Tat Toy TeTTapev ToNTEdy eldos Ev’ A€youcs St Tértapas 
povapylay, dAtyapylay, Snuoxpariay, téraproy St riv Ka- 
Aoupéyvny dpioroxparlay: wéunrn & éoriv } mpocayopeverat 
7d Kowwdv Svopa nacoy (modirelay yap Kadobetv), dAAa did 40 
TO pt) wodAdxs yiverOat AavOdvet Tods TrEtpwpévous dpLOpety 

7% tev wortrea@v elbn, Kai xpevra: Ttais Ttérrapot pévor, 

2 dowep TTAdroy év rais wodirelais. dpicroxpariay py ovv 1293 b 
Karas exet Kadely wepl fs SifiOopey ev rois mpéros AE 
yous (riv yap éx rév dpicray dadas kar dperiy twodrelay, 

Kai pt) mpds drb0ecly tia ayabay dyvdpav, péyny Sixatoy 
mpocayopevey apioroxpariay’ éy pbyn yap dmdas 6 avrds 5 
Gyvip kai worirns dyabbs éoriv, of S év rais d\X\as dyar | 

3 Bol wpis tiv wodirelay elot riv adtav): od piv add iol | 
tives al mpbs re Tas ddryapxoupévas Exover Ciagopds, Kai : 
Kadotyrat apioroKpariat, kai mpds Tiy Kadoupévny rodtrelay, 
drrov ye pt) pbvov mrAourivény ddAa Kai dptorivény alpoivra: 10 
ras dpyds. atrn } wodrela dtagépe re dyudoiv Kai dpi- 

4 oTOKparix?) KaXeirav Kai yap éy tais pi motovpévais Kowwiy 
émipérecay dperijs elaiv Spws twes of evdoxipmobyres nal do- 
Kwodvres elvar émexeis, Sov ovv 4 woditela Bréwe eis re 
wobrov xal dperiy Kal djpov, olov év Kapyndém, airy dpt- 15 
oToxpariky tori, kal év ais els rd S00 pebvov, olov 4) Aaxe- 
Catpovloy, els dperfv re xai Sijpov, cal Eori pits tov vo 

5 rovrwv, Onpoxpartas re kat dperns. dpioroxparias pev ody 
wapa tiv mpatny thy aplorny worrelay tabra ovo «ibn: . 

Kal rpirov dca: ris Kadoupévns worirelas pérovet wpds Tiy 20 
dtyapxlay paddor’ 
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8 Aowrdy & éoriv jpiy wepl te rijs dvopafopévns worsrrelas 
elreiy Kal mepi rupavvidos’ érdgapev 8 obras obx otcay oOre 
ravrny wapéxBaow obre ras dpri pnOclras dpworoxparias, Srz 

2570 pev drnOts waocar SinpaptiKact tis épOerérns wors- 

_ relas, érerta xarapiOpotyra: pera tovroy, eilcl + abrév 
udra: wapexGdoes, Gowep ev Tos Kat apxiy elroper. Te- 2 
Aevraioy de wepi rupavyldos ebroyby éort wowjoacbat pyeiay 
&a 7rd wacdv feiora tatrny elvat roNtrelay, hpiv 8& ripy 

30 p€Oodoy eivat wepi wodcrelas, 8:' Av pry odv airlay réraxras 
rév Tpbérov Tobroy, elpyrat’ viv 8 Serxréov piv mepi wort- 
telas, avepwrépa yap 4 Sivas adrijs Suepicpéver tev 
wepi édcyapyias Kai Onpoxparias, fEorT: yap %) wodrela ws 3 
dm\as elirety plgis ddtyapylas nai 8npoxparlas, cidbacr 

35 O€ Kadely Tas pep diroKAwovcas os mpos THy Onpoxpariay 
wedirelas, ras 6& mpds tiv édtyapylay paddov dpioroKpa- 
thas dia rd paddXAov dxodevbeiy wadelay nat evyevaay Trois 
evrropwrépos. ert 8 Soxofow yew of ropa av Evexer of 4 
adixobvres ddixoboww Sbev Kai xadods xdyabods xai yveplyous 

40 TobTous mporayopetovet, ésre! odv fh apioroxparia BovAcrac 
Tiv vmepoyiy dwovépew rois dploras tay rodkirov, Kal Tas 
brcyapylas elval paciw éx Tay Kadav kéyabar padrov, be- 5 

1294 axel 0 elvat rev dduvdroy 7d ebvopeicba Thy pi) dpioToKpa- 
—_ Poupévny srédty dAAA wovnpoxparoupévyny, dpoiws 6% Kai dpt- 
oToxpareioOa: THY pi) Edvopoupeyny. OvK Eoti 82 eivoula Td wd 
xeioOas rods vépous, ph welOccOar Sé, od plaw pty edvouiay 6 
5 Urrodnwréow eivat. 7d welbecOat Teis xetpévors vépots, érépay 
8? 7d Karas xeiabat rods vbuous ols Eupévovery (Err yap weé- 
GerOa: xal xaxas Ketpévors), reiro 8% évbdéxera: diyas" Ff 
yap rois dploros trav évdeyonévoy avrois, } Trois dwiXes 
dpioros, Soxet d¢ dpioroxpatia pey elvar pddora Td Tas 7 
10 Titads veveutobat Kat dperty’ dporoxparias perv yap Spos 
dperh, dAryapylas 8% wrobros, Ofpou 8 ehevbepia: 7d F & re 
dy Sé€n rois wreloow, év mdoas brdpyxet’ Kal yap év dv\K 
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yapxia Kai év dpioroxparta nai év dfpos, 8 rt dv dbfn rO 
wrelov péper Tay peTex byte THs wodirelas, Toor ori Kiptov. 
8 ey pey ody rais wAcioras wéAect Td THS wodsreias eldos Ka- 15 
Aeirar (pbvov yap 4 pifes croydfera: rav edrbpor cal 
trey anbporv, mAocvrouv xai édevOepias: ocyeddvy yap rape tois 
wAelotos of erropot Teav Kadev Kayabay Soxofict Karéxew 
9 xdpay)" érel 8 rpla tori ra dugioBnrobyra ris laéryros 
Tis worcreias, EXevOepia. mAoGros dpery (Td yap réraprov, 8 20 
Kadovory exyéveray, dxodovbe! rots dvaiv’ %) yap evyéverd ear 
dpxaios mAobros Kai dpery), pavepdy Ori riy pev roiv dvoiv 
pig, rev eiirbpov kai tev drbpwv, modirelay Aexréov, THY 
6 Tay tpi@v dpiorokpariay pddtora Tay dAdAwy rapa Tiv 
10 ddAnOiwiy Kai rpaorny, ti pev odv éori Kai Erepa wodirefas 25 
elén Tapa povapyxlav re xai Snpoxpariav Kai ddtyapyxiay, 
eipnta, xal moia tabra, kai ri Stadépovow adAfAwv ai T 
dpioroxpatiat xai ai wodtreiat ris dpioroxparias, cai ort ov 
woéppw avra: ddAfArwvy, gavepér: 
Tha 8 rtpdrov yiverat mapa Snpoxpariay kal ér1-9 
yapylav % xadovpévn wodtreia, Kal wes avriv det xabiord- 
pat, A€ywpev edegis rots elpnpévors, Aya 82 dHrow eoras 
cai ols dpifovrat tiv Snpoxparlay Kai thy ddtyapyiar An- 
wréoy yap riy Tobrwy Siaipecty, elra éx Totrav add éxatépas 
2 dowep cbuBorov AapBdvovras cuvberéov, iat S& Spor rpeis 35 
Tas ouvbéicews Kai pigfews, 4 yap dudbrepa Anmréoy & 
éxdrepar vopoberobow, olov wepi rod dixdfew- év piv yap 
rats dAtyapxlats Trois ebrrépos (nulay rérrovoiy, dy ph be 
xdfoor, rots & dirépos ovdéva piabdy, ev St rais Snpyoxpa- 
tiats Trois pev darébpos picOdv, rois & evrrbpois obdepiay ¢n- 40 
3 play’ Kowdr Bt Kai pévoy rovrav dyudérepa taita® 8d Kai 
wokirikéy, péuixrar yap é£ dugoiy. els pty ody ovros Tob 1294b 
cuvdvacpod tpbmros, Erepos 8t 7d pécov AapBdvey dv exd- 
repor Tdrrovetv, olovy exxAnoidfew ol pey dxd Tiphparos 
oddevds 4 puxpoh wéptray, of 8” dd paxpod Tiptparos" Kot- 
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5 vov O€ ye ovdérepov, dAAA 7d prégoy exaTépouv Tiphparos Tov- 
tov, tpirov 8 éx dvoivy raypdrow, Ta pev ex Tob dAtyap- 4 
xixod vépou, ra & ex rod Snuoxparixob. Aéyw 3 olov soxet 
Snpoxparixoy piv elvas xAnpwras elvac ras dpyds, 7d 
& alperas ddcyapyixéy, Kai Snpoxparixdy piv 7d ph awd 

10 Tinparos, dAtyapyiKdy 6 7d ard Tipiparos’ dpicroxpa- 5 
rixdy rolvuy xai wodirixdy Td €€ éxarépas éxdrepoy AaPeiv, 
éx pev ris Odcyapylas 7d aiperas mwoveiy ras dpyds, éx dt 
ris Snpoxparias 7d pi) ard tiphparos. 6 piv ovv Tpbwos THs 6 
pigews odros, Tob 3 ed pepiyOa: Onpoxparilay cai ddcyapxiay 

15 Spos, Stray évdéynrat Aéyew Thy adbriv wodireiavy Snpoxpa- 
tlav wai dXtyapyxiav’ 8idov yap Sr Tobro méoyxovery of dé- 
yovres Oia 7d pepiyOa Kadews, émovOe St roiro Kai rd 
pécov’ éudalvera: yap éxdrepov év abtG@ tav dxpwv. Srep7 
oupBaive: mepi tiv Aaxedatpoviey rodtreiay. toAdol yap 

20 éyxetpoiat Aéyerw ds Snpoxparias ofans did 7d dnpoxparixa 
WOAAa Tiy Taw exe, oloy mpwrov Td wepi riy Tpodiy raw 
waldov' dpolws yap of trav mroucioy tpédovrat Trois Tae 
Twevitoyv, Kal masdevovra: Tov Tporoy TovToy ay dy SUvawwro 
kai trav tevitov of maides’ dpolws bt xai éeni ras éxopé- 8 

25 ¥ns HAckias, kai Srav dvdpes yévwvrat, tiv avrdv Tpdbwror- 
ovdey yap diddndros 6 wAovotos Kal 6 wévns obTw Td TeEpl THY 
Tpopiy ravTa maow ev Tois cucoirias, Kal Thy éabira of 
mwrovc.n To.atrny olay dy ris wapackevdoat Svvaito Kai 
Tay twevitov doTicoty, eri tG do Tas peyioras apyas Tiv 9 

30 pev alpeioba: tov Snpov, ris dé peréyew* rods pey yep 
yépovras alpotyrat, ris 8° épopelas peréxovow. of 8° dAryap- 
xiav dia 7d WOAAA Exew ddrLyapyeKd, oloy 7d mdoas aipe- 
tas elyas kal pndeulay xrAnporiy, cai ddrlyous elvar xuplous 
Oavdérov Kai gvyjs, kal @Aa toiaira modAd. det & év 10 

357TH woNreig TH peutypevy Kados adudébrepa Soxeiy elvat 
kal pndérepov, kai cdfecOar 8 abrijs cai ph efwbev, xal 


dt’ adrijs pi) TP wrelous [EEwer] evar rods Bovropévous (efy 
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yap dv xal rovnpe woNtrela ro0d dadpxov) ddd Te pd dv 
Bobd\corOat sroditelayv érépay pndty trav ris wbAews poplov 
drws, tha pev ovy tpbrov det eabiordvat wodirelav, dpolws 40 
dt xai ras dvopagopévas dpioroxpartas, viv eipnrat’ 

ITepi S& tupavvidos fv hpiv Aowwéy elrreiv, ody os évod- 1295 a. 10 
ons tmodvdoylas ep) airiv, dA’ Sas AdBy THs peObdou CO” 
Td pépos, érrecdi) Kai ratrny ribepey Trav moAtTe@y Tt pé- 
pos. epi peyv ovv Baorrelas diwpicapev év Trois mpdros Ad- 
yous, év ols mepi THs pdAtora Aeyopévns Bacirelas émoiov- 5 
HeOa tiv oxéyrv, wérepov aovpdopos 4 ovpdépe rais wé- 

2 Aeow, Kai riva Kal widev Set xabtordvat, kal mas* Tupay- 
vidos 8° eldn S00 pev StefAopev év ols wept Bacirclas ére- 
oxomobpev, id 7d Thy Sbvapiw éraddAdrrev was attéy Kal 
apes tiv Baorelay, did 7d xaTda vbpoy elvat dudorépas 10 
ratras tas dpxds (& re yap trav BapBdpwr ziciv aipody- 
Tat avroxpdropas povdpxous, Kal rd madaidy éy rots dp- 
xalos ° EAAnow éylyvovré ries pévapyot tov Tpbmov ToGror, 

3 ods éxddouv alcvpvijras), Exovor dé Twas mpds GAAHAasS abrat 
Ctagopds, fioav Se did piv 7d ward vépov Baorixa? xal 15 
dia rd povapxely éxbyrwy, rupavyixal 8% dia 7d Seomorixas 
dpxew xara riv adrav yvdpny: rplrov de los tupavvidos, - 
tirep pador eivas doxet rupavvls, dvtlorpogos ode TH wap- 

4 Baoirelg, roatrny 8 dvayxaiov elva: rupavvlda riv po- 
 papxtay, Aris dvumedOuvos Apxet tev dpolwoy cai BeATidvwy 20 
wdvrev mpos Td odérepov avriis cupgépov, AAAd pi) wpds 
Td Tay apxopévey, Sidrep dxovotos’ ovdels yap éxdy drropé- 
yet Tay édevOépwy riy roadrny dpxjv. tupavvidos pey ovy 

el8n traira Kal rocabra dia ras elpnpévas airlas: | 

Tis 8 dplorn wodirela Kal rls dpioros Blos rais mwdel- 11 
orats mréXeot Kal Trois mAcloros Tay dvOparav, pire pos | 
dperiy ovyKplvovar riy tirép rods (duwras, pire mpds waidelay 1 
h dicews Seirat Kal yopnylas ruxnpas, wire mpds mode | 
relay riv Kar’ evyxiy ywopuévny, G\Ad Blow te tov Tois 

VOL. IV. Cc 
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30 wAclarots Kotvwvijca: Suvaroy Kai rroAtrelay Hs Tas wAeloTas 
moves évdéxerat peracyeiv, Kat yap &s xadofow dpioto- 2 
xpartas, mepi av viv elope, Ta pev eLwrépw mirrovor tals 
wreloras Tey moAEwY, TA OF yELTYI@oL TH KaXoUpévy ToAL- 
rela did epi duotv ds peas Aexréov. 1% dt dF Kplois wepi 

35 drdvrov rovrwv €x Tey avTay oroxelwy éoriv, ef yap Karas 3 
év rots HOtkois elpnra: 7d Tov evdatipova Blov eivat tov Kat 
dperiy dveunrbdtorov, perbrnra Ot Tiv aperhy, Tov pécoy 
dvayxaiov Biov elva: BédAriorov, tis éxdoros évdexopévns 
Tvxely perbrnros’ Tods dé avrovds Totrous Spous dvaykaioy elvat 

40 Kal wédews apeTras Kal Kkaxlas Kai trodirelas' 4 yap moX- 

1295 b rela Bios rls dort wéAcws. ev drdoas Oy rais wéAcoty éort 4 
" tpla pépn ris wédews, of piv edropo odddpa, of 8 dzo- 
por opddpa, of dé rpirot of pécot robroy, eel Troivuy djuodo- 
yetrat Td pérptoy apiorov kai Td pégov, davepdy drt Kal Tov 
5 evruxnpdrov 4 Krijots 4 péon BeArlorn wdvror pdorn yap 

TO Ady weOapxeiv’ drépxadoy Sf dreployupov 4} dwep- 5 
evyevi, i) wmeptAovowov, 7 tTavayrla rovros, dwéipwrwyxoy 7 
vrepacbevn Kal opddpa adripov, xaderdv TO Ady aKoAov- 
Ocivy, ylyvovrat yap of pey vBpiorai cai peyadorévnpot 

10 fGAAov, of 6¢ Kaxotpyos Kal puxporéynpa lav’ trav & ad- 
xnudtov 7a pev ylyverat &:° OBpw, ra 88 did xaxovpylay. 
ert O° fixiod’ oro: pudapxobor Kai BovAapxotow" rabra 8 
dudbrepa BraBepa tais méreowv, mpds de rovras of pey ev 6 
Uirepoxais evruynpdreav dvres, lrxvos Kai wdotrou Kai di- 

15 Awy Kal ray GAAwy Trav. roodrwv, EpyerOar obre BovdAovrat 
obre érrioravrat (kai roi7’ eds ofxober imdpye matciy odow 
dua yap thy tpudiv ovd év trois didacxadeios EpxerOa 
otvnbes avrois), of 8 Kad brepBodiy év évdeig. rovTwy ramet- 
voi Alay, dob’ of pev dpyxeww ov éwloravrat ddX apxecOat 7 

20 dovdixiy dpyjv, of & adpyerOar piv oddemia apyf, dpyey 
8: Seorrorixhy dpyhy. yiverat ody [Kai] dovAov Kai Seomroray 
adds, GAN ovK érevOépmy, kai trav pey dOovotvrwy tay de 
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karagpovotvrwy, & meloroy admréxe didlas xai Kowovlas 
TONTIKhs yap Kowwovia dirixév' ovde yap 6006 BodvAovrat 
8 Kowwomveiy Tots éyOpois, BovAerat OE ye 4 worLs Ef Towy elvat 25 
kal dpolwy rt pdédtora, robro 8° trdpye pdédtora Trois pé- 
cos’ aor dvayxaiov &piora mwoXtreverOa ravbrny Thy moAW 
éoriy éf dv hapey doce riv cvoracwy eivat THs oAEws, Kai 
9 cdfovra: 8 éy rais wéAeow otro péXLoTa THY TOALTOY, ovTE 

yap avroi ray ddAorplov Sorep of wévynres ércOupodory, obre 30 
THS ToUT@Y Erepot, Kabdrep THS THY TACVolwy of wévNTES Et- 
Ovpoiow Kal dd 7d pir emiPovrederOar phir émtBovdrcdvery 
axivdtves cidyovow., dia Toiro Karas nigato DPaoxvalons 

10 “ soAAd pécototy Epiora’ pécos Oédw év mode elvat,” SHrov 
dpa 8rt Kai % Kowovia } mrodurixh dpiorn } bia TOY pécwr, 35 
Kal ras ro.avras évdéxerar @D modireverOat rréras, ev als 
6) woAd 7d pécoy Kai Kpeirrov pddtora pev aduoiv, Ee 
dé un, Garépov pépous’ mpooriOépevoy yap moet fpomy Kai 

11 Kcwodtea ylverOat tas evavrias brepBodrds. dtérep evrvyia 
peylorn Tods modtrevopévous ovalay Exe péony Kai ixayny, 40 
ws dirov of pev movAdd odbdpa xéxrnvrat of dt pndéry, 4} S7- 1296 a 
pos tryaros ylyvera: 4 ddtyapyla adxparos 7) Tupavvis db 
adotépas tas wmepBodds’ Kai yap éx Snpoxparlas rtijs 
veavixwrdrns nal €€ ddXtyapyxlas yiyverat tupavyls, ex de 

12 Tay pécwy Kal tov ovveyyus TOAD Frrov, tiv 8 airiay 5 
vorepov éy Tois mepi Tas peraBoAds Tav TodLTEL@y Epovper, 
drt 8 4 péon Bedrlorn, dpavepby’ pbvn yap doraciacros* 
Srov yap woddD 7d did pécou, Fxiora oTdoes Kai dtacrdces 

13 ylyvovrat Trav ToNtTay. Kal ai peydrAat wédAES aoTacia- 
orérepat dia Thy adriv aitiav, drt mwoAd Td pécor ev de 10 
Tais pixpais padtéy re SiadaBeiv els dbo mévras, Gore py- 
6ty xaradimelvy pécov, kai mdvres oxeddv rope: i) edrropot 

14 elow, Kalai dnpoxparlat 6¢ dopadéorepat ray dALyapyx tev 
elat Kai roAvxpovidrepat dia tovds pécous (sAelous re ydp 
lot Kai padrdov peréxovot tev Tidy év Tals Snpoxpariats 15 

C2 
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Kviay TOU pécou mAeEiov, dy pi) mpds brb0erw xpivy ris, Aéyo 

& rd mpds iwbOeotw, drt rroAAdKis obons AAAnS modTElas 10 
aiperwrépas éviors ovdty Kode si tad érépay paddAoy 
elvat wodrrefay, 

Tis 8 wodtreia riot Kai rola cupdépe motos, éxd-12 
pevéy éott Tay cipnuévov diedOeivy, Anwréov 3} mparov epi 
wacay xaOddov taitéy Sei yap xpetrroy eivar rd BovAbpevoy 15 
wépos rHS mwéAews Tol p17) BovAopévov pévey tiv moAtreiay, 
tort 6€ waoa méXds Ex re Too roto Kal mroaof, Aéyw Se 
wow per édevlepiay mdofrov maidelay evyéveray, moody 

26 riy rot wANOous tiepoxgv. évdéxerae dt 7d pey rroidy 
imdpyew érépw péper tis méAcws, éf dy ouvéotynKe pepay 20 
4 wikus, GAA St pépet Td woaby, oloy mwAelous riv dpt- 
Oude civa: tay yevvaiwy rods dyevyeis 4 Tay wAovalwy Tovs 
Grépovs, 2) pévrot Tocobroyv imepéxew 7H Toe@ Saov dei- 

3 weoOa: TH wow, 51d Taira wpds EAAnAa ovyKpiréoy, Sirov 
pey oy Uwepexe TO Ta arbpwv mAHOos Tiy elpnpévny dva- 25 
hoyiay, évraiba wéguxey elvar Snpoxparlay, kal Exacrov 
Bos Snpoxparias xara tiv tnrepoyiy rob Ofpou éxdorou, 
coy tay piv 1d TeY yewpyadv direprelyy wAHOos, Thy mpd- 
ray Oyyoxpariay, édy d¢ 1d tay Bavatowy Kal pucbap- 
votytey, tiv tedevtalay, duolws St Kai tas dAXas Tas 30 
perafe rovrey Srov & 7d ray edrrépwv Kal yvopipoy par- 
Lew owepreiver TH wom 7) Aelrerac TP woad, evTabOa de 
Aryapyiay, cai Tis éd\tyapylas rev avrdyv tpbmov Exacrov 

‘des xara riy imepoyxiy Tob dAtyapyixod mAnOous, det & 
éei ran vouolérny dy TH wodirela mpocrapBdvey Tods pé- 35 
cous dy Te yap dAtyapyixods Tods vopous TLOf, croyd fer bat 
Xpy Tew péocwy, édy re Snpoxparixots, mpocdyerOat Trois 
vopess Totrous, Orov 82 73 trav péowy dreptelver WAGs Ff 
svrapgorépey tay Expwov 4 Kai Oarépov pbvov, évraié’ én 
S&yeras woditelay elvar povepov, ovdey yap goBepdy pn 40 
sere cupgericwcy of mrovoio Trois wévnow emi TovToUs’ 1297 a 
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kutay Tob pécou mAeiov, dy pi mpos tirb0eoty xpivy Tis. A€éyo. 
dé rd mpds bréb0cow, Srt modAdKts odons AAAnS moAireias 10 
aipetwrépas évios ovdey xwdrvet i aa id érépay paddov 
elyat rrodirelay, 

Ts 8 wodirela riot Kai rola oupdépe motos, éyd-12 
pevéy dort trav elpnpévay dtedOeiv, Anwréov O} mpa&rov epi 
nacay xabdrov ratréy Set yap Kpeirroy elva: rd BovAdpevoy 15 
pépos ris mbAews Too pi) BovAopévou pévery rv modtrefay, 
gore O¢ maca words Ex TE Too Too Kai wocoD, Aéyw Se 
mrotoy piev édXevOepiay mAobrovy tratdelay evyévetay, trod 
2 8 tiv rod wAnOous trepoygqv. évdéxerae St 7d pey mrody 
urdpxew érépp pépe ris mwéAews, €£ dy cuvéotnKe pepdy 20 
4 wédts, GArAm Bt péper 7d aocdby, ofov mAelovs roy dpi- 
Oud eivat ray yevvaioy rods dyevveis 4} Tay mAovoiwy Tos 
dmépous, pi) pévrot tocobroy irrepéxeww TH Toe@ Soop dei- 

3 wecOat TH Top, 6d rabra mpds GAAnAG ovyxKpiréoy, Grou 
fev ody Sirepéxet 7d Tey drrépwv wAROos Tiv elpnuévny ava- 25 
Aoylav, évrahba wiguxey evar Snpoxpartav, Kal Exacroyv 
el8os Snpoxparias xara tiv drepoyiy rob dipou éxdorou, 
ofov édy pey rd Tav yewpyav dreprelyy TAOS, THY pd- 
rnv Snpoxpartay, éay O& 7rd tav Bavatcoy nai picbap- 
votytwy, Tiv tredevralay, duolws 6@ Kai ras dAXas Tas 30 
peragd tovrwr Sov 8t rd Trav evrépwv Kal yvoplipov padr- 
doy vwreprelvee 7H Tom 7H Aclwerat Te woo, éevravOa de 
ddtyapxlay, kai ris édActyapxlas rév avdrév tpbrov Exacrov 
4 eldos xara riv drepoxiy rob édvyapxixob wAnOous, det F 
del rov vopobérny éy rH Todirela mpoodauBdvey Tods pé- 35 
gous’ dy te yap ddtyapyxixods rods vdpous T1Of, croyxd fer Oar 
Xp?) Tay péowv, édvy re Snpoxparixots, mpoodyerOa Trois 
yopots rotrous, Sirov St +d ray pécwy dmeprelver TAHOOS 
auvapgotépwy trav Expy i} Kai Oarépou pévoy, évrai’ év 
5 déxeras wodirelay elvar pébvipov, ovdiy yap poBepdy py 40 


wore cupdovijcwaw of mrobo.o Tots mévnow él TovToUS' 1297 a 
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ovdérore yap arepor BovArjoovra: SovAevew Trois érépors, Kot- 
vorépay 8 dv (nra&aow, ovdeulay edpyoovow GAAnv tatrys’ 
éy péper yap Epyxew ovx dv dropelveay bd ri dmioriay 
5 Thy mpos GAAHAOUS’ Tavtaxod be moréraros 6 dtarrnris, 
Staitnris 8’ 6 pécos. Sam 8 dv dpevov ) modireia pu-6 
x99, Tocovrm povipwrépa, diapaprdévover dé wodAol Kai 
Tay Tas apioroxpatixas BovAopévww trotety wodireias, ov 
pévoy évy TH TAciov vépnew rots eviépos, d\AA Kal ev TE 
10 wapakpoverOat Tov Sijpov. drdyxn yap xpbvp wore éx Ta 
Wevdas dyabav drAnbis ovpBijva xaxéby ai yap mdAecove- 
fla: rév movoiwv droAAvovot paAdov tiv modtrelay # ai 
tod Sipou, 
18 “Eor 8 80a mpodpdcews xdpw év tais wodirelais ao- 
15 pi{ovrae mpds rov Ojpov wévre tov apOudy, wept éxxAn- 
clay, wept tas apyxds, epi Sixactypia, mept SrdLow, mepi 
yupvaciayy mepi éxxdrnoiavy piv rd é£eivat ExxrAnNord few 
waot, (nplav de émixetoOar trois evmépos, édy pi) éExxAn- 
aidfwow, f pbvos 4 pel{wm modrdrAQ, mept St Tras dpyas 2 
207d Tois pev Exovar ripnpa ph efeivar efbpyvaba, rots 8 
dmépos éfeivat, xai wept 7a Stxaorypia Tois pév evarépors 
elvat (nplay, dv ph Sixdgwor, rois 8 dabpos decay, 7 
Tots pev peyddAny trois 8 pexpdv, domwep ev rois Xapdév- 
Sov vopos’ évtayod & e~eort pty waoww droypawapévors 3 
as exkAnoidfew Kai Sixdfew, éday St droypaydpevos pir 
éxxAnatd{wor phre Oixdgwow, émixevrat peydrat (npiat 
rovrols, iva did pev tiv (nplay dpevywor 7d aroypddper Oat, 
Sia, 88 7d pe ArroypdderOat pi) Sixd{wor pnd éxxrAnord- 
(wow, tov avrov de rpdéroy Kai wep rod Sada Kexrjabas 4 
30 kal rob yupvdferbat vopuoberotorw ois pty yap arrdpas 
éfeore pt) xexrnjobat, trois 3 evarépos éri¢nuor pt) Kextn- 
pévots’ Kav pi) yupvdfeovrat, Trois pev ovdeula (nla, rois 
& edirépois emifnpusov, Sos of piv did riv npiay peré- 
xwow, of d& dda 7d pH HoPeicOar pr) peréxwow. raira 5 
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pev ovy ddcyapyixd 7a codlopara ris vopobeclas, év St rats 35 
8npoxparlas mpds rabr dvricoplfovrat’ fois piv yap 
dmrépots picbdr mroplfovow éxxArAnoidfoucr Kal dixdgovew, Trois 
6 & evrépos oddeplay rdrrovot (nplay. adore havepdv dri ef 
mis BovdAerar piyvivat Sixalws, def ra map éxarépots ocvvd- 
yew Kal rois pev picOdy roplfew rois dt ¢nplay obrw 40 
yap av Kowovoiey aravres, exeivas & 4 modtrela ylyverat 
7 Tov érépoy pbvov, det dt ray modirelay elvar pty éx rey 1297 b 
7a Ora éybvrov pévov’ rod d& tipfparos td ARGS 
amas pey dptcapévous ovx tari elreiy tocotroy bmdpxev, 
GANA oKxevrapévous Td wotov émiBddXNae pakpbraroy adore 
rovs peréxovras THs woriteias elvat mrelous Tay pi) peTe- 5 
8 xévr@v, robro rdérrety, éBéXovar yap of mévnres Kal ui) peré- 
Xovres Tay tinav jovxlay tyev, cay pyre oBpl{n rs 
avrods phre ddaiphra pndey rijs ovolas, GAAd Tovro ov 
pddior ov yap del cupBaive yapievras elvas rods peréxov- 
gtas Tod modrTedparos, nai ef6Oacr Sé, Srav mébdEepos 7, 10 
dxveivy, dv ph AapBdvect rpodiyyv, diropor dt dow édy 
dt mopl(n tis tpoptv, BovdrAovrat mwoAepeiv, Eons 3 9 
morurela map éviois ob pévoy éx Trav dmdcrevévrmv ddA 
Kai €x tov o@mdrevxérov’ éy Mansefor 8 1 pev aror- 
rela hy éx tovtoy, ras 6& dpxas ppobivTo éx Tay oTpaTevo- 12 
10 pévav, Kai mpaorn 8 roditrela év trois” EAAnow éyévero 
peta ras Bacwrelas ex tay rodepotvtor, piv e£ apyiis 
éx tay imméwy (riv yap icxdy Kal Tiv drepoxiy & Trois 
lrmedow 6 wédrepos elyer’ dvev piv yap auvrdgews dypn- 
oroy Td dmdtixéy, al 6 wept Tey ToLotToy éprretpiat Kai 20 
rages év rois dpxaios oby drijpxov, dor év rois irmefow 
elvat tiv icyxdv), avfavopévay 8 Trav wédeov Kal Tay év 
rois Sidos icxvodvrav paddrov melous perelxov Tis mo- 
11 Asrefas, Sidrep as viv Kadoipey rroditelas, of wpébrepov exd- 
Aouy Snpoxparias. floayv St al dpxaias wodtreiat evAdyos 26 
éAtyapyixal Kal Baciixat .d¢ ddcyavOpwnrlay yap ovk 
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efyov odd 1rd pécov, wor dAlyo te bvres rd TAHOOS Kai 
Kara tiv ovyrafiv paddrov tiréuevoy 7d dpxecOar, did 12 
tiva piv ovv eiciy airiay ai modtretae mrclous, Kai dia ri 

go wapa ras Aeyopévas Erepar (Snuoxparia te yap od pila 
tov aptOudy tort, Kai trav dddwv dpoiws), Ei St tives al 
Siagopai nai dia tiva airlay ovpBalve, mpds 6 Totras 
tly dpiorn tov moA:Te@y os éwi rd wAcioroy elbreiy, Kai 
tay Gddowv rola wrolas dppérre: Tey wodtTe@y, elpyrat’ 

14 IWdédw 8 Kal xowf Kai ywpis mepl éxdorns A€éyopey 
wepl rev égetis, AaBbyres dpxiv Tv wpoohKoveay avrér, 
gor: 5) tpla pépia tov moXre@r wacwy, wEepi oy Set Oew- . 
peiy rv crrovdaioy vopobérny éxdory Td ovpdépor ay éxdy- 
tov xakas dvdyxn rhv qwodirelay tyew Kadas, Kal ras 

40 WoNTelas GAAHAwY diadéperw ev TH Stahépew Exacrov rov- 
tov, gore 8& tay Tpiay TovTay ey pey rh 7d BovAcvézevor 2 


1298 a wepi Tay Koway, Sebrepoy St 7d wepi tas dpxds (rodro & 


éorivy Aas det xai rivwv elvat xuplas, xai wolay rie Set ylyve- 
oat thy aipeow atrav), tplrov dé rh 73 Sixd{ov, xbpiov & éori 3 
7d BovAevépevov epi rod€pou Kal elpivns Kai ovppaylas cai 
5 Stadtcews, Kai wepi vépov, kai wepi Oavdrov Kai duyfs Kai 
Onpetvoews, kal mepi dpyay alpécews nai rev evOvyay, dvay- 
xatoy 8 fro. maot rois woAlrats drosedba0a: wéoas trabras 
Tas xploas 4 Tivi wdoas (olov dpxj tivt uid 4 wAcloor, 9 
érépas érépas) 4 twas wey adray maar tivds bt Tioly, 734 
10 pey ody mrdyras Kai mwepi dmdvrwv Snporikby’ Thy ToLadrny 
yap loérnra (nret 6 diposs elci dé of rpbro tod wéyras 
mAelous, els pev Td Kard pépos GAAA pi) wévras dOpéovs, 
dowep év ij wodirela TH Tydrexd€ous éori roo MiAnolou (kai 
éy ddAas 62 wodirelais Bovrcbovra: ai cvvapylar ovmob- 
15 ca, els O& ras dpxas Badl{over mdvres xard pépos éx 
Tav dvAGy Kai Trav poploy trav édaxlotwy wavredas, Eos 
dy dédOn dtd mévrov), ovviévar Se pévoy mepi re vépov 
Oécems Kai trav wept ris wodtrelas, Kal Ta wapayyeAdb- 








EO 
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5 peva dxovoopévous wird rey apyévtav’ adddos dé rpbros 7d 
awdvras &0péous, ovviévar Se pbvov mpéds Tre Tas apxaipe- 20 
cias [aipnoopévous] Kal mpds tas vopobectas Kai mepi sro- 
Aguou xai elpjvns nal mpds evOdvas, ra 8 GArAa tas ap- 
xas Bovreverba: ras é¢’ éxdoros reraypévas, alperas 

6 oboas é£ drdvrav 7% KAnpwrds: ddAos dt rpérros rd sepi 
Tas dpyas Kai ras evOivas dmavrav rods modfras, Kai 25 
wepi todépou BovAevcopévovs Kal cvppaylas, 7a 8 adda 
Tas apxas Sioxety aiperas odcas, boas évdéyerat, roiab- 

7 Ta 8 elaly boas dpxew dvayxaioy rods émiorapévous: ré- 
taptros St rpbros rd mdvras wept mdvrwv BovreverOa 
ouvidyras, Tas 8 dpyds mepi pndevds xplvew GAA pédvoy 30 
wpoavaxplyew, Svrep % reAevtala Snpoxparia viv SioKei- 
Tat tpérov, iv dyddoyév gapey elvar ddryapyla re dv- 
vaoteurixg) Kai povapxla Tupayvixy. ovrot pey ovy of Tpbrrat 
Snuoxparixol mdyres, Td O& tivds epi mdvrov ddALyapxi- 

8 xéy, éxet 6& kal robro Stagopds mAclous, Srav pev yap 35 
dwd Tipnpdtoy perpiwrépwy aiperol re wot Kal mdAclous 
did rihv perpiérnra Tob Tiyshparos, Kai mwepi ay 6 vdbpos 
dmayopevet pi) Kwaow GAN axodovOmor, Kai éff Kropévy 
7d tipnpa peréxev, ddtyapxla pev wodereny 8 éoriy 7 
rotattn Sia To perpidgew Sray 6 pi mdvres toh BovAedte- 40 
aOat peréxwoty adAX alperol, xara vopov & dpywow da- 1298 b 

9mep Kai mpbrepov, ddvtyapyixéy' Gray St Kal alpevrat a 
avrol adrovds of Képiot rob Bovrever Oat, xal Sray mais avi 
matpos elon Kal Képto: Tév vopwy dow, ddXcyapyiKiy dvay- 

10 xaiov elva: tiv rdégw ratrny, srav 8 rivay tivés, olov 5 
mohépou pev Kai brép elpfyns cal evOuvay mdvres, Tov Ot GA- 
Lov dpxovres, kai obrot alperol [} KAnporoé |, dproroxparla 
4 wodtrela: édy S évloy. yey aiperol éviwy 8 xAnpwrol, 
kai KAnpwrot 4 dwAds 4 éx mpoxplrov, 7} xowf alperol 
kai KAnporol, 7a pey wodtrelas dpioroxparikis éoti robroy, 10 

11 7a 8 qrodurelas avrijs, Sinpnras pey ovv 7d BovAevduevoy 
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apos Tas moXdtrelas tobrov Tov Tpémoy, Kal dioixetra éxdorn 
morrela Kata Tov elpnpévoy Stopiopby ovpdépe 8 dy- 12 
poxparle re TH pédtor elvar Soxodcy Snpoxparia viv (Aéyeo 
6: roatrny év 7 Kiptos 6 dhpos Kal trav vépwv early) wpds 
7d BovAeverOat BéATiov 7d avrd troteiy Srrep emi Trav Sixa- 
ornplov éy rais ddcyapyxlas (rérrovoi yap ¢nplay rotrots 
ods BovrAovrar Bixee, iva Stxd{wow, of St Snporexot pu- 
wOdv rois daépots), robro St Kai epi ras éxxAnolas troeiv 
Bovrctcovra: yap BéATioy Kow7 BovrAevdpevor mdvres, 6 pey 
Onpos pera tev yvepluov, obrot 6¢ pera rob wANnBovs’ oup- 13 
pépet dt xai rd alperods eivat rods Bovevopévous 7} KAnpwrods 
laws éx trav poployv’ cupdépe Se xdv drepBddAwot word 
Kata Td wAnOos of Snpottxol ray modtTiKOY, 4} pi) Tact 
Ocdévar proOéyv, ddA’ Scot cbpperpor mpds Td TaY yveoopi- 
pov wA7O0s, 7 arroxAnpoby rods mAcious* év Ot rais dAcyap- 14 
xtats 4) mpocaipeiobal ras éx rob wARbous, 4} KaTracKevd- 
gavras dpyeiov otov év évlais modirelas éoriv obs Kadobor 
apoBovrovs Kal vouoptAaxas, [kai] wept rotrov ypnparifey 
mepi dv dy ovrot mpoBovretowow (obrw yap pebéfer 6 Simos 
Tov BovAever Oat, cal Avey ovdey duvicerat Trav epi Tiv To- 
Nreiav) Ere f radrda Yypl{erOar rdv Sijpov 4 pyddv év- 15 
avrlov rois elagepopévors, 4 TIS oupBovars pey perad.d6- 
vat maot, BovrederOar dt rods Apxovras, Kai rd dyrixel- 
prevoy O¢ Tod év tais moAtrelats yryvopévou Sef moeiv® drro- 
yngpifipevoy pev yap xbpiov [elvac | det roreiv 7d 17AG00s, kara- 
Wngigépevoy St pi) Kvpiov, GAN émavayécOw médww éwi 
rovs Gpyovras, év yap tais moNrelais dveotpappévos 16 
mowvcw of yap dAlyo dro ngiodpevoe pev Kvpiot, Ka- 
rapngicduevor Se ov Kuptot, GAN éravdyerat els rods 
mdeious alel, epi pev ovv tol BovAevopévou Kal rod Kupiov 
6} THs wodtrelas robrov dimpicbw rv Tpéror 

"Exopévn 82 rotvrwv éoriv 4 mepi ras dpyas Stalpeois’ 
éxet yap nal rotro rd péptoy rijs wortreias modAds dta- 
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gopds, wbcat te apyal, xai xvptat river, kal mepl yxpovov, 
wéaos éxdorns dpxijs (of pév yap éfapsvous, of dé di’ 
éddrrovos, of 8 évavolas, of d¢ modrvypommrépas mrotovct 
tas dpyds), Kai mérepov elvat det ras dpxas didiovs 7 
moAvypovious 7 pndérepoy GAAA mAEovdnis rods avrovs, 7} 
pe tov adrév dis GAN drag pbvor Ere St repli riv xa- 
rdotacw tev apyay, éx tivo det yiverOat xai dmd tho 
2xai was, wept mdvtov yap rovrov det ddvacba deriv 
kata mbcous évdéxerat yevécbat tpémous, kdreira mwpocap- 
pooat, rotats wotas wodtrelass cuppépovewy, Eare dé ovde robro 
Swopicat pgdioy, wolas dei Kadeiv apydss moddGy yap ém- 
oTaray % Todt) Kowvovla Geirat, dtédrep mdvtas obre rods 
aiperovs ore rods KAnpwrods Apyxovras Oeréor, olov rods lepeis 
Tparov’ Tolro yap Erepby Tt mapa tas qwohitixds apyxas 
3 Beréov, ert dt xopnyoi Kai kipuxes’ alpotvrat dt Kai mpec- 
Bevral. loi de ai pev modtrixal ray émipedracav, 4 wdév- 
Twy ToY WoAtTay wpos Twa mpagw, oloy grparnyds oTpa- 
Tevopévwy, 7} KaTa pépos, olov 6 yuvaixovbpos 4 mrasdové- 
pos al 8’ oixovopixal (rodAdxis yap aipobyrat ovropérpas): 
ai &’ dirnperixai Kai mpds ds, dv evrropaot, térrovot SovAovs. 
4pddora 8 as dwhas elreivy dpxas Aexréov ratras, doas 
drrodédorat BovretoacOal re mepi rivay Kal kpivat kal 
émirégat, kai pdédtora Tobro’ $=) yap émirdrrev adpyixorepdov 
cori. GdAAQ raira ciagépe mpds pev ras xpyoes ovdey 
ds eireiy (ob ydp mm Kplots yéyovey dugicBntotvrov tepi 


5 


Tob dvéparos), éxe dé rw’ EAAnY Stavontixhy mpaypareiay, 30 


5 motac & dpxal xal wéoa dvayxaia ei torat mérs, Kai 
Tota avayKaias pey od xpyotpo. dt mpds omovdaiay moXt- 
relav, paddov dy ris diropjoee mpds amacdy re 61) 1o0- 
6 Acrelav Kat 5) Kal Tas puxpas modes, év pey yap 9d) 


tais peyddas evdéyeral tre Kai det piav rerdyOat mpds 35 


év Epyow (woAdovs te yap els 7a dpxeia évdéxerar Badl- 
(ey d1a 7d ToAAOds iva Tods moAlras, Gore Tas piy dta- 
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Aclrey moddy yxpbvov ras 8 drag dpxev, cal BéArwov 
éxacroy tpyoy tuyydve Tis émipedelas povorpayparovors 
1299 b } woAumpayparovens) éy dt rais pixpais dvdyxn ouvdyety 7 

els éAlyous moAAds dpxdss Oia yap srdtyavOparlay ob 
paddy éort troddods ev rais dpyais elvar ives yap of 
rovrous écovrat- dtadegduevar mddw: Séovra: & éviore Tay 

5 avTayv dpyav kai vopov al pixpai rais peyddas’ wAty 
ai pv Séovrat wodAdKts tay atrav, rats 8 é&y woAdAS 
xpbve robro cupBalve, didmep oddty xwdver roddAds Emi- 8 
pedrclas dpa mporrdrrey (ob yap éurodiofcw ddAAjAazs), 
cai mpos tiv ddtyavOpmnlay dvayxaioy ra dpyxeta olor 

10 6BedtoxoAtyvia rotety, dy ody exwopey eye wboas 
dvayxaiow dimdpyew mwéon mode, Kai wbcas obK dvay- 
kaiov pev det 8 dwdpyey, paov dv nis elds rabra ourd- 
yo tolas dppérre ouvdyev dpyas els play dpyyp. 
dppérre de xal robro pi AeAnOévat, wrolwy det Kata téroy 9 

15 dpxeia modAd emipedciobat Kai wolwy wavraxod piay 
dpyxijv elva: xuplay, olov exooplas wébrepoy éy dyopa perv 
dyopavéplov, dd\Xov St Kar’ dddov rérov, } wavtaxol Toy 
atrév’ Kai wbrepoy xara rd mpaypa det Statpelv 4 Kara 
rods dvOpdmrous, Aéyw 8° olov Eva rijs evxooplas, } waldev 

20 d\Xoyv Kal yuvaixay Kai card ras wodtrelas 8é, wérepor 10 
diadépe: xa exdorny Kai Td rev dpxav yévos 7} ovdév, olov 
éy Onpoxparig kai édAtyapylg Kai dpicroxparia Kai po- ! 
vapxia mérepov ai atral pév elow dpyal Képtat, ovx ef 
towv 8 obd’ e& dpolwy, dd érépwv ey érépais, oloy év pey 

25 Tais dpioroxpatlas éx memadevpévor, ev O& rais dAcyap- 
xfas éx rev tAovelwv, év 8 rats Snuoxparlas éx tov 
érevbépwv, 7} Tuyydvoveor pév ries odoat Kal Kat auras 
Stagopai trav dpxdv, éort 8° Sov oupdépovow ai atrai 
kal Srov dtapépovow (évOa piv yap dappérrea peyddas, 

30 tvOa 8 elvat pixpdas ras atrds), ob piv GdAd kai rai 11 
rivés elo, olov 1) rev mpoBovAww airy yap ov Snpoxpa- 
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ricky, Bovdi) 8 Snporixdy. Set pev yap elvai rt roobrov © 
éripedts Eorat Tod Sjpov mpoBovrAevey, Eras aovyorAav Eorat’ 
toiro 8, édy dAlyo: rav dpiOpdv dor, drAryapyixbys Tovds 
de mpoBovAous dAlyous advayxaiov elvat rd wAHO0s, Bor’ rt- 35 
12 yapyixéy, GAX’ Srov dudw abra: al dpyal, of wrpéBovdror 
xaQeoraow émi trois BovAevtais’ 6 pty yap BovAevris dn- 
porixéy, 6 8 mpbBovdos ddryapyixév. Karadverat 8& kai 
tis BovAns  Sdvaps év tais rotatvrats Snpoxparias éy 
13 als adrés curmdy 6 Sipos ypnuarife: wept wdvrwv. roidro 1300 a 
82 oupBalvey cloberv, Srav etropla ris.q picbod ros | 
éxxAnoidfovaw’ oxodrdfovres yap ovddéyovral re wodAdxis 
nal dravra avrol Kplvovoty, madovépos St Kai yuvatxovd- 
pos, cat ef rig GdAdAos dpyov Kdpibs éort roravrns émipe- 5 
Aelas, dpioroxparixéy, Snpexparcxdy & ob (was yap oly re 
Korte éfrévar tas ta&v arbpwv;) odd ddryapxixéy (rpv- 
14 aot yap al r&v ddAtyapxotvrov), adAAd wepi piv Tovror 
éml tocotrov elpjabe viv, mwepi de ras tay dpyay Kara- 
ordoets wetparéoy ef dpyiis dedOeiv, clot & ai Siagopai 10 
éy tpiciv Spas, oy cvvridepévwy dvayKaioy maévras €iAf- 
POat rovs tpérrovs, ear: 6¢ ray Tpidy TovTwY ey pey Thves of 
kaOtordvres tas dpyds, debrepoy 8 ex tlywy, Aowrdv de 
15 tiva tpbrov, éxdorou 6 tay Tpidy tobrav Stadopai rpeis 
elaiv’ 4 yap wdvres of woditat Kabtoraow 3} ties, Kai 7 16 
éx wdvrov ) éx tivay ddwpicpévav, oloy } tipipat: Ff 
yéve: } aperj, | Tit toovrm GdAAq, Gorep ev Meydpos éx 
Tov aovyKkatehObvray Kal cuppaxecapévov mpds Tov df- 
16 poy, Kai raita i) alpéoe: 4 KAfpp’ wédw Taira ovr- 
dvafépeva, Aéyw St ras pey twes ras O& wdvres, Kai 20 
ras pev éx mdvrov tas & éx tivev, Kai Tas pey aipécer 
ras 8¢ KA\jpm, rotrov & éxdorns Ecovrat ris Siagpopas 
17 Tpéwot Tértapes, +i) yap! mavres ex wdvrov aipécet, 4} wav- 


? In the following attempt to frame a text of 13004 23-b 5 the 
similar attempts of C. Thurot, Spengel, and Susemihl (see the critical 
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res €k mdvrwov KApo (kal } ef drdvrov i) ds dvd pé- 
25 pos, olov Kard guAas kai Onpous kai ¢gparplas, Ews dy 
dt€XOn dtd wdvtwav ta&v wordirav, } del é€ adwdvrev), Kal 
Td pev obrw 7a St Exeivwss mdr el Twes of kadiordyres, 18 
4 éx mdvrov aipéce i) éx mdévrov KAipo, i ex Twoav aipé- 
wet Hh ex Tivav KAHpY, } TA pey obTw 7a Se éxelvws, Aéyw 
3° 8 rd pey ex wdvroy aipécer ra St KAnpy, aote éddexa 
of tpbrot ylvovrat ywpis trav dvo cuvdvacpey, rotray 8’ 19 
ai pey dvo xaracrdces Snporixal, 76 mévras ex wévrov 
, alpécee } KAGp@ yiverOat 7) dpdoiy, ras pey KANpy Tas 
& alpéoe: tov dpyoar rd 8 pi) mdévras dpa piv xabl- 
35 ordvat, ¢£ amdvrwy 8 i ex rivav, 9} KANpm # alpéica F 
dudoiy, 4 Tas pey éx mdvrav tas & éx tivav dpudoiw 
(7d dé dpdoiy Aéyw ras pev KAripo ras & alpévet), wo- 


notes on this passage) have been kept in view. Added words are 
printed in thicker type, and omitted words are placed within square 
brackets :— 

h yap mdvres dx adyrwv alpéces } mdvres éx mavrwv KAnpp (nal [4] dé 
andvreav } as ava ptpos, oloy Kara dvAds xal Snpovs Kai hparpias, gos dy 
RAOy dia wdvrov rev rodiray, fj aei €£ dxdvrov), [cai | wdvres ex Tue 
aipéce. } wdvres éx tidy KAhpwy 7 Ta pév ovrw Ta BE exelvos' dd el 
rivés ol xabioravres, } éx mavroy aipéces } ex mavrev KAnpy, f} ex Twa 
alpéces 4 éx riway KAnpe, } Ta pev OvTw Ta Be éxeivos, Aeywo B€ ra per ex 
mdvrov alpeve: Tra 8¢ KAnpp Kai Ta pev de Tidy aipdce Ta Se KAfpe. 
Sore Sa8exa ol tpdros yivovrat ywpis ray dv0 ovvdvacpey, rovrer 3° ai 
pev d00 xaraordces Snporixai, rd mdvras éx mdvrwy alpécer h kdnpe [-yiver 
76a| 4 audoiv, ras pév KAnpe ras & alpéves rev apxav’ rd dé pi) wdvras 
dua pév caborava, ef dndvrev 3 [fh dx riviv], h rAnpy f alpéve 9 duo, 
} rds pév ex mdvrov ras 8 ex trway H KAfpy 4h atpdoe. 4 apqoi (rd Be 
Gpdoty Aéywo rds pev kAnpp ras 9 alpéces), roderixdy: nal rd tipds éx wdyrwy 
ras pév alpice xaftordva ras 8¢ KAnpew [i aycoiv, rds pev KAnpp rds O 
alpéces, dAcyapxixdy|, OAvyapyixerepov 3¢, nal rd é£ duchoiv, ro dé ras péy 
éx mdvrov ras 8 dx rivdv wodirixdy dpioroxparinés, 4 aipdce h xAfipe § 
ras pév alpéce: ras 8¢ KAnpp’ Td dé twas éx Two aipéve CAryapyixdy, cal 
rd rivas dx Tidy KAnpe, [pi ywduevor 3 dyoias,| kai rd twas éx Tiview 
aupow, rd d¢ riwas £ dmdvroy ré te éx rivey wavras alpéces aptoroxparixce, 
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20 Arrixév. Kal TO TIWds Ex mdévtov tas piv aipéce Kabtord- 
yar ras dt KANpo 4 dudot, ras pey KAnpm tas 8 aipé- 
get, ddryapyixdy? dAdvyapyixarepov dé kai 7d ef apdoiv. 40 
To S& Tas pey ex wdvtov tas 8 éx tiw&v woditixdv dpl- 

21 oroxparixas, 7} Tas pev alpéce: Tas 82 KAjpw. 7d de Ti- 1300b 
vas éx rivdy ddcyapyixéy, Kal rd tTivas éx TIWay KApO, 
pi) ywébpevoy 8 dpolws, xal rd Twas éx Twdv dppoiv, 
7d dé twas é£ dmdvrwv, 75 Te éx tiway aipéces wdvtas 

22 dpioroxparixéy}, of pév ovv tpdirot ray mepl ras adpyas To- 5 
cotro Tov apiOpdy elot, cai Sinpnvrat Kard ras todirelas 
ofras: iva dt riot cupgpépea nai was det yiverOat tas Ka- 
taoTdces, dua tais Suvdpeot tov dpy@r, [xai] rives eloiv, 
€orar gpavepby, Déyw St dSdvapiw apyxis, olov Tiv Kupiay 
tév mporbdwy Kai tiv Kupiay ris gudakys’ Go yap 10 
elSos Suvdpews olovy atparnylas Kal tis Tay wept Thy ayo- 
pav cupBoralwy xupias, 

Ao:rdy 8 rev tptav epi Sixacrnplwy elreiv. Anwréov 16 
6t xai rovray tods Tpdirous Kata Tiv avriy dwéGeow, Eore 
dt dtagopa ray Stxacrnploy év rpiciv Spos, é€ ay te Kal 15 
wept ay kal was. éyw dé €£ av pév, mbrepov Ex médy- 
Tov # éx rivdy' epi oy bé, wéca eldn Sixactnpiov- 7d de 
2 mas, wérepov KAnp@ 7 aipécet. mpaetoyv ov dtatpelrOw wréca 
edn Sixactnpioy, tort dt rov apOudy oxrad, ev pev evOvr- 
tixév, GAo é et Tis TL TaY KoWWav adikel, Erepov dca els 20 
Thy wokirelay pepe, réraprov kal Epxovot Kal idirais boa 
wepi (nuidoewv apdioBnrovow, wéunrov Td tepl ray idlov 
ouvad\aypdrov Kal éxévrov péyeOos, cal mapa taira © 
376 re povixdy Kal Td fevixdy. govixod piv ody eidn, dv Tr 
éy trois avrois dtxaorais dv 3s’ éy Gddots, wept TE TOY EK 25 
mpovolas Kai wept tay dxovolwv, Kai dca dpodoyetrat péy, 
dugucBnretrar St wepi rob Stxalov, réraprov dé dca rois 
getyouct dévov eri xabbdp émidéperat, oiov "AOjvnat réye- 
Tat kai rd év Ppearrot dtxaornpioy, cupBaive dt ra rorabra 
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30 €y T@ wavri xpdvp dAlya Kai éy tails peyddas woderw 
rob 8 fevixod dy pev févors mpds févous, dAdo févors mrpds 4 
dorovs. ért d& wapd wdyra tabra wepi tev piKpe@y cuvad- 
Aaypdteav, boca Spaypiaia nal wevrddpaypa Kal pixpe 
mdelovos’ Set pev yap Kai rept rotrov ylverOat kpictww, ovK 

35 ¢umlrre 82 eis Stxactav wAjOos. GAAA wepi pey rovTav 5 
adelobm Kai trav govixav xal rav fevixav, wept 6 Trav 
WONTiKGY Aéyoopev, wepl av pi) ywopévay Karas dtarrd- 
ces yivovrat xai Tév woditeay ai kiwwhioes, dydyxn & 
froc wdvras tept wdvtov Kpivey rev Stnpnpévwv aipécer 

407) KAipy, 4} wdvras wepl mdvrov ra pev KrAfpwo tra 8° 
aipére:, 4 mwepi éviov trav avrav Trods pev KAfpp Tovs 3° 

1301 a aiperovs. ovros pey ovv of rpdma Térrapes Taw dpiOpudy, ro- 6 
coro: &° Erepot wai of xara pépos mddw ydp éx Tiwev 
cal of Stxdgovres wept wdvrov aipéce, i} ex twev wep 
wdvreov K\fiipy, i) Ta pev KAjpw Ta St aipére, } Ena d- 

5 KacTipta wepi ray avray éx KAnpwrév Kai aiperay, ovrot 
piv ovv, domep éhéxOnoay, of rpbro... Trois eipnpévors- 
érc 08 rd atta cuvdvafspeva, Néyw 8 olov ra pev éx wdv-7 
tov ra 8 é& Tidy ra 8 é£ augoiv, olov ef rob advrod 
Stxacryplov elev of piv ex wavrov of 8 éx twdv, Kal 9 

10 KAjpm 4 aipéce 4 dypoiv, Scovs pév odv évdéxerat rpézovs 8 
elvat ra Stxaoripia, elpnrat’ tovTwy & ra py mpdra bn- 
porexd, 80a éx mdvrov [i] wept wdvrov, ra 8 sedrepa 
édtyapyixd, Soa éx rivav mwepl mdvrev, ta 8 tplra dpi- 
oroxpatixa xal woNitikd, doa Ta pty éx wdvrov ra 8 

15 €k TIVO. 


H’ (E’), 
Tlept pév ovv trav Gddov dy mpoedsueba cyeddy 


20 elpnrat wep wdvrov' éx tivey dt peraBdddAovow al qodt- 
reiat xai mécoyv nal woiwv, kai rives éxdorns modtrelas 
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@Oopal, kai éx olay els molas pddtota peBioravrat, ert 
8& cornpla rlves cai xowf Kal xapis éxdorns cioty, ere de 
6a thyov dy pddtora cdfotro Tay wodiTEL@y ExdoTn, oKE- 

2mréov épeEfjs trois elpnpévors, Set 8& mpa@rov dtirodaBelv 25 
tiv apxhv, Ort moddai yeyévnvrat modireiar mdvtov pey 
dporoyovvrev 7d Slxatov Kal rd Kar’ avadoylay Icov, robrov 

33° dpapravévrov, dowep elpntat xa mpérepory. dipos pev 
yap éyévero éx Tob laovs drioby bvras olerOa: dros Ioous 
elvat (re yap trcdOepor mdvres dpolws, drdas Too elvat 3° 
vouifovcw), ddryapxla 8 éx rob dylcous &y tT Svras dros 
elvat dvlaous drokapBdvev (kar’ ovolay yap dvico bvres 

4 dwdas Avicot vroAapBdvovow elva)- eira of piv ds igor 
bytes mdvrav trav lowy dfioicr peréxew, of 8 as dvicot 

5 dvres wdeovextely (nrovow* 1d yap mAciov Avicov. Exover 35 
pey ovv rt maou Sixatov, hpaprnuévac 8 dmdds eloiv 
kai Ota ratrny riv alriav, drav pr) xara tiv drédnyw 
hy éxdrepa rvyydvovew exovres peréxoot THs Toitelas, 

6 cracidfovow! . . . mdvrov 82 diueatérara pév dv oracidforey, 
qxiota 8 rovro mpdrrovoww of kar dperiy diagépovres’ pd- 40 


7 AcTa yap eUrAoyov advlaous dds elvat TovTous pbvov. eit 1301 b 


6& ties of xara yévos tiwrepéxovres otk dfioicr tev lowy 
adrods dia tiv dvicérnra tatrny’ evyeveis yap elvat do- 
xodow ols trdpxe mpoybvwy dpert) Kai mdobros, dpyal 
perv ovv as elrety abrat Kal wnyal tov ordcedy elow, Sev § 
8 cracidfovoww (&d Kal al peraBodal yiyvovras dixas* dré 
peev yap mpds tiv modirelay, Eras éx tis Kadeornxulas 
G\Anv peracricwotv, olov éx Snpoxpartas ddcyapxlav 7} 
Onpoxpartiay é£ bdryapyias, 7) modcreiay Kal apictoxpariap 
éx rovtoy, 4} tatras é¢ éxelvwy dré 8’ od mpds Tiv Kade- 10 
ornkviay moAtrelay, dAAA Ti ply Kardoracw mpoatpobyrar 
tiv attri, 8° abrév 8 elvat BotdAovta: tratrny, olov ri» 
1 The insertion here of c. 3. 1303 b 3, oraoid{ovos 8¢... 7, Spres 
is suggested in the critical note on 1301 a 39. 
VOL. IV. D 
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ddtyapyiay 4 Tihv povapylar eri wepl roB paddAov Kai 9 
Hrrov, otov 4 ddAtyapylay ovoay els Td paddov dAcyapyei- 
15 cGa: 4 els rd Hrrov, 4 Onpoxpariay odcay els Td padAop 
OnpoxpateicOat 7) eis 1d Frrov, dpolws Se Kal éwi Tay 
Aowray worttreay, 4 iva brirabdow 4 dvebGow Ere mpds 10 
Td pépos Tt Kwwhoat THs wortrelas, olovy dpxhv Twa KaTa- 
orioa 1 dvedeiv, dowep tv Aaxedalpovi gai Atcavépby 
20 Tives Emixerpjoat Katadboa: rv Bacirelay xai Iavoa- 
viavy tov Baoiéa riw édopelay’ cal év "Emédpve 6? pe- 
réBadey % wortrela card pbpiov, avri yap tav gudrdp- 
xeov Bovddy érolncayv, els 88 riv hrtalay éwdvayxés éoTw 11 
ére tay éy Te wodiretpart Badi{eav ras dpxds, Srav 
25 émipngl{nrar dpyf ris, ddryapyixdy 62 Kai. d dpxev 6 
els fv év rH wodirelg ravry) wavrayxod yap &d rd dvicoy 
} ordows’ ob piy (el) rots dvicos imdpye dvddoyov (didsos 
yap Bacirela dvicos, dav § év Ioois)* Sdws yap 1d ioov 
(nrotvres cracidfovew. ore 82 irrdy 73 [cov Td pev yap 12 
30 ApiOu@ 7d St Kar’ dflav torly, éyo 8 dprOug pev 7d 
wanda 4 peyéOee ravrd Kal Isov, cat dflay 8 7d 7g 
Abyp, olovy dwepéxee kar dpOpdw pov low ra tpia roiy 
dvoiy xai rabra rob évés, Aby@ 8e ra rérrapa roiv dvoiy Kai 
raira rob évés’ Icov yap pépes ta dbo ray rerrdpev xai 
367d ay rev dvoiv dude yap hylon, dpodroyoivres 8 7313 
dmra@s elvat Slxatov rd cat dflav, Siapépovrat, xabdrep 
€XéxOn mpbrepoy, of piv ri, day Kard te loot dow, dros 
toot voulfovow elva:, ol 8° Sri, édy card rt dvico, wdv- 
tov dvicwy dfgiofow davrots, dtd kai pdédora obo ylvovrat 14 
4o Wortretat, Shyos cal ddrAryapyla- evyévera yap Kal dper) 
1302 a éy dAdlyos, raira 8 éy mreloaow’ evyeveis yap Kai dya- 
God obBapoh éxaréy, etwopo S& woddaxod, 7d & 
émias wdytp xa’ éxatépay rerdyOa: tiv loérnra gab- 
Aov. gavepdy 0’ ex rob ovpBalvovros’ oddepla yap pévipos 
5 éx Tay ToLobrwy ToAtreay, rovrou 8 alrioy Sri ddbvaroy did 15 
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tov mparou kai rob év dpyfi juaprnpévov pi) dravray els rd 
Tédos Kaxdy tt. Od def ra pey dpiOpnricg loérnre yxpi- 
- Oa, ra 8 rH Kar’ dflav, Suws 8 dogadreorépa cal 
16 doraclacros paAdov 1 Onuoxparia ris éAcyapylas. év pey 
yap tais éddtyapxlas éyylyvovra: do, f re mpds aAAAAOvS 10 
ordows Kal ert 4 mpds tov Onpoy, év 8 rais Snpoxparilas 
4 mpos tiv édcyapxlay pdévoy, avt@ 8 mpes abdréy, 8 rT 
kal dgcov elreiv, ovx éyylyvera: tO Sip ordos' eri Se 
h éx trav pécov mwodtrela éyyurépw rob Sypou 7 [4] rev dAl- 
yov, firep tativ dogadeordérn tay ToLovTay MoALTEeLmy, 15 
"Emel 6¢ cxomotpey éx thov al te ordces ylyvovra 
cai al peraBodal epi ras modirefas, Anwréov KabdAov . 
mparrov{ ras dpxas nai ras an avrov, lol 8) cyeddy 
as edrreiy tpeis roy dpiOpudy, ds Stopicréoy Kab’ abras rérw 
aparov, ( det yap AaBely mwas te Exovres aracid{ovet Kai 20 
tiveoy Evexev) Kal rplrov rives dpyal ylvovrat ray moXri- 
2 kav rapayay Kal rev mpds dAAfAous ordcewv. Tod pev ody 
atrovds éxev ros mpds tiv peraBorryv airlay xabddrou pd- 
Atora Oeréov wepi Hs Hon Tvyxdvopev elpnxéres, of pev 
yap loérnros éguépevar cracidfoveww, dv voulfwow edarroy 25 
éxewv Svres toot Trois mAcovexroboww, of dé rHs dviodryros 
kai tis vrepoyfs, dv vrodapBdvwow 8vres dvicoe pr) 
3 wréov Exevy GAA’ cov 4 Edarrov (rodrwy 8 éori pey dpé- 
yerOar Stxalws, tort dt Kai ddixws) éAdrrovs te yap by- 
res Srws toot dot oractdfovet, xal toa dvres Srras pel- 30 
fous. mwas piv ody éxovres oracidfovowy, elpnrat: mepi av de 
oracid(ovaty, éori xépdos Kai Tin?) Kal rdvaytla tobros: Kal 
yap driplay getyovres xal (nplav, 7} drép atray 4 Tov 
4 play, oracidfovew év rais widcow ai & airlat Kai dp- 
xai rev Kivhoewy, bbev atrol re dtaribevrac tov elpnpévoy 35 
wpomov Kai wepi Tav AEX OévT@y, Eort pey ds Tov apiOpudr 
5 érra ruyydvovew ovdoat, éort 8 ds rAciovs. dv do pév éore 
tavra trois elpnpévos, dAN ovx doatras’ 1d Képdos yap 
D2 
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kai did riphy wapofivoyvra: mpds adAHAovs oly fva KrH- 
40 cmvrat adlow avrois, domep elpnras mpbrepov, dAX éré- 
1302 b pous dpavres rods piv dixalws rovs 8 add{xwos mXeovexrobyras 
ss tobrav’ ere 8a Bp, did PbBov, did depoyfv, oa xa- 6 
tadpbynow, dia abfnow tiv mapa 7d avddoyor. Ere se 
Brdrov tpbrov &’ épbelav, 8° ddryopiav, did puxpéryra, 
8 3’ dvopotérnra, tatrov 8 bBpis pev Kai xépSos riva Exovct 
Givauty Kal was alria, oyeddy éott Gavepby' dBpifévrow 
Te yap ray év tais dpyxais Kal mdeovexrovytwy atacidfovet 
kai mpds aAAfArous Kal mpds tas wodtrelas Tas Oidovcas 
ray éfovclay 1% Oe mAcovegia ylivera: dré pty awd Trev 
10 Slav, dré 8 dd tov Kowar, <OyAov 8 Kal Tih, Kai 2 
ri Sévarat Kai mas airla ordoews’ Kal yap avrol dripa- 
Cépevot Kai ddXous dparres Tipwmpévous oracidfovety* Tatra 
6t ddlkas pév yiverat, drav rapa tiv aflav } tipevral 
tives 4 aripdfovrat, dixalws 8é, dray xara rihv délay, 
15 &¢ smrepoxyiy Sé, drav mis 7 TH Suvdpea pelfov, 2 els 43 
wrelovs, 4 card riv woiAw Kai riv sivapw Tob wodired- 
paros’ yiverba: yap elwbev éx tev ToovTov povapyla F 
duvvacrela, 81d éviaxob eldOacww dotpaxifew, oloy év “Apya 
Kal AOnvnow xalrot BéXriov ef dpxis épav dros pi évé- 
20 govrat Tocobroy vmeptxovres, 4) edoavras yevécbar iacOat 
daorepov. dia 62 pbBov cracidgovew of re Hdtxnxéres, Sedi6- 4 
tes pi) Saat dixny, Kal of pédAovres Adixeiaba:, BovrAdpe- 
vot POdoat amply ddixnOijvat, domep év ‘Pédm ovvicrncay 
of yveipipoe emi rdv Sipov Sa ras emihepopévas dixas. 
ap 8d xatappévnow 6 Kai oracidfovet Kai émridevrat, olov 5 
éy re tais ddryapyxiats, Srav mdclous dow of ph peréxor- 
res Tis woNtreias (kpeirrovs yap olovrat elvat), kal év rais 
. Onpoxpariats ol ebmopot Karagpoyvnoavtes ths aragtias Kai 
dvapytas, olov cai év OnBas pera riv év Olvodtras 
30 zdXNv Kak®s tToAdtrevopévoy  Snpoxparia dtepOdpn, cai - 
4) Meyapéwy &:° draglay nal dvapyxlay irrnbévrov, Kal & 
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Supaxovcas mpd rhs T'édwvos tupavvldos, xai év ‘Pddm 6 

6 Sjpos wpd tis éravacrdcews, yivovrat dt Kal &: atfnow 
Tiv wapda td dvddoyov peraBodral Tay Todre@y, BomweEp 
yap capa éx pepav ovyxera: Kai Set avfdverOar avd- 35 
Aoyov, iva pévy 7 oupperpla, ef S& py, POciperat, drav 6 
pev mods terrdpov mnxav yf 7d 8 dAdo cHpa dvoiv om- 
Oapaiv, éviore S& Kdv eis GAdXov (gov peraBdddot popdir, 
ef pt) pbvoy Kata moody GAAa kal Kata 7d roby avfd- 
votto wapa 7d ayvddoyov, olrm Kai méAts ovyKErrat EK 40 
pepav, ay modAdxis AavOdver ri avfavbuevov, ofov 7d 1303 a 
Tav amépov wAnOos ev rais Snpoxparias Kat modcrelats, 

7 oupBalve & éviore toro Kai did réyas, oiov év Tdpavri 
nTTnOévT@y Kai airodopévwy woAd@v yvopluov ord Tov 
"Tantyor pixpoy taorepov trav Mndixav Snpoxparia éyévero 5 
éx moAdrelas, kai év “Apye trav év rH éBddun drrodopé- 
voy dd Kdeopévous roi Adxwvos qvayxdobnoay mapadé- 
gac@a: tev tmepioixwy tivds, Kal évy ‘Abyjvats arvyotyrev 
weg of yvdptpot EAdtrovs éyévovto did 7d Ex Karadéyou 

8 orpareverOat wird Tov Aaxowvixdy mbAcpov, cupBalve dé 10 
tobro Kai év rais Snuoxparias, Arrov 8& mredbvov yap 
Tay evirépwy yivopévey 7 Trav ovoiay avgavopévwy pera- 

9 Béd\dovew els édtyapylas Kai dvvacreias. peraBddAdover 
8 al moNreia Kai dvev ordoews did re ras éptOelas, do- 
mep ev ‘Hpala (é€ alperav yap dia tobro éroinoay KAnpo- 15 
Tas, Srt npobvro rods épievopévous), cai dt’ ddtywplav, dray 
édowow els tas dpyas tas Kuplas maptévar Tovs pi) THS 
modrelas pidovs, dorep ev ‘Qpe@ xaredvOn % ddctyapxla 
T&Y apxévrwy yevopévou ‘Hpaxdeoddpov, ds é¢ ddtyapyias 

10 modrrelay Kai Onpoxpariay Karecxevacey’ eri did Td Tapa 20 
pexpbv’ Aéywo dé mapa puxpov, Ste modAAdKs AavOdver pe- 
yéAn ywopévn perdBacts rév voptpwr, Sray mapopact 
Td puxpbv, @orep év ApBpaxig pixpdy fv rd rlunpa, ré- 
Aos & (dm) ovdevds fpxov, ds éyyds dv f pndey diadépov rot 
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25 pndey rd pexpby, oractwrixdy 6& Kal rd pe) dpudpudrov, Ews 11 
dv cvpnvedon (dorep yap ove éx rol ruxévros rAHOavs words 
ylyverat, obrws odd’ ev r@ ruxévTt xpbvy)* Sd Soot Foy 
auvolkous édé£avro 7) érrolkous, of wAcioro Steoraclacay, olov 
Tpoafnvios “Ayatoi avvdxncay 20Bapw, era mdelous of 

30 Ayatol yevdpevor £éBarov rods Tpofnvlovs, bbev 1d dyos 
ouvéBn rois SuBapiras: Kai év Qovplos SuBapirac rots 12 
cuvoknoacw (wieovexteiy yap afiobyres ds ogerépas rhs 
xdpas éférecov) Kai Bufavrlois of Eroixo: émtBovdevovres 
gpopabérres eférecoy dia pdxns Kai’ Avriccaio: tos Xiww 

35 puyddas cirdefduevor Sa pdyns e£éBadrov, Zayxdraioz 
62 Zaplovs wrodeEdpevac eférerov avrof xal Azod-13 
Awviadrat of dy TH Evfelvo mévrm éwolkovs éwmayayspevor 
éoraclacay’ xa Svpaxovorn pera ta rupayvixd rods ~évovs 

1303 b Kai rods piobodépous woXlras womnocdpeva: totaciacay Kai 

ele pdynv Frdov. Kai ‘Apdimodira deEdpevoc Xadxidéov 
drrolxous éférecov bd robrav of mrAeloTo avrav. [oracidgover 14 

8 ey pev rais ddrtyapyxfats of moddol ds adixovpevor, Sre 

5 Ov peréxovot Trav Iowy, xabdrep elpnrat mpbrepov, toot dyres, 

éy dt rais Snpuoxpartais of yvdpipo, drt peréyovor trav 
towy ovx toot bvres.| oractdgovar dt éviore ai wédes Kal dice 15 

rovs trémous, dray pi) edguas Exn %) xopa mpds 7d play 

‘ elvat abd, olov, dv KAafopevais of eri Xtrpw mpds rovs 

10 éy vhow, kai Kodopadvice xa Norieise xal ‘AOjvnow ody 
épolws eioiv, dAAA paAAov Onporixol ol rdv Tletpata olxoby- 
res tay 7d doru, domep yap év trois mroAgyots ai dtaBd- 16 
ges Tv dxeTav, Kal tay mdvy opixpov, Otacreot Tas 
gddayyas, obrws tocxe aca Stadhopd troeiv didoracw, 

15 peylorn pev ovv tows didoracis dpeti Kai poxOnpla, cira 
wAobros Kail tevia, Kal obrw Oh érépa érépas paAdAov av 

4 pla xail  elpnpéivn eoriv, yiyvovrat peyv ovv ai ordoes ov 
wepi pikp@v GAN Ex piKpov, oractdfover Se epi peydroyv. 
paddtora 8 Kai ai pixpal loyvovow, Gray év rois Kupios 
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yévovra:, olov cuvéBn Kal év Zupaxotaas ty rois dpyaiows 20 
xpovos’ peréBare yap t) woditeia éx 860 veavioxwy ora- 
giacdvrwv, év rais dpyais dbvtmyv, mepi épwrixiy airlay, 

2 Oarépov yap drroénpobyros éraipos dy ris tov épdpevoy avrod 
dwerojoaro, wédw 8 éxeivos robrp yaderfvas Thy yv- 
vaixa avroi dvéreccey ds abrév édOciv’ Sbev mpocrapuBd- 26 

3 vores Tovs évy TH Trodredpart Suectaclacay mdvras, Stbrep 
dpxopévoy evrAaBeiobar det trav rootrov, cal dtadvav tas 
Tray thyeubvey Kal dvvapévov ordces év dpyf yap ylyve- 
Tat Td dudprnpa, 4 8 apy A€éyerat fyuov elvar travrés, 
dore kai 7rd évy abrf pixpdvy dudprnpa dvddoyby éort ampds 30 

4 ra év rois G\dos pépectvy, SdAws 62 ai ray yvopluav ord- 
ges ouvamoAave motofor xal tiv 6Anv mérALw, oloy év 
‘Eoriala cuvéBn peta ra Mndrxd, d60 adedkpav wepl rijs 
Tay warpyov vouys dtevexOévrav 6 pev yap dropmrepos, 
as ox dropalvovros [ Oarépov] ry odalay obde trav Onoavpdy 35 
dy edpev b marhp, mpoofyero rods Snporixods, 65 Erepos éxwv 

5 ovolay modA}v rods edrrépovs, Kal év Aeddgois éx xndelas ye- 
vouévns Stadopas apy) wacay éyévero trav ordoewy Tov 


torepoy' 6 pty yap oloviodpevds rt ovprropa, ds FAGev 1304 a 
érl riv voudny, ob AaBay ar7pdrOev, of 5 ds SBpicbévres 


évéBadov tav lepdy yxpnudrwv Ovovros, kdrera ds lepé- 
6 cvrov dréxrevay, Kal mepi Mirvdjvynv be é£ émxdARpor 
ordoews yevouévns mroANay éyévero apy?) Kax@y Kai rod 5 
wor€uov roi mpds ’AOnvatous, év @ IIdyns edaBe riv widw 
attav’ Tipoddvous yap trav evrbpwy tivds KaradirévTos 
ét0 buvyarépas, 6 mrépiwobels Kal ob AaBav rots viéow avdrob 
Aégavépos Fpge ris ordcews xai robs “AOnvatlovs mapdtuve, 
7 mpbtevos dv ris mb\ews. Kal év Doxedow é£ émcxArpov ro 
oTdoews yevouévns wept Mvacéay riv Mvdowvos marépa xai 
Ev6uxpdrn trav ’Ovopdpxov, 4 ordos abrn apy rod iepod 
wodépov KatéaTn Tos Pwoxefow, peréBare 0 nai ev’ Em- 
Cduvm 7% worirela Ex yaptkav’ dbropvnotevadpevos ydép 


Oi i 
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15 Tis [Ovyarépa], ds Efnulwoer adriv 6 tof bropynocrevOevros 
watip yevopevos Trav apxyévrwv, repos ovpmapéd\aBe Tovs 
éxrds rs mokirelas as émnpeacbels, peraBddrAdovar S Kai 8 
els ddryapylav wal cis Sfjpov Kai els modttelay éx Tod 
evdoxiujoal te 4 avénOjvat 9} apyxetoy 4 pépiov ris é- 

20 Aews, ofoy 4) év “Apelp madym Bova? eddoxijoaca év Trois 
Mnédixois edofe cuvrovwrépay motjoat riv moditelav, Kai 
awddw 6 vaurixds SyAos yevbpevos alrios ris mepl Zada- 
piva vixns cai dtd radrns Tis tyepovlas dia Thv Kara 
Oddarrav Sbvapw rhv Snuoxpariay loyupotépay éroincer, 

25 Kai éy “Apyet of yvdpipor eddoxiunoavres mepl tiv év9 
Mavriveia pdxnv tiv mpés Aaxe8atpovious émexelpnoay 
Kkaradte tov ojpov, xal évy Supaxodcas 6 Sjpos airtos 
yevopuevos ris vixns Tob moAgnou Tob wpds 'AOnvaious éx tro- 
Airelas els Onpoxpariay peréBadev, nal év Xarxidr Digov 

30 rdv rvpavvoy pera rav yvopluov 6 Sipos dvekav edbds 
elyero tis modtrelas, kal év ’AuBpaxia médw doatros 
ITepiavdpov ovvexBaddv trois émBepévors 6 Sipos rov ré- 
pavvoy eis éavroy mepiéornoe Thy trodirelay, Kai SdrAws 32 10 
def rodro pi) AavOdvew, as of Suvvduews airion yevdpevor, 

35 kal (di@rat Kai dpyai Kai gvdai Kal drws pépos xai 
drrotovoby mAn00s, ordotw Kivotow 4 yap of rotrois Pbovoby- 
TES Tinwpévors dpxovat Tis oTdrEws, H OUTOL dtd Tv drrEepoyny 
ov Bédovaer pévery ext tay icwv, xiwobdvrat 8 al modzreiat 11 
kat Gray ravayria eivat doxobyra pépn tis wébdews iod(n 

1304 b @AAHAois, olov of mAovotor Kai 6 Shpos, pécov S 7 pndev 

~—s) ptxpdy wdprav’ dv yap ronrd direpéxn drorepovoiv ray 

fEpav, mpos 7d havepas Kpeirroy 7d Aotrdy od Oérer Kvdv- 
vevery, 1d Kal of kar dperiy Stagépovtes ob movohct ordow 12 

5 ws elzreiy’ dALyot yap ylyvovrat apds qoAXdods, Kabédou perv 

ovy wepl mdoas ras morirelas al dpyal Kai aria tov 

ordcewy Kai tov peraBorAeyv Tobroy Exovot tov Tpbrov' ki- 

voGot 6¢ tas wodtrelas dre pev Oia Blas dré 82 Oe’ dwdrns, 
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did Blas piv 4 edOds Ef apyns 7 dorepovy avayKxdgovtes, 
13 xal yap 4 dwdrn Oirti dre pev yap éfamarioavres Td 10 
apwrov éxévrav peraBddAdovet tiv modirelav, €l0’ orepov 
Big xaréxovow dxbvrov, oloy émi trav terpaxocloy tov o7- 
pov éinrdrncay, ddoxovres tiv Bacitéa xphpata trapé- 
fe wmpos. rdv médvenov Tov mpds Aaxedatpovious, yevod- 
pevor O¢ Karéxew éretpavro Ty Twodireiay® dre de ef dpyis 15 
re mreloavres Kai torepoy médw mwecbévtov éxdvtov Epyxov- 
ov aurav. admrdos pév ovv wepl madoas tas monirelas éx 

tov elpnpévoy cuuBéBnxe ylyvecOa ras peraBords: 
Kaé’ Exacrov 8 cidos aodrreias éx rovrovy peplforras & 

ra cupBalvovra det Bewpety, al pty odv Onpoxparla pd- 20 
AtoTa petaBddAover oid Thy tov Snpuaywyav aoéAyeay 
Ta pev yap idle cvKodavrotvres rods tas ovaolas éxovras 
ovorpégovaty avrovs (cuvdye yap Kal rods éxOicrous 6 Kowvds 
pbBos), ra St Kos 1d wAHOos Ewdyovres. Kai robro éni 

2 mroAAay dy tis ior ytyvopevov obrws, Kal yap é&v K@ } 25 
Onpoxparla peréBadre movnpav eéyyevopévoy Sonpaywyav 
(al yap yvdpipo: ovvéotncay) cai év “Péido picbopopdy 
re yap of Snpaywyol éréptfov, Kai éx@Avoy drodiddvat 
Ta dherspeva tois tpinpdpxos, of dé did ras émihepo- 
pévas Sixas hvayxdoOnoay ovotdyres xatadioat tov oq- 30 

3 pov, KaredtOn St nai év ‘Hpaxdeig 6 Sijpos pera roy 
drotopoyv evOds dia rods Onpaywyovs: adixovpevo: yap 
in’ atitav of yvdpiypo é~émrinroy, Ereta dbpoicbévres of 

4 éxritrrovres Kai KaredObyres xaré\voay Tov Onjpov. mapa- 
wAnoiws 6¢ Kai 4 év Meydpos xareAvOn Snpoxparia’ oi 35 
yap Snuaywyol, iva yxphpara Exwor Snpevew, E£€Badrov 
wodAovs Tay yvapluwy, Eos wodAods Erroincay Todvs gevyor- 
ras, of d& xariéyres évixnoay paxduevoe tov Sipoy Kal 
Karéotnoay riv dAtyapxlay. ovvéBn 8 ravrov Kai wepi 
Kipnv éni rijs 8npoxparlas hy Karédvce Opactpayos, 1305 a 

5 ayeddv St Kai eri trav dAdov dv mis idot Oewpay ras pe 
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raBords robrov txotocas tov rpérov, dre pey ydp, iva 
xapllwvrat, ddixobyres rods yvopipous cvvioract,y ras ovcias 
5 dvaddotous roobyres 7) Tas mpoaddous Tails Aetoupyiais, dre 
6 diaBddAdovrres, ty’ Exwor Snpevdey Ta xripara tev wAov- 
olwv, éwi 8 trav dpyalwy, bre yévoiro 6 atris Snpayw- 6 
yos Kai orparnyés, els rupavvida peréBaddov’ oyeddv yap 
of mAcioTot Tey apyaiwy tupdvvev éx Snpaywyav yeyéva- 
1o ow, alriov dt rob rére pev yiyverOar viv de py, dre rére 7 
pev of Snpaywyol fioay éx trav orparnyotyrar (ob ydp 
mw devol foav réyew), viv 8 rijs pnropixis nvgnpévns of 
Suvdpevor Aéyew Snpaywyoto. péy, o’ drreplay 8 ray 
wodepixay ovK émirlOevra:, wav ef wou Bpayt rt yéyove 
1g Toobroy, eéylyvovro dt rupavvides mpétrepov paddov 4 viv 8 
kai dia 1d peyddas dpxds tyyxeplferbal risw, dowep 
év Midirp éx tis mputavelas’ mod\Ady yap fv Kai pe- 
yddov xvptos 6 mptravs. Erc O& Oia Td pr) peyddAas 
elvat tére ras médes, GAN eri trav dypav olkelv roy 
' 20 6fpov doyodov bvta mpds Trois Epyos, of mpoordrat rob 
Ofjpov, dre wodepixol yévowro, rupavvldc érerlOevro, mdvres 9 
8% robro edpav bd Tob Shpou morevbévres, 4 St mictis hy 7 
dréx Gea 4 mpds rods mAovalous, oiov ‘AObjvnol re Ileciorpa- 
Tos oracidoas pos rods medtaxots, kai Geayévns év Meyd- 
a5 pos Tay evrépwy Ta Krivn drocpdgas, AaBdy mapa tov 
mworapov émivépovras, kal Atovdaios Katnyopavy Aadvaiou 10 
kal tav mrovcioy H£i0n Tis Tupavvldos, dia riv éxOpav 
morevOeis as Snporixds Gy, peraBddAXovar Se Kai Ex THs 
mwatplas Snpoxparias els Thy vewrdrny’ Sov yap aipera 
30 pey al dpyxal, pi awd ripnpdrov dé, aipetrar dé 6 O7- 
pos, npaywyotvres of crovdapyiayres els ToiTo Kabioraow 
as xtpiov elvat rdv Ofjpoy Kal trav vopwr, dos St rob #11 
BH ylver Oar rob ylverOat Hrrov Td Tas pudas hépety rods 
Epxovras, AAA pi) wdvra tov Oqjpov, tev pey ovv dn- 
35 woKpariGy al peraBoral ylyvovrat maou oyeddy did rav- 
tas tas airlas* 
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Ai & édryapyfat peraBdrddover bid dbo pdAtora tpéb- 6 

mous Tods ghavepwradrous éva pey édv adixaot Td wAHOos 
(was yap ixavds ylverat mpoordrns, pddiora 8 Srav ef 
auris ovpBR tas éAtyapyxias yiverOa: tov wyeubva, Ka- 40 
Odirep év Néép AtySapis, ds Kat érupdvynoey Dorepov trav 

2 Nagiov) gx 8& Kai 4 ef dAdwv apy?) ordcews diago- 1305 b 
pase dr2 pev yap é€ avrav rév edtrépwy, ov Trav dytov 
& dy rais dpyais, yiyvera: xardAvois, Grav Aly odé- 
dpa aow ol év rais ryais, olov év Maccadig cai & 
“Iotpp xal év ‘Hpakdelg xai év dAdaus méAeor ovpBéBn- 5 

3 kev’ of yap pi) peréxovres trav dpyav éxlvouy, Eos peré- 
AaBov of mpecBdrepo: mpbrepoy trav adeAday, Ootepov 8 
of vedrepor wmaéAty’ ov yap dpxovow éviaxol pev dpa ma- 
Tip Te Kai vibe, éviayol St 6 mpeaBuvrepos Kai 6 vedrepos 
aberpiss Kai &yOa pey wodtrixwrépa éyévero 4 ddAcyapxla, 
év “Iorpm 8° els Sijpov dmeredctrncer, év ‘Hpaxrelg 8° é 

4 éharrévey els éLaxoolous HrAOev" peréBare 8 nail dv Kvidp 
} Odtyapyxla oraciacdyrey Téy yvopluov abray mpds abrovs 
Gia 7d GAlyous peréxew Kal, xabdrep elpnra, ef rarnp, 
vidy ph peréxev, pnd ef mdclovs adedgol, dAN 4 rav 15 
mpeaBvrarov, emiAaBbpevos yap otaciafévray 6 dipos, kat 
AaBov mpoordrnyv éx trav yvopipev, émiBémevos expdtneev, 

5 adoGeves yap rd aoracidgov. Kai év "EpvOpais de émi zips 
Tay Baoididav ddtyapylas év rois dpxalois yxpévos, Kal- 





b= 


oO 


wep Kada@s émipedopévay tov év tH modrelg, Sums 8220 
Td br dAlyov apyecOat dyavaxrav db SHpos peréBare 
tiv wodtrelav, xivobtvra 8 ai ddtyapyla ef adtév kai 

6 8a gidoveixtay Snpaywyotvray’ 4 snpaywyia st sirri, 
 pev év abrois rots dAlyos (éyylyverat yap Snpaywyds 
xdv mdvu ddr{Lyo wow, olov év rois tpidxovra ‘AOjynow of 25 
wepi Xapixréa loxyvoay rods trpidkovta Onpaywyoivres, Kai 
év rots terpaxogios of wepi Dptvixov tov auvrov tpéwoy), 
}) Sray rov bxAov Snpaywyaow of év tH éAtyapyle érres, 


» 
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olov évy Aaplon of modtropdAaxes bia 7d alpeicbat adrods 
30 Tov SyAov EOnpaywyouv, Kai év Soats ddtyapyxlats oby ovroxz 
alpotyrat ras dpyas é€ dy of Epyxovrés eiow, GAN al pew 
dpyal éx Tiysnudrovy peyddowv eloiy 7} ératpidy, alpoiyras 
& of drdira 4 6 Oipos, drep év ABidw ovvéBawev, nai 7 
Srov Ta Oixacrhpia ph éx roi moArredparbs éoriw* Snpayo- 
35 yoovres yap mpods ras kploes peraBdddovart Ti» wodTeiay, 
Srep xai év “‘Hpaxdela éyévero rH év 7 Tbvrqy: ext & 
Grav tv els éAdrrovs EAxwot Thy ddrAtyapylay of yap To 
ioov (nrobvres dvayxdfovra: BonOiy érayayécOa rdv dF- 
pov, yiyvovra: Se peraBodal rijs éAtyapyfas Kai Srey 8 
40 dvaddowot ta tdia (avres doedyas' Kai yap of roodrot 
Kawvoropety (nrovot, Kai 4 rupavvids émiribevrat avrot 
1306 a Karacxevdfovow Erepov, domep ‘Immapivos Atoviciov év Zv- 
paxotoas, kai éy Apgirdda, o Svona Fv Kncéripos, rods 
érroixous tovs Xadxidéov fyaye, Kai €XObvrov Seoraciacev 
aurods mpos Tods evmdépous, kal év Aiylyy 6 riv mpagw riv 9 
5 mpos Xdpnra mpdgas évexelpnoe peraBadreiv tiv todtrelay 
dia roatrnv alrlay' dré pev ody evdOds Emtyeipotal ti Kiely, 
éré dé xAémrovet 7a Kowd, Sev mpds avrods cractdégovow 
4) obro: 4 of mpds robrovs paydpevot Kdérrrovras, Sirep ev 
‘Arod\droviag ouvéBn th év TO Ildvro, dpovooioa dt dd1- 10 
10 yapxla ovx evdidpOopos é£ adrijs. onpeiov de 4 ev Dap- 
add tontela: éxeivor yap ddrlyot Byres trod\dGy Kdptol elor 
bia 7d xpyobat odicw atrois Kada@s, Kxatradvovra 6e 
Kal drav ev ty dAtyapxla érépay ddtyapylav épromow, 
totro & éoriv Srav rob mavris moktredparos éAlyou bvros Toy 11 
15 peylorov dpyay pi peréxwow of ddAlyo mdvres, Srep év 
“Had ovvéBn wore ris wodcrelas yap ov bAlyov obens 
Tav yepbvroy dArlyo mdyray éyivovro ia 7rd didlovs elvat 
évevfixovta byras, tiv 8 alpeow dvvacreurixiy eivat Kai 
dpolay ti tov év Aaxedalnove yepbyray. yiyverat Oe pe- 12 
207aB0A}) Tov éAtyapyi@y Kai évy modhéum Kai év elphyp, 


a 
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éy pev modéum da riyv wpds rév Ojpoy amiorlay orparid- 
ras dvayKafopévoy .xpnoba (6 yap dv éyxetpicwor, 
otros modAdas ylyverat tépavvos, domep év KopivOp T- 
popdyns’ dy de mdeious, obrot adrois mepirowobvra: duva- 
oreiav), éré St rabra dediéres peradiddacr re wAHGE rhs 25 
13 woditelas Gta 7d dvayxdferOat ro Sip xpjcba ev 
TH «lpfvy dia thy dmoriay riv mpds dAARAouS eyyxepi- 
fovee riv dudaxiy orparioras Kal Apyovr: pecidle, ds 
évlore yiverat kiptos dugorépwy, Step ovvéBn ev Aapioy 
éri ris trav ‘AdNevaday dpyns trav wept Zipoy Kai év 30 
14 APvdp emi rev éraipiav dv fv pia 4 Igiddov, yivovra 
dt ordoas Kal Ex Tod mepiobeicba érépous Up éréipwv tov 
év ti dAtyapxia atravy Kai Karactacidf{ecOat xara yd- 
pous # Olxas, ofov éx yapixfs piv airlas al cipnpévac 
mpbrepov, kai tiv év "Eperpla 8° ddtyapxlav riy trav ér- 35 
15 wéwy Ataydpas Karéd\voev adixnOeis mepi ydpuov, ex 8 
Otxaornplov xploews 4 év ‘Hpaxdela orders éyévero Kal év 
OnBas, én’ atria poyelas dtxaiws pey ocracimrixas de 
monoapevey tiv KiAacw tay pey év ‘Hpaxdelg xar’ Evpv- 
tlovos, rav 8 év OnBas car’ Apyiov' égirove/enoay yap 1306 b 
avrods of éxOpol dare debfjvat ev dyopd ev TE Kihori. 
16 woAddal 8% Kwai did 7d dyav Sermoriuxds elvae ras ddXtyap- 
xfas und tov ev TH tmodkirela Tiwev dvcxepavdvTwv KarTe- 
ALEnoav, aowep 7 Ev Kvidp xai 4 év Xip ddrryapyia, 5 
ylyvovrar 82 Kai dd ovpnrdéparos peraBodal xai ris 
xadoupévns modtrelas Kai tay ddvyapxiay év Soas aid 
tiunparos BovAedouot kal dixdgovor Kai ras dAdas apyas 
17 dpyovotv, odAdkis yap 7d TaxOev mparov tipnpua mpds 
Tous mapévras Katpovs, ore peréxew ey pev TH ddAryapyle 10 
dAlyous év 6% rij moAtreig Tods pécous, evernplas yryvopévns 
de’ elpyuny 4 80 GAnv tw’ edrvylay ovpBalver modAamAa- 
olov ylyvecbar ripjparos dfias ras avras Krijces, wore 
wdyras. wavroy peréxev, dre pev éx mpocaywyys Kat 
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15 KaTa puKpdy ywopévns ras peraBorAgys Kal AavOavotens, 
drt 82 cai Odrrov, ai pev ovv ddrcyapyla: peraBddAdover 18 
xai aracidfover dia roatras airlas (Bros dé nal ai &y- 
poxparla: xal ai ddtyapxia éfioravrar éviore ove eis ras 
évavrias modtrelas d\n els ras év Te alte yévet, oloy 

20 éx Tay évvduov Snpoxpariav Kai ddryapxiav els Tas Ku- 
plous kai éx rotroy els éxeivas): 

7 ‘Ev 8 rais dpicroxparias ylyvovra ai ordoas ai perv 
dia 7d dAlyous Tey Tipey peréxev, Srep eipnrat kweiy Kai 
ras dAtyapylas dia 7d Kai Tiv dptotoxparlay ddtyapyiay 

a5 elval mos’ évy dudorépats yap dAlya of dpyovres, ob pév- 
tot dita ravrdv dAlyo, érel Soxet ye dtd rabra Kwai 3 
dpioroxparia é\yapyxia elvar. pddora 8 tovro cupBalvey 2 
dvayxatov, Srav 9 Td wAHOos Tav meppovnpariopévoy ws 
Snowy Kar dperhy, olovy év Aaxedalyore of Aeybuevo: Iap- 

30 Oeviat (éx rav dpoloy yap faav), ods dopdcarres émBow 
Aeboavras arécrekay Tépavros oixiotds, 4 Sray ties azt- 
pdfovrar peyddro dvres cai pnédevis firrovs Kar’ dperi)y 
dnd tivav évriporépwy, oloy Atcavdpos bd tov Baciriéwr, 
} drav dydpédns tis dy ph peréxy Tay Tipav, olov Kr- 3 

35 vddov 6 tiv én’ ‘Aynotddou ovorhoas érlOerw él rods 
Nrapridras, ért Srav of piv dmop@ot Riay of 8 edqo- 
paow (xal pddcora év rois modépos tobro yivera’ ovvépy 
6¢ xal tobro évy Aaxedalpovr bd roy Meconvaxiy wore 
pov: SiAov d2 [Kai robro| éx ris Tupralov woijoews ris Ka- 4 

1307 a Aovpévns Evvopias’ OrA:Bbpevor ydp rives dtd rdv mwédcpoy 
htlouy dvddacrov woieiy tiv xdpay): ert édv tis peyas F 
kai Ouvdpevos ert peifor elvat, iva povapyf, dowep éy 
Aaxedatpou doxet Tavoavlas 6 orparnyfoas xara tov Mn- 

5 Oixoy wbdcpov Kal év Kapyndén “Avvayv, dvovra: de pd-§ 
Nora al re moXtreia Kal ai dptoroxparla: da ri ey ait7 
Th wodtrelag rob dtxalov mwapéxBaow, apyi) yap Td pt) pe- 
pixOar Karas év pev ti mwodtrela Onpoxpatiay. Kai dA 
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yapxlay, év 8 rq dpioroxparlg rabrd re nai thy dperjy, 
paédtora 8 ra dvo° Aéywo 62 ra ddo Bhpov Kai édAryap- 10 
xfar rabra yap al worsiteial re wWetpoyra: piyvdvat Kail 

6 ai modal Trav Kadoupévwoy apiotoxpatiav, stadépover yap 
Tay dvopafopéevoy mordtreav al dpiotoxpatia: robr@, Kat 
8a rotr eloiv al pev Frrov al 88 pa&ddAov pbyvipor avraov: 
Tas yap aroxXwovcas paddXov mpds Tiy ddryapylay dpt- 15 
oroxparlas xadobow, ras 6 rpés Td WAGs wordtrelas: 816- 
wep dodaréorepat ai rorairat trav érépwy cicly: xpeirréy 
Te yap 7d mielov, kat paddov dyanaow icov Eyxovrres, 

7 0f 8° év rais evwoplas, dy % mortrela 8:dG riv drepoyxhy, 
bBpllew (nrovor nai wdeoverreivy, Sdws 8” é¢’ drérepow dy 20 
éyxAivy 4 modirela, eri tabra peOlorara: éxarépwy 7d 
opérepoy atéavéyrav, oloy % piv mwodirela els dipov, dpt- 

8 oroxparla 8 els ddtyapylar 7 els rdvayrla, oloy % ey 
dpioroxparla els Sipov (ds déixotpevon yap wepromaory els 
rouvavrlov of dmopdrepot), al 8& mwodsreia els bdtyapyxlav 25 
(uévov yap pévipoy 7d Kar’ dfiav toov Kal rd exew ra 

9 abrayv), ocvvéBn 8 7d elpnpévoy év Boupios’ dia piv yap 
7d dd mdrclovos ripfparos elvar ras dpyxds els edarrov 
peréBn Kai els dpyeia wrelo, dia 8 1d Thy ydpav SAnv 
Tovs yvoplpous ovyxTicacbat mapa Tov vbpov (4) yap o- 30 
Airela ddtyapyixwrépa fv, ore édivavro meovexteiv) . . .° 
6 d¢ Ojpos yunvacbels év TH wodée~ Tov ppoupay éyévero 
xpelrrmy, ws ddeicay tis xadpas Soo mrclw oav Exovres. 

10 ére did 7d wdoas Tas apiaroxparixas moXtrelas ddryapyxe- 
cas elvat pa@dAov mAcovertoficww of yrapipot, oloy Kai év 35 
Aaxedalpov: eis drfyous al ovolat Epyovrar’ Kai eore roreiy 
& te dv OéAwar rots yvopinos paddrov, Kai xndevew Srp 
OéXovow, 6:3 Kal 4 Aoxpav wédts drdAero éx THs mpds 
Atovicrov xnoeias, 8 év Snpoxparia ovx dv éyévero, ovd’ dv 

11 év dptoroxparia ev peutypévp, pddora 8 AavOdvoveww al 40 
dpioroxpariat peraBddd\ovoa: tH AverOat Kara ptxpdv, 1307 b 


-_ 
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Srep elpnrat év trois mpérepoy xabbdrov Kata wacay Te 
wodtreay, drt alriv tav peraBod\ey Kai 7d pexpby éorur 
Sray ydp Tt mpoeyTat trav mpos Thy modtrelay, pera Todro 
5 Kal dAAo peKp@ peifoy evyepécrepov xivoiow, fos dv wdévra 


Kivhowot Tov Kbopoy. ovvéBn 8e robro Kal évi ris Qoupicy 12 


wontrelas. vdpou yap bvros dia révre éray orparnyeiv, ye- 
vouevol tives troAEpiKol TOY vewrépwy Kal mapa TO WAGE 
Tov ppovpav evdoxipobyres, Katadpovijcavtes tev év Trois 
1o mpdypact Kal voplfoyvres padlws xatacyjoew, tobroy roy 
vépov Avew érexelpnoay mparov, dat éetvat rods avrods 
suvexas orparnyeiv, dpavres rov SHpov avrovs yeporovy7- 


govra mpobupas, of & eri robrm reraypévar trav dpydv- 13 


tov, of Kadovpevat otpBovadot, dppjoayTes TO mparoy évay- 
15 TodcOat ovverreicOnoav, drrokapBdvoytes TolToy Kiwhoavras 
Tov vépov édoew tiv dAAnv wodsrelay, borepoy de BovrAbpe~ 
yo. KaAvery GAAwv Kivoupévoy overt mréov Errolouy ovdér, 
dd\Ad peréBarey 4 rééts maoa ris modrrelas els Suva- 


orelay Tay emtxeipnodyrav vewreplfev. maocat 8’ ai mode 14 


a0 Telat Avovrat érd pev é£ adray dre 8° t~wbev, Sray évay- 
tla morrela 7) wAnoiov ) moppw pey exovoa St dévapy. 
Srep ovvéBawev ér ‘Adnvalov nai Aaxedatpoviwy’ oil. piv 
yap ‘Abnvaion wavraxyot ras éAtyapxlas, of dé Adxoves 
rovs Ojpous karéAvoy, Sbev pev ovy ai peraBodral ylyvoyrat 

a5 TOY moray Kal al ordoes, eipnrat oxeddy" 

8 Ilepi dt carnpias Kal Kowf Kal ywpis éxdorns mort- 
relas éxdpevby éorw elreiv, mparov pey ovy Ondrov Sri, eirep 
Exopey & adv DOelpovrar al modtreiat, xopev nai O¢ av 
cdfovTat’ tav yap évavriwy ravavtia woinrixd, hOopa de 


30 cwrnpia évavtiov. ev pey ovy rais ev Kexpapévais moAt- 2 


telais @omep GAXo tte Set rnpetvy Gros pndty wapavopoct, 
kai pddtora 7d pixpoy gudAdrreav' AavOdve yap mapadvo- 
pévn 4 tapavopla, dowep tas ovolas 7d pixpdy damdynpa 


dvaipet modAdéxis ytwopevov, AavOdve: 6 4 Samdyn 3 
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dia 7d en dOpba ylyverOat’ mapadoyifera: yap 4 did- 36 
voia tr’ avrav, domep 6 coguotiKds Abyos’ el Exacrov p- 
xpby, kai wdvra, robro 8 éort pey os, ort 8° ds of 7d 
yap Sdov Kai ra wdvra ov puxpdv, dA\AQ obyKerat éx 

4 puxpov. play pev ovv gvdakiy mpds ratrny thy apxiv 
ei roeiobat, Eretra pi) miotredew Trois coploparos yxdpwv 40 
apos 7d wAROos ovyxeipévos, éferX€yyerar yap od Trev 1308 a 
épyov (moia dé Aéyonev r&v modtremv coplopara, mpéb- 

5 Tepov eipnrat). Ere & dpay Sri Ena pévovow ov pbvov dpr- 
oroxpariat GAG Kal ddAcyapylat od dia rd dogareis elvat 
Tas mwoNtreias, GAAA did 7d eV ypycOae rods év Tais dp-5 
xais ywopevous Kai trois éw ris modirelas Kai Trois év 7 
wWoNTevpart, Tos pey pi) peréxovras TH pt) adixeiy Kal 
T® rods yepovixovs avrav eladyew els Thy wodirelay Kai 
Tovs pev didroripous pr) adixety eis driplay rods dé woAdods 
eis xépdos, mpds adrods dé xai rods peréxovras Te xphcba: 10 

6 dAnAots Snporixas. 3 yap éi row wAROovs Cnrovietv oi 
Snporixol 7d icov, Toor emi r&v spotwy od pdvov Slkasov 

— GAG Kal cupdépov eoriv, bd édv wrelous dow ey TE 
TWorrevpart, WoAAG cupdépe. tav Snporixav vouolernud- 
tov, oloy Td éfaunvous ras dpyds elvat, va mdvres of 15 
Spoor peréxwow tort yap dowep Sypos fbn of Spore 
(8:8 xai év robros éyylyvovra: Snpaywyol modAdKis, Somep 

7 eipnrat mpbrepov) ered Frrov els duvacrelas éurinrovew ai 
édtyapylat Kal dpicroxparia: (od yap dpoiws pgdiov Ka- 
Koupyjoa éAlyov yxpovoy dpxovras xal modvy, ered dtd 20 
Todro éy rais éAtyapxlas Kal Snpoxparias yiyvovrat rv- 
pavvidess yap of péytora év éxarépe emiriOevrat Tupar- 
vidi, &vOa pv of Snpaywyol évba 8 of duvvdora, 4 of ras 

8. peyloras Exovres dpyxds, Grav moddv xpbyoyv dpxwaw). od- 
fovrat & at wodtreias ov pévov did 7d mbppw elvar rév 2g 
diahOepévrwv, GAN éviore Kai da 7rd éyyds' GoBotpevor 
yap dia yxeipay Exovor padAov tiv woditelav' Gore Jef 
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rods Tis wodtrelas ppovrifovras pbBous wapackevdfew, iva 
guddrrwct Kai pi) Karadtboow dowep vucrepiiy guda- 

30 Kiy ray Tis wodiTelas Thpnow, Kal Td wWéppw eyyvds rrotely. 
ért Tas tov yvoplpov dirovekias cal ordoes Kal dia Tar 9 
vopov wepacba det guddrrev, xal rods tf rijs dpido- 
verxlas Svras, mply mapeirndévar Kal adrovs, ds 7d ey 
dpxfi yivopevoy Kaxdvy yvavat ob rob ruxévros ddA soXl- 

35 TiKoO dvdpbs, awpds St riv Sad rd Tipjpara yeyvopévnv 10 
peraBorrny e£ ddrtyapylas Kai wodirelas, Srav cupBaivg 
Totro pevévrav piv trav abray tipnpdrev evropias de 
voploparos ytyvonévns, ovpdépe tol Tipiparos emoKo- 
meiy TOD KowwoD 7d wAHOs wpds 7d mapedby, év Soas pev 

40 wédeot TeyayTat Kar’ évtauréy, Kard robrovy Tov yxpévor, 

1308 b év 8% rais pelfoor did rprernpldos 4 mevraernpldos, xdv 4 
~ wodAamwAdotov 4 woddooTnpybptoy rol apébrepov, ev @ ai TI- 
phoes Karéornoay rijs wortrelas, vépov elvat xai rd TYpy- 
para émrelvey 7) dvtévar, édy pev wnrepBddAp, émirelvor- 

g Tas KaTd Thy mod\NaTtAaclwow, édy & éddelry, adviévras 
wal éA\drrw trowbvras riv thunow. ey piv yap rais dAl- 11 
yapxlas Kai rais wodirelas ph motyrov pev obras evba 
pev ddcyapylav Oa Se duvacrelay ylverbar ovpBaiver, 
éxelvos 52 éx piv amodrelas Snpoxparlay, éx 8’ ddryap- 

10 Xfas wodirefav 4) Sijpov, Kowwdv St nal év Shum Kal drAL- 12 
yapxlg [kal év povapyig] cai mdop wodtrelg pit abfdvew 
Alav pndéva wapda tiv cupperplay, GAAd paddov 7ret- 
pacbat pixpas Kal modvypoviovs didbvar tipds 4 rad 
peyddas (Stapbelpovra: ydp, cai gépew ob wavrds dvdpds 

15 evruxlav), el S& pH, ph rol y dOpbas Sdvras dpatpeiobac 
médwv dOpbas, a\X éx mpocaywyfs Kal pddtora pey 
wetpacGas Trois vopots obras dyeav Sore pndéva éyylyvecOas 
word vdimeptxovra Suvdpe pre ditov pire yxpnpdrov, 
el 8 ph, drodnpnrixds woeicbar Tas mapacrdces avrav. 

20 ere dt al did rods iSiovs Blous vewreplfovorww, Set évrroreiy 13 
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apxyv tia tiv érowouévny rods (avras douvpdbpws mpds 
Thy’ wodktrelay, év piv Snpoxparla mpds riv Snuoxpartay, 
év dt édtyapyla mpds riv édtyapylav’ dpolws 8 Kal ray 
Gov wodireay éxdorn. Kai rtd ednuepoby St ris wédcws 
14 dvd pépos gvddrrecbar dda ras advras airiass rovrov 8 25 
dxos 7d alet rots dytixepévos poplois éyxeplfev ras 
mpdges kal ras dpyds (Aéyw 8 dyrixetoda: rods émet- 
xeis T® TAHOE Kal rods dwébpovs rois evibpots) xa rd et- 
pacba  ovpptyvivar rd rév drbpwv mdAnOos Kal 1rd Tay 
evrrépov 7) Td pécov atfey rofro yap Stadver ras bid 30 
15 thy dvabrnra ordces. péytoroy St éy wdéoyq wodirelg 7d 
cai Tois vépos Kai TH GAA olxovopla obrw rerdy Oat wore 
pi) elvar ras dpyds xepdaivery. rofro 8 pddora év rails 
16 ddAcyapyixais det rnpeiv, ob yap obras dyavaxrobow elpysd- 
pevot to dpxew of woddol, dd\Aa Kal yalpovow édy ris 35 
é@ mpos trois idlois cxoddfew, ds édyv olwvrat Ta Kowd 
KAérrew rods dpxovras, tore 8° audbrepa AvTel, 76 Te 
17 TOY Tidy pi) peréxeww Kal 7d TeY KEepddy, povayas dt 
kal évdéyera: dua elvat Snpoxpariay nai dpicroxpariay, 
el robro katacxevdceé ris évdéxotro yap dy Kai rods 40 
yvepipous kal 7rd wAnGos exew & BovrAovrat dugorépous, 1309 a 
TO pev yap éfeiva: maow dpyew Snpoxparikéy, 73 St rods 
18 yvwpipous elvas év rais dpyais dpioroxparixéy, rofro & 
corat Sray pi) 7 Kepdalvey drs trav dpyav of yap dro- 
pot ob BovrAfcovrar dpxew 7h poly xepdatve, AAA mpds 5 
rois l8los elvat paddAov, of St ebtropo: Suvfcovrar 8a 7d 
pndevds mpocdeicba: ray Koway adore cuuBhoeract Tots pev 
drbpus ylyverOas evirépos dia 7d StarplBeayv mpds ois 
Epyots, Trois d& yvwpipos pi dpyerOar bwd Tay TvyxbvTov, | 
19 Tob pev ovy pi) KAerrecOat Ta Kowd 4 wapddoors yryvécOw 10 
Tév yxpnudrayv trapbytwy mdvtov Tey qwodiTéy, Kal avri- 
ypapa cata gparpias xai Abyxous Kal dvdds TiOécOwoay’ 
Tob St dxepdas dpyew ripds elvar Set vevouobernpuévas 
E2 
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rois ebdoxipobow, Set 8° éy pty rais Snpoxparias raw 20 
15 etrrbpov delecOat, pi) pbvov TH Tas KThocas pi Tolely ava- 
édorovs, dAAa pnde rods Kaprrots, 3 év évlais TaeY TWoALTEL@Y 
AavOdve yryvépevovy Bédrriov 8t Kai BovrAopévous xadtew 
Ae:roupyeiy ras Saravnpas pey ph xpnolpous 6 Ae:roupylas, 
oloy yxopnylas cal rAapmadapylas Kai Soar drArAat raas- 
2oTa éy & déXtyapylg trav dwbpwv éripédacay woeicbas 
wodAny, Kal Tas dpxyas dg dy Afypara otros dwove- 
pew, kdy mis bBploy tev evwbpoy els rovrous, pelfw ta 
éririua elva: 4 dv oday atréy, cai ras KAnpovoplas pi 
xara Séow elva: GAAX Kara yévos, pdt mrebvov 4 puas 
25 Tov avroy KAnpovopeiy’ obftw yap dv dpade@repa: ail otoia 
eley kal ray drépev els edtroplay dv xablorawro melous. 
ovpdépe: dt Kal évy Onpoxparig nai éy ddtyapxig row 21 
DrAwv 7) loérnra 4 mpoedplay vépew Trois Hrrov Kowovoicr 
Tis modtrelas, év piv Shp rois evwdpos, év 8 dAtyap- 
30 xfa rois darépos, way boat dpxal Kxipiae ris moderelas, 
ratras 88 Trois éx ris mwodirelas éyyepifew pdvas 4 
wrcloory, 
Q Tpla 8 riwa xpi) Exew rods pméddAovras dpfew ras 
xuplas apxds, mp@roy pev girlay mpds tiv Kxabectacay 
35 wortrelay, ereara Otvayw peylotny trav epywv Tis cpyijs, 
tplrov 8 dperiv xai dixaoodvnv ev éxdaory wokitelg ry 
apos Thy modrelay’ ef yap pi tadrév 7d Slkatov Kara 
wdoas ras woNtrelas, dvdyKn Kai tis Stxasootwns civat 
Stagopds, éxa 8° daoplay, Srav pi) ovpBaivy raira2 
40 wdvra wepl roy avréy, was xpi) moeicba Thy alpecw" 
1309 b olow ef orparnyixés pév tis ein, movnpos Ot Kai pi) TH Wo- 
~—s Aerele idos, 6 8 Slxatos nai piros, was bet roreicbax 
riv alpectv; Foxe Ot Seiy Brérew eis do, Tivos m)eiov 
peréxovos wadvres kai rivos Gdarrov. 6d év orparnylg piv 3 
5 els Thy éuretplay paddAov ris dperis eXarrov yap otpa- 
tyylas peréxovat, rhs 8 émieeias wAciov’ ey St gudaxi 


1309 a 14—1309 b 39. 53 


kai rapiela rdvaytla’ wdelovos yap dperis Sefra: 4 sony 

4 of woAdol Exovow, 4} 6 émiorhpn Kowh waow, drrophcese 
& dv ris xdv ddvapis dwdpyy Kal ris wortrelas girla, 
rl dei rijs dperfs; moijoe yap rd ovpdépovra cat rd Sho, 10 
} Sri évdéyerat rods 72 Go rafra tyovtas dxpareis elvat, 
dore xaOdmep kal adrois ovx imnperotow €ldébres Kal qu- 
Aobvres abrovs, ofrw Kai wpds 7d Kowvdy ovdty Kwdder Exe 

5 évlovs; dmdras Sé, daa ey rois vbpos ws cupdépovta Aé- 
yoney rais mrodirelas, dwavra tatra adfet tas modrelas, 1¢ 
kai 7d modAdas elpnuévoy péytoroy ototyelov, Td Tnpeiv 
Srrws Kpetrrov éxrat 7d BovAdpevoy riy moArrelay wARO0s Tob 

6 pi) BovAopévov. wapa wédvra 8t tabra Set pi) AavOdvewv, 

8 viv AavOdver Tas mapexBeBnxulas aoXrrelas, Td péoor’ 
TOoAAa yap trav SoxotyTwy Snpuotikay Aver Tas OnpoKpa- 20 

7 tlas xai ray dAtyapyixay ras édtyapyias, of 8 oldpevor 
ravrny eivat play dperiy Edxovow els riv drepBorjfy, 
dyvootvres Sri Kabdrep pls éort wapexBeBnxvia pev riy 
evOérnra tiv KadXorny mpds rd ypuTav 9 Td opdy, GAN 
Sums Ere Kadi) Kal ydpw éxyovca mpds tiv oy, ob piv 25 
GAN ddv émirelvy rig Ert padAov els Thy drrepBodry, wpa- 
Tov pevy droBare riv perpiérnta Tod poplov, rédos 8’ obras 
dore pnde piva mojoe galverOar did tiv drepoxiy kai 
Thy Arey trav évaytiwy, rov adrdv de rpbrov Exe Kal 

8 mepl trav d\Awy popiwv, ovpBalver 8) rotro Kai mepi ras 30 
G@ Aas wodirelas, Kal yap éAtyapxiav Kat Snpoxparlay 
gor dor txew lkavas, xairep eLeornxvias ris BeAriorns 
rdfews’ éay 8é ris émirelyp paAdov éxarépay avrav, Tpa- 
Tov pev yxelpwo trotioe: Tiv wodirelav, Téd\os 8 ovdt mode- 

9 relay, 61d Sei robro i) dyvoeiy ray vopobérny Kal Tov To- 35 
Xrixéy, wroia odh{ec Tay Onporixdv Kal wota POeiper thy 
Onpoxparlay, xai woia ray ddtyapyixay tiv édyapxlay, 
ovéerépay piv yap évOéxera: aitay elvar xai stapéverv 


dvev trav etrbpwv Kai roi mAnGous, ddr’ Grav dparérns 
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Baoirixis dpxiis, Trois 8& riy ris rips, olov Seldwv per 
wept “Apyos Kai Erepot tépavyvot Kxaréornoay Baoidrcias 
drapyovons, of St wepi tiv ‘Iwviavy cai Pddapis Ex Tar 
Tipav, Tlavairios 8 évy Acovrivos cai Kivedos ev. KoplvO@ 
30 cal Ileclorparos ‘Abyvno: nai Aiovtows év Svpaxoveas 

kal Erepot tov avtov tpbmov éx Snpaywylas, xabdwep ovvy 7 
elropev, 4 Baotrela réraxrat xara tiv dapiotoxpartay, 
car’ dflav ydp éotwv, 9 Kar ldlavy dperiy 4 xara yévous, 

4 xar evepyectas, 4 ward radrdé re xai Sbvapy, dmrav-8 
35 Tes yap evepyerfjoavres 4} duvdpevar ras wéAas f Ta Ebvn 
evepyerely ertyyavov rijs Tipas tatrns, of pey ard wé- 
Aepov xwdrAvcavres Sovrevew, Gowep Kédédpos, of 8° éreve- 
pdcavres, Gomrep Kipos, i) xricavtes 4} xrnodpevot ydpay, 
a@omep of Aaxedatpoviwy Bacireis xai Maxeddvov kai 

40 Modorrav. BotrAera: 8’ 6 Baoirreds elvar piraf, Eros of 9 
13llapey Kexrnpévor tas ovolas pndety adixoy mdéoxwov, 6 de 
~  Onpos ph SBpl{nrac pndév' 4 8&8 rupavvls, dowep elpyrat 
moAAaKs, mpds ovdey aroPAére: xowdy, ef pt) THs idlas 
w@perelas ydpiv. tore 8& oxowds tupaveixds pev 7d 400, 

5 Bacirixds 8¢ 1d Kaddv. 616 Kai Tov mAeovextnpdroy Ta 10 
hey xphpara tupavuixd, ra 8 els tipty Baowixda pad- 
Aov'. Kal gvdax?) Bacrixh pev qwodiTikn, Tupavvixi Oe 

Sia ~évoy, Sri F H rupavvis tye xaxd kai ra ris 8n-11 
poxparlas Kai ta THs dAtyapyxias, gavepby, ex pev dr- 
10 yapxlas 73 7d Tédos elvat wAobroy (obrw yap Kal dtapé- 
vey advayxaioy pévos thy re gudraxhy Kal Tiv rTpudiv) 
kal 7d 7G TAHOE pndey morevey, did. kai THY mwapalpeoww 
mootyrat tay Srdwv' Kal 7d Kaxoby Tov byAov Kai Td éx 
Tob doreos amedabvew kai dtoxlfew adpdorépwy xovdy, kai 

1s Tis dAryapxlas Kat tis Tupavvidos’ éx Snpoxparias dé 7d 12 
modenely Trois yvwpivas Kai dtadbeipev AdOpa Kai ga- 
vepos Kal duyadevey as ayriréxvous Kai mpds Thy apyijy 
éptrodious' éx yap tovTav ovpBalver yiyveoOar Kal ras 





1310 b 26—1311 b 11. 57. 


értBovrds, rav pev apyew atrdv BovAopévor, rdv de pi) 
13 dovrAedery. SOev xai rd Ilepidvdpov mpis OpactBovroy ovp--20 
BotrAeupd éoriv, 4} tov drepexbvTwy orayvwv Kédovols, os 
déov aici rods dmepéxovras TeV TrONITGY avaipeiv, Kabdrrep 
ovv oyeddv édéxOn, Tas avrdas dpxds Set vomifew mepl re 
ras tokrelas elvar trav peraBoday Kal wepi Tas povap- 
xfas Od re yap déixiay Kat dia GédBov Kal did xara- 25 
dpévnow émribevrat tmoddot trav apxopévov tais povap- 
xlas, rijs 8 ddixlas pddtora 8¢ OBpw, éviore 88 wai did 
14 Thy tov ldiwy orépnow. tore 8 Kai ra TéAn Tard, Kxabd- 
WEp KaKel, Kai mwept tas Tupavvidas Kai ras BaciAclas’ 
péyebos yap drdpye mAotrov Kal tipis Tois povdpyots, 30 
ay édievrat wmdvres, trav O émBécewy al piv éenl rd capa 
ylyvovrat Tév apyévrov, al 8 éexl riv dpyfv. al pev ovv 
15 &’ 5Bpw emi rd cdpa, ris & EBpews ovons wodvpepots, 
Exaotoyv avtav alriov ylyverat ris épyjs' tay 8 dpytgo- 
pévev oyeddv of mrcioror Tiwpias ydpiv émirlBevrat, ddr’ 35 
ovy wrepoyxiis, olovy 4 pev rav Ileoworpariday 812 7d mpo- 
mnraxicat piv riv ‘Appodiou dderpiv, érnpedoa 8 ‘Ap- 
podiov 6 py yap Appddcos 8a riv ddeAgyy, 6 8° “Apr- 
16 otoyelrav dia trav Apyddiov’ éreBovrAevoay 8 Kail ITepidy- 
depp ro év ApBpaxia rupdvvp did 7d cuprivovra perd 4° 
TOY TaiKav épwrfca avrov ef Hdn €€ avrof Kier’ 4% 81311 b 
Girlrrov ord Ilavoaviov ba 7d doa sBpicOjvat avray 
dws ray mepi “Arradov, kal % ‘Aptbyvrov rof pixpod td 
Aépéa did 7d KavynjoacBa els tiv jAtklay avrod, Kal % 
to esvovyou Etayébpa 7G Kurpio’ dia yap rd ri yuvaixa § 
17 mapedéo Oa tov vidy avrod adrréxrewvev ds bBptopévos, rod- 
Aai 8” eribéoets yeyévnyrat nai dia 7d els 7d cpa aicyxb- 
vat tév povdpywy tivds, ofoy cai 4 Kparatov eis Apyxé- 
Naor ale? yap Bapéws elye pds riv dprlav, dore ixavi 
cai éA\drrwv éyévero mpbpacis, } Stért Tav Ovyarépoy ovde- 10 
play twxey dporoyjcas atT@,, GAAA Tiv pey mporépay, 
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otras tye gdoxwv ods, Grov mep adv Bbvnra: mpoedOery, 
lxavdy adt@ Tocotrov peracyeiv rijs mpdgews, ofoy ef st- 
kpoy émBdvra ris yas evdds ovpBaln TEAEUTHCAL, TOUTOY 
Kares txew adr@ riv Odvarov. Pbelperat 8% rupavvis Eva 29 
40 piv tpbrov, dorep Kal trav EAdov éexdorn wodireav, Efe- 
1312 b Bev, dav évavria ris gy modtrela xpelrrov (rd piv yap 
———- Bobrea Bac SHrov ads dadpéee bia rhv évayribrnra Tis 
mpoatpécews’ & St Bovdrovrat, duvdpevor mpdrrovet wdvres), 
évavtias & al wodtreiat, Sipos pey rupavvld xa&’ ‘Hoio- 30 
5 Sov ds Kepapeds Kepapet (kal yap 1 Snpoxparia 1» re 
Aeurala tupavvls eorw), Bacirela 8 nal dpioroxparia da 
Thy évavriérnta THs wodtrelas (61d Aaxedatpdnot wreloras 
Karé\voay Tupavvldas Kai Supaxovoioa Kara Tov yxpévov dv 
éwodtredovro Karas) Eva 8 é£ adrijs, Gray of peréxovres 31 
10 oTacid{wow, worep t trav mepi Tédwva Kal viv 4 rév 
wept Atovicrov, 4 pev F'éAwvos OpaovBotdrou rob ‘Iépwvos 
adeXgob rv vidy rod Tédwvos Snpaywyobvros Kai mpds %8o- 
vas dppavros, fv’ abrés Epyn, Tay St olxelwy avornodvroyv, 
iva pi) rupavvis dws KaradvOfZ adAA OpactBovros, oi 
15 8 cvotrdvres atrav, os Kaipdy Eyovres, é£€Badrov dmravras 
avrovs’ Atovbciov dt Alwy orparevcas, Kndeoris dy, nai 32 
mpocdaBay tov djpov, éxeivoy éxBaddv dtedOdpn. dvo de 
ovoay alriay ov as pddcot’ émirlOevra rais Tupavvlot, pl- 
gous kal xaragpovncews, Odrepov pev det robray dirdpyew 
20 Tois Tupdvvois, Td ploos, Ex St Tod Karadpoveicbae modAai 
yivovtat tév Karadicewy, onpeiov d& TaY pey yap KTN- 33 
capévoy of mrciora Kai diepvragay ras dpyxds, of 8 
mwapadaBbvres evOds as elmeivy dmo\Abact wdvyres’ do- 
Aavorixas yap (avres evxaradpéynrol re ylyvoyrat Kai 
25 woAAods Katpods mapadidbacr Tois émiriBepévors. pdpiov dé 
Tt Tob ploous Kai rihv dpyiy Set riBévace’ tpbrov ydp Twa 
tav avrav alria ylverat mpdfewv, amodrdkis 88 Kai wpa- 34 
KTiK@TEpoy TOD picouvs’ ovvrovdrepoy yap emiribevrar did 7d 








1312 a 36—1813 a 21. 61 


BY xpiobat Aoyioppe 1d wdébos (pdruora St ovpPalve 
rois Oupois dxodovbety dia tiv OBpiv, 8’ fv airlay Ff Te 30 
trav Iecwwrparidav KateAvOn rupavvis Kai moddal tov 
35 ddAmv)* dAAd padAov 7d picos’ 4 pey yap dpyi). pera 
Avins mdpeativ, Gore ov Pgdtoy roylfecOat, 4 8 ExOpa dvev 
Avins. as d& év xegadralos elreiv, dcas airias eipfxapey 
THis te édtyapxlas Tis axpdrov Kal redevralas Kal Tis 35 
Snpoxparlas ris érxdrns, rooavras Kai ris tupavvidos 
Geréov' Kal yap adra: tvyydvoveww odoat Statperai rupar- 
36 vides, Bacirela 8 bd piv trav E~obev Fxiora POelperat, 
&:3 kal rodvypéuids éoriy’ ef abrijs 8 al mdeiora: POopai 
oupBaivovow. bOelperar dt xara do rpbrous, Eva pe 40 


_oTactacdvrwy Tay perexdvtmv ris Bacidelas, dAXov 621313 a 


Tpbiroy TUpaYVLKOTEpOY TEeipwpévoy Stoxeiy, Sray elvar Kvpiot 
37 mrebver dféidot Kai mapa Tov vpov, ov ylyvovrat 8° exe 
Bacideiat viv, ddN dv wep ylyvevrat, povapyia Kal Tv- 
pavvides padrov, dd 7d Thy Bacirelav éxodoroy pév dpxiy 5 
elvat, per(dveov 8& xupiay, roddods 8” elvat rods dpolovs, xal 
pndéva Stadépovra rocobrov wore amaprifev mpds 7d pé- 
yeOos kai rd dfimpa tis dpyjs. adore did pev rotro éxéy- 
Tes ovy dropévovow" dy St dv andrns apfn ris } Blas, — 
38 48n doxel robro elvac rupavvls, év 8 tais xara yévos Ba- to 
otrelas riBévar det ris POopas airlay mpds tais elpnpé- 
vats Kal 1d ylverOat moddovds evxatadporyrous, Kai Td Ov- 
vapiy pi) KEKTnpEévous TUpavuiKiy GAA Bacidixiy Tipiy— 
bBpifew padla yap eyivero }) xarddvots’ pi) BovrAopévoy 
yip evOds otk ora: Bacireds, ZAX 6 Tépavvos Kal pi) 15 
Bovropévoy, pbeipovra: pev ody al povapyia dia ratras 
kai rovatras érépas airlas 
Zaofovrac dt dHrov as dwd@s pey elvely ex Tay 1] 
_évavriov, ds St Kal Exacroy 7@ Tas piv Bacidelas dyev 
éri +d perpidrepov, Som yap dv édarrévay aot Kupiot, 20 
Trelo xpbvoy dvaykaioy pévery macay tiv dpxyv’ avrol 
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Bevi xalpew cenv@ pnd eCrevOépp tupavvixby abroy yap 
civas pévov dfiot To.otroy 6 répavvos, 6 8 dyrivepvuvépevos 
kal édevOepidfwv adatpeirat tiv tirepoyiy Kai 7d deowo- 
tixdy TAS Tupavvldos’ pucoicww ovy wowep KaTadvorrTas Ty 
10 dpxnv. Kaitd xpyoda cvociras cai ovvnpepevtais fevi- 14 
Kois paAdov 7} wodiriKois Tupayuixéy, os Tous pey qwode- 
plous rods & ob« dytimovovpévous, ravra xai rd roabra rv- 
pavyixda per Kal owripia ris dpyns, ovdty 6’ éddehre 
poxOnplas. gort 8 as elmeiy wdvra taira weprecAnppéva 
15 tptoly eldeow, oroxdferar yap 4 tupavvis rpiov, évds pew 15 
700 pxpa gpovelv rods dpxopévous (ovdevi yap dv pxpowe- 
xos értBovretcecev), Sevrépou St roi Giamioreiv dAAHAoIs’ ov 
karadverat yap mpbrepov tupavvis mply ) muorevowoi Twes 
éavrois’ 8d Kai rois émexéot wodepodow ads BrAaBepois 
20 mpos Ti» apyiy ov povoy did 7d pr) a£toiv apyecOat de- 
OMoTiK@s, GAAG Kai Oia 7d miorods Kai éavrois Kal rots 
Gos elvat wad pi) Karayopevew pyre davray pire Tay 
ov. tpiroy & ddvvapla trav mpaypdrov’ ovde’s yap 16 
émtyetpel Tots dduvdras, dore ovde Tupavvida Karadvew pi) 
25 duvdpews tirapyovons. eis ods pev ovv Spous dvdyerat 72 
BovAjjpara trav tupdvvev, obra: rpeis Tuyxdvovow dvres- 
wayTa yap avaydéyo tis dy Ta tTupavyixa mpds Tatras 
ras drobéces, Ta pty Sros pi) moredwow addAHAotS, TA 
8’ Stas pi) Sivevra, ra 8 das pixpdy gpovaow. 6 pey 17 
30 ovv els rpéros 8 od yiyverat owrnpla Tats Tupavvion ToLobTés 
éorw, 6 8 repos ayeddv é€ évavrias Exet rois elpnuévas 
Tiv émipédrecavy, tore 6 AaBeiv avdriv ex ris POopas rhs 18 
rév Baciweiav' womep yap ths Bactrclas eis tpbros ris 
@Oopas 7d trotely riv apxiv Tupavyixwrépay, obrw THs Tu- 
36 pavvides owrnpia moeiv avriv Baoiixwrépay, ev gvAdt- 
tovra povoy, Thy Stvapiy, Sros dpxn pi pbvoy Bovdopé- 
vov dAAG Kal pi) BovAopévar’ mpoiépevos yap Kai rovro 
mpoterat Kal Td Tupavvety, GAAA ToiTO ply domwep bwdb8e- 19 








13814 a 6—1314 b 31. 65 


ow Sf pivav, ra 8 adda 7rd pv sorely 72 88 Soxeiy 
trroxpiyéuevoy troy Baowtxdy Kadas, rpatoy pey rod Soxeiy 40 
ppovrifey trav Kowwdy, pire Savavavra (els) Swpeds roravras 1814 b 
ép als ra wAGOn yareralvovow, Srav dm’ atray pry 
AapBdvwow éepyafopévev Kai wovotyrav yAloypas, ddacr 
8’ éralpais cal f~évos Kal rexvlrais ddObvas, Adyor re 
droéiébyra tav AapBavopévoy xai Saravepéivov, rep 5 
48 terojcacl ties tov tupdvvev (obrwm yap dy rs dt0t- 
20 xa olxovépos &AX’ ob Trépavvos elvas Séfetew’ ov Set 8% go- 
Beiobas py wore dwrophon yxpndrav Kbpios dy ris 16- 
Aews’ GAAA Trois y’ éxroml{{over Tupdvvois dws THs ojxelas 
Kai ovpdépes robro paddovy  Karadimeiy dOpolcayras’ 10 
Hrrov yap dy of guddrrovres émiriOeivro Trois mpdypacw, 
clot 8 goBephrepos trav tupdvvwv Trois drodnpovow ol 
guddrrovres tay wordtTav’ of pey yap ovvarodnpobery, of 
21 8 Sopévoveww)- Erera ras elogopds Kal ras Aetroupylas 
bet gdalverOa: ris re olxovoplas fvexa ovvdyovra, Kxdv 15 
wore denOf xphcOat mwpds rods modepucKxods Katpods, Srws Te 
atrév wapackevdfew pbdaxa Kal taplay ds Kowov ddd 
py ds lSlov’ Kal dalverOar pi) xarerdv dddAA cepviy, 
ére 8 roioprov dare pi) goBeicba: rods évruyydvortas 
22 ddAd pa@Adov aldciabat’ rotrov pévro trvyydvew od pgdiov 20 
bvra evxaragppévnrov, 8d Set xdv pi) rdv GAdov dperav 
émipéXeray wotjrat, GAAA THs qodemKs, Kal Gbgay Eu- 
woely wepi adroi toiatrnv’ Exc Se pt) pbvoy avréy gal- 
verOa: pndéva trav apxopévow dBplfowra, pyre véov pyre 
23 véay, dd\AA pnd”? BrrAov pndéva rev wep avrév, dpuolws 25 
6t kal ras olxelas tyew yuvaixas mpis tas AAdas, os 
cal di: yuvatxav OoBpes woddAai rupavvldes dwodddacw’ 
wepi Tre ras dmodatoes Tas coparikds Tovvayrioy soley 
9 viv ruts trav tupdvvev trooicw (od yap pbvov edOds 
éwber rofro Spaotw, Kai ovvex@s modAas Hpépas, aAAA 30 
cal dalverGat trois GdXots BovAovrat robro mpdrrovres, tv’ 
VOL. IV. F 
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as eddalpovas nai paxaplous Oavpdowow), dddA pddora 24 
pev perpidfey trois rootros, ef dt py, 76 ye gaiverOat 
trois ddAos Stagetyew (obre yap everiOeros ofr’ ebxara- 
38 ppbyyntos 6 vidav, GAN 6 peOdwv, od’ 6 dypumvos, GAN 
6 xabeddov), rovvavtiov re rointéow Tay médat cx OévTow 
ayeddy wdvtwr Karackevdfew yap Get Kal Koopeiy riy 
wévAw os énitporoy byTa Kai pi) tTUpavvoy' eri dé Ta Wpds 25 
rods Beods dalverOar dei crovddfovra diadepdvras (Frrév re 
40 yap goBobvra: 73 wabeiy te wrapdvopow bad Tav Tooter, 


1315 a éay decordalpova vopifwow elvar tiv Apyovra Kat dpor- 


tifey trav Bedy, Kal émtBovredovow Hrrov ds ouppdyous 
€xovrt: Kal rods Geots), Set St dvev dBeAreplas galvecOat 26 
ro.orov’ rots re dyabods wept tt ytyvopévous Tipady obras 
5 wore pi voulfey dy wore tipnOjvat paddAov brd tev wo- 
AirGy avrovépwy Svrov, kai ras piv roavras Tipads dro- 
vépew avrév, tas 8 Korddces 6.’ érépwv, dpydytav Kal or- 
KkaoTnpiov. Kowh 88 guvraxh wdons povapylas rd pndéva 27 
mov Eva péyav, GAN elrrep, wAclous (rnpyoover yap adAF- 
10 Aous)" édv 8 dpa twa 8€y morfjoa péyay, pH ro. +b ye 
n00s Opacd’v (émBerixdraroy yap 1d rotofrov HOos sepi 
wdoas tas mpdges), xdv ris Suvdpeds twa doxf mapa- 
Ave, Ex mpocaywyiys Tobro Spay Kal pi) wacavy aOpéov 
ddatpeicba: tiv éfovelav, eri d& mdons pev OBpews cipye- 28 
15 00a, mapa méoas St dveiv, ris re els 72 odpara [Ko- 
Adcews| cal ris els riy Hriklay. pddora 8 ravrny woin- 
réov tiv evAdBeav mepl tovds gidrotipous’ tiv pey yap eis 
Ta yxphpyara dryoplay of giroxphparo: dépovcr Bapéws, 
tiv 8 els driplay of re pidbripor Kai of émtexeis tow 
20 dvOparev, Sibrep ) pty xpyoOa det rois rowtrocs, ) Tas 29 
pey Koddces mwarpixds gdalverOat rroiodpevov Kai pr Ov 
éddXtywplay, ras 8 mpds tiv fruklay duirlas 6c’ éepwrexds 
airlas d\Ad pi &’ efovciay, Srws 8 ras doxovoas ari- 
plas é~wveioOar peifoor rimats, tev 0’ emiyepotyrav éwi 30 
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Tiv Tod odparos StapOopdy obra PoBepdrarat nai déovrat 25 
wrelorns gudaxis, Scot pi) mpoatpodyrat mepimoeicbat 7d 
31 (iv diadOelpavres, 31d pddora edvdAaBeicbat Sei rods bBpi- 
CexOat vopifovras 4 abrovs 4} av xndduevot tvyydvovor 
addedas yap éavrav exovew of dia Oupdy éemtyetpoivtes, 
Kabdrep Kal ‘HpdxAeros elie, yarerdy ddoxoy elvat 30 
32 Oup@ pdxerOar wWuyijs yap aveicba, émet & ai wédras 
éx 880 cuvectixact popiwy, x re trav dmébpwv dvOpérev 
kai tov evrrépwov, pddiora pev audorépouvs trodapBdvew 
dei cdCecOar Sid THY apxfv, kal rods érépous id trav éré- 
pov ddtxeicbat pndév, drérepor 8° dy wot xpelrrous, Trovrous 35 
idtovs udrdtora troeicbar tis dpyxiis, ds, dv twdp£n robro 
Trois mpdypacw, obre dovrAwy EXevOépwoty dvdyKn moeiobat 
Tov Tbpavvov otre Srdwy wapalpecw' ixavdy yap Odrepov 
pépos mpds th Suvdpe mpooribépevor, dare xpeirrous elvac 
33 ray émiriOepévey, teplepyov de rd A€yery Kal” Exacroy TeV 40 
toovrov’ 6 yap oxomds davepés, Sri Set pt) TyupavviKdy 
dX olxovépov Kai Baorixdy elvat galverOar rois dpyo- 1315 b 
pévors Kal pi) opereptoriy GAN éniztporoy, kal ras perp 
tnras tod Biov duxev, pr) Tas brepBodds, Ere Se rods pev 
34 yvewpipous kabopireiv, reds dé rrodAOds Onpayoryetvy, Ex yap 
rovray dvayKaioy ov povoy tiv adpxiy elvat Kadrlwo Kai 
(nrwrorépay 7@ Bedridveav dpyxev Kai py} Terarevopévory 
pdt pucodpevoy cal hoBotpevoy staredeiv, GAAA Kal Thy 
dpxiv eivat wodvxpoviwrépav, ex 8 abriv Siaxcicbat 
kara 7d 400s frot Kados apds aperiy 4 Hylypnoroy dvra, 
Kal pa) wovnpdy GAN tpurévnpoy, | 10 
[Kalrot macav ddtyoxpovdbrepat tev modredy ciciv12 
éddtyapxia Kai Tupavvls, mdEloTov yap éyévero yxpdvoy Fj 
wept Sixvava tupavvis, 4} tov "Opbayspou maldwv Kai avrod 
’"OpOaydpouv’ ern & atrn Stépewev éxaréy, rovrov & airiov 
ért rots dpyopévos éxpa@vro perplos Kal wodAd ois véb- 15 
pos édovdevoy, kal did 7d wodepixds yevéoOar Krcrobévns 
F 2 
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ovx fv evxaradpbynros, kal ra mwodAd rats emipedrclas 
édnpayayouv, éyerar yoby KrXeccbévns rév droxplvayra 2 
rijs viens avriv as torepdvacer Eno 8 eixbva gaciv 
20 elvat rol xpivavros ofrw tiv dvépidvra tiv év rH ayope 
xabjpevov, gaci dt xai IIeaclerparoy bropeival wore 1poc- 
xrAnOévra Sixnv els “Apecov mdéyor. Sevrépa 62 mepi Képw- 8 
Gov 1) trav Kuwedcdar’ Kai yap abrn dierédecer ern tpla 
kai éBdoufxovra nal @ pijvas’ Kdwedos pev yap érv- 
25 pdvynoev ern tpidxovra, Ileplavdpos 8¢ rerrapdxovra Kai 
rérrapa, Papplriyos & 5 Topélov rpla ern. 1a 8 alria4 
ravra Kal ratrns’ & piv yap Kiwedos Snpaywyds fv 
kal xara tiv dpxiw dierédecev déopupépntos, Ieplavépos 
& éyévero pev rupavniés, GAA qodepixés, tplrn 8 45 
30 trav Ileacwrparidéy Abfynow, ox éyévero 8 auveyfis: dis 
yap épvye IT eolorparos rupayvay, dor’ ty Ereot tpidxovra 
kal rpicly érraxalSexa ern totrav érupdvvevoev, dxroxal- 
' dexa 2 of maides, dare ra mdvra tyévero ern tpidxovta 
kai wévre, tév 8 dowdy } wepl ‘Iépwva xai Tédwva rep 
35 Supaxotcas, ern 8 ov abrn woddAd stépewer, GAA Ta 6 
cbynavra dvoiv séovra elxoow Tédov piv yap érra rv- 
pavvetoas Te dydip riv Blov éreredrncev, Séxa & ‘Tépov, 
OpactBovros 8 7G évdexdtp pnvi eEéwecev. al 8 wodrai 
trav tupavvlder ddtyoxpbviat wacat yeybvact wmavredGs. | 
40 Td pev ovv wepi ras wodirelas nai ra mepi tas po-7 
vapxlas, é€ dv re pOelpovrar nai wédw odfovrat, cxeddy 
1316 a elpnrat wepi mdvrav’ év 8t rf modirelg déyerat pev mepl 
ey peraBohay drd rol Saxpdrovs, ob pévroe Aéyerat Ka- 
Aws THS Te yap dplorns wodrelas Kal mporns obans ov 
Aéyer THY peraBorry idios, gnol yap alriwv elvat rd pi 8 
5 hévery pndty GAN & rim wepib8y peraBddXrA{a, dpyiv F 
elvat rovrey dv énlrpiros mubphy meundds cu{vyels Sto 
dppovias mapéyerat, Aéyov Sravy 6 Tob Staypdpparos 
dpi6uds robrou yévnrat crepets, ds Tijs pboeds wore guovons 
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gatvrous nai xpelrrous ris mwaidelas, roto pev ovv adird 
Aéyor ows ov Kax@s’ évdéyerar yap elval rivas obs wat- 10 
9 devOjvat Kai yevéoOat orrovdalovs dvdpas ddtvarov’ dAN 
atrn rl dv tds efn peraBord ris bm’ éxelvou Aeyouévns 
dpiorns moNsrefas padAov 4 trav GdAwy wacey Kal Tov 
ytyvopéveov mdvrov, kal did ye roi yxpévov, d° dv Aéyer 
wdvra peraBdAdey, Kai ra ph dpa adpédpeva ylyverOa 15 
dua peraBddrAa, olov el ri .wporépg wpépg eyévero tis 
10 tporfs, dua dpa peraBddAa ; pds 8 rovras dd rly airlay 
éx ratrns els tiv Aaxovixiy peraBddAAa ; wreovdkis yap 
els riv évavrlay peraBdddXovor waoat ai moNtreiat 7) Thy 
otveyyus, 6 8 avris Adbyos Kal wepi trav AddAwy pera- 20 
Bolayv éx yap tis Aaxwuxis, dnol, peraBddArAa els Thy 
éddtyapylay, éx 8 ravrns els Snpoxparlay, eis tupavvida 
11 8 éx Snpoxparfas. kairot kat dvdmadw peraBdddovory, 
ofov éx Sypov els ddcyapylay, Kai paddov 7 els povapylay. 
ere 3¢ rupavvldos ob Aéyer obr’ ef Eoras peraBor? or’ ef p? 26 
€orat, (otr’, ef trrat,) da rly airlay Kal els wolay wodirelay, 
rovrov 8° aiztov drt ov padiws dv elye Aéyev’ aébpioroy yép, 
érrel xar’ éxeivoy Sez els thy mpernv cal tiv dplorny’ otrm 
12 yap dv éylyvero cuvexés Kal Kixdos, GAA peraBdrAXdK Kai 
eis rupavyida tupavuls, dowep ) Sixv@vos éx THiS Mdpawvos 30 
els tiv Kndecobévous, xai els ddtyapylay, domep 4) ev Xad- 
xld: 4 ‘Avridéovros, Kali els Snpoxparlay, domwep t) Tov 
Té\@vos tv Supaxovoas, Kal els dptotoxparlay, dowep % 
13 XapiAdov év Aaxedalpou al... év Kapyndéivi. ai els rv- 
pavvida peraBddrAa é£ drdyapxlas, dowep Ey RixeXrig 35 
oxeddy al mreiorat Trav adpxalov, év Aeovrivas els rv 
Ilavatriov rupavvida Kai év Tédg els tiv KyXedvdpou xai év 
‘Pnyly els tiv ‘Avafikdou cal évy dddats woddAais médeow 
14 dcatros. dromoy 8 Kal rd oiecOa els ddAtyapylay dd 
tobro peraBddAew Sri pidoxphparo: cal yxpynpariotai oi 40 
éy rais dpxais, dA’ ody Sri of word dSirepéxovres rais 1316 b 
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ovolas ov Slxatov ofoyra: elvar icov peréxew ris médews 
Tous Kextnpévous pndey rois Kexrnpévois’ éyv moddais Te 
ddktyapylas ovx efeort ypnpariferOai, dd\Ad vbpor eloiv of 
5 koAvovres, év Kapyndév: 8 Snpoxparoupévy ypnparifor- 
tat kai otmwm petaBeBdAjxacw, Gromov 8 Kal 7rd ddvat 15 
dio wédes eivar Thy dAtyapyixhy, wrovolwy Kal wevftov, 
ti yap abrn paddov THs Aaxovxns rérrovOey 4 drovacoty 
GAns, oD pi wdvtes Kéxtnyvra toa 4 ph mdvres dpolos 
10 eloty ayaboi dvdpes ; ovdevds d¢ rreveorépou yevopuévou 4 mpbre- 16 
pov ovdey Hrrov peraBdAdovery els Sjpov é£ ddtyapylas, av 
yévevrat mdelous of dropot, kai éx Shou eis ddtyapyiay, 
édy xpeirrov 7} Tod mAHOous Td eUrropov Kal of piv dpedrd- 
ow of 0& mporéxwot roy voiy, modA@v Te ovowy aiti@y 61’ 17 
15 ay ylyvovrat ai peraBodal, od Aéyer GAAA pilav, bri dow- 
revopevot Kataroxifépevor ylyvovrat mévynres, os ef apyns 
wrovoloy Svrwy mévrov } tov wAclorav. roiro & éori Web- 
dos, dA’ Srav pty trav hyepbvov tives drodécwot ras 
ovolas, Kaivoropovo.w, Stray St tay dddwv, ovddy yiyverat 
20 devéy, kai peraBddAXovoty ovdey paddov ovde rére els Sfjpov 18 
4 els GAAnv morcreiay. Eri St xdv ripay pi) peréxwow, 
xdy adixévrat } oBpifwrvra, cracidf{over Kai peraBdddovert 
ras wonirelas, kav pi) Karadarayvyjcwot Thy ovelay 8a rd 
éfeivar 5 rt dv BovdAwvra: woreivy’ ov alriay riv dyav éhev- 
25 Oeplay elval dnow, mAcbvov & oiody ddcyapyxiayv xal dn- 
poxpariay, as pias ovens éxarépas Aéyee Tas peraBodds 
6 Saxpdrns.... 


@' (Z) 
TTécat pev odv Gtadopai nai tives rob re Bovdeutixod 
Kai kupiov rijs wodtreias Kal tis wept Tas apxas rdé£ews, 


kai wept Oixacrnpiwv, Kal mola mpds wolay ovyréraxrat 
morireiav, ers St mepi POopas re Kai oornplas trav mor- 
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rev, éx wolwv re ylverat Kai da rivas airlas, cipnrat 35 

2 mpbrepov’ émel dt rerdynxev edn mrelm Snpoxparlas dyra 
kal tav EAN\ov dpolws modite@y, Epa re wepi éxeivov ef 
Tt dowdy, ob xeipov érioxéwracOat, Kai Tov oixeiov Kai Tov 

3 cupdhepovra tpbrov drodoiva: mpos éxdorny. Ere 8 Kal 
Tas cuvaywyas avTav tov cipnpévoy émioxentéov mdvtwy 40 
Tay Tporay Taira yap ovvdvafopeva moet ras modrelas 1317 a 
éradAdrrev, @ore dptoroxparias re dAtyapyixas elvat Kal 

4trodirelas Snpoxparixwrépas, Aéywm O€ Tods avvdvacpots, 
ods Set pev émtoxomeiv, ovK éoxeppévor 0° cici viv, ofoy dy 
7) pev Bovrevopevoy xai 7d mepl ras dpyatpectas dAtyap- 5 
XiKGS 7 ouvTeTaypévoy, Ta 8& wepi Ta StxacTHpia dpioto- 
Kparixas, 4 tabra pev cal rd wepi rd BovAevipevoy drt~ 
yapxix@s, dpioroxparixas 6 7d mwepl ras dpyatpectas, 7 
kar’ dddov tid tpérov ph) mdvra ovvtTeb Ta THs WoAL 

5 relas oixeta, oia pey ovv Snpoxparia mpds olay dppér- 10 
Te médwv, aoattros 8 Kai mola trav dAtyapxiav moip 
wAnbe, Kai trav Aorav St wodiredv tls cupdépa riow, 

6 elpnrat mpbrepov, Spos dé, (eel) det yevér Oar dfjAov py pbvov 
wota tovrayv Tay woXtTreov dplotn Tais méAeEctv, GAAA Kai 
was dei xatackevdfew Kal ravras Kal tas GAdas, éréd- 12 
Bopey cuvrépws, Kal mparov mepi Snpoxparias elirmper’ 
dpa yap xal mepi ris dvrixeipévns morirelas gavepby, 

7 atrn 8 éariv fy Kadodcl tives ddrAcyapylay, Anwréov 8 
apes tattny tiv péOodovy mdvra ta Snporixa Kai ra do- 
xoOvra tais Snpoxpariais dxodovbety’ Ex yap TovTMY GUYTI- 20 
Oepévav ra ths Snpoxparias edn ylvecOar cupBalve, xa 

8 wAelous Snpoxparlas puas clvat cal dtagdpouvs, do ydp 
elow airla 8 dowep al Snpoxparlat mdclovs eicl, mparov 
py 4h AexOeioa mpbrepov, Sri Stddopor of Sijyor (ylveras 
yap 7d pey yewpyixdy wAqO0s, 7d dt Bdvavooy Kal Onri- 25 
xév' ay Tol mpérou TO Sevrépm mpocdapBavopévov, Kai rob 
tplrov méXv Tois audorépos, ov povoy diagéper r@ BeArrlo 
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ovolais od Sfkatov olovras elvat Ioov peréyew rijs médews 
Tous Kexrnpévous pndey rois Kexrnpévois’ éy moAdais re 
ddtyapxias ov Efeort ypnpariferOat, adda vbpor eiciv of 
5 kwodvovres, €v Kapyndéuc 8 Snpoxparovpévy ypnparifor- 
rat kai otmw@ peraBeBAfxaciv, dromow 8 Kal 7d ddvar 15 
dvo mébras eivat Thy dAtyapyixyy, mAovaioy Kal wevfrov, 
rl yap airy paddov tis Aaxwvixis wérovbey 9} drovacoby 
GAns, oD ph wdvres KéxtnyTa toa 4 ph mdvres dpolws 
10 eloly dyaboi dvdpes ; oddevds Se reverrépou yevopévou f) mpére- 16 
poy ovdey Hrrov peraBddAdovorw eis Sijpov é£ ddAtyapyxlas, av 
yévevrat mdelouvs of dropot, Kai éx Oypou eis ddtyapxiay, 
édy Kpetrrov 7] tol wAGOovs rd edrropoy Kal of piv dpeda- 
atv of 6¢ mpocéxwot tov voby, moAAG@y TE ovaay aittay 6’ 17 
15 oy ylyvovra ai peraBodal, od Aéyer GAAA play, Ore dow- 
revopevot kararoxi{opevar ylyvovras wévynres, os ef dpyis 
wrovaloyv Svrov wdvrov } trév wrelorwov. robro 8 éari Web- 
dos, GAN’ Srav pev trav hyeudvav tives drodéawot Tas 
ovolas, Kaivotopototv, Stay d¢ trav dddAwv, ovdey yiyverat 
20 devéy, kai peraBddAXdovoty oddéy paArov ovde sore els Spo 18 
4 els GAnv mortreiav. ert St xdv ripav pi peréxoory, 
kav adtxavrat 7) bBpifwyrat, aracidgovet Kai peraBddAXdovat 
ras wodrtelas, kav pi) Katadarrayvyjawot thy ovolay 8d 7 
éfeivar 8 re dv BovAwvrat woiciy’ ov aitiay Thy dyav édev- 
25 Oeplay elval gnow, mredvwv & ovcay ddtyapxiay Kai 8n- 
poxpari@y, ws pias ovens éxarépas A€yee Tas peraBodds 
6 Smxpdrns.... 


©’ ( Z’). 

TIéaat pev ovy Stadopai nai rives rob re Bovdevtixod 
kai xupiov ris moditeias Kal THs epi Tas apxas Tdfens, 
kai epi Oixaotnpiov, Kal mola mpds motay ovuvréraxrat 
morirelav, Ere d& wept pOopas re cai cwrnplas tay wor- 
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rev, éx woiwy re ylverat Kai da rlvas airlas, elpnrat 35 

2 mpbrepov' érei dt rerdynxev eldn mdrelw Snpoxparlas dvra 
cal rév GdAdkov dpolws woriteidy, dua re epi éxeivov ef 
Tt Aownby, ov xElpoy éEmioxeyracOat, Kai Tov oixeioy Kai roy 

3 cupdépovra tpbrov drodotvat mpds éxdorny. ert St xa 
Tas auvaywyas avTdv trav elpnpévoy émioxerréov mévrov 40 
Tay tponey Taira yap cvvdvafépeva moet tas moXtrefas 1317 a 
éradAdtrew, dore apiorokpatias te dAcryapyxixas elvat nai 

4modtrelas Snuoxparixwrépas, Réyw dé rods auvdvacpots, 
ods Sef pty émtoxomeiv, ovK éoxeppévoar 0° eloi viv, ofov dy 
7d pev Bovdcvépevoy kai 7d wepl tas dpyatpectas brAcyap- 5 
X'Kas 9 ouvreraypévoy, Ta St epi Ta dixacripia dpicro- 
Kpartxas, 4 rafra pev nai 7d wepird BovArevépevoy drt~ 
yapxixas, apioroxparixas Ot 7d wepi tas dpyatpectas, 4 
Kar’ &ddov rid rpdrov ph mdvta ovvreOG ra THs wor 

5 relas oixeia, ofa pev ovv Snpoxparia mpds wolay dppuér- 10 
ret wodty, doatrws dé Kai mola trav ddtyapxiav molw 
wrn0a, Kal tov Aorav St rodredy tls cupdépa slow, 

6 elpntat mpérepov, Spos dé, (ret) det yevér Bat SHAov pr) pdvoy 
wola Tovtwy Tay todtreav dplorn rais moAeoww, GAAA Kai 
mas Set xaracxevdfew Kal tavras Kai ras dAdas, éwéd- 12 
Gopey cuvrépos, Kal mperov mepi Onpoxparlas eitropev’ 
dua yap xal mepi ris dvtixetpévns todirelas gavepsy, 

7 attn 8 éariv hv Kadodcl rives édtyapxlay, Anrréov se 
apes tatrny tiv peébodoy mévta ta Snporixa Kal ra do- 
KobvrTa tais Snpoxparias dkodovbeiy’ €K yap rovTay ouvTi- 20 
Oepévay ra ris Snpoxparias ely yiverOar cupBaive, Kal 

8 wAelous Onpoxparlas puds eivat Kai dtadépous. dvo ydp 
ciow airlat & dowep al Snpoxpariat mdclous eicl, wparov 
pev t AexOcioa mpbrepov, Sre diddopor of Spo (yiveras 
yap 7d pey yeopyixdy wA7nOos, 7d de Bdvavoov Kai Onri- 25 
xév' Gy Too mpwrou TO Oevrépw mpocAapBavopévov, Kai rod 
tplrov mddw Trois audorépos, ov pévoy dtagéper 7G Berri 
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Kai yxelpm yiverOa: tiv Snpoxparlay, dd\Ad nal TO pi 
tiv abryv) sevrépa Se wepl fs viv Aéyoper” 7a yap Tais 9 

30 Onpoxpartas dxodovbobvra Kal Soxobyra elvat Tis modirelas 
olxeia tavrns mot ovvriBépeva ras Snpoxparias érépas- 
Th piv yap édAdrra, ri 8 dxorovOfoe mrelova, rH 8 
dnavra tafra. ypihooy & Exacrov avrayv yvoplleayv mpébs 
Te Td Katacxevdfew fy dv tis atrav rixy BovdAdpevos, 

35 Kal mpds ras Stopbdceas. (nrofor piv yap of rds modtrelas 10 
xabtordvres dmavra ra olxeia ovvayayety mpos tiv dwé- 
Oeow, dpaprdvovar 8 tobiro troobvres, KaOdirep év rois mepi 
Tas POopas nai ras cwrnplas ray modtredy elpnras mpbrepov. 
yuri 6¢ ra afidpara Kai ta HOn Kai dv éedlerrar Aéyoper. 

2 ‘Trb0eos pev ovv ris Snpoxparixys smoAtrelas éAev- 
Oepla (robro yap réyery eldbacw, ds ev pévy TH wodtrelg 

1317 b TaUTy peréxovras EAevbepias’ rotrouv yap oroydfecbal pact 


————~ wacav Snpoxparlav) édevOeplas 8 & pev 7d ey pépa adp- 


xerOa Kai apxev, Kal yap 7d Slxatoy rd Snporixdiy rd 2 
toov txew éori card dpOpdy addAG pi) kar’ aflav, rotrou 8” 
5 Ovros Tob Oixalov rd 1AOos dvayKatioy elvar xbpiov, Kal 8 rt 
dv 86£n rois wdeloot, robr’ elvat [kai] rédos Kai Toor’ elvat 
7d Sixawov’ gdacl yap deiv loov txeww Exactoy Tey modkTaeY’ 
dote éy rais Snpoxparlas ovpBalver Kupiwrépovs elvat rovs 
amébpous tay evirfpwv' mrelous ydép elas, Kiprov 8% 7d rots 
10 tAeloot Sbgay, ey pev ovy ris éXevOepias onpeiov Tobro, dy 3 
riOevra: mdvres of Snporixol ris modirelas Spov, ev 8 7d 
(iv as Botdreral ris" robro yap rijs éXevOeplas epyor elval 
gactv, elrrep ro Sovdedovros 7d Civ ph ds BobAerar. ris 4 
pev ovv Snpoxparlas Spos otros Sebrepos, évrebOey 8 édrh- 
15 AvOe 7d pry ApxerOat, pdrdora pey dd pndevds, ef de 
ph, Kara pépos, Kat ovpBddXerat trabry mpods riv édev- 
Geplay riv xara Td icov. rovrov 8 droxepévwy Kal road- § 
rns ovons THs dpyns ra roaira Snporixd, 7d aipeiobac 
tas dpxas mdvtas ex mdvtov, 76 dpyew mdvras pty 
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éxdorov Exacrov 8° év péper mdvrav, 73 KAnpwrds elvat ras 20 
dpyas i) wdoas 4 Soa ph epmeplas Séovra: xal réyxyns, 
7d pi) dd tiptparos pndevds elvac tas dpyas A bre put- 
Kpordrov, Td pi) Sls Trav adrdvy dpyew pydeplay 7} ddrArydxis 7} 
ddlyas tw trav Kard mbdepov, 7d bAryoxpovlous elva: Tas 
dpxas 4} wéoas 4 boas évdéxera, rd Sixdley mdvras 25 
kal éx mdvrov xa) wepi wdvrov 9 wept trav mrelotov Kai 
Tey peyloroy Kai tay Kuptordrwv, oloy mepl evOvyay Kai 
mwotrelas kat Tév ldlov cuvadAaypdrov, rd Thy éxxAnolay 
xuplav elvat mévrov (4 tév peylorwv), dpxiy 8 pndeplav 
6 pndevds 4 bri ddtylorav [9 tov peyloroy| Kuplay (rev 8’ 30 
dpyay Snporixdrarov Bovd%G, Sou pi) picbob eviropla maow* 
évrai0a yap dpaipobyra: xal ratrns Tis dpyiis Thy Sivapw 
eis abrav yap dvdye: ras xploes mdécas 6 Sipos ebmopéy 
pucbo6, Kabdrep elpnra: mpbrepov ev rie pebbdm tH mpd 
7 tabrns), treira 1d picbogopeiv, pddora py mdvras, éx- 35 
KAnclay dixacrhpia dpxds, ef St py, ras apyas xal ra 
Otxacripia Kal Bovdiy Kal ras éxxAnolas tas xuplas, 4 
tay apxay as dvdyxn ovactreiv per’ ddAAGhow [Ere érrecdd) 
drtyapxia «kai yéves nai wrottm Kal madelg dplferat, 
Ta Onporixa Soxet rdvavrla rovrov elvat, dyévera wevla 40 
8 Bavavola'| er: 8&8 r&v dpydv 7d pndeulav did elvat, 


édy 8 ris karadeadOp ef dpyalas peraBodfs, ré ye we-1318 a 


ptatpeiabar tiv Sivapw avtrijs Kai é£ aiperay KAnpwrods 
Qtroely. Tad pev ovy Kowa tais Snpoxparlats Trabr’ éorl, cup- 
Baiver 8’ é« rob Stxalov rob dpodoyoupévoy elvat Snpoxparixob 
(ro6ro & éori 7d Loov éxew Awavras nar’ dpOpdv) } pd-5 
Aor elvas SoxoPoa Snpoxpatla Kal Sipos’ toov yap rd 
pndeéy paddov apyew rods dmébpovs 4 rovs evzrépous, pnd d 
xupious elvat pbvovs adda mdvras €£ Ioov Kar’ dpiOusy 
obra yap dy brdpyew vopl{nev rhy 1’ lobrnta tH woXt- 
rela Kai thy éd\evbepiar. 10 


“4 IIOAITIKNN 6'(Z’), 3-4. 


3 Tod de perd rotro dropetrat was Efovot 1rd ivov, wéb- 
repov Sei ra ripjpata sterelvy yirjlos Ta TeY WevTaKo- 
olwy cal rods yiAlous icov Sévacba rois mevraxoclas, ¥ 
avy obrmw det riBévae thy Kara tobro icérnta, 4d\Ad dterelv 

15 péy obrws, érerra éx tav mevraxocloy icovs AaBévra Kai 
éx tov xiAlov, rovrous Kuplous elvat trav aipécemy Kai Trav 
Oixacrnplov, wérepov ovv abrn t mwodrrela Sixatordrn Kara 2 
70 Snporixdy Slkatov, } paddrov 4 Kata 7d wAHOS; daci 
yap of Snporixol tofro Sixaoy § rt dv 86fn ros maAclooe, 

2008 8 éAdtyapyixol § tt dv Obfn TH mAclove ovolg’ Kara 
wAnGos yap ovoias pact xplvecba deliv, Exe 8 appdbrepa 3 
avicérnta Kai ddixiay el pév yap & re dv of dAlyor, tv- 
pavvis (xal yap édy els éyy thelw trav Bdov edrépav, 
Kara td ddtyapxixdy Sixaov Apxew Sixatos pévos), « 

25.8 5 ri dy of wrelovs car’ dpOpdy, d8ixjoover Snpevovres Ta 
Tay wAovciwy Kai édatrévev, Kabdrep elpntas mpérepoy. 
tls dv ovv eln icérns hv dpodoyfoovew dudérepot, oxemréoy 4 
é€ ay dplf{ovrar Sixalwv dudérepot, Aéyovot yap as 6 7 
dy 86£n trois wAeloot Tay wodtTav, Toor elvar Set Kbpiov. 

30 €orm Of robro, ph pévror mdvtws, GAN eed) S00 pépn 
retoynkey é£ dv t méds, mAobowt Kal mévynres, 5 Te dy 
dugorépus dbén 7) Trois wAcloot, tobro Képiov tora, édv Se 
ravayrla, d6€n, 5 rt dv of wrelous Kai ay 1rd rhunua mdeior, 
ofoy el of pev Séxa of St elxoow, Edoke 52 trav piv wAoVatoy 5 

35 Tos €£ trav & dropwrépwy rois mevrexaldexa, mpooyeyé- 
vnvrat Tols pev wévnot Térrapes Tov TACVabwy, Tois Be mAov- 
alos mévre Tay wevntmy’ <drrotépwy ody Td Tinnpa dreprelvet 
ovvapiOpoupévay dudorépay éxarépots, rovro Kiptoyv. éav Ot & 
loot cuprécwat, xowiy elvat ravrny vopioréov arroptay mowep 

40 viv, éav Slya 4 éxxAnoba yévnrat 4 7d Otxacripiov 7 


1318 b Yap droxAnpwréov 7} Addo re ToLobrov moinréov, dAAA mrepi 


pev rob Ioou Kal rod Sixaiov, xdv 4 mdvy yxaderdv evdpeiv 
THY GAHGeav wept avtaov, Spws Paov Tvxelvy 4 ovpreion 
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Tovs Suvapévous mrcovenreiv’ ael yap (nrovct 7d icov Kal rd 
dixatoy of frrovs, of && xparotyres ovdey dpovrlfovaew* 5 
Anpoxpariay 8 ovoay terrépwv Bedrriorn piv 4h mpotn 4 
rdf, kabdrep év rots mpd TovTmy édExOn Abyoise ore Se 
kai dpyawrdrn wacav abtn, Réyw Ot mpdrny dowep dv 
tis StéXot Tods Shyous’ BéArioTos yap Shpos 6 yewpytxés 
éoriy, more Kai moteiy évdéxerat Snpoxpariav, Srov (Ff Td 10 
2 Anos dd yeopylas  vouys. dd pey yap 7d ph TodA- 
Ai ovclav Exew Aoyodos, Gore pi) TwodAAdKs éxxAnord fer’ 
dca 82 rd pe Exe rdvayKxaia mpds Tois Epyos Starpl- 
Bove xai tev dddotplov ovK émiOupoic.y, dAX Fdtov abrois 
7d épydfecOar rob wodreverOat Kal dpyew, Sov dy ph F15 
3Ajnppara peydr\a dad tay adpxydv. olf yap moddAol pad- 
doy dpéyovra: toh Képdous 7 ris Tins, onpetoy 8& Kal 
yap ras dpyalas rupavvldas bréipevov cai ras éAtyapylas 
Oropévovow, édv Tis avrods épydfecOar pi KodrAty pnd’ 
ddapyrat pndéy’ rayxéwos yap of pey mdrovrotcw adtéy, 20 
4 of 8 ovx dropoicw. ért 8t 73 Kuplous elvac Tob éhécOat cal 
evOtvery dvanAnpot tiv evdeav, ef re didroriplas Exovow, 
érel map’ évlars Sypos, xdv pi) peréxwor THs alpécews 
Tév dpyav adAd tives ailperol Kata pépos Ex mdvroyv, 
aomep év Mavrivela, rod 8 BovrcterOat Kip dow, ixavas 25 
5 yet Tots wodAols, Kai det voul(ew Kai rotr’ elvar cyipd 
tt Onpoxparlas, dowep ev Mavrweig wor fv. 8d 3) Kal 
oupdépoy éori ri mpbrepov pnbelon Snpuoxparia Kal brdp- 
xew elobev, alpeicba: pty ras dpyas Kal edOivev Kai 
Sxd(ew wdévras, dpyev 82 ras peyloras alperods Kai dd 30 
ripnpdroy, tas pelfous amd peCdvev, } nal drd ripn- 
6 pdrov pey pydepiav, dd\AA rods duvapévous, avdyxn de 
moXtrevopévous oftm rodtreverOat Kadds (al re yap dpxail 
alel 3:2 rév Bedricray écovrat rod Ojpou BovAopévov Kai Tots 
émtetxéoty ob pOovobvros) cat rois émexéoe Kal yvwplpors 35 
dpxotcay elvat ratrny riv rdf dpfovra: yap ovy vm’ 


76 IIOAITIKNN 6’ (Z'). 4. 


Br\wv yxetpbvov, cal dpfovor Sixalos dd 1d tay edbuvar 

elvas xuplous érépovs. 7d yap éravaxpépacbat, Kal pi) way 7 
éfeivas mroceiy & ti dv 8b£n, oupdépoy éorly: 1 yap éfovela 

40 TOO mpdrrev 5 71 dv eOéAy tis ob Stvarat Guddrrey 7d Ev 
1319 a éxdorm rav dvOpirev gairdov, dore dvayxaiov cupBal- 
so wetw Sep eoriv adpheAiudrarovy évy tais modirelas, dpxew 
Tous émecxeis dvapaprhrous bvras, undty éAarroupévov Tob 
wAfOous. Sri pev odv abryn trav Snpoxpatioy déptorn, gpave- 8 

sg pov, cal &ta rly’ alrlav, Sri 8a 7d roby twa elvar Tov 
Sjpuov' mpds 82 7rd xaracKevdfew yeopydy Trav Sipoy Tey 

te vbpov tits trav mapa Tois woAXois Ketpévor 7d ap- 
xaiov xphoipo mdvres, } Td Ordos ph efeivar xexricOat 
wrelo yiiv pérpov rds 4» dé rivos rérov mpds TO datu 

10 kal Thy wow fv 8 rb ye dpxaiow évy modAais médeor 9 
vevopobernuévoy pnde modety éfeivat Tods mpbrous KAfpous, 

fort 8&t xal dv Aéyoucw 'Ogdrov vépov elvar rowobréy re dv- 
vdpevos, 7d ph Bavelfew eis re pépos ris srapxotens 
éxdorp yas’ viv 8t Set dtopOobiy cal rg ‘Advuralov vbpes 


15 mpds yap & réyouév eore xphotpos, exeivor ydp, kahrep 10 


Ovres wodAol Kexrnpévoe 6 viv ddrlyny, Suws mdvres yewp- 
yotow tipdvras yap ovy Sdas tas Krhoes, dvd Kare 
tnrAkabra pbpia Statpobvres dor txew vrepBdd\rAew rTais 


Tiphoert Kai rods wévnras. pera St Td yewpyixdy wAHGOS 11 


20 BéArioros Snpbs éorw Srov vopeis elol Kai (@ow dd Bo- 
oxnpdrev’ moa yap tye TH yeopyla wapanAncios, 
kal ra mpds ras moAeuixas mpdges pdro8’ obra yeyv- 
pvacpéivas tas eEfeis Kal yxphotpo ta odpara kai dv- 


vdpevot Oupavrciy, ra 8 ddr\a wAHOn wdvra cyedby, ef 12 


25av af Aowral Snpoxparlat ovveoraot, wodAG gavArédrepa 
totrar & yap Blos gaidos, Kat oddew Epyor per’ dperijs 
oy perayxeplfera: rd mAbos ré re rev Bavatcov xal 


Td tay adyopalwy dvOpdérev Kai rd Onrixdy, ere 6 dia 7313 


wepi Thy dyopay Kal rd doru xuArlerOa: way 1d rotobrov 


13818 b 37—1319 b 22. 77 


yévos as eireiy padlos exxdrnordfe’ of d& yewpyobvres 81d 30 
7d dteamdpOat xara riy yxdpay obr’ drayréow 006’ dpolos 
14 déovrat ris ovvbdou tratrns. Sov dé Kal cupBalver ry 
Xépay riy Oéow exe rovatrny Sore tiv ydpav word ris 
wbdews drrnpricbat, Pdsiov Kat Snpoxparlay moveicbat ypn- 
oriy Kal woditelay’ dvayKkdgerat yap Td wARO0s emi ray 35 
dypav oicba: ras dmoklas, @ote Set, xdv dyopaios 
SxAos 7, ph) worely ev rais Snpoxparlas éxxAnolas dvev 
15 706 Kara Thy ydpay wAOovs, was pev ody det Karacxevd- 
fav riv Bedrlorny wal mporny Snpoxparlay, elpnrar’ ga- 
vepdy 8€ nal mas tas dAdas émopévas yap Bef wapex- 40 
Balveyw xai 1rd yxelpov dei wAnOos xoplfew. tiv de Tedev- 1819 b 
ralav, dia Td wdvras Kowoveiv, odre mdons éoTi wébdews 
gépev, ore Pddiov Stapéverw pi) rois vdpos Kal rois ee. 
ow @& avyxepéivny’ & 8 Gbelpev oupBalver al radrny 
kal ras dddas soXdrrelas, elpnrat mpbrepovy ta md€ioTa § 
16 oxeddv, mpds 8 1d Kabiordva ratrny tiv Snpoxpariay, 
kal rdv Sijpov moceivy loyupdy eld0acw of mpoecrares TE 
wpockapBdvew ds mAelorovs Kai moeiy woAlras pt pdvoy 
“Tovs yynatovs ddAG Kai rovs vb0ous Kai rods é£ drrorepovoby 
woxrlrov, Aéym 62 olov warpds 4 pnrpbss dway yap olxeioy 10 
17 robro Tq Tovotrep Shp padov, eldbact pév ody of Snpa- 
yoyol xarackevdfew obras, Sei pévros mpocAapBdvew pé- 
xpt av dreprelyy 1d wAnOos tov yvapluov Kai Tay pé- 
coy, Kai rovrou pi) wépa mpoBalvey' trepBdAXovtes yap 
draxrorépay re motor tiv woXrelay, Kal Tods yvwpluous 15 
mpos TO xaderas dropéveww tiv Snpoxparlay mapofivovcr 
Haddov, Srep ovvéBy tis ordcews altioy yevécOat sep 
Kupivnv’ dAlyor pev yap wovnpdy mapoparat, wodd 8e 
18 yevdpevoy ty dGOarpois padAbv éoriw, ert St Kal ra 
toaita KatacKkevdopata xphoiua mpds tiv Snpoxparlay 20 
riv toatrny, ois Krecbévns re ‘Abfhvnow éxphcaro BovA6é- 
pevos avbffjca: tiv Snpoxparlay, xai mepi Kuphyny of tov 


78 IIOAITIKNN 6’ (Z’), 4-5. 


Snpov xabiordvres, gudal re yap Erepat woinréat mAclovs 19 
kat gpatpla, kai ta trav (Slov iepav avvaxréoy els ddrAlya 
25 Kal Kowd, kai wdvra codicréoy Gros dv Sri pddora dva- 
ptyOaor mdvres GAAHAas, al S& cuvpbea diafevyPeow 
ai wpétepov. ert 6¢ Kai ra Tupavvixd Kxarackevdcpara 20 
Snporixa, Soxet wdvta, rAéyo 8 ofoy dvapyla re Sobdwv 
(atrn S dy efn péxpt tov ovpdépovea) nai yuvaixey xai 
30 maldv, Kai Td (ijv Eras ris BovAerat mapopay (rodkd yap 
eorat Td TH To.avryn moditelg BonBoby fdiov yap Tots sod- 
ois 7d fav drdxras 4 7d coppévos). 
5 “Eor: & épyor tof vopobérov Kai trav BovdAopévor ovv- 
tordvat Tid ToLadTny woNrirelay ov Td KaTacTiCa péytoToy 
35 €pyov ovdé pébvoy, GAN Sas co(nrat paddAov" play yap 
4 dvo  rpeis Huépas od yaderdy peivar modTevopévous 
Orocoty. dd dei, wepi oy rebempnrar mpébrepov, tives awrn- 2 
plat kai POopal rev modireiay, éx tobrav wetpacbat Kara- 
oxevdfey tiv dopddrccav, evAaBoupévous pev 7d POelpovra, 
40 TLOepévous 82 rorotrovs véuous Kal rods dypdgous kai rovs 
1320 a yeypappévous of mepiAjoyvra pddiota Ta odf{ovTra Tas 
"— wroAerelas, kal ph voulfew robr elvar Snporixdy pnd’ drL- 
yapxixoy 8 moijoe: tiv mbdw Sri partora Onpoxpareicbat 
} édtyapxeicbat, dAX 8 wAcioroy xpbvov, of St viv dn- 3 
5 paywyol yxapifépevos trois Sypors modAAd Snpevovor dia 
ray Oixactnplov. 8&0 det mpds rafira dytimpdrrew rods Kye 
Sopévous THs modtrelas, vopoberoivras pdtv elvar Snudctoy 
Tov KaTadikafopévay Kai pepduevov mpds Td Kody, GAN 
lep6y of pev yap adixobyres ovdéy Frrov edAaBeis Evovrat 
10 ({npidcovra: yap dpolws), 3d 8 ByAos Hrrov Karawnguel- 
Tat TY Kpivopévoy, AfYrecOar pndty pédAdrov, Ere Be rads 4 
ywopévas Snpootas Sikas ds dXtyloras ale? mowiv, peyd- 
Aows émiripslois rovs eixf ypadopévovs KwAbovras' ov yap 
rovs Onporixods GAAA rods yvwplyous eldbacw elodyew, det 
15 6¢ xal rf wodirela mdvras paédtora piv ebvous elvat rods 





1319 b 23—1820 b 9. 79 


woniras, ef O& ph, ph tol ye ws wodeplous vopulfew rors 

5 xuplovs, émel & ai redevraiae Snpoxpariat modvdvOpwrol 
Té elot Kai yaderdv exxAnod{ewv dplobous, rotro 8 émrov 
apbcodot pi) tuyxdvovow ovoat modéutoy trois yvoplyo.s 
(dr5 re yap elogopas xai Snpetoews dvayxaiov ylverOat 20 
kai Oixaornplav dpavdwv, & mwodAds Hbn Snpoxparlas dyé- 
tpeev), Sov pév ov mpdcodo: pi Tvyxdvovow ovoat, det 
woteiy dAlyas éxkAnolas, kai Sixactypia wodkAav pey ddri- 

6 yas & hpépas (robro yap pépe piv wal mpds 7d pi go- 
Beira rods mrdovolovs ras Samdyas, édv of pev ebrropot pi) 25 
AapBdvact Sixacrixéy, of 8° Eropot, pépet St Kai wmpds 7d 
xpiverOat ras dixas odd BéArtov’ of yap etmropot srod- 
Ads pey HuEpas ovK eOédrAovow amd tev iSlov deivat, Bpa- 

7 xdv 8 xpévov eOédovorr), Srov 8° elat mpdcodor, pi woreiv 8 
vbv of Snpaywyol motobow (ra yap meptbvra vépovow’ ap- 30 
Bdvovor 6¢ dpa, cai médw Séovrat trav avrdy’ 6 rerpnpé- 
vos ydp art wibos  rotatrn BorGea rois drbpos). ddAAd 
Set rov dAnOwas Snporixdy dpayv Erws 7d wAROos ph Alay 
drropov 7° rolro yap alztov Tob pox Onpav elvat tiv Snpoxpa- 

8 rlav. rexvaoréoy ody Sms dv evrropla yévoiro xpévios, émet 35 
8: ovpdéper tobro Kal rois edirépos, ra pey drrd Tey mpoo- 
bdav ywébpeva ovvabpoifovras aOpia xpi) Stavépew ois 
drrépas, pédora pey ef res OUvarat Torotrov ovvabpoifery Soo 
els ypodiov xrijow, ef dt py, mpds adoppiy épuroplas xai 

9 yewpylas, Kal ef pi) waot dvvarév, dAAA Kard gdvdds Ff 1320b 
Tt pépos Erepov év péper dtavépew, ev dé rodrm mpds tas 
dévayxalas ovvbdous rods evrrépous eladépery Tov pia bdbv, dduer 
pévous tav paralov AEToupyiav. To.otroy 8€ tiwa Tpbrrov 
Kapyndévit modirevépevos pirov xéxrnvrat tov Sjpov, del § 
yép rivas exrréprovtes rob Sjpov mpos ras mepioxisas roovety 

10 edarépous. yaptévrov 8 éori cai vobv éxbytwv yvopipov Kai 
C:arapBdvovras rods dmépouvs agoppas didévras tpérew 
éx’ épyactas, Kadas 8’ tye pipeiobat cai ra Tapavtivey’ 


80 TIOAITIKQN 8’ (2. 5-7. 


10 éxeivot yap Kowa rowbyres Ta Krhpara Tois drbpas éri Thy 
Xpijow etvouy wapackevdfovet rd WAGs’ Eri d& ras dpyas 11 
adoas énolncay dcirrds, ras pev aiperds ras 62 xAnpords, 
Tas pev KAnpwras Sros 6 Oijpos atray peréyn, tas & 
alperas Iva rodtrebovra: BédXriov. Ear: 8¢ rofro mojoat Kal 

Ip THS alrns apis peplfovras rods pev KAnpwrods rods o 
aiperovs. mas pty ovy Get ras Onpoxpatias KaracKevdfewy, 
elpnras 

@ Zyeddv 8 wal wepi ras ddtyapxias was Sei, gavepdv 
éx rotrov. éx trav tvavr(wv yap det ovvdyew éxdaorny bdu- 

20 yapylay mpds tiv évavtiay Snpoxparlay dvadoyi(bpevoy, 
Thy pey exparoy pddiora Tay dAtyapyxiay Kal mporny— 
airy 8 éoriy 4 obveyyus rij Kadoupévy wodirelg, 7 Sef Td 2 
ripfpara Staipeiy, Ta pey éAdrrw ra Oe pel{w so.obvras, 
€ldrra piv dd dv trav dvayxalov pebéfovow dpyar, 

as pel{o 8’ ad’ dy trav Kupwrépwy’ Tre Te Kropévy 7d cl- 
pynpa peréxew éfeivar ris moXtrelas, Torovroy elcayopévous 
To Sfpov wAROos Sta Too Tiptparos, wed ov Kpelrroves Exov- 
Tat Tov py perexdvrwv’ del 82 det mapadapBdvew éx roi 8 
Berrlovos 8ypou rovs Kowwvots, dpoiws dt Kai ray éxopévny 

30 dAtyapxlav émireivovras Set pixpdy Karacxevdfev. tH o 
dyrixepévy ti Tedevrale Snpoxpatig, ri Suvacrixerdry 
Kal Tupavyixwordry tov ddcyapxiov, Som wep xetpiorn, To- 
cotrm Sei wrelovos huraxis, dowep yap ra per ev ocdpara 4 
Staxe(peva, mpds vyleay cal mdoia ra mpds vavriAlay 

35 KaAas txovra... Trois tAw@THpow emidéxerat mAclous duaprlas 
core py POelpecOa: dt adrds, ra 52 vooepes txovra Tay 
copdroy kal Ta TaY molwv ExdedXUpéEva Kal wAwTIi poy 
rervynkéra gavrov ovde tas pcxpas Svvavyra: dépev dyap- 
tlas, ofrw xal Tay modtrei@y ai xelpioras mAciorns Béovrat 

1821 a guAaxhs, tas pev ovv Snpoxparias Sdws 4 wodvarbpornia 5 

get TobTo yap ayrixerra: mpds 1d Slxaoy Td Kard Tiv 

dflav' tiv 8 ddtyapylav Sprov bre rodvavriov id ris 
evrafias det rvyydvey tis cornplas, 


1820 b 10—13821 a 37. 81 


"Emei 6¢ rérrapa pév éort pépyn pddAtora rod wAHOovs, 
yewpyixoy Bavavoixdy dyopaiov Onrixby, rérrapa 8t ra xpr- 
cia, mpds mbAenoy, immxoy omdtrikiy Wirdy vavurixéy, 
Grrov pty avpBéBynxe tiv ydpav elvat inmdoipov, évratba 
pev edhuds éxee Karacxevdgew riv ddrtyapxiay ioyupay 
(} yap curnpla rois olxobor dia rabrns éori rhs Suvdpews, 
al 8° ismorpogiat trav paxpas ovcias KexTnpévoy ciciv), 
rou & dmdirixhy, Thy éxopévny ddtyapytay (7d yap drAL- 
2 rixdy Tey evrépwv éorl paddov 4 Tov dsrbpov): 7 Se Wid} 
dtvauis Kai vavrixi) Onporix) wdpray, viv pey ovy 
Swov rowvrov moAd wAHObs éoriv, ray Stacraot, ToAAdKIS 
dywvifovrat xelpw dei dé wpés rofiro ddppaxoy mapa Tay 
ToAguKev AapBdvey orparnyav, of cuvdudfovcr mpos Ti 
frrixiy Sévapw Kal thy drAdirikny Thy apuérrovoay tov 
3 yiav, ravry 8 émixparodow éy rais Stacrdéceoww of SHpot 
Tay evirbpwy’ yyihol yap dyres wpds immixiy Kal dmdcrixiy 
dyowvifoyvTa: padios. 7d pey ody éx tobTrwy Kabiotdvat tav- 
Thy THY Stvapw ep éavrovs tort xabtordvat, det St dinpn- 
pévns Ths hAkias, cal tov pevy bvrev mpecButépwy Tay 
62 véwy, Ere piv dvras véous rovs abray vieis Siddonerbat 
Tas xothas Kai tas Yidas épyacias, éxxexpiyévous dt €x 
4 vaidey d0Anras elvat avrovs tay Epywoy. iy dt perddoory 
ylecbat r@ wAHGE Tob wodrcredparos Hrot, Kabdrep elpynrat 
mpérepov, Trois To Titnua Kropévos, f, Kaddrep OnBaios, 
dmrocyopévors xpivoy Tid Tew Bavatcoy, Epyor, 4, xabd- 
wep &v Maocadig, xpiow movovpévous trav dfiwy ray év TO 
5 woriretpart Kai trav efwbey, ert de nal rais dpxais rais 


kupwordrais, &s dei rods év ry wodireia Karéxew, del 


mpooxeiobar AeToupylas, tv’ éxav 6 Sypos pr peréxy Kat 

ovyyvéuny éxn Tois dpxovoww os puobdy sroddy SWoiat ris 

6 dpyijis. dppérra d& Ovoias re ciotdvras troteicOar peya- 

Aompereis Kai karackevdfew tt TY Koay, iva Tov Tepl 

ras daridces peréxov 6 Ojpos Kal Tiv aédty Opay Reape 
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pévny ra pev avabyjpact ra 8 oixodopypacw dopevos 
ép& pévoveay riv todrelavy ovpByoerat 8 Kal Tois yvo- 
40 pipos elvat pynpeta ris Sardyns, ddAdAA toiro viv of mepi7 
ras dAtyapyias ob aovodetw, aAAd rovvavtiov’ Ta Anppata 
yap {nrodotv ovx Frrov 4 riv riyny, Oidmep ev Exar A€yev 
1321 b ratvras elvat Snpoxparias puixpds. was pey ody xpi) Ka- 
ss Gtardvae ras Snpoxparias xai ras dAtyapxlas, Stopicbe 
Tov tTpbrov Totror' 
8 ‘Axdrovboy dé rots elpnuévors éori rd Sinpicba: Kados 
57a wept tas dpyds, méoat Kai tives cai rlvov, xabdrep 
eipntat Kal mpbrepoy’ Trav piv yap dvayxaloy dépyav xo~ 
pis ddbvarov elvat mébdAw, rev St mpds ebrafiay Kai Kxé- 
opov addvaroy olxetcOat Kada@s. ert 8° advayxaiov éy pev 2 
Tais pixpais éddrrovs elvat ras dpyds, év d& rais peyd- 
10 Aas mAelous, Howep tvyydver mpbrepoy eipnuévor’ sroias 
ovy apuétre: ovvdyew Kal molas yapifey, Set pi Aavbd- 
vey, mMpaTov pev ovy éripérera Tov dvayKxalov } mepi THY 3 
dyopdv, ép’ 7 del rd dpyxiv elvar riv épopicay aepi re 
7a oupBbraa Kai Ti evkocpiayy oxediy yap dvayxaioy 
15 wéoas Tais modeot Ta pty awveioOac tra Se modciv mpds 
THY G\AjAwy avayxaiay ypelav, Kai Toor’ éoriy sroyuiéra- 
Tov mpos aurdpxeay, 8 fy Soxotcw els play smoXtrelay 
ouvehOeity. érépa de émipédreca tatrns éxopévn ai 4 
aiveyyus 1) Tév mept 7d dory Snpociwy Kai dior, sres 
20 evxoopla 7, Kal tov mimrévroy olxodopnudroy Kal déov 
cornpia Kal di6pOwcts, cai rév dpiwy ray mpds ddAHAovs, 
Ores aveyxAntas txwowv, cai doa rovros GAAa ris ém- 
pedelas dpotérpora. xKadoicrt 3’ doruvoulay of wreiorot Thy 5 
Tolavrny apxnv, exe de pbpta amrelo troy dpibudv, oy 
£5 érépous é Erepa xabiotaow év tais moAvavOpwrorépais 
wbdeoty, olov TEtxoTroLods Kal Kpnvay émipeAnras Kal Aipévoy 
gvAaxas. GdAn 0 dvayxala re kai mwapanAnola ratry’ 6 
wept Tov abray pev ydp, AAAS mepi tiv xdpav éori xai [rd] 
epi Ta Ew Tod doreos’ Kadofor dt rods Epyovras Tovrous 
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of pey dypovépous of 3 bAwpovs, avdrat péy ovy émipérecal 30 
elot tovrwy tpeis, ZAAn 8 apy? mpds fy al mpécodo ray 
Koay avadépovtat, map ev gvdatrévrey peplfovrat mpods 
éxdarny Stolknow' Kadodo. 8 drodéxras rovrous Kal rapias. 

7 érépa 8’ apy?) mpos fy dvaypddecOa Set ré re idia oup- 
Bédrata xai. ras xpices éx trav Sixaotnplwy’ mapa dé rots 35 
avtois Tovros Kal tas ypadas trav Sixav yiverOa det xal 
ras eicaywyds, eviayod pey ovy pepifovot Kai ravrny els 
wdeious, éort St pla Kupia rovray mdvtwv’ Kadobvrat 8 lepo- 
punpoves kai émiordrat Kai pyjpoves Kal robras ddAa év6- 

8 para otveyyus. pera 8& ravrny éxopévn pty dvayKato- 40 
tétn d¢ oxeddv Kat yaderordrn tov dpxdv éoriv % wept 
ras mpdges tay Karadixacbévtoy Kai trav mporibepévav 
Kara Tas éyypadas Kai mepi ras guAdaxds tay copdroy. 1322 a 

9 xader? pev ovv éort did Td ToAAY exe dréxGaav, dore 
Sirov pi) peyddra ore xepdalvey, odt apyew vmropévovow 
avtiy o86' wropeivavres €BéXover mpdtrew Kata Tods vdpovs’ 
dvaykxala 8 eariv, re ovdey Spedos yiverOat piv Sixas epi § 
Trav dixaiov, tabras St pi) AapBdvew rédos, dor ef pi 





ylyvopévay Kxowoveiy advvatov ddAAnAols, Kal mpdfewr 21) 
10 ytyvopéveoy. 61d BéAriov pt play elvar radrny riv dpygy, 
GX ddAous ef ddAAwv Stxaornpiov, cai mepi ras mpobéces 
Tov dvayeypappevay doatvras meipacba diatpeiy, Ere 8° 10 
évia mpdrrecOar kal ras dpyas tds re ddAas Kail tas 
rév tvov padrov ras véas, kal ras tov everrorwy érépas 
Katadixaodons érépay elvat rv mparropévny, olov aoruvé- 
povs tas trapd Tey d&yopavépor, ras O¢ wapd Tobroy éré- 
11 pous. bom yap dv éhétroy dréxbea évf tois mparropéevots, 15 
TocoUT@ padrAov AjWorra: TéAos al mpdfes* 7d pév ody Tods 
avrovs eivat Tovs katadixdoavras Kai mparropévous arréy Oerav 
éxer Serdqy, 7d St wept wdvray Tovs avrovds trodeplous mac. 
wodAaxob dt Siypnrat Kai 4 puddrrovea mpds tiv mpatro- 
12 pévny, olov 'AOyunow (%) tav Evdexa xadovpévoy, 61d BEATLOv 20 
Kai tatrny xwpllev, kal 7d cbgiopa (nreivy Kai mepi tav~ 
G 2 
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THY. dvayKaia py yap toTw ody Hrrov ris eipnpevys, oup- 
Baive: dt rods pey émiexeis detye pddota TavTyy Thy 
dpyfy, Tods & poyOnpods ovx adagadées worety xupiovs’ avrol 
25 yap Séovra: gudakis paddrov 4 gvAdrrew dAdous ddvay- 
Tau, Od Set ph play droreraypévny dpyiv eivar mpos 13 
avrois, pnde ovvexas Thy avdriv, GAAa TOY TE véov, Arev 
ris édajBov } ppoupay évri rdfis, kai tev dpyav Sei xara 
pépy moeicOar THy éwyséAciay érépovs. ravras pty ovw ras 
30 Gpxds ds dvayxawrdras Oeréoy elvat mporas, perd de 
Tatras Tas advayxatas piv ovdey Frrov, ty oygpari Oe pei- 
(ove Teraypévas’ Kal yap épreipias xai wiorews déovrat 
wodAfs. Totadra: & elev dy ai re wep! ray pudaiy Tis wo- 14 
Aews, xai Soar térrovra: mpds Tas woAEuixas xpelas, Set 
35 Oe xai év elpyvy Kai év roképm mudoy tre xal TeLyor gu- 
Aaxiis dpolws émipedntas elvar cai eferdoews Kal cuvrd- 
fews Tey woliTey, eva pew ody emi waot Tobros apyxai 
wieious elety, &vOa 8’ éEXdrrous, olov évy rais puxpais médrecr 
pla wepi wdyreov, Kadofor dé orparnyovs Kai modepdpyous 15 
1322 b rods Toobrovs, eri de Kay wow imseis 9 Widol 4 togérar FH 
vauTixby, kai émi TovTey éxdotwy évbore xablorarrat dpyai, 
at xadobvra vavapyia: xai lrwapyia cat rafiapyxiai, Kai 
kata pépos d¢ ai od ratras rpinpapyiat Kai Aoyaylas 
5 kal dudvapxla Kal boa rotrwy yépia: 7d 8t wav &y Tt Tod- 
Toy éoriy eldos, émipedcias woAepixar. mepi pey ovy Tatbrny 16 
Thy &pxiy exer roy Tpbror robroy’ errei St Eviae Tay dpyew, 
ei kal p) waoat, dtaxepifover woAdd Tey KolWeY, dvay- 
Katov érépay elvas rijv Anwropnévnv Aoyeopdv Kai mporevbv- 
10 vobvay, avriy pndey Stayxepl(ovcay Erepov’ xadobor de rov- 
rovs of piv evOuvous, of & Aoyiords, of O° éferacrds, of & 
ovynybpovs, mapa wéoas St Tatras ras dpyas 7) padore 17 
xupla mdvrov éoriv’ 4 yap abri) wodAdnis Exe Td TéAOS Kai 
Tiv eiaghopay i wpoxdOnrat rod wAGOous, Erov Kipibs orev 6 
15 Ompos’ Set yap elva: rd cuvdyov 7d Kiptow Tis modire/as. 
Kadeira: dt évOa pey mpdBovda did rd mpoBovAedey, dou 
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18 dé 7AHO6s éort, BovdAr) pG@dAdov. al yey ody qodTiKal Tay 
dpxav axeddv rooabral rivés eiow, dAdo O eldos emipe- 
Aeias 4) wept rods Oeods, olow lepets Te Kai émipeAnrai Toy 
wept Ta lepda rod odfecbai te Ta Uirdpyovra Kai dvopboiabai 20 
Ta wintovra tay oixodopnpdtoy Kai roy Gd\d\wy boa réra- 

19 xrat wpos rods Oeods. cupBaiver Oe riv eripérXcray radrny 
éviaxod pey elvat pilav, olov év rais puxpais méAcow, évia- 
xob dt modAds Kai Kexwpiopévas tis lepwodivns, ofov iepo- 
motods Kal vaoptAaKas Kal taplas trav lepdv ypnydroy, 25 

20 €xonévy St ravrns 4 mpds tas Bucias dgwpiopévyn tas Kot- 
vas wdoas, Soas pi) Tots lepeforw amrodldmow 6 vopos, dAN 
did THs Kowns éorias Exovet Thy Tipny’ Kadrovor 8 of pey 

21 &pxovras rovrovs, of 6 Bacireis, of dt wpuTdves, ai pév 
ovy dvayKaiat émipérccal clot repi rovrwy, as elreivy cuyKe- 30 
paratwoapévous, mwepl re Ta Satpdvia Kal Tra modeuxa 
Kai wept ras mpoobdous Kai mepi ra dvadioxépeva, Kai trepl 
ayopay Kai tmept rd doru cal Aiévas Kal Thy yxepay, Eri 
Ta wepi Ta SOtkacThnpia Kai cuvaddAaypdrov dvaypadas 
kai mpdfes kai dudakds Kai emdoyiopots te Kal éfe- 35 
Tdcas Kali mpocevOivas Tay adpyévtmv, Kai rédos al zrepi 

22 7d BovAevipervdy clot ray xowaov (Wat 8 rais cxoA\aoTiKe- 
répas Kal padArov evnpepovoas médcowv, ert dé dpovrigod- 
cas evKocpias, yuvatkovopéa vopogduvdakia adovopia 
yupvaciapyxia, mpos dt rovros mepi dyavas emipédXeca yu- 1323 a 
pvixods xai Atoyuctaxo’s, xdv ef twas érépas ovpBaiver 

23 roavras ylvecOat Gewplas. rovrwr d’ tia gavepas elaiv ob 
Onporikai trav dpya@y, oloy yuvatkovoula Kai matdovopia: 
Trois yap damébpos avdyKn xpioOa Kai yuvagi Kai macty 5 

24 domep axorotOas dia tiv ddovAlay.. tpiav 0 ovcay apyav 
xaO &s aipoivral ries dpyas tas xuplous, vopopvAdKwy mpo- 
BovdAwv Bovdrzjs, of wey vopopiAakes dptoroxparcKéy, oAryap- 
xixdv 8” of mpbBovdc:, Bovdr Se Snporixdy, epi pev odv 
Tay apxay, os év TUM, oxEddv cipyrat wept Tag@y'... 10 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


BOOK VI (IV). 


1288 b 16. épyow I Vat. Pal. marg. P* Sus.: om. 0? Bekk. 
18. tpndev frrov ...19. ddvaxvt| There can be little doubt that 
these words have come down to us in a corrupt and probably 
imperfect form. Bekk.? reads ode» in place of pndey. Te can 
hardly be right. 1' marg. P* have éz: in place of éori (Vat. Pal. ec7w). 
Possibly we should read ov8e» frrov rou maidorpiBou re xai rov yupva- 
OTiKoU mapagKevdoas Kai ravTny dort rv Svvapw, but it is difficult to be 
certain how the text originally stood. 24. dpudrrovea II* Vat. Pal. 
Bekk.: dppdéfovea M® P! Sus. and possibly r. See’ critical note on 
1338 b 3. 27. dyadvy U' Vat. Pal. marg. P‘ Sus.: om. 0? Bekk. 
29. e£ dpyis re ras dy yévorro] ‘ yivosro?’ Sus., but cp. Xen. Cyrop. 
4. 3. 8, GAN’ exeivo tows evvocire as dy rovro yévotro. 32. re| See 
explanatory note on 1288 b 30 sqq. 33. mapa mdvra 8¢ ravra] 
See critical note on 1282a 40 36. Vet. Int. adds samen before 
his equivalent for ray ye xpnoipeyr. 

1289 41. éravotcw Bekk. Sus., éraswotos: Ul? corr. P!: érasvotper 
Yr Mé pr. P’. 3. xowoveiv T* Bekk. Sus.:. xewety M8 pr. P’: Vet. Int. 
has prosegut, and I am not certain what this represents. 5. rou 
ti? Bekk.: 4 0’ Sus. A word is sometimes displaced in I’ by 
another word wrongly repeated from a neighbouring line, and here 
4 from the preceding line has probably displaced ro. 8. 3¢ 
Bekk.: yap T M8 Sus. yap 6) P'. Ll. perd 8€ «3r.A.] See 
explanatory note. 17. éxdoros I P* Sus. (Vet. Int. séngults) : 
éxdorns M® 0? Ar. Bekk. less well. rijs xowovias] 2 has communica- 
ttonis, which sometimes represents xowovias in the Vefus Versio 
(e.g. in 1252a 7) and may possibly be right: the other MSS. 
have communionis. 24. Vet. Int. does not translate 8) after 
cinep: did I omit it? smAeiove 1’ corr. P? Bekk. Sus.: wAcio P* Ct n* 
pr. P?: see explanatory note on.1289 a 24. 26. mepi om. 11), 
33. xexoprrynpérqy| Vet. Int. diffusam, which might suggest that he 
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misread the word as xeyupérqy, were it not that he has disfridudores 
for xyopyyoi in 12994 19. 

1289 b 1. rod Bacidevorros] Vet. Int. regis, but we must not infer 
any difference of reading in r, for in 1ag1 b 4 Vet. Int. has 
agricolas for yewpyourras, in 1298 b 22 consiliarios for rovs BovAevo- 
pévous, in 1304 a 3 sacrificatorem for Bvorros, in 13054 31 demagogt 
for dnpaywyovrres, in 1306a 8 fures for adéwrovras, and in 1319 a 30 
lerrae cultores for ol yewpyourres. The reverse inexactness also 
occurs: thus in 1320 b 29 we have communticantes for rots cowevovs. 
18. m' Sus. add cioi» or elow after wodcrevéwv. 25. éxdorns Ms P! 
Bekk. Sus.: éxdcrov 0?: Vet. Int. umziuscususque leaves it uncertain 
which reading he found inf. ravra 0' Bekk. Sus.: ravras O* Ar. 
92. 3€ dvosdow I? Bekk.: 3 coxdo» M* P! Sus.: we cannot tell from 
Vet. Int. autem sine armis which reading he found in lr. “ApowAos 
‘seems to be a later and less correct form, v. Dind. Steph. Thes. s.v.’ 
(Liddell and Scott s.v. dowAcs): still it may be right here, for in 
Eth. Nic. 3. 11. 1116 b 12 all MSS. have the form dsowdos. The 
form dvordoy occurs in Plato, Euthyd. 299 B, though we find the 
form dowAo» in Ptotag. 320 E and 321 C, where the word is used in 
a wider sensé than in the Euthydemus. 38. wod€yous T Bekk.* 
Sus. (Vet. Int. delia): wodepiovs 11 Bekk.' As to the second xpés see 
explanatory note. 89. éxi Masvdpy| Vet. Int. sub Macandro 
probably represents é¢rl Mad»dpp, for in 1306 b 35 ex” "Aynoidd@ is 
rendered sub Agesilao, and in 1271 a 39 ési rois Baowdevor sub 
regtbus. 

1290 a1. «dv ef O* Bekk. Sus.: «al eZ Ms P' and possibly r, for 
Vet. Int. has ef sz, but ef sz: seems sometimes to represent xd» ei in 
Vet. Int. (see critical note on 1278b 7). 98) T P! Bekk. Sus.: def 
M? 0? (corrected in P* and in ink which may or may not be that 
of the MS. in P’). 2. dvecddpeba P* Bekk.: Vet. Int. divisimus, 
which represents d&eAouer in 1290 a 24 and 1295 4 8, but deAdpeba 
in 1289 a 26, so that we cannot be certain which reading Vet. Int. 
found in his text: dcecAduer Over an erasure P*!: dtecrAduny M* P* * * 
etc. Perhaps the chances are in favour of 8eiAoper, the reading 
of Gattling and Sus., as Fr 0 have dciopey in 1290a 24. See 
critical note on 1257b 33. 18. 8npoxpariaey T 0 Bekk. Sus.: 
dnpoxparias Lamb. Schn. Cor., but not, I think, rightly. 21. Q>b, 
a MS. of little authority, followed by Bekk., adds rj before 
dpvyori. 33. ovd’ . . . 33, dAéyos ris wodureias is placed after 37, 
rovrous, in P* *§Qb Ub Vb Ls Ald., marg. rec. P®, and pr. P*, and 
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after 39, xpooayopevoeey, Over an erasure in pr. P®, so that only 1m 
and marg. P*, and probably Vat. Pal., place these words in their 
right place. We may infer this as to Vat. Pal., for, though the 
fragment preserved by it begins only with 36, dpoins (see vol. i. 
p. viii), we note that it does not give the words either in 37 or in 
39: therefore it probably placed them rightly in 32. T M®* and 
marg. P* place dAéyor after ris rodcreias. 

1290 b 3. moddAovs D* Vat. Pal. Bekk.: wAciovs m' Sus. 15. 
dAvyapxia Bojesen, Sus., Welldon: d8yuos rH Vat. Pal. Bekk. dy is 
added after ofoy in 1° Vat. Pal., but is omitted by 0’ Bekk. Sus. and 
expunged by corr. P*. It probably comes from the preceding line. 
19. dAcyapyia O' Vat. Pal. Bekk. Sus., but x¢ is over an erasure in 
P!: dAcyapxiac TD’. 22. Vet. Int. has ef plures for mAeiovs, but he 
sometimes adds ¢/ where no «ai existed in his Greek text (see 
critical notes on 12524 25, 12624 29, 126429, and 1284 b 32). 
25. sponpovpeba 1? Vat. Pal. and probably r (Vet. Int. vellemus) : 
mponpnpeOa M® and perhaps pr. P’, for in P' npow is over an erasure. 
wporoy pew Il’ Sus.: mperov I* Vat. Pal. Bekk. 26. orep TO 
Bekk. Sus. Richards would read éeanep or daep. 29. «iin I 0 
Vat. Pal. is probably a repetition of « 28), unless it is repeated 
erroneously from rocavr’ eié7, 36 (see critical notes on 1298b 35 
and 1309a 29). Or should ei be read in place of it? Supply 
pépia with rocatra from popios, 28. As to ei 8) see explanatory 
note. 83. ravroy P** Vat. Pal. etc.: ravrd M8, rauré P': the 
reading of Yr is of course uncertain. ‘Forma generis neutrius 
raurdy saepe legitur non solum ante vocales, verum etiam ante con- 
sonantes’ (Bon. Ind. 125 b 16). So in 7 (5). 5. 1304b 39 all 
MSS. have rairdy before rai. 89. pepoy I* Vat. Pal. Bekk.: 
popioy Ms P* Sus.: Vet. Int. parfzbus leaves the reading of I 
uncertain. Mopiey is perhaps here repeated from two lines above, 
for this kind of error occurs occasionally in 1’. 

129181. ré after rovro is omitted in 0® Bekk., but 0° often omit 
the article, e.g. in‘ 1291 b 3, where these MSS. omit rots before 
mponodepouvras, IN 1292 2 22, 1297835, and1305bi10. 4. rpiroyv 
& cyopaioy II Vat. Pal.: I probably read rpirov 8¢ rd dyopaior (Vet. Int. 
terfia autem quae circa forum). But the article is often expressed 
and omitted irregularly in enumerations: see critical note on 
1317b 37, Riddell, Apology of Plato, p. 211 (§ 237 F), and 
Holden, Oeconomicus of Xenophon, critical note on c. 4. § 1. 
7. Td mponodegiooy| Vet. Int. guod propugnans, but we must not 


e 
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infer a difference of reading in I, for in 1291 a 23 Vet. Int. has 
reddentem ef tudicantem for rév darodecovra xai xpwowvra and in 
1298 a 19 audtentes for dxovoopnévous, though he renders the future 
participle correctly in 1298 a 21, 26. 8. Vet. Int. has sz debeant 
non servire invadentibus, which probably stands for e péAdovor py 
dovdevoew rots droicw, for in 1283a 6 we have sz d:fferat for ei 
dapépes and in 1331 b 25 ctvifatem quae debet esse beata stands for 
THY péddovaay EcerOas wédw paxapiay. py yap dv rév dduvdrwy 7] Vet. 
Int. azhil enim minus impossibilium quam: it is difficult to guess 
what he found in his Greek text. 11. cop os] Vet. Int. Leviter : 
he probably misread xopw as as novos. 14. abrapxev| Vet. Int. 
necessarits, which probably comes from necessaria a little further on. 
Whether the error is that of Vet. Int. or of his Greek text, it is 
impossible to say. See critical noteon1330b 7. 17. re P?* Vat. 
Pal. Bekk.? Sus., ré P*, rd M8, ye O° Bekk.? Vet. Int., as usual, does 
not render re. 21. rs is not rendered by Vet. Int. and may have 
been omitted in Fr, but see critical note on 1306 a 30. dwropépns I’ 
Bekk. Sus.: dwrropévoy 07 Vat. Pal. 29. Vat. Pal. agrees with 0’ in 
adding yap after ode», but probably wrongly. For other passages in 
which the MSS. differ as to the insertion or omission of yap, see 
critical notes on 1272 b 36 and 13244 22. 34. 8 11? Vat. Pal.: 
éwep M® P}: we cannot tell from Vet. Int. guam which reading he 
found in I, for he often fails to render zp. 35. rd sepi ras dpxas 
Aesrovpyotv| z has here rightly guae circa princtpatus administrat - 
other MSS. aministrat or ammuinistrat. 39. dprios}] Vet. Int. 
perfecte. Did he misread dpriws as dxpiBas? Bovdevdperov II? Vat. 
Pal. Bekk.: BovAevodpevoy 0" Sus. xpivoy I Bekk., xpivov P?*; xptvotv 
P* Vat. Pal. Sus., xwotv M8, xoweovoty I (Vet. Int. communicat). 
41. yevécba| Vet. Int. frert, which often stands for yerecOa: (e.g. in 
1340 b 25). xad@s yeréoOa: Schn. Bekk.? Sus. probably rightly: 
kaos yiverOa 11 Vat. Pal. and probably r (Vet. Int. fers). 

1291 b 1. dperjs ra» sodirixév}] Richards would add ris after 
aperys. 3. rovs before mporodenovvras om. T°, but see critical note 
on 12914 I. 6. dpxds om. 1 (P* however has rds sAeioras dpxas 
over an erasure), but not 0’ or Vat. Pal. = 8. of before dmopa is 
omitted in pr. P’*, but it is inserted in both these MSS. in the same 
ink as the MS. 12. xabtorao: P'** etc. Bekk. Sus., cabtoracw Vat. 
Pal., xabtordos P*, xabioraoda Me, Vet. Int. has conszstant, which 
probably represents xaftoraor, for consistere stands for xaractioa in 
1287b 11 and for xa&tordva in 1321a 21. I do not think with 
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Sus. that consisfant here necessarily represents xabiorar6a. 16. 
rovro cai T’ II* Bekk.: rovro M® P?: xai rovro Sus. £7 is absent in 
z and in the edition of the Vetus Versio contained in the Works of 
Albertus Magnus, ed. Lyons, 1651. 24. mopOpevrixoy Camerarius 
(Interp. p. 150), Bekk., Sus.: ropOysxd» 1: Vet. Int. sransvectivum 
leaves the reading of IF uncertain. All MSS. of Vet. Int. have 
transoectioum.autem, but whether he found 8 in ris doubtful (see 
critical notes on 1308 b 28 and 1318 a 35). 27. yw U* corr. P?: 
pév T M8 pr. P! (for the 7 of wy in P? is over an erasure). 28. 
érepow Ar. Bekk.? Sus.: érépov Fr 1 Vat. Pal. Bekk.) (Vet. Int. alfertus). 
29. ra rovrots Aeycpeva xara Tiy airjy diapopay| Vet. Int. Acs similra 
dicta secundum candem differentiam, where simtlia probably repre- 
sents a gloss duoa which the translator renders as part of the text. 
The same thing happens in 1318a 17: seealsor28ya10. 82. 7d 
pndéy paddov indpxew trois ardpous f rovs eumdpous | Vet. Int. nzhil mags 
existere egenis vel divitibus (1d pndev paddov dndpyxew rois dxdpots f rois 
eurépos T'?). As to dxdpxew see explanatory note. 40. Bpaxéov 
dé] Vet. Int. e brevibus, but see critical notes on 1274b 40 and 
1311 a 37. 

1292 a 8. 1d aoe pereivar| radAapev evar Vat. Pal., and probably 
rddAa pev eivas pr. P', for ro waos is over an erasure and eiva is 
corrected from «iva: Vet. Int. has alia guidem esse, if we follow 
bgkIlmz, or aka guidem esse eadem, if we follow ach, so that r 
will have had either rdAAa péy elvas or rdAAa pev ely ravrd. This 
erroneous reading evidently arises from the substitution of words 
from 4-5 for the true reading. 4. 8 is added after érepoy in 
rP*Ls Ald. = 6. rovro| z has hoc, the other MSS. of Vet. Int. 
haec. 18. ayabj» M$ pr. P?* and probably r (Vet. Int. donam), 
followed by Sus., dyaOnv P', ayaény Vat. Pal.: dyaddy O° Bekk. and 
corr.’ P? § (i, e. a correction in these MSS. in the ink of the MS.). 
17. Vet. Int. has guare et for Sore, but see critical note on 1290 b 22. 
6 rosovros 8qpos I? Vat. Pal. Bekk.: 6 8q0s ofros M’ Sus. Compare the 
readings in 1332 b 40. 2B. (wap’) éxarépos | éxarépos I Vat. Pal.: 
Vet. Int. apud utrosque (wap’ éxarépos 1 ?). Wap’ is added by Vict. 
Bekk. Sus., probably rightly, for all MSS. have sapa rois rupdyvors or 
wapa tupayras: the dative without mapa, however, is not perhaps 
impossible, cp. 8 (6). 7. 1321.a 28, GnBaios, and Iep) dvanvons 17. 
478b 27 sq. and 18. 479b 3 sq. (compare with the two latter 
passages Plato, Rep. 546A). It is not certain that Vet. Int. found 
sap in T, for he has apud populos fales in 23 for rots Sqpos rois 
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roovras, where no MS. has mapa and where it may well be 
dispensed with. ois is omitted before rupdyvns in Qb V> Ald. 
Bekk. and pr. P*, but see critical note on r29r a I. 29. 
apéxdnow II? Bekk.: spooxAncw Vat. Pal., xpéexdnow O' Sus. (P* 
however has a dot under the first o of spécxAnow to expunge it : see 
Sus."). See explanatory note. 83. exacra OF exacroy Vat. Pal. 
35. & 5 Wrbicpact mdvra dwoxetras| TP perhaps had }ydicpara in 
place of yydiopan:, for Vet. Int. has i gua sententiae omnia dispen- 
sant, and in P' the oc of Wndicpec: is over an erasure. 

1292 b 1. paxpa» 0? Vat. Pal. Bekk. Sus. (Vet. Int. zaemenszs) : 
puxpey II*, but « in P* is over an erasure. 6. eiciy 1? Vat. Pal. 
Bekk. Sus.: els «& U' (corrected in the margin of P* in the 
ink of the MS.). 9. elroyey M* P! Sus.: efrapey O* Vat. Pal. 
Bekk. The reading of © is of course uncertain. See Bon. Ind. 
222416 sqq. K> has eiwayey in Eth. Nic. 1. 11. 1100 bg and 
1, 12. 110% b 21, but efroper is probably the correct reading. In 
Pol. 2. 11. 1273 b 14 and 3. 16. 1287 a 4 all MSS. have ecéropes. 
10. 39] Vet. Int. e#am, as in 1275 b 21, 1277 b 16, and 13044 33. 
18. Vat. Pal. leaves room for three letters after cara. 14. 60s 1° 
Vat. Pal. Sus. (Vet. Int. assueludinem): 00s 0? Bekk. wodcreverOac 
dnporinas | All MSS. of Vet. Int. except z have polttrset ef democratice: 
z rightly omits e/. Vat. Pal. adds 8 after sodcrevecOat. 15. rovs 
yénous P?* Vat. Pal. Ald. Bekk.: sdpous P!4 Qb Vb Ls Sus., sdpow 
Ms; Vet. Int. 4Zges may stand for either rots vépous or wépous. 
19. puxpa}] Vet. Int. pawlatim, which stands for «ard jucpdéy in 
1278 a 32 and 1307b1. In 13144 16 puxpd is rendered modica. 
29. dvayxaias| Vet. Int. necessaritssimas, but he is not always exact in 
rendering degrees of comparison. 80-33. I follow Rassow and 
Sus. in their reconstitution of the text. 0? omit 8 aot roi 
xrncapevas teore peréxew, and I’ place these words after véper, 30, 
but Rassow and Sus. are probably right in adding 8npoxparixdr after 
éfeivas (I prefer to add waos Snyoxparixdy), and in inserting do... 
peréxew after 8nuoxparuédy, It then becomes necessary to add 3 
after cyoAd{ew, 33. I prefer this reconstitution of the text to any 
other which has been suggested, but it is less doubtful that a lacuna 
exists after the second éfeiva: than that no more has dropped out 
than 8npoxparicdy OF mace Snpoxparexdy, and it must also be admitted 
that it is not easy to see why it is a democratic course to give 
access to office to all who possess a certain property-qualification, 
seeing that the first form of oligarchy goes as far as that (1293 a 
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14 8q.). Kryoayévos in 32 is the reading of all the MSS. which do 
not omit dd... peréxew (Vet. Int. has possidentibus, which probably 
represents it): xreévors Vict. Bekk. S81. ye» after rd is omitted in 
m1’, but Bekk. and Sus. retain it. 8 8] Vet. Int. auéem: see 
critical note on 1286 a 38. 85. diaper] See explanatory note. 
36. Suvapévovs| duvanévs 1’ Ls Ald. corr. P* Bekk.: dvvazévous the 
rest followed by Sus. 89. doo ay} Vet. Int. guicunque: so we 
have gutcungue excesserint (without any uftgue to represent 4y) for 
éwérep dy twepexwor In 1296 a 24 (cp. 29). Sus.’ adds usigue here 
without necessity. 

1293 a 3. mpocdder] mpdcotov M®, mpooddoy apparently pr. P’, 
corrected to mpecd8ar in the ink of the MS. sat is added before 
evwopias in Me pr. P?, —'7.. od yap I? Bekk.: ov8€ yap H' Sus. 9. 
obre IT: ovdé Bekk.Sus. Stahr retains ofre (see his note in his edition 
of the Politics). See critical note on 1257 b 12, and compare, in 
addition to the passages there referred to, 4 (7). 11. 1330 b 15 sq.: 
Demosth. De Fals, Leg. cc. 159,160: see also Kiihner, Ausfithrl. gr. 
Gramm., ed. 2, § 536. 2 b, where reference is made, among other 
passages, to Lys. Or. 16. pro Mantith. c. 3, oby immevoy oft’ éreBnuovy 
émi rar tpidxovra, Isaeus 8. 1 (ovx...obre), and Plato, Rep.398A. 12. 
ra 8€ T I Bekk.: rdde 8é¢ Bojesen, Sus. 18. duedotvres Spengel, 
Sus. (Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 863, Obs. 9): dyedotrras 0 Bekk. 21. 4 oi 
Tl’ Bekk. Sus.: ef pe» P?* pr. Pf etc. 15 om. M* P' and possibly r 
(Vet. Int. guam gut prius). 24. dow I? Bekk.: modo» Hi’ Sus. 
25. dom. P?*‘etc. 26. ra 0°, rg Bekk.: ro Sus, 28. atrav 
r P', avraw M® P*** Ald, Yr P! make a similar correction in 12748 
23, 1302 a 33, 1308 a 10, 1312b 9g, and 1314 b 17, 23, and P' in 
1293 b 7, 1303 b 25, 1305 b 22, and 1315. 28. See also Susemihl’s 
apparatus crificus in’ 1301 b 3 and 1312b 39. In 1252b 28rP® 
have #dy rightly, all the other MSS. 4 89 or 4 8é. pévom.T Mé® pr. P?: 
it is supplied in P' in the ink of the MS. 87. rérrapas I* Bekk. 
Sus.: rérrapa M8 P"; the reading of Fr is of course uncertain. 

1203 b 8. xai xadovwra: dporoxparias| See explanatory note. 
10. ye} yap M®, but no weight attaches to the unsupported testi- 
mony of M®. Vet. Int. has vero, which probably represents 3¢ here, 
as it does in 1299 b 26 and 1323 9, though é¢ is usually rendered 
auiem. In 1286 b 22 vero stands for 3¢ 87: it frequently stands for 
perros. ll. airy 4 wodsreia| See explanatory note. 17. «ls 
aperny re I" Bekk.: cis re dper=» Mé* P' Sus. We cannot tell from 
Vet. Int. ad virtufem which reading he found in r. See critical note 
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on 1277 b 2g. 22. dvopafopéyns O' and corr. P*, followed by 
Bekk.? Sus. : vopi{opérns P** etc. Bekk.' and pr. P*. 24. dor 
pnbeicas 11? Bekk. Sus.: drrodo8eicas T'. 82. ghaveperépa I" Bekk. 
Sus.: gavepordry II'. See critical notes on 1299 a 27 and 1315 b 
II. 89. xayaOods © I? Bekk. Sus.: rai dyaots Ms P}, 

1204 a 1. 10 edvopeiobas rv pr dpsoroxparovpérmy| See explanatory 
note on 1293 b 42. 7. xaxas I? Bekk. Sus.: «ads I" (corrected 
in P’ in the ink of the MS.). ll. 3 ri dy 86€p] Vet. Int. guod- 
cunque videatur (see critical note on 1287 a 27). 18. As to the 
absence of rj before ray cade» xayabey see explanatory note on 
12944 14. 22. dpyatos mAovros eal dpern 1" Bekk. (except that 
P* omits xat): dper} xal sdovros dpyaios ' Sus. There is this to be 
said for the order of 1 that in 1301 b 3 we have evyeveis ydp elvac 
Soxotow ols indpye mpoydvaw dper} cal mAovros, where apery precedes 
gAovros: On the other hand, spoydver, which answers to dpyatos, is 
placed first, and dpyaios is probably rightly placed by 1? before the 
substantives which it accompanies, for it thus acquires emphasis 
(see explanatory note on 1275 a 32). 86. 4 Me P? Sus. and 
probably r (Vet. Int. guae): Sy 0* Bekk. 87. éxarepa: 11? Bekk. ; 
éxdrepot TI' Sus. In 34 we have dq’ éxarépas, though it is true that 
in 1294 b 2 all MSS. have éxdrepo:, not éxdrepat. 

1294 b 2. érepos| Vet. Int. alterum (érepov T?). 5. rysnparos 
Ms 1? Bekk. Sus.: ripqua Fr P! QD, 8. P! Bekk.’ add rd before 
xAnperas, and we cannot be certain that r did not do so too, but in 
the absence of evidence as to © it would be rash to follow P'. 
26. dddyros I’ (Vet. Int. distinctus): ddndos I’, though this is 
corrected in P#** (in P? in the ink of the MS.). 29. ra I P’, 
7@ Bekk. Sus.: ra» M® 0%, 37. t£w6ev is rightly bracketed by 
Thurot and 5Sus.: it may have found its way into this line by 
repetition from the preceding one. z has ad extrinsecus for éfober 
possibly rightly: the other MSS. of Vet. Int. exirinsecus. In 13124 
40 all MSS. have ad extrinseco for ta6ev. In 1294b 36 tuber 
is rendered ad extra. 88. ré II’, r@ Bekk. Sus.: rd 0%. 39. 
médews II* Bekk. Sus.: wodireias I’, See critical note on 1318 a 9. 
40. df xabiordva: rodireiay| Vet. Int. cidefur consistere politta. YT no 
doubt had doxe? with Ms in place of 8, but whether it had xca@ecrapat 
mokirefa in place of xafiordvas modcreiav, which is the reading of all 
the extant MSS., may well be doubted. Vet. Int. may have 
emended his Greek text to suit the false reading 8oxe (see vol. ii. 
p. lxiv). It is not, indeed, quite certain that conszsfere represents 
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xabeorava: here, for it represents xaraornoa in 1287 b 1x and xafio- 
ravas iN 1328 2%. See critical note on 1291 b 12. 

1295 a 6. dovpdopos Me P?* Sus.: dovpqdopow T° Bekk.: Vet. 
Int. snexpediens leaves the reading of © uncertain. Compare the 
various readings ig 1301 b 28. 12. povdpxovs I* Bekk. and also 
I, for all MSS. of Vet. Int. (including z) have monarchos, though in 
the next line Vet. Int. has monarchae. 18. pdvapyos M2 P'* Ald. 
Bekk. and pr. P?*: posdpya: © corr. P? * Sus. 15. dca pev rd xrd. | 
Sus.’ queries whether propterea quidem quod in Vet. Int. should not 
be propler quidem quod, but see critical note on 1328 b 4. 20. 
dpxe P** Qb Ald. Bekk. Sus. and rec. PS, dpyn V» and pr. P®, dpyy 
r Ms, dpyy P*. =—s- 7. ri | Vet. Int. esse (ear ?), 28. 4] AT OH, 
except L* and a MS. mentioned by Camerarius (Interp, p. 163), 
which have 4. Bekker and Sus. are probably right in reading 4, 
for the antecedent appears to be maideiay, not dpery» and sasdelay. 
$88. Chandler and Richards would add ro» after BéeAricrov, If add 
dé, and marg. P* 8, after rijs, possibly repeating it from peodryra 
8¢ in the preceding line. 

1295 b 7. inéprraxov| Spengel would insert irépacxpov 4 before 
tnépnrayxor to make the correspondence exact, but not rightly: see 
explanatory note on 1323 b 35. 8. xal 1 Bekk. Sus.: Vet. Int. 
aut, but he has auf or vel in 12624 8, 1298 b 29, and 1317 b 26, 
where II have xal. 12. é ... 18. réAeow] See explanatory note. 
gvAdapxove: P} Ald. Bekk. and corrections in P***‘ in the ink of the 
MSS., dedrapxoto. F Me Qb V> Ls pr. P? 5* Sus. 17. ov” év P** 
Ls Ald. Bekk. and a correction in P® in the ink of the MS., ovdev 
Qb Vb pr. P®: otdé Mm! Sus. ois ddacncadeias P®* Ald. Bekk., rois 
didacxadios P? and the margin of L8, rats didacrxadias pr. L: rots 
&dacxddrors I’ Sus. See critical note on 1259 a 13. 20. obdeua 
dpyq| ov8epiay dpxnv Spengel, Sus. 21. xai before dovkeoy om. II’: 
I follow Sus. in bracketing it, though not without hesitation. See 
critical note on 1282217. 91. ris rovrov]| Vet. Int. substantiam 
horum, but we must not suppose that he found otcias added in Ir, 
for in 1317 b 23 he translates 7é py dis roy adrdy dpyew pndeplay non 
bis eundem principart nullo principatu, where he adds princtpatu. 
3A. 6€io T P! Bekk. Sus.: 6a» Ms P?* Vb Ald, pr. P®. 89. 
abruxia peyiorn| Vet. Int. euforlunium maximum. Had 1 ebroxnua 
péeyorov? = Luforfuntum stands for edriynya in 1333b 18 and 
1295 b 14, whereas eirvyia is always, I think, in the Politics ren- 
dered by dona fortuna. | 40. rots om. M5 P’ and possibly r. 
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1296 @ 8. ordcas| See explanatory note. @. ré» wodcrew Ar. 
Bekk.? Sus.: ray wodtreév T 0 Bekk.' 38. ras is added before 
paxas in M®& P': we cannot tell from Vet. Int. pugnas whether it 
was added in Ir. 83. ér: O' Bekk. Sus.: gore P*® o® and pr. P?, 
where it is corrected in the ink of the MS. 34. 3npoxparias, and 
35. ddcyapyias| Vet. Int. democrattam and ohgarchiam, but he some- 
times renders the plural by the singular: thus in 1338 b 11 he has 
spectem for ra «Bn, in 1303 a 14 verecundiam for rés épOeias, and in 
1310 b 34 deneficium for evepyecias. 85. xabicracay T P? Ald. 
rec. P? Bekk. Sus., ca@ioraow P', eabiorac: P*, xabicrasw P* Qb Vb Ls 
and pr. P°, xaftoraow M8. 

1296 b 4 gayew P?* etc. Bekk.: Zfaper O P* Sus. 7. ae 
Spengel Bekk.? Sus., 3ei Tr 0 Bekk.' 10. ré om. P' and possibly 
Ir (Vet. Int. dico autem ad hypothesim), but cp. 1300 b 17, rd 3¢ wae 
(sc. A€yo), which Vet. Int. translates guomodo aulem. A]. ceodvec | 
kohioe: I? Bekk. 26. ¢vraiéa om. M* P* Le and pr. P* (it is 
supplied in the margin of P*). 20. pscOapwotivrar| z has mercedem 
agentium, the other MSS. of Vet. Int. mercede agenttum: z may be 
right, for in 1303 b 1 rovs yucOodpdpous is translated merces portantes. 
81. padrdjov P** Ls Ub Ar, Bekk.: om. OD? P?* Qb Vb Ald. Sus. 
inserts it in angular brackets. 82. 3¢ om. W' Ar. 34-38. 
See explanatory note. 86. rots om. M® P': we cannot tell from 
Vet. Int. deges whether he found it in I or not. 88. wAnbes I 
Ar. Bekk.: Vet. Int. mudértudine, whence Sus. reads +\nGa, but does 
not Vet. Int. take mdqGos wrongly with Grepreise: as in the acc., and 
translate it as if it were ro mAn6os? 40. pompor If? Bekk. Sus., 
except that P* has povupor: vdpeuor I M*® and probably pr. P! (cor- 
rected into pémpor in text and margin). 

1297 @ 1. rovrous| rotrw P’, rod with r superscribed over v Ms: 
Vet. Int. super hoc, which stands for ém rovre in 1307 b 13. 2. 
Bovr\ncovra| z has volent rightly: the other MSS. of Vet. Int. have 
volunt. ois érépos om. II’. 6—b 28. See explanatory note on 
1296 b 34. 9. The second ¢» is omitted in Ms P! and possibly 
Y, for Vet. Int. 1% practeraudiendo populum may stand for r@ wapa- 
xpover Oat (rapaxoverOa: T M®*) rd» dhpor, just as in 1309 a 15 2” non 
faciendo possesstones aeque partiales stands for r@ ras xrgcas py 
tociy avaddaorovs. See also critical note on 1253a 36. 11. 
yevdas| yevdéy Vict. Bekk. and possibly Ar. 14. re is added 
after doa in M* P' and may have been added in I, for Vet. Int. 
seldom translates re. 17. yupvaciay T* Ar. Bekk.: yuprdosa P? 
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Sus., ra yupsdow M® and possibly © (Vet. Int. exerctia). 24. 
3 e€eorw is added after dxoypayapévos in I and d in P*: 8 eeorw 
is evidently repeated in O' from & ¢feors just before, an error into 
which these MSS. occasionally fall, as we have already seen. 
28. Vet. Int. has megue for py before ducd{wor 85. ra om. 0° 
Bekk., but see critical note on 12914 1. 40. ph is added 
before {npia» in H', but expunged in P' by a corrector. 41. é&» 
om. I. ’ 

1297 b 1. pdvow P' 1? Bekk. Sus.: povow Fr Ms, 2. pdvoy Ti? 
Bekk.: yévor T' Sus. 8. dpeoapevovs P10? Bekk. Sus. (see explana-. 
tory note on 1297 b 1): épicapevov M®: Vet. Int. determinata (in 
agreement with honoradzi:tate), which perhaps represents apscpeévov. 
4. woioy Y O Bekk.: wdcow Lindau, Sus. 7. éeay I? Bekk., but 
there is an erasure in P® between ¢ and a, and the accents and 
breathings are corrected (see Sus.'): 4» M P' Sus.: we cannot tell 
from Vet. Int. s’ what reading he found in. yyre O" Sus, : py OP? 
Bekk. (corrected to pyre in P*), which may be right (see critical 
notes on 1257b 12, 1330b 16, and 12934 9). Ll. deve» 11? 
Bekk. Sus. : sei» T Ms pr. P?. 18. ¢y] z has en: the other MSS. 
of Vet. Int. ex: Sus. ‘1%?’ 19. 6 wdAepos] Vet. Int. proclium, as 
iN 13304 22. 25. «ai is added after d¢ in 0’, but P' omits al, so 
that «ai in r Ms may be a repetition of a | 27 sq. See explana- 
tory note. 365. Vet. Int. adds cum dixecrimus after his equivalent 
for Idd 82, but whether these words represent anything in his 
Greek text is very doubtful. He may possibly have found a gloss 
Aefavres or elrdvres in the margin of his MS. Aéyoper T Ald. Ar. 
Bekk. Sus. and pr. P?: Aeyouew M8 P! *4 Qb VP and a correction in 
P* in the ink of the MS. 4]. pew ri Congreve, Sus. (cp. c. 15. 
13004 12, dors 3¢ rev rpiv rovray dv pev river ol xabioravres ras 
dpyds «.rA.): per rx Ol Ald. Bekk. and a correction in P? in the 
ink of the MS., peév roe P? 4 Qb VP and pr. P*. 

1298 a 2. yiyrecda: 1 Bekk.", yiveoOa: Bekk.* Sus.: yeveoda: Ms, 
and perhaps P! (for yixe in P! is over an erasure) and I (for Vet. 
Int. fierz often stands for yeréoGar). 3. ri Ms P® Bekk. Sus., ri P*, 
eT ps’, 6. xai wepi dpyav alpérews om. I* Bekk. (the words are 
added in P* by a corrector). 7. drodeddcbu P' O° Bekk. Sus. : 
drrobdi8ocba M®* and possibly Fr, for Vet. Int. has dare, though this 
might also stand for drodeddaOm, for he has deferminare for Suopicba 
in 1290 b 7. 8. olovy ' P?* Bekk. Sus.: 4 P**® Qb Vd Ls and 
a MS. known to Camerarius (Interp. p. 167). 17. &\6n 0, 
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&<éA6y Bekk. (in P* however éA is written in darker ink over an 
erasure) and probably I, for Vet. Int. per‘ranseat may well represent 
3éA6y7, aS in 13004 26: eeAdn MS, dceFerby P!, defdAGy Sus. (ap- 
parently an amalgamation of the two other readings). 21. aipy- 
cou<vous is bracketed by Sus. probably rightly. 31. spoavaxpivew 
I? Bekk. Sus, (cp. °A@. Hod. c. 3. L. 32): avaxpiver M8, dvaxpive 
pr. P! (wpoavaxpiver marg. P"): Vet. Int. referre (avapépew T?, for 
referuntur stands for dva¢éporra: in 1321 b 32: it stands, however, 
for érayayew in 1298 b 37). 

1298 b 4 ddcyapyexy» T I: ddsyapyscordryy or ddcyapylay dv- 
vaoreurs)ayy Coray, Sus.: odcyapytceraryy Welldon. 5. All the 
MSS. of Vet. Int. except a z, which have gusdem wrongly for 
guidam, fail to give an equivalent for revés. 6. «ai twep P'? 0°, 
trép P?, cai domep M8, Sowep cai Y (Vet. Int. secut ef), nai Vict. 
Bekk. 7. [4 xAnpwrot] I follow Brandis Sus, and Welldon in 
bracketing; see explanatory note on 1298b 5. Possibly, how- 
ever, #7 should be read in place of 4. 8. 7 0’ Sus. probably 
rightly: # 0*: pév 7 Bekk. following two MSS. of little authority. 
See explanatory note on 1298 b 5. 12, donmeiras possibly r (Vet, 
Int. déspontfur), but Vet. Int. occasionally renders an active by a 
passive verb (see vol. ii. p. Ixiii, note 6): dsoxei 0 Bekk. Sus. Atsocxeiras 
is probably right, cp. 1298 a 31, and AQ, Hod, c. 27. 1. 11, spoppetro 
ri» srodsrelay dcouxeiy avrds. 18. dcoptopdy]| rpéroy T M8 and after 
dnpoxparia pr. P? (corrected in the margin in paler ink). Tpdérov has 
evidently crept in from the preceding line and displaced d:opiopdy: 
blunders of this kind occasionally occur in 0’, as has been already 
pointed out. 14. re] See explanatory note on 1298b 13. uw! 
add 4 before »wy: see explanatory note on 1298 b 13. 15. xai 
ray wiper} 2 has eam legum: the other MSS. of Vet. Int. e¢ egum. 
16. re atrd FO (Vet, Int. meliusque ipsum facere): Ar. Schn. Bekk, 
read rd avrd. Sus, brackets re and adds rd before aird. 19. 
rovro 8¢| Richards would read rovro 3}. See explanatory note. 
20. Bovrcicovra Il* Bekk. Sus.: BovAevorra: 1". 23. tows T* 
Bekk.: icovs r Ms pr. P? Sus. xiv] Vet. Int. s¢, but see critical 
notes on 1282b 8 and 1309b 9g. 27. mpocapeiobai] See ex- 
planatory note. 28. évy om. II*: see critical note on 1275b 7. 
29. xal vopopiAaxas}] Vet. Int. vel legis servatores, but see critical 
note on 1295b 8. [kal] wep) rovrav}] I follow Coray and Sus. in 
bracketing this eal. | 32. 4 before raira is omitted in 0’: these 
MSS. omit 4 before raira in 1268a 6, and they are apt to omit 
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the first 7 where one # follows another (see critical note on 12824 
17). 83. ris cupBovajs| rots cupBotrdos T (Vet. Int. conselaris), 
rois ovpBovrns L® Ald. 85. rd wrHOos is added after def woceiy in 
P?® evidently because ei rosetv ro wAnOos Occurs in the next line (see 
critical notes on 1290 b 29 and 1309 a 29). amoyndi(dpevory. . . 36, 
noey is Omitted in P** etc. and pr. P® Qb: P? has amowndiufsperar 
pév yap 8eF xipiov elvas moeiv rd wAndos, and I' Bekk. drowndif{dpevoy 
pév yap Kuptov Sei wrovety rd wAROos. Sus. follows O', and brackets 
elvas, placing it between xvpsov and di. In P* two alternative 
readings, elva: and soeiv, seem to have found their way into the text 
together. 88. dveorpappévos |] See explanatory note. 

1299 a 1. mdelovs TF Ms Sus.: mAciorovs P’ O* Bekk. 2. 37 
r Pt Ls Bekk. Sus. and a MS. known to Camerarius (Interp. 
Pp. 169): det M& P!*5% etc, dpiobo © P* Ar. Bekk. Sus., dsopioar 
P'?86 etc, Ms omits rotvrov, 2 ... wodereias, 4. 8. xal mdrepoy 
elvas Sei ras dpyas om. I M® pr. P! (the words are supplied in 
P? by a corrector in the margin). 9. mAcordus] Vet. Int. saepe 
(wodAdus T'?). 14. wohireiae T O Bekk., except a correction 
in P' probably in the ink of the MS.: sodcrefass corr, P! Ar, 
Sus. probably rightly. 16. od is added before mrdvras by Rassow 
and Sus., but see Bonitz, Ind. 539 a 59, who remarks on the 
passage before us, ‘negatio simplex, quae ad universum enunciatum 
pertineat, omissa est propter negationes singulorum membrorum,’ 
and compares Hist, An. 2. 12. 503 b 34, xeipas & ovd€ wddas spo- 
odious gx, Cp. also Pol. 4 (7). 17. 1336 b 20, rovs 8¢ vewrépovs ofr’ 
lauBar obre xapmdias Oearas vopoernréov x.r.A. The following sentence 
occurs in a letter addressed by the United States Venezuelan 
Boundary Commission to Mr. Olney, the Secretary of State—* The 
present Commission neither by the mode of its appointment nor 
by the nature of its duties may be said to belong to tribunals of 
this character’ (Zimes, Jan. 22,1896). 19. 3€ xoprryoi I* Bekk.: 
8€ nal yopryot Mé P* Sus.: «al yopyyoi Fr? (Vet. Int. adhuc ef distri- 
butores). mpeoBevral T U1: mpecBevrds Congreve probably rightly, 
if alpotyras in a passive sense is not to be supplied with ér 
d€ xopryoi nai xnpuxes. Four lines lower we have alpouvra ciro- 
perpas. In Lex. Rhet. Cant. p. 672. 20 (quoted by Sandys on 
"AO. Hod. c. 54. § 2) we read "Apwororéhys év rH ‘AOnvalay modsrelg 
ovrws eye” Aoyioral 8¢ alpovyra: 3éxa, but Sandys suggests that «An- 
povrra: should be read in place of alpatyraz. However, in Menand. 
Inc. Fab. Fragm. lii (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 4. 250) we have réyr 
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woktra» mpocrareiy alpovperor. It is possible therefore that mpecBevra: 
may be right. See Liddell and Scott s. v. alpéw C. ii. 24. xai 
Yr 0 Sus., om. Vict. Bekk.: but cp. 2. 7. 1266 a 32, ra» xabeornxudr 
nai nal ds wolurevovras viv. 26. awodédora: 1: Vet. Int. astribustur. 
See critical note on 1275b 16. 27. dpxicorepdy dor T I 
Bekk.): dpycxeraroy ¢oriv Bekk.?, dpyixaorardy éorw Sus. A similar 
doubt arises in 1256 b 3, where all the MSS. and r have édeéoraro», 
but Bernays and Susemihl read ¢v8eécrepov: see also critical notes 
on 1293 b 32 and 1315 bit. 29. od ydp ww| Vet. Int. non enim 
unguam, which stands for ob ydp me, for null enim unguam stands 
for ovdent ydp ménore in 1336 b 29, and nhil unquam fale for ode» 
we raovroy in 1269 a 40. Sl. af is added after 8 in P?*: om. 
Ms P! ® Bekk. Sus.: the reading of r is of course uncertain. 
33. Vet. Int. does not translate re 87. $7. ras pév, and 88. ras 
& 0 Bekk.': rots pew and rots & Vict. Bekk.* Sus. The reading 
of © is uncertain. 

1299 b 6. rév ad’ray T 0 Bekk.: atray F. Thurot, Sus. 12. dec 
is questioned by Susemihl (see Sus.2® and Jahresbericht flr - 
Altertumswissenschaft, Ixxix. 1894, p. 273, where he commends 
Norden’s suggestion of ¢vdéxeras in place of it), and others. I am 
not satisfied with any of the substitutes which have been suggested. 
gurayo| cvxidos Bojesen, Sus., probably rightly. 14. dppdrre... 
de FT OF. Sus., following Aretinus’ translation, interchanges the 
position of these two words, but in 18 we have det d:acpety, not 
dppérres Scape». Camerarius (Interp. p. 171) would read in 13 
eis piay apxny, f ui) dppérre. det 8é cal rovro x.r.A. ‘Apudrres may be 
repeated from the preceding line, and may have taken the place of 
some other word, such as dt or ypy. moiwy, and 15, wodAa Thurot 
(Etudes sur Arisiote, p. 74), Sus., probably rightly: oia, and 15, 
sodAoy T I Bekk. 22. I bracket «ai ey povapyig in 1308 b 11, 
and it might be asked whether xai novapyia should not be bracketed 
here. There is no reference to povapxia in 24 sqq., but only to 
aristocracy, oligarchy, and democracy ; still I think that it would 
be hypercritical to bracket «at povapyia. 24. & om. Tr MsLs, odd 
Ms Pt* Ls Ar. Bekk,, od8€ P*, ode P?*QbVb Ald. érépew» pr. P* Sus.: 
érepa the other MSS. and r Bekk. 27. nal xara ravras ras dvadbopas 
rev dpxay T MS pr. P', nai war’ abras ras dapopds ray dpyey I* Bekk.!, 
nai nat’ avras Siadhopal ray apyey Vict. Bekk.*, whom I now incline 
to follow, though in vol. ii. p. 362 I favoured the reading «ai xara 
ravras ras duaopas Sivapopai roy dpxay. Thurot (Etudes sur Aristote, 
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p. 75) would read xar’ abras ras wodireias Ssadopal ray dpyay, and this 
reading also is a possible one. 29. d:apépovew is queried by 
Bonitz (Ind. 191 a 60). After dagdéepoves Ms P! add aa ratras and 
T 8: ravra or da rovro, for some MSS. of Vet. Int. have propter 
haec and others propter hoc. 1s not da ravras an alternative reading 
for xara ravras, 27, which has crept from the margin into the text 
of these MSS.? 83. doxckey P?* etc. Bekk. Sus., doydrwv P*: 
doxodov M8, aoxodor P!: Vet. Int. non vacans, which probably stands 
for doxodov here as elsewhere. 34. ¥ éay P*® Qb Vb Bekk. and 
corr. P*: 3¢ a» P’ Ald. and perhaps pr. P* (for 3 édv is over an 
erasure in P*): 8, a Sus.: 8é éravy Tr M® (Vet. Int. ausem cum). 
36. aéra ai Ar. Vict. Bekk. Sus., atrai ai 1* and a correction in pale 
ink in the margin of P*: al adral T M2 pr. P’. 

1800 a 2. picGod Spengel, Bekk.*: 4 psofds FO Ar. Bekk.’: [4] 
psoOoo Sus. Cp. 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 31, deov jp) pucbod ebropia wacw, 
and 33, 6 &jpos evropay pic God. 23. rerrapes M8 P! Sus.: réooapes 
1? Bekk.: the reading of © is of course uncertain, but the form 
rérrapes is the form which is usually found in Aristotle’s writings. 
Ms P! have récoapa and U* rérrapa in 1315 b 26. 23. yap 
sdvres...1800 b 5, dptcroxparudy| As to the text of this passage, 
see Sus.’**: Spengel, Aristotelische Studien, 3. 53 sqq.: Thurot, 
Etudes sur Aristote, p. 75 sqq.: H. Rabe in Jehrbucher fiir class. 
Philol. 1894, pp. 450-453. 24. Either we must bracket 4 before 
€€ dwdvrev (with Schn., Thurot, Spengel, and Sus.) or we must read 
ein place of it with a corrector in pale ink in the margin of P! 
and with Coray. The former course is probably the better (see 
Thurot, Etudes sur Aristote, p. 75). Vet. Int. does not translate 
as in as dvd pépos: he has simply divisim. 26. wedirév Ar. Lamb. 
Bekk. Sus.: rodirsxav TF (Vet. Int. czviles). I follow Conring and 
Spengel in bracketing rai after dwdvroy and inserting 4 wdvres éx 
rivdy alpéce fj wavres ex Tey KANpY. 27. # before ra pe» om. 1? 
wrongly. Ir Bekk. have ra pev .. . ra de here and in 29 and jo: 
Spengel, followed by Sus., substitutes ras for ra in all the six places, 
but perhaps Rabe is right in thinking this change unnecessary ; 
he considers ra... ra to be used adverbially as in c. 16. 1300 b 
40, 1301 a 4, 7 (5). 1. 1302 a 7 Sq., 7:(5). 5. 1304 b 22 sqq., and 
8 (6). 7. 1321 a 38, and adds, ‘the fact that in 1300 a 33 we have 
ras... ras does not make in favour of the change, since ré»v dpyar 
is added in that passage. | 380. After’ xAjpm I insert kal ra peév 
x twey aipéca ra 8€ kAnpw, following Sus., who however has ras pév 
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and rds 8 in place of ra péw and ra de. 81. See explanatory 
note. $2. sdvras I* Bekk. Sus.: wavra T Ms pr. P? (corrected in 
pale ink). 88. I bracket yiveo$a with Thurot, Spengel, and Sus. 
It may be an alternative reading for yivovra:, 31, which has found 
its way into the text in a wrong place. 35. & om. r M8 pr. P! 
(corrected in pale ink). I bracket 4 ée rw» with Spengel. 36. 
I add 4 xAnpe # alpéce § after twa» with Spengel. 37. wodsrixdy 
- . « 40, ddcyapyexdy om. pr. P', but in the margin is added in 
pale ink DAws sodcrexdy, at rd ruds cx mavrey rds péry alpéoa 
cabiordvas tras 8é KAnpp 4} ducow sdcyapyixdy (where ras per xAnpe 
ras 8 alpéce: is omitted before dAcyapyixdy), and also ris xadoupérns 
dort wodtreias’ rd S€ rivas ex wavrey xabiorava rovs per aipécec rovs 
3€ eAnpp sdcyapxixdy (where ris xadovpérns dors wodsrelas takes the 
place of modtruedy and, among other variations, the words 4 ayudoir, 
ras pév wAnpp ras 0° aipéoes are omitted). This latter reading is 
the one translated by Ar. 88. cal rd ... 1800 b 8, audoir| 
Spengel reconstructs this passage as follows—xal rd suas éx wdvrey 
ras péy alpéoes xatkorava ras 8¢ xAnpp’ rd dé rds pév ex Tavrey ras 
3° dx rivay woditixdy dpurroxparixas (f) xAnpp # alpéve) # ras per 
aiptce: ras 8¢ KAnpp’ Td d€ riwds ex rivev (alpece:) ddcyapyixdy, Kal ro 
rivas éx riady KAnpe, Kat Td Twas dx rway dudow ddeyapyudy, dAcyap- 
xuxorepoy 8é 1d alpéce: f 1rd audow. Thurot reconstructs it thus— 
nai rd ruds éx mavrov ras yey alpéoe: xabiordvar ras 3€é KAnp moXsruxdy 
dpiotoxparix@s’ xal rd €£ dudow ras pew éx ravrey ras 0 ek rivéy, ras per 
rAnpy ras 3 alpeces, wodstexdv, Aryapyixerepow 8€. rd dé revds dk rive 
GAsyapxixdy, kai rd revds ex reudy KAnpy, kal rd Trias éx Twa alpéce, Kai 
rd ronas ex tway audow: and Susemihl thus—cal rd reds éx sdvrov 
ras pev aipeces xabioravas ras d€ KAnp@p modtrixdy anoroxpariKas, Kai Td 
(rivds) €£ ducoiy, ras pév cx mavrev rds 8 ex rwav, ddcyapyixarepov (4 
Anpo) } ras per alpeces ras 8 cAnpe’ rd 8€ ruvds ex Tivaoy (alpécet) dAcyap- 
xixdv Kai rd Tuwds éx TWoP KANPY, 1} yerdpevor B spoiws, Kai Td reds ex 
tway audowv. I incline to suggest the following text—xal rd ruvds éx 
wdyrov Tas peév alpéoes xaiotrdvat ras O¢ KAnpe, Gdeyapyixerepor Be, Kal rd 
€£ auow, rd d€ rds pév ex wdvrwy ras 3 éx rier moherixdy apirrocpart- 
xaos fj alpéces f kdnpe fh ras peév alpéoes ras 8é KAnpe. rd be Twas ex rivey 
(alpécec) SAvyapyixdy, kai rd reds dx rway KAnpY, Kal Td Twas ck Twar 
dudow. "Ef audoiv, 40, means ‘ from a combination of some and 
all’: cp. c. 16. 1301 a 8 sq. With rd 8¢ ras per ck wdvrov ras 8 éx 
rey I supply reds xadtordvas from what precedes. I omit 9 duo, 
‘ras per KAnpy tas & aipéce (39), because I regard these words as 
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a various reading for ras péy aipere: xabtordava ras 8¢ xAnpp which has 
been noted in the margin and has crept into the text. I omit 
dAtyapxixdy, 40, because it may well be an alternative reading for 
odtyapyixarepoy: I Ms omit it. In 1300b 3 I omit uy yerdpevor 8 
Spotws (I1") or pt) yewdpevoy 8 dpolws (M® P’ and possibly r: Vet. Int. 
non factum autem similiter) for a different reason. I think that this 
clause is out of place where it stands, and venture to suggest the 
possibility that 1) yswopéver 8 suoiws should be read, and that these 
words should be transposed to after xvqoes in c. 16. 1300 b 38. 
They may have been omitted in 1300b 38 in the archetype and 
wrongly inserted in the margin opposite to 1300 b 3 instead of 
1300 b 38. Compare the error by which ev@s is inserted in the 
margin of P* in 1305 b 41 instead of 1306 a 6 (see critical note on 
the latter passage). For pi ywoperay cp. 8 (6). 8. 1322 a 6 sqq. 
89. ras d¢ KAnpp] re H xAnpo Ms and probably I, for Vet. Int. has 
aut sorte. 40. Vet. Int. does not translate 8 after dAcyupyuxo- 
repor, 41. ro dé om. Fr Mé® pr. P' (the words are added in P' in 
pale ink). 

1800 b 1. 1d 8€ rivds ex ruvmv dAcyapyixdy] Lamb, translates, ‘at 
quosdam ex quibusdam electione fieri oligarchiae convenit’: thus 
he adds alpéve before ddcyapyedy. In this he is followed by 
Conring, Spengel, and Sus., probably rightly. ‘Fieri’ in Lam- 
binus’ rendering should have been ‘facere’ or some such word. 
4. Vet. Int. has guosdam autem ex simul omnibus non oligarchicum. 
He probably found ov« ddAcyapyied» added as a gloss in the margin of 
Yr and translated these words as part of the text, for they appear as 
a red-ink gloss in P?, rd re Ar.: ré re [8¢} Sus., rd ré 8¢ 2 pale-ink 
correction in P!, ré re 8€ a MS. known to Camerarius (Interp. 
p- 172): rd dé T M® Ald. Bekk. and pr. P*: rére 8¢ P?®4 QD Vb Le. 
In several MSS., it will be seen, the two alternative readings re and 
’é have found their way into the text together. Thurot and 
Spengel would read cai rd. mavras aipeoee Spengel, Sus., probably 
rightly: alpeces mayras I 1. 8. xai om. © M® pr. P' (it is added 
in P' in pale ink). Sus, omits it also: I bracket it, though not 
without doubt, for the authority of these MSS. is weak in omis- 
sions, and especially in omissions of small words. 18. 0? 
have Aourdy 8¢ ray rpiey rd Sixacticoy elmeiv: T' Aowrdy 8€ ray rpiadv 
eiveiy rh Sxacrixdy wepi Sixacrnpioy, except that P' has dcaornpias. 
In o" two alternative readings have evidently together found 
their way into the text. Tovray, 14, suggests that wept dicacrypioy 
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has preceded and should be substituted for rd d&eaorudy, which 
is itself an unusual expression in the sense in which it is used 
here. In the recapitulation contained in 8 (6). 1. 1316 b 33 we 
have «ai sept dcacrnpiav. Welldon reads wept duacrnpiey and 
brackets 1d S:aocriuxdvy: Sus.? takes the reverse course. 17. 
ME pr. P! have mepi 3¢€ Sv 38¢: 0? Bekk. Sus. wept d» dé. Vet. Int. has 
de quibus autem, which might stand for either wepi dy 3¢ or sepi d¢ 
&v. See critical note on 1277 b 29. 27. dudioByreira| Vet. Int. 
aliercantur: the translator's eye has probably wandered to dug:iefr- 
rovolw, 22. 28. énupéperas T* Bekk. Sus.: gépera: I’. oloy... 
3:xacrnptoy is bracketed by Chandler perhaps rightly (cp. 1322 a 20). 
29. év dpearrot P' 1? Bekk. Sus.: é» gpearotc M®: we cannot tell 
from Vet. Int. guod in puteum compulst tudex what reading he found 
in Yr. The reading of Ms may be correct: see Sandys’ critical 
note on ’A@. Hod. c. 57. |. 22, é» Spedrov. 80. warn) 017 Bekk.: 
sapévrs 1 Sus. See explanatory note on 1300b 29. $2. dorovs 
O* Bekk. Sus.: atrovs © Mé pr. P', for or is over an erasure in P’. 
88. After xwjoes should possibly be inserted ps} ywouever 8 dpoies 
from 1300b 3 (see critical note on 1300a 38—b 3). Translate, 
‘and similarly if they are not instituted at all.’ For dpoies cp. 
C. 13. 1297 b 31, nal rév dAAwy dpoiwse. For the contrast of yertoOas 
and xadés yeréobar cp. c. 4. 1291 a 41. 8 | 8) 1 (Vet. Int. séaque). 
41. cAjpo PW Bekk.’: «Anpwro’s Lamb. Bekk.? Sus. 

1801 a 3. See explanatory note. 6. See explanatory note 
on 1301 a §. 8. avrov om. 1’. 12. Sus. appears to be right 
in thinking that 4, the reading of Fr 0, must either be bracketed or 
replaced by xal. 


BOOK VII (V). 


1301 & 22. els soias 1° Bekk. Sus.: ¢¢° droias M* P' and possibly 

Y, for Vet. Int. has ad guades, and he often renders éi by ad (e. g. 
in 1280 b 27, 1287 a 41, and 1304 a 2), while guais is his ordinary 
equivalent for dwoios. 38. &re d¢. . . 24, éxdorn| See explanatory 
note on 1301 a 22, 27. rd Sixaov xai rd xar’ dvadoyiav toov}] See 
explanatory note on 1301 a 26. rovrov 8’ duapravdvrav}] Most MSS. 
of Vet. Int. have ad hoc autem peccantibus, but az have ad in place 
of ad and are probably right: cp. 6 (4). 8. 1293 b 25, where 
Sinpaprnxacs ris épOordms wodireias is rendered sunt vitialae a rectis- 
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sima polsta. SO. én. . . elvas om. P?* VE Ald., ore. . . voptLovew 
om, P** Ls Ar., efvas .. . elvas om. pr. QP, 81. & +r: O* Bekk. 
Sus.: @ Ms’, é followed by a space sufficient for one letter and then 
vt pr. P’ (corrected into & rs in pale ink): Vet. Int. 1” qguocunque, 
which is his equivalent for érsv» in 29; perhaps his eye wandered 
from ¢éx rev dvicous & ri Syras, 31, to the similar phrase éx rod ious 
druty dyras,.29, unless indeed Busse (De praesidiis Aristotelis 
Politica emendandi, p. 15) is right in regarding driovs, 31, as a con- 
jecture of Vet. Int. 86. © M® add ai wodrreias before aca and 
M® omits r:, but al sroAcreias is a gloss which has crept into the 
text ; ai wodcreias Snows appears as a red-ink gloss in P*. 38. 
}» om. P® 0° and pr. P® (where it is supplied in darker ink than 
that of the MS.): it is placed after éxdrepor in M* P’, but Vet. 
Int. has guam forte habent utrique, so that it probably stood before 
éxdrepo. in T. svyydvovow I’ Bekk. Sus., rvyyaxwow P* O° pr. P? 
(corrected in darker ink than that of the MS.). 38. cracid{ovow] 
After this word I propose to insert c. 3. 1303 b 3, oractd(ovor 8é... 
7, Svres, aS to which see explanatory note on 1303 b 3. 

1801 b 3. r P'* and perhaps P* (Sus.") have the correct reading 
avrovs, while Ms P? Ald, have atrovs. See critical note on 1293 a 28. 
6. d& yas 0 Bekk. Sus. : dixaios 0. 8, peragrjowow| cararrycect is 
the reading of two MSS. of little weight (R> V>) and, Sus.’ thinks, 
perhaps of r. Vet. Int. has ex inshi/uta alam constituant, and 
constifuere undoubtedly often represents xaf:oravas, whereas pedsordvas 
is usually rendered by svansferre: still const:tuit stands for repeeornce 
in 1304 2 33, and it is possible that comstfuanf may stand for 
peraornowow here. 10. ov P' 0? Bekk. Sus.: oS Me. 17. 9 
twa} Vet. Int. uf aut (iva 2). 26. fv om. DI’, but see explanatory 
note on 1301 b 25. savraxyov 0' P* Bekk. Sus.: wdvyray P?* VP Ald. 
and pr. Q? according to Sus.'?: Sus.* probably errs in ascribing the 
reading rdvrey to I’, for St. Hilaire (Politique d’Aristote, ed. 1837, 
vol. ii. p. 34.4) finds wavrayov in P*. 27. ob ny Mé o* Bekk,, ov 
pi 8é P!: Vet. Int. son solum, which probably stands for od jy, for, 
though he usually renders od pa» non famen, a frequent equivalent 
for od iy GAAd is non solum sed. I add «i after ob py: see as to the 
whole passage explanatory note on 1301 b 26. 28. ducos O° 
Bekk.' (corrected into ducoy in P?*): door O' Bekk.* Sus. Com- 
pare the various readings in 12956 a 6. 832. iow T M8 pr. P', 
top Sus.: Yow I* Bekk. 83. Adye 3¢ ra M® corr. P* Bekk.? Sus. 
and possibly r (Vet. Int. ratione autem quatuor): d\éyw 8é P*? Bekk." 
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and corr. P*: Aeye d¢ Rb Ar. Ald. pr. P®, Ayes de ra perhaps pr. P*: 
car dfiay 3¢ Aeywo icov trepéxew ra P** L* and a MS. known to 
Camerarius (Interp. p. 177). rot» dvoiy M® P'® corr. P* Bekk. Sus.: 
tiv v0 P** Ls pr. P* (corrected in the ink of the MS.): the reading 
of F is uncertain. 35. rév dvow pr. P* (corrected into row dvow 
by Demetrius Chalcondylas, the writer of the MS., perhaps rightly), 
rav d00 ME, ray dveiy P?*: the reading of © is uncertain. In c. 3. 
1302 b 37 M® P’ Sus. have dvoiy owbaper (the reading of r is of 
course uncertain). Inc. 10. 1310 b g all MSS. have dvow (or duet) 
xaxv. In Hippocr. ap. Plut. Non posse suaviter vivi secundum 
Epicurum, c. 17 sub fin., we have dvow xévev. jpion U0, though Vet. 
Int. has dimidium (quovT?). The earlier Attic form is qpicea, and 
this is the form which is used in Attic inscriptions of the fourth 
century B.c., though jyion appears in an inscription of B.c. 180 or 
thereabouts (Meisterhans, Grammatik der att. Inschr., ed. 2, p. 118). 
However, jyion occurs in several passages of Demosthenes Cod. = 
and in Hyperid. c. Demosth. col. 10. 28 (Ktthner, Ausfiihrl. Gramm. 
der gr. Sprache, ed. Blass, 1. 443). The only instance of npivea in 
Aristotle’s writings given in the Index Aristotelicus is Phys. 8. 8. 
263 b 8, to which 263 a 30 should be added. Immediately above 
in 263 a 23, 26, 28 we have nyion. rd drAGs} Vet. Int. does not 
translate 7d. 

1802 a 2. «drop M® P'** etc. Sus. and pr. P*®: aropo I Bekk. 
Eésopos is probably right, though Aristotle speaks otherwise in 3. 8. 
12802 48q. modAol is added before woAAcyou in P** Ls Ald. Bekk., 
but soAAol and woAAaxod are probably two alternative readings which 
in these MSS. have together found their way into the text. 10. 
eyytyvovras TI® Harl.: eyylvovra: Ms P* Bekk. Sus. 14. éyyvrépe] 
Vet. Int. propingutor (¢yyvrépa T?). For the confusion of a and 
compare 1305b10. The second # is omitted by P** L¢ V> Bojesen 
Sus. probably rightly. 15. rowvrwr om. P' * Ls, 18. eioi 0? 
Bekk.: gore M* P', 8 P*** Vb Ald. Bekk.: d¢ Om R> Ar.: yap Sus. 
31. epi dv dé T Bekk.: wep) 3¢ Sv M* P' Sus.: Vet. Int. de gutdus 
autem \eaves the reading of © uncertain. See critical notes on 
1277b 29 and 1300 b 17. 838. atroyv © P! Bekk. Sus.: the rest 
airay. See critical note on 1293 a 28. 

1802 b 4. 8d puxpéryra T* Bekk. Sus.: 3:4 opsxpéryra M8 P’: the 
reading of I is of course uncertain. The forms puxpés, pexpérys are 
far more common in Aristotle’s writings than opxpés, opixpdérys. Still 
in 4 (7). 4.1326 b 1 all MSS. but Ms have 8d opsxpéryra. 6. «as 
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1’ Bekk. Sus.: ado” I* (réca R>). 28. ris arafias cai dvapyias | 
Vet. Int. cos gust sine ordine et sine principatu (rav drdxray xai avapyer 
r?). But see critical note on 1326 b 19. 29. olov xa év OnBas | 
z has velut ef in thebis, the other MSS. velut 1 thebts. 30. 
moAcrevopever TI* Bekk. and a correction in pale ink in P’: moAcrevo- 
pévas Me P* Sus, and probably r (though Vet. Int. politisanhbus may 
represent either of the two readings). § $6. 7 om. 0? Bekk. before 
ovpperpia: whether I added it, is of course uncertain. It dropped 
out easily after pévy, just as in 1305 b 24 9 drops out after drm in 
pt* Rb vb, 87. 3 om. 1. dvow omébapyaiy P*>* etc. Bekk.: 
dvoiy ombapov M* P! Sus. The reading of Ir is uncertain (Vet. Int. 
duorum palmorum). See critical note on 1301 b 35. 38. pera- 
BdadAos T Me m° Bekk. Sus.: peraSaddn with os written above the 
last letter P!: peraSdroe P* 5. 89. rd is added before moody by 
only one MS. and that of little importance. Its absence is amply 
justified by the passages collected by Vahlen on Poet. 4. 1449 4 I. 
1303 a 2. rais om. M® P!: the reading of I is of course un- 
certain. 5. pixpdy} Vet. Int. paulo, which usually represents 
pexpp. He has paulo posterius a Medicis for pixpdy dorepoy rav 
Mnydixoy: a is perhaps repeated from a before Japygis. ll. yap 
m1’ Bekk.: yap 8) M* P! Sus. and possibly Yr, for Vet. Int. has enzm, 
and this represents yip 8) in 1284 b 29 and 1328 a 5. 13. See 
explanatory note. 14. ras épeias| Vet. Int. verecundiam, but see 
critical note on 12964 34-35. 22. ywoue P' 0? Bekk. Sus. : 
yevouem Ms: Vet. Int. facta leaves the reading of I uncertain. 
24. (dz’) obdevds fipxor, os éyyis bv] ax” om. I I (Vet. Int. mudiius) : 
it is added by Schn., Bekk.?, Sus., and probably they are right. 
In place of éyyis &» all MSS. have éyysor, except possibly r, 
which may have had éyyis 8», for Vet. Int. has sanguam pro- 
pinquum sit, and in 5 (8). 4. 1338b 13 Vet. Int. has ‘anguam 
hoc ad fortitudinem maxime sit conferens for os rovro mpos avdpiav 
paduora cuphépow. However in 2. 2. 1261 a 15 he renders os 
dpiorov by fanguam optimum ens: therefore it is not certain that he 
‘found as é¢yyis 8» in Tf. Propinguum might stand for ¢yyov (see 
critical note on 1271 b 6 and compare the renderings of Vet. Int. 
in 1283 a 35 and 1287 bg, to mention no others), and the auxiliary 
verb is often added without support from MSS. (vol. ii. p. Ixii, 
note 2). 28. dsvecraciacay I P** Sus., 8 éoraciavay V¥: écra- 
ciacay P* Ls Ald. Bekk., éoraciacay P*. 85. ZayxAaios] (ayAaio: I', 
axyaios P*, 86. xal is added before atroi in P* V> Ls Ald. Bekk. 
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"AmroAdwmaras| drro\deondras Me, droddevedras P?* RD Vb Ald., deroA- 
Aeveiaras P*, 38. cvpaxovow: 1 Bekk, Sus.: see critical note on 
1286 b 40. 

1808 b 8. dmoixovs T I Bekk. (Vet. Int. expulsos): ewoixous 
Spengel, Sus., possibly rightly (cp. 1306a 3, where all MSS. have 
éwoixous: Coray, however, would read dwoixous there as well as here). 
In 1319 a 36, where II have dwouios (Vet. Int. habsfacula), Coray, 
followed by Sus., would read éwowias. cracid{ovcs d¢... 7, dvres| 
See critical note on 1301 a 39. 9. Xurpp] See explanatory 
note. LL. rdv Hepa] Vet. Int. suburbium. 12. al daBaous rip 
éxerav| Vet. Int. penetrationes aperturarum (is dxerav connected by 
Vet. Int. with ofyes ?). 81. ra R> and probably r (Vet. Int. ea 
quae in altis partibus): ras M* P'*** etc. 83. pndud Ms P' 4 * 
etc.: Sqporua P?* etc.: pudsaa probably Vr, for Vet. Int. has mrdica 
(z nudica). 84. ray warpger| II" rarpewr (ray add. Vict. Bekk.) : 
I warpeas (Vet. Int. de paterna heredtlate), Sus. warpqas. 35. 
Garépov is added after dwodaivovros in P*® Ub L# Ald. Bekk. See 
critical notes on 1255 b 12, 13044 15, 1309 b 2, and 1313 b 32. 

1804 & 3. Biovros] Guovres P': Vet. Int. sacrificatorem, which 
may perhaps represent Ovovra, See critical note on 1289 b 1. 
4. MirvAnyqy| purdnene pr. P’. See critical note on 1285 a 35. 
€€ éwucdnpov| Vet. Int. ex heredifatibus. See critical note on 1274 b 
25. 8. é mepmobeis P'?* Bekk. Sus.: 6 sepsobels RO: 5 srepeco- 
prrbeis Me P* etc. and probably r (Vet. Int. coartatus). 9. 
de£ardpos TI’ P* Sus.: dégardpos P* O* Bekk, ll. psacéay U1? Bekk. : 
praciay I? Sus. The Phocian whom Aristotle mentions here is 
probably the same man as the Mnaseas of Diod. 16. 38. For the 
forms Mnaseas, Mnasias, and Mnesias see Pape-Benseler, Worter- 
buch der gr. Eigennamen. Both Mnaseas and Mnasias seem to 
have been, forms used in Phocis. Mvsdcwvos] pxjowvos P' 1° Bekk. : 
penowpos I MS: the translation of Vet. Int., however, in the form 
in which it appears in the works of Thomas Aquinas and Albertus 
Magnus has Mnasonis (Sus.), and Schafer (Demosthenes, 1. 445. 
3), whom Susemihl follows, adopts the reading Mvdcovos. 15. 
Ovyarépa is added after rss in P** Ls Ub Ald. Bekk. See critical 
note on 1303 b 35. 17. soXreias} wod followed by a lacuna pr. 
Ms, wddews P, which shows that the archetype of these two MSS. 
contained ambiguous contractions. 18. «at is added before é 
in 0? Sus.: om. I? Bekk. 29. peréBadrev] Vet. Int. sransmulatio 
Sacta est, but he will have found peréSadevy in I: cp. 1305 a 8, where 
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pereBaddow is rendered ficbat fransmufaho, 1316 a 18, where pera- 
Badre: ig rendered fi/ fransmulatio, and 13094 5, where rq pnder 
xepdaivew is rendered co quod nullum sit lucrum. 33. eis éaurdy 
mepiornoe| Vet. Int. 1% se ipso conshitutt. oT 0 (Vet. Int. eam, 
which stands for 8) in 1275 b a1, 1277 b 16, and 1292 b ro). 

1804 b 1. 3] 7 OW Bekk. Sus.: 4 O°. nde» § puxpd» 0 Sus.: 
puxpdv f pn Oev T1* Bekk. For puxpdv wdunay cp. 12704 17, 1294) 4. 
6. alria 1 Bekk. Sus.: ai U*. 1% should probably have had al 
alria: in place of alria, the reading of 11’, but omitted alria after ai. 
It is doubtful whether the right reading is airias or ai alria, for 
while in 1302 a 18 we have ras dpyas xai ras alrias avréy, in 1302 a 34 
we have ai 8 airia: nai dpyai réy Kuwnoewy. 12. olo» él ré» rerpa- 
xoviey roy Sqpow éfnrdrncay| Vet. Int. velut in trecentis gut populum 
deceperunt, whence it would seem that of was added in r before rd» 
&jpov. rerpaxocicy Tl* Bekk. Sus.: rpiaxociey T'. In 1305 b 27 mt! 
have rpiaxoolos in place of rerpaxocioss wrongly. The two words 
are often confused in the MSS. See critical note on 1286 a 13. 
28. airovs is not translated by Vet. Int. rovs éy@icrous| Vet. Int. 
separatissimos. 25. ovrw 11*, ovrws Bekk.: om. 2’. 37. 
peaboopay| prrbosopay M® and probably I, for Vet. Int. has sractare 
shipendia. 28. re yap om. TI’ P** Ls, yap om. pr. P* (it is supplied 
by a correction in pale ink, and in the margin is added in the same 
pale ink é» Drw jpuodopopay of 8nuaywyol xai éfjs). Sus. brackets re 
yep. 80. dixas] Vet. Int. saturtas, probably an error for vindictas. 
84. carehOdvres| Vet. Int. supervententes (dwedOdvres T?, for éxépyeobas 
is tendered supervenire in 1289 b 24 and 13104 39). 35. 9 é» 
Meydpos| Vet. Int. does not render 4, but neither does he render 
in 13138 24, 7 wept Modorrovs. See critical note on 1306 a 30. 
86. <é£¢BadX\ov Ms O° (except Ald.) Bekk. Sus.: é£¢Baroy P'** Ald.: 
Vet. Int. etecerunt, which probably represents ¢£¢Sadop. 

1805 a 3. éré Tr O* Bekk. Sus. (Vet. Int. guandogue): roré P', 
rére Ms, 18. Sqpaywyovo: pév| Vet. Int. fiunt demagogi. 24. 
eracucas| Vet. Int. sedstionem movit, but see critical note on 1286 b 
10. 32. xat ra» vdpor} z has efam legum; the other MSS. of 
Vet. Int. wrongly gum. rod 4] 4 om. ': see critical note on 
12824 17. 

1805 b 4. ¢ Maccadig] M® has the form Magcadia here and 
Ms P' in 1321 a 30 (where see critical note), but Head (Hist. Num. 
p. 7) does not mention the occurrence of this form on the coins, 
some of which have the inscription MAZ3A. In both passages 
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z has massaka, though most MSS. of Vet. Int. have masaita in the 
passage before us and some of them in 1321 a 30. 6. peréd\aBor 
1? Bekk. Sus.: peréSadoy pr. P' (corrected in pale ink), peréSaddo» 
M8 Vb, peréBadrov or peréBaddrow T (Vet. Int. donec transmutarent), 
8. ol vedrepo| z has iunzores, the usual equivalent; the other MSS, 
of Vet. Int. less well mznores, though it is possible that, as é vedrepos 
occurs in the next line and is rendered sunror, Vet. Int. may have 
preferred, as he sometimes does, to render it otherwise in 8. 
10. &6a] Vet. Int. in cho (bg hkim) or sm tho (acs: z has 
intho). He probably misread é@a as é» 6%: see critical note on 
1302414. # is omitted in P* L* Vb Ald, Bekk.*, but as to the 
omission of the article in these MSS. see critical notes on 1291 a 
1, b 3, and 1292 a 22. Ll. dreredevrncer] Vet. Int. remissa futt, 
16. émdaSdpuevos| Vet. Int. insurgens. His translation of émAapBa- 
vorras ray dpOahpay in Rhet. 3. 16. 1417b 6 (deprehenduntur in 
oculis) is equally wide of the mark, but rmsurgere is a frequent 
equivalent for ¢wirifecOa in Vet. Int., and it is possible that r had 
énbépevos in 16 as well as in 17. 17. énBépevos| Vet. Int. 
tnvalescens should probably be snvadens (for tmvadere represents 
énirlBeoOas in 1272b 16, 13278 23, 1330 b 27, and 1331 a 17). 
20. éripedopeveor I, except M* Ald., which have émpeAoupévor. The 
form used elsewhere in the Politics is émeAcioba, and in 1339a 
38 I have émpedovpévor. The word does not occur again in the 
present Book. The form émipedctoOa: is always used in the ’A8. IloA., 
except in one passage (c. 50. |. 10), where the papyrus has émyé- 
Aovraz. In Attic inscriptions between B.c. 380 and 30 empedcioOa 
is found far more often than émpéAcoOa (Meisterhans, Gramm. d. 
att. Inschr., ed. 2, p. 139). 24. 5 om. P?® RbVb, See critical 
note on 1302 b 36. éyylyveras P***: éyyiveras M*#P' etc. 25. wav] 
Vet. Int. omnino, which represents a variety of words, among them 
ndurav, but may possibly stand for wdw here, though mwdw is 
rendered valde in 1318b 2. 26. icxveay| Vet. Int. habuerunt 
should probably be valuerunt, as Sus,’ suggests. In 1292 2 22 
isxvovow is rendered valent. 27. rerpaxogios 1? Bekk. Sus. ; 
tpraxocios I’. See critical notes on 1304 b 12 and 1286 a 13. 
34. dori II’, dors Ald., dor Bekk.), doviy Bekk.?: eioi M5, efor P* 
Sus. (Vet. Int. sunt or sint after praeforia leaves the reading in Tr 
uncertain). 

1306 @ 38. énoixous TIT: see critical note on 1303 b 3. rovs I* 
Bekk.: ra» Me P’ Sus.: Vet. Int. advenas Chalcideorum leaves the 
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reading of I uncertain. 6. H' add evéis after pew ov», probably 
rightly, for I sometimes omit single words, e.g. in 1288 b 16, 27, 
12594 37, and 1276a 33. In the margin of P* ets is added not 
here, but after «ai in 1305 b 41, probably, as Sus. suggests, by an 
oversight. See critical note on 1300a 38.  émsxewpotoi} z has 
conantur; the other MSS. of Vet. Int. conatur wrongly. 8. wré- 
wrovras| Vet. Int. fures, but see critical note on 1289b1. =18. 
éyromow| Vet. Int. znducunt, which might represent elodywow. 
"Eprouey is rendered efficere or facere elsewhere in the Politics and 
mostly in the Rhetoric, but it is rendered znsinuare in Rhet. 3. 14. - 
1415) 2, and :zducunt may possibly stand for ¢uromow here. 1. 
év pév trohéup | See explanatory note. 22. eyxepiowow| Vet. Int. 
manus intecerint probably stands for éyyepiowow and not éyxetpnrwow, 
the reading of Ms, for éyxespeiv is always rendered conaré or invadere. 
In 27 eyxetpifover is rendered muntunt or minuunt (so z): should 
manuunt be read, or mandant?, In 13144 24 émtyepet rots aduydross 
is rendered manum mtilit ad impossibilia. | 24. atrois| z has spsés 
(atrots T); the other MSS. of Vet. Int. have ampiius wrongly. 
80. *Arevadév] ddoaddy T M8 pr. P! (corrected in P* in the ink of 
the MS.). rév mepi Sipov| Vet. Int. circa Samum; thus he does 
not translate ra», but whether (as Sus.* ® thinks) ré» was omitted in 
Y is doubtful (see critical notes on 1304 b 35 and 13134 24). 
Zivoy Schlosser (Aristoteles Politik, 2, 188, note 84): odyo» T O. 
‘Corruptelam primus suspicatus est Camerarius’ (Sus.*): see 
Camerarius, Interp. p. 201. 81. ératpav P* Ald. Bekk. Sus.: 
ératpemv the rest. In 1272 b 34 all MSS. have éraspoy, but in 
1305 b 32 pr. Ms P!* have érapeay, and in 13134 41 pr. P® has 
éraipeiay. In’Ad, Hod, the form ératpeda is always used. 86. d¢ is 
added after A:cydpas in 01? except in P*, which omits it in a lacuna: 
it is bracketed in Bekk.!*. 87. «ai év] Should 4 be added 
between «al and & (cp.1306b 5)? 88. cracwruas O* Bekk.:- 
oraciaotiuxas M8 P’: Vet. Int. sedt#tonaliter leaves the reading of © 
uncertain. 89. Etpuriwvos P’ Rb and a MS, known to Came- 
rarius (Interp. p. 202), Vict. Bekk.: edpsriwvos P? * VP and probably 
pr. P® (for P® has evasriwvos with edas over an erasure), evexriovos T, 
everinvos Me P), Perhaps the name of Eurytion is the more likely 
to be right, Eurytion was one of the Argonauts (Dict. of Greek 
and Roman Biography s.v.: Pape-Benseler, Wodrterbuch der gr. 
Eigennamen, s. vv. Eipurioy and Evpuros), and it was claimed that 
the Argonauts on their way to Colchis landed on the coast where 
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Heracleia was afterwards founded (Preller, Gr. Mythol. 2. 332). 
The tomb of the prophet Idmon, an Argonaut, was to be seen in 
the marketplace of Heracleia (Preller, p. 333, note). 

1806 b 2. atrovs] See explanatory note on 1306 b 1- 4. 
rway is left untranslated by Vet. Int. 8. Ddas Of Ar. Bekk.: 
om, I’. Sus. brackets it. 9sqq. See explanatory note. 18. 
ai is added before ddtyapyia in Ms P! Sus.: om. U@ Bekk.: the 
reading of © is of course uncertain. 20. évvdpwr] vdpor T M* 
-(Vet. Int. ex legtbus democraticis ef oligarchicis in eas quae dominace). 
ras P?5 Rb Ald. pr. P! Bekk. Sus.: rods M* P* etc. and probably Tr, 
rovs a correction in P? in pale ink. 28. Congreve’s conjecture 
of rs for rd deserves to be mentioned, though I do not adopt 
it. See explanatory note. 85. "Aynoddov Schn. Cor. Bekk.* 
Sus.: dyjowdo © 0 Bekk.', for Vet. Int. sud Agestlao stands for 
én’ "Aynodde (see critical note on 1289 b 39 and cp. 1271 a 39). 
88. cai rovro 1 Bekk. Sus.: Vet. Int. hoc ef (rotro xal T?). pecoy- 
maxiy P?® etc. Bekk.: peonmaxdy I! P* V> Sus.? 0 Sus.’ have peogrros 
in 1269 b 4 and Me P*?°* Sus.® peanviovs in 1270 a 3. Thus in 
the Politics the MSS. are divided. But in Rhet. 2. 23. 13974 11 
and 3.17. 1418 b 11 the best MSS. have peoonmacé and peconnaxy, 
and in Rhet. 1. 13. 1373 b 18 all the MSS. have pecoqmaxd, On 
coins we find the form Meccaviay, and the form with one sigma is 
of rare occurrence in inscriptions (see for an instance of it Ditten- 
berger, Syll. Inser. Gr. No. 181, where both forms occur). 39. 
Bnrow d¢ [nal rovro] «.r.d.] I bracket «al rovro, suspecting (as I see 
since writing this note that Mr. A. W. Verrall in Class. Rev. 10. 273, 
note, also does) that it has found its way into the text by repetition 
from the preceding line. This error is of frequent occurrence in 
mm, but it probably now and then affects all the MSS. 

1807 @ 5. dvvev 1 Bekk. The MSS. of Vet. Int. have various cor- 
ruptions of the word all beginning with h, whence Sus. reads “A»vas. 
But Herodotus (7. 165), Polybius, Plutarch (Timol. c. 19), Diodorus, 
and Justin all give the name without the aspirate. 22. avganvrov] 
z has augmeniantibus, which is perhaps the reading of a: the other 
MSS. have augentibus. In 1303 2 12 avgavopnévey is rendered aug- 
mentatis. $1. édvvayro I” Bekk. : ndvvavro M® P? Sus. (Ir uncertain). 
See critical note on 1253 b 33. Schneider, followed by Sus., 
believes, probably rightly, that a lacuna exists before 6 8€ &jyos. 
It is difficult to say what has dropped out: possibly écrugiafo» or 
some such word or words. 32. r&é» dpovpéy om. 1’. 33. ris. 
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xepas| riv yopay Ms P? Vb, = 88. BéAovow Me P? Sus. and possibly 
T': dé&\oor I", beAoow Bekk. ; 

1807 b 1. All the MSS. of Vet. Int. add guod after aristocratiae. 
This is probably repeated by anticipation from co quod solvantur or 
quod quidem dictum est in the following line. In much the same 
way in 1308 a 38 Vet. Int. has Aonoradiiitahs for voploparos, re- 
peating it from honorabilitatis communis immediately after. 12. 
xetporornoovra T1* Bekk. Sus.: yepororncayras P', yetporommoay with r 
superscribed over a Me (=probably yeporovnoavra): Vet. Int. ords- 
nantem (z ordinantes), which may stand either for xewpororjoavra or 
for xetporovncorra, for BAéyas is rendered aspiciens in 1289 b 6 and 
dxovoopévors audientes in 1298 a 19. 18. peréBadew T P! corr. M8 
etc. Bekk. Sus. (for Vet. Int. 4ansmutatus est stands for peréBadev, as 
transmutata futt does in 1301 b 21, 1303 b 21, 1304 b 26, and 
1305 b 12): peréSadrew P* pr. M8: peréBaddov P?? etc. 80. & pey 
oby rais ed xexpayévaus todcrelas] z has t dene temperats quidem 
igitur politiis; the other MSS. of Vet. Int. wrongly add ausem after 
bene. 81. rapavopicr| z has pracvaricentur rightly; a praevart- 
celur, and the other MSS. privarentur. 82. wapadvopern ... 34, 
8¢ om. I? Ar. pr. P® (no doubt owing to the recurrence of Aarbdves 
in 34), so that we are dependent for these words on r M* P?. Me 
P', followed by Gdttling, have AavOdve yap mapadvopern f rrapavonla, 
Sowep ras ovcias rd puxpdy Sardynpa dvaipes modAdes yuwdpevov (+ of 
ywéperey in P' over an erasure). AavOdve: 8é (yap P' Gottl. in place 
of 82), and this reading I have adopted. Vet. Int. has date? enim 
subintrans pracvaricatio, sicut substantias parvae expensae consumunt 
saepe factae. laiet aulem, so that he may have found in his Greek 
text al pixpal Sardvas dvatpovos roAAdms ywopevas, but I do not think 
this very likely, for he renders Sandvy (sing.) by expensae (plur.) in 
13308 13 and 1321a 40. Praevartcatio stands for rapavopia, for 
pracvariceniur represents rapavoueos in 31. That Victorius’ con- 
jecture of éracdvovca for mapadvopéyn (in which Bekker follows him) 
and of wapdBacrs or mapéxBaors for mapavopia is wrong (he probably 
obtained his version of the passage by retranslation from Vet. Int.) 
is evident from Plato, Rep. 424 D (quoted in explanatory note 
on 1307 b 30), from which passage the sentence is repeated, a 
fact which seems hitherto to have escaped notice. (Since the 
foregoing note was written, Sus.® ® has called attention to this and 
adopted the reading of Me P’.] 84. 4 dandyn P' O* (bracketed 
by Sus.): 4 awdrn Me and probably Ir, for Vet. Int. has seduct#to and 
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seductts stands for éfaxarnbévrey in Rhet. 1.15. 1376 b 23: 9 perd- 
Baors Vict. Bekk. 36. 6 om. Me P’ (it is supplied in P’ in the 
ink of the MS.) and probably r (Vet. Int. sicut sophistica oratio). 

1808 a 3. ér: I’ Bekk. Sus.: gor: 0°. 10. atvrovs T and, as it 
would seem, P! (see critical note on 12932 28): avrots Ms 11’. 
17. éyyiyvorra:]| Vet. Int. fun/, as in 1288 a 13, 1302 @ 10, 13, and 
1304 b 26. 88. sapeAnpera| Vet. Int. comprehendantur, but he 
often renders the active by the passive. 85. 84 ra rysjpara| da 
rysnpara P*: dd resquaros TY M® Vb (Vet. Int. per honorabilitatem). 
39. xowotd T 1 Bekk.: xasvov Coray, Sus. 40. xara rovray rov 
xpévor is placed in 0” before ¢v doas, 39, and Bekker places these 
words there between brackets: 2’ Sus. rightly place them after 
émauréy, Bekk.' had already remarked in his note on 1308 a 39 
that the Vet. Int. did so. 

1808 b 6. See explanatory note. 10. é& is added before du- 
yapxig in 1 Sus. ll. xai dy povapyig is added in m1’, but crossed 
through with red ink in P’: om. 0? Bekk.?: «al povapyig Vict. 
Casaubon Bekk.?, but Casaubon and Bekk.’ bracket the words, 
and xa) ¢v povapxig is bracketed by Sus. I bracket xal é» povapyia, 
though not without hesitation, for in 1301 b 13 we have a refer- 
ence to povapyia. See also critical note on 1299 b 22. 13. 
raxv peyddas 1 Bekk. Sus.: Vet. Int. dreviter magnos (so z with 
all MSS. of Vet. Int. except a, which has dreviter ef magnos): did 
he find Spayi in place of rayi in Fr? 14. wavris] 2 has omnis 
rightly; the other MSS. of Vet. Int. (except a recent hand in b and 
m) have omnes. 15. py rol y Bekk. Sus.: pros y’ P* Ald., pi roe 
y PSL*: pyrey PF etc: por TMs, pyr PL Inc. 11. 1315.84 10 
all MSS. have pi ros ré ye 960s Opacity, In 8(6). 5. 132028 16 P* Lt 
Ald. have pf ro ye, and all the other MSS. pq rs ye. In Metaph. 
Z. 10, 1035 a 29 we have 4 dAws # obras ovrw ye. See Eucken, De 
Partic. Usu, p. 70, and cp. Xen. Cyrop. 2. 3. 24. 16. «ai om. 
I? (it is supplied in P* by a corrector). 17. obres dyes 0 Bekk., 
but in P? is added in the ink of the MS. & dade otra prépifes and 
in the margin in pale ink otra puvypifay: otre pvOpl{ew M* P': Vet. 
Int. has se ordinare, which may stand here for otre puépi{ew, but 
ordinare in Vet. Int. commonly stands for rérres. 22. Ms P' 
omit the second rj: the reading of r is of course uncertain. But 
these MSS, have little authority in questions as to the omission of 
small words, 265. rovrov OD? Bekk. Sus.: rovro 0’, 26. rd om. 
Me P': the reading of © is uncertain, for Vet. Int. frmare might 
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stand either for éyxeipi{e» or for ra éyyepifew (cp. 1314 a 10, where 
uét stands for rd xpyocOat, and 1315 a 8, where nullum unum facere 
magnum stands for rd pydéva roreiy Eva péyay). 28. Ir' may pos- 
sibly be right in omitting the first nal (see critical notes on 1254 b 
14 and 1260 a 26), but no great weight attaches to the omission of 
xai by these MSS. Vet. Int. adds au/em after his equivalent for 
rovs awdpous,. but see critical note on 1318 a 35. 84. ddtyapyxexais 
0 Bekk. Sus.: Vet. Int. in oligarchiis. 87. Vet. Int. does not 
translate &. 

1309 a 5. BovAncorras] .z has volen{; the other MSS. of Vet. Int. 
volunt or valent. 10. row pér ody pi) crdérrecOa| Vet. Int. ef uf non 
Jurentur, Had 1 cal rot pi) xdérrecbar? M®* omits ody. 12. Adyous 
Yr P* Ald. Ar. and a correction in pale ink in P* (Vet. Int. conty- 
bernia): déyous M* P** etc. and pr. P'. ribécOwoay| Vet. Int. 
reponaniur, which stands for rdécbwcay here as repostto does for 
reOévros iN 1259 @ 23. 15. ra Tr M* Lamb. Cor. Sus., rot P’: 
om. I* Bekk. In 1319b 7 1’ omit rq, 29. 0 add ravrns after 
ris, woXsreias, probably owing to the occurrence of ris wodcreias ravras 
(or ratra) a line below. Sus.®® brackets ravrys, See critical notes 
on 1290 b 29 and 1298 b 35. 31. ravras I? (except P*, which 
omits ravras 8¢ rois éx ris modcrelas) Bekk. Sus.: raira I’, 35. 
Siva peylorny rey Epyov ths dpxns} Vet. Int. potentiam maximorum 
operum principaius, but maxtmorum is probably a clerical error for 
maximam. 40. aipeoww corr. P* Sus. and other editors: d&aiperw 
all other MSS. and Bekker. Aipeow is probably right: cp. 
1309 b 2 sq. 

1809 b 2. px orparnzyuxcs 8¢ is added in P** L* after idos, but 
see critical notes on 1255 b 12, 1303 b 35, and 1304 a 15. 7. 
ravayriu P’ I* Bekk.: rodvayrioy T M® Sus. 9. xdy dvuvayts Umdpyn 
kal tis wodcreias Gidia Stahr, Sus., while Eucken would place ris 
wodcreias after dudia. All the MSS. and Vet. Int. place rijs woNcreias 
before xai. They are probably wrong, as 1 are probably wrong 
in 1312 a 27, where I* read 8 jy dvopacroi ylvorra rois Aas 
nai yvepizos in place of & fy dropacrol yiyvovras Kal yreopipos ros 
®ros, which is the reading of 0’. Vet. Int. has sé for xédy, 
but he probably found «&» in I (see critical notes on 1282b 8 
and 1298 b 23). 10. xat ra 0 Bekk. Sus.: xara P*** etc. and 
pr. P*: ra corr. P*. For a similar error see 1319 b 24. 14. 
éviovs I’ Bekk. Sus.: éviow 1. 19. viv P' o* Bekk. Sus.: 8) F 
Me. 25. ob pi» adda] Vet. Int. non tamen, which stands for ob 
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uae in 1275 b 6 and 1289 b 6 and for od pevra in 1306 b 25, but 
may possibly stand for ob je adAd here, for in 1312 a 30 sed samen 
stands for od pj» dAAd. Should sed famen be read here in place of 
non tamen? 27. awoSade Tl’ Bekk. Sus., dwoSddes Ald: awofdAn 
P* and pr. P*: awoSddAes Ar. and a correction in P* in the ink of 
the MS., dwofdddy Pt VP Ls, swepSadket R>. 28, wonjoes| wocqon M* 
pr. P? (corrected in P* in the ink of the MS.), wom with o super- 
scribed over 7 P*: wowjoe the rest and IP. 80. ras das 
molireias| See explanatory note. 87. woia I’ R> Ald. Bekk. 
Sus.: wsoies P? #4 Qb Vb, 88. per yap I" Bekk. (yap pév yap 
corr. P*): yip '. Sus. brackets pé». 

1810 a 18. clrep O° Bekk. Sus.: feep O'. = 19. forse 82 vd wexas- 
detebas spbs ry wodtrelay od rovro, rd woul ols xaipovow| Vet. Int. est 
aulem erudri ad faciendum non hoc qutbus gaudent (so z with the 
other MSS,, exoept that the symbol in z may stand for either hoc or 
haec). The words should probably run—es/ autem erudiri ad 
polttiam non hoc, facere quibus gaudent. al. 4 Ms n* Bekk.: «ai 
r P’ Sus. 22. Vet. Int. demacrazare stands for Sqpoxparcioda 
as in 129048 36 (cp. 1292 @ 8). 88. cls 8 xpglov] ee 5 xpnlar 
P** Ls. Vet. Int. ad guod abendat. Perhaps he misread xpplev- as 
xopryey (cp. 1326 b 38, where abundaniia stands for xepyyias). 
89. «al om. 1’, 

1810 b 5. dvoiy] aves P* pr. P*. z (with b alone) has duodus 
rightly; the other MSS. of Vet. Int. duabus. 9. ryv ent rev diyor] 
See explanatory note. 10. é« om. 2. 15. dnnayoyay} dnpa- 
yeyou P*®, 17. ray rupavrideor P?*‘ etc. Bekk. Sus.: al rvpappides 
mm’. 21. rds dnpsovpyias nat ras Oewpias| Vet. Int. conditores popult 
ef prospectores. See critical notes on 1326b 19 and 1302 b 28. 
24. sovros 0" Bekk.’ Sus. and corr. P!: rodro els F M* pr. P': Bekk.* 
omits rovros. 29. Kiwedos] xipeddor P’*. So in 1315 b 24 Ms 
and perhaps I have «iwedos and in 1315 b 27 P! VO and perhaps I, 
and in 1315 b 23 P* has evpedddar, In 13135 22 all MSS. have 
sanpedidéey or xupedidev, and we find myedidew in AO. Hod. c. 17. 
L 14. In Plut. De Pyth, Orac. c. 13 the form Kiéweddos occurs. In 
Hist. An. g. 30. 618 a 31 there is a various reading «vpdéAAove for 
xvpddous (‘swifts’), and in 34 a various reading xvpeAdiow for cupe- 
Aloey. 83. yévous U* Bekk. Sus.: yévos '. 87. Kédpos] aé8poc 
P?* Vb and perhapsT. § 40. Modorré»] z has molottorum ; all the 
other MSS. of Vet. Int. have some corruption or other. 8¢] Vet. Int. 
enim, but whether r had ydp is doubtful. 
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1811 a8 6. xpyyare 11 Bekk.: Vet. Int. pecuntarum (ypnuérev T?). 
Beoiuxa} z has regales (agreeing with supergressiones); the other 
MSS. of Vet. Int. regaits. 10. rd rd Ar. corr. P® Bekk. Sus.: r& 
7d Y Ms r8* pr. P®: ro P'. ll. rpedqy 1 Bekk. Sus.: rpopq» 1°, 
13. xaxovy rdv Sydow] Vet. Int. suspectam habere turbam; suspectam 
is probably corrupt, for cdewors is rendered anxiefas in Rhet. 2. 7- 
¥385 a 24 and officio in Rhet. 2. 8. 1386 a 8 (xaxoww does not occur 
again in the Politics or at all, it would seem, in the Rhetoric). 
Should subiectam be read in place of suspectam? 15. rai is added 
after dé in © Ms; two MSS. of Vet. Int., however (az), omit ¢/. 
21. dorw} Vet. Int. fact. See critical note on 1316b 10. 23. 
wabdsep oy oxeddv édéx6n, ras avras x.rA.| Zyxeddy is often used with 
eipyras and similar words to soften the statement that such and 
such a topic has been dealt with (Bon. Ind. s.v. exe8dr), but there 
seems to be less reason for its use here in the simple repetition of 
an assertion, and in 1310 a 40 (the passage referred to) we have 
oxeddy 8¢ rapamknow eis elpnpévois wepl vas modireias dor) ral rad 
cupBaivevra wept ras BaciXeias xai ras rupapvidas, sO that Spengel may 
well be right in reading xabdwep oty dXéxOn, oxeddy ras abrae x.1.X. 
28. ratrd Tr Ms Bekk. Sus., ravrad P': raiva 1, 30. povdpxors 1? 
Bekk.: povdpyass M* P’ Sus.: Vet. Int. monarchis leaves the reading 
of P uncertain. 36. 3... 38. “Appddiow is cited, as Sus. points 
out, in Schol. Aristoph. Acharn. 980, but the passage occurs only in 
the Aldine edition. Dindorf’s note is ‘Omittunt Ravennas et 
Suidas. Videntur eiusdem esse auctoris qui Aristotelis locum 
inseruit scholio v. 92.’ See critical note on 1287 b 31. 37. 
Vet. Int. renders & by e/, as in 1291 b 40 and 1312418. ‘Appdédov| 
dppetio M* and possibly r (Vet. Int. s//ustsse Harmodto). 38. 
z has arrstogiton; of the other MSS. of Vet. Int. a has artstogitaton 
and the rest aristaginion. 

1811 b &. da ydp rd rip yuoaixa rapedéobas rdv vidy abrov} Vet. Int. 
guia enim multer recusavit filtum tpsius, where wapedécbau has 
probably been misread or misunderstood by the translator. 7. 
aicxiva Sus.: alcyiva: M* P! and probably r (Vet. Int. verecundiam 
fecerunt: aleyiverba: is rendered verecundari in 1324b 34 and 
1333 & 31): alcyivecOas I* Bekk., accepting which reading Vict., 
foHowed by Bonitz (Ind. 22a 30), would insert éxd before rip 
posdpyey. 8. pordpyew Il Bekk.: povapyé» Sus. (Vet. Int. 
meonarcharum), xparaiov I Bekk. Sus.: xparasod M* P?: Vet. Int. 
Cratae, which leaves the reading of F uncertain: Kparevou Scaliger, 
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comparing Ael. Var. Hist. 8. 9. 10. 4 m Sus.: 47 Ms P' and 
probably Ir, for Vet. Int. gives no equivalent for it, and he often 
gives no equivalent for the article: om. Vict. Giph. Bekk. 12. 
Should rev be added before spés? 18. éAtueias O Bekk. Sus.: 
€\Seias I? Ar., but a mark resembling a colon (:) is placed in P* over 
A (see Sus."), The letters » and 8 are interchanged in some words, 
e.g. in Zeppvdcjs, which appears also in Attic inscriptions as ZepBudajs 
(Meisterhans, Gramm. der att. Inschr., ed. 2, pp. 59-60). But éAeias 
is probably merely the mistake of a copyist for éAqeias, the letters 
and 8 having been for a considerable period very similar in form in 
minuscule writing. 14. viet 1° Bekk.: vig M* P! Sus.: the read- 
ing of © is of course uncertain. In 1304a 8 and 1313 a 32 all 
MSS. have vigow, in 1277 a 18 of uleis, in 12934 29 rovs vieis, but 
on the other hand all have vloi in 1261 b 39 and viovs in 1270 b 
4. The Index Aristotelicus records no instance of the occurrence 
of the forms viois and vidos in Aristotle’s writings: viod occurs in 
Eth. Nic. 7. 7. 1149 b x1. In the °A6, Hod. the forms vieis (nom. 
and acc.), view» are exclusively found. As to the use of these 
various forms see Meisterhans, Gramm. der att. Inschr., ed. 2, 
p- 113, who remarks that after p.c. 350 the forms of the word used 
in Attic inscriptions are generally those of the second declension, 
and Kihner, Ausfithrl. gr. Gramm., ed. Blass, 1. 506 sqq. qa:ora] 
Vet. Int. zhi. 20. sdppey I? Bekk. and a correction in P! in 
the ink of the MS.: wippo» r Ms pr. P* (Vet. Int. pirron or pyrron: 
z has pirron): Uv6er Fabius Benevolentius ap. Vict. ad locum, 
followed by Sus. The murderer of Cotys is usually called Nudes: 
thus the best MS. of Diogenes Laertius, the Burbonicus, has Ive» 
(so Prof. Bywater informs me) in 3. 46, and Demosthenes has 
Tiv6er in c. Aristocr. cc. 119, 127, 163, and so has Plutarch in Adv. 
Colot. c. 32, De se ipsum citra invidiam laudando, c. 11, Reip. 
Gerend. Praec. c. 20, and elsewhere. In Diog. Laert. 9. 65, indeed, 
it is implied that Diocles called the murderer of Cotys vppe», but 
the passage is thought by Casaubon and Menage to be a gloss on 
év rp [vem a dozen lines above which has crept from the margin 
into the text and has been severed in the process from the words 
on which it was a comment. There is much, therefore, to be said 
for the reading Ivée» in the passage before us. I hesitate, how- 
ever, to depart from the reading of the MSS., as Aristotle may 
have written Udppey or Ivppev, though he may have been in error 
in doing so. Zeller (Plato, Eng. Tr., p. 30, note 64) apparently 
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accepts the reading Idppev, for he distinguishes between Parrhon 
and Pytho. 25. nal réy wepl ras dpxas] Vet. Int. ef ca guae circa 
principatus. He takes ré» to be neuter and appears to make ray 
wept rds dpxas x.r-A. dependent on dépGepay and eveyeipnoay, 27. 
wevOahidas Y 0 Bekk., except that pr. M® has mesOadjdas and R> 
wevraXidas: TevOAidas Schn. Sus. Almost all MSS. have sréOaAoy 
or wexOQov in 29. We find the form [e»Aos in Strabo, p. 582, 
and Paus. 3. 2. 1. swsepudvras P'* Rb Ar. Bekk. Sus.: sepidsras 
Ms P**® Vb Ald. and probably r (Vet. Int. circumsfantes: he renders 
wepwvola in 1329 b 28 by circumséantia).- 29. Zpépiss Camotius 
(editor of the Aldina minor in 1552), Sylburg, Bekk. Sus. etc.: 
opépdns YI Ar. See explanatory note. 30. «al rns "ApyeAdou & 
émBiceus | Vet. Int. does not translate 8é, but this he fails to do in 
some other passages in which cal... dé occurs (12524 13, 1313 b 
32 Sq.). 85. roavras I’ Bekk. Sus.: roavrys 0%, 37. xat 
sept ras wodtreias om. T M8 pr. P' (the words are added in the 
margin of P' in pale ink). 40. ovyyréceo6u Tl? Bekk. Sus.: 
ovyyrioba M* and probably r (Vet. Int. :ndulgers'), cvyyroo6a pr. P' 
(corrected in pale ink). 

1812 8 1. Zapdavdradroy Bekk.? Sus.: capdavdradov Tr O Bekk.'. 
faivovra] Vet. Int. percuttentem se. 2. ddnOy| Vet. Int. vere (dAnbas 
r?). 4. rovro r P? Sus., rotro with r superscribed over the second 
+ Ms (two alternative readings being thus offered, 1. rovro, 2. rovr’ 
Or rovro rd, it is uncertain which): rd P** Rb Vb: om. P* Ald. Bekk. 
6. peOvovra] After this word I propose to insert 17, pddsora 8... 
20, émBéoas. See explanatory notes on 13124 6, 17. 7. 8a yap 
rd moreverOas xarappovovoew as Ancovres| Vet. Int. propler confidere 
enim contemnunt lanquam oblifuri. Ukoreverba is elsewhere in the 
Politics rendered credi or credibilis fiert. Confidere stands for 
sappnotd(eobas in 1313b 15, 16, and the translator may have misread 
gioreverOas aS sappnod(ecOa, Perhaps /atsfurs should be read in 
place of od/ifuri. 10. xalom. Mm’ (z omits ¢# with most of the 
MSS. of Vet. Int., unlike a). ll. pordpyos I Bekk. Sus.: the 
reading of © is uncertain. The first family of MSS. usually has 
the form povdpyns (vol. ii. p. lili). | 12. *Aorudyes] dorucyy LA Ald. 
(‘Aorudyy Bekk.): dornayes P*. See Ktihner, Ausfithrl. gr.Gramm., 
ed. Blass, 1. 513, Anm. 2, and Pape-Benseler, Wérterbuch d. gr. 
Eigennamen, 8. v. ’Aorudyys. 14, Opag U* (Opgé Bekk.? Sus.*): 
6pa M® P! (Gpa¢ Bekk.' Sus.**). 16. z has ariobar sa é (perhaps 
= aritobarsanem); most of the other MSS. of Vet. Int. have arto- 
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barsane or artobar sane. 18. wapd rots pordpyas| Vet. Int. 2 
monarchis. povdpyos W Bekk. Sus.: the reading of I is uncertain. 
19. Opdoos 1 Bekk. (@ in P? over an erasure): @dpeos Giph. 
(p. 678) Sus. probably rightly: Vet. Int. audacia, which may 
represent either @pdoos or Oapeos, for it represents Opacirns in 
1269 b 35 and 6dpaos in 1258 a It. 26. Sowep xdy| Vet. Int. a¢ 
st uligue: SO in 1278a 37 aoei is rendered ae st. 28. yiyrorras| 
Vet. Int. ferent is probably a clerical error caused by freref in the 
preceding line. See however critical note on 13134 14. 29. 
pordpyoe P! Il Bekk.: pordpyas T M® Sus. 30. od ph» dda] 
Vet. Int. sed samen: see critical note on 1309 b 25. 81. of om. 
Ms P' and perhaps also Yr. 82. py om. T M! pr. P? (it is added 
in P' in paler ink) possibly rightly, but these MSS. are prone to 
omit, and especially to omit small words. 84. ¢yyeréoba: woddois 
1? Bekk. Sus.: yevéoGas soddois M* P': Vet. Int. adesse mulis, which 
probably stands for ¢yyexéo6az woddois, though adesse is not the usual 
equivalent for é¢yyevéoGas, 86. éwov] éxos Thompson Sus., but 
Xenophon sometimes wrote drov where he should have written 
dro: (Rutherford, New Phrynichus, p. 115: see Liddell and Scott 
on éwov and od), and it is possible that Aristotle wrote dwov here. 
37. aire T (Vet. Int. szdz): aire 0 Bekk. 38. rd» Biov is added 
after reAevrica: in P’ and marg. P*: for similar explanatory additions 
in MSS. of the first family see critical note on 1255 b 12. 

1812 b 4. ai om. Ms P! Sus. and perhaps I. 5. xepapevs 
xepapet II’ Sus. probably rightly (see explanatory note on 1311 a 
17 and Hesiod, Op. et Dies, 25): xepapei xepayevs 0* Bekk. 9. 
éva|] z has aitguando with all the MSS. of Vet. Int. except a, 
which has ai, probably a miswriting of the contraction for 
aliguando. Did Vet. Int. find éore in T? More probably he 
substitutes aiiguando for uno for the sake of clearness. Gray oi 
perexovres oracu{wow] Vet. Int. guando gut parhcipant seditiones 
Jeceruni. SKecerunt should probably be /ecerint. 10. éowep 9 
réy wepi Tédwva] Vet. Int. secut gut circa Gelonem. Sus.) rightly 
suggests that guae corum has dropped out before quiz. 18. 
dpyn| z has parhciparetur wrongly with all the other MSS. of 
Vet. Int. in place of princtpelur or principarctur. avotnodrrev 
pis4 Rb Vb Ald. Sus.: cvordyrey T Ms P® Bekk. (Vet. Int. has 
congregatis and renders ovordsres in 15 by congregah). 14. 
Should 4 be added before rvpavis? 15. abréy|] Sus. ‘ (per’) 
airay?, si Omnino correctione opus est.’ 20. éx 3€ rot xara- 
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dporeictas| Vet. Int. ex conlempiu autem. 28. dwoAdvacr T° Bekk. 
_ pr. P? (corrected in the ink of the MS.) and corrections in P? in 
pale ink and in the margin of P®: dwoddvove: M® pr. P?* Sus. See 
explanatory note on 1324 b 20. 

1818 a 9. a» 0? Bekk.: éay Ms P’ Sus.: the reading of Ir is 
of course uncertain. ll. xpds raise elpnyévas| z has cum his quae 
dictae sunt; the other MSS. of Vet. Int. have cum his quae dicla 
sunt, 14. éyivero] Vet. Int. feref. See critical note on 1312 4 
28. 18. dyAoy T 1: it is bracketed by Schneider, Coray, and 
Bekk.* (see also Bon. Ind. 173 b 38 sqq.), but Vahlen, whom Sus. 
follows, is probably right in suggesting that djAo» drs should be 
read (Beitrage zu Aristoteles Poetik, 4. 432 sq.). 20. a om. 1’. 
24. } wept Modorrovs] Vet. Int. does not translate 4, but see critical 
notes on 1304 b 35 and 1306 a 30. 82. sxapéAaBev| z has 
acceperat, a acciperat; the other MSS. of Vet. Int. accepst. 33. 
“ob dqra” ava} Vet. Int. non oportet haec dicere, but it is more 
likely that he misread his Greek text than that he found od dei 
ravra ddvat in it. 88. ray is added after rje in P** V> Ald. 
Bekk.: om. Ms P' ® Sus. (the reading of r is of course uncertain) : 
in pr. P® ré» takes the place of ris, but is altered into rs by 
a corrector in the ink of the MS. 839. ra re Y Of Bekk. Sus.: 
7a Me P*. Bekk.' conjectures ofovra: for old» re, and is followed by 
Sus., but Bekk.” has oid» re. Otovras seems to me to give a wrong 
sense; it implies that the advocates of this mode of preserving 
tyrannies are mistaken in thinking that it is preservative of them, 
whereas Aristotle admits that it is so (13144 12 8q., 29 sqq.), but 
says that it is wicked (13144 13 8q.). 41. ovecira| Vet. Int. 
communicationes: elsewhere in the Politics ovacina is always ren- 
dered convivia. Should concenatjones (or convivationes) be read? 
Convivare stands for ovoosreiy in 1317 b 38. Communicationes 
usually stands for xowovias. 

1818 b 3. dpévnpa re P?® Rb Ar. Bekk. Sus. and a MS. used by 
Victorius, and also the edition of the Vetus Interpres’ translation 
contained in Albertus Magnus’ Works: dpovqpard re FT Me P?** Qb 
V> Ald. (see Sus.’). 7. wat om. Yr Mé pr. P? (it is supplied in P? 
in the ink of the MS.). S. ppowiv] Vet. Int. deprehendere. Sus.’ 
suggests that he may have found dwpay in , but perhaps he misread 
dposeiy a8 dwpay. wpay, however, is rendered by dépracdare in 
1303 2 34 and 1306 b 30, 18. cvpaxovoas P! * Bekk. Sus.: 
avppaxovalovs M® (Syracusanos Vet. Int.). rots draxovords dférepren 
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Ti? Bekk.: rovs draxovords, obs éféneprer I Sus.: obs &raxovoras éfe- 
weuxey Coray. But if with 0” we omit ofs, the structure of the 
sentence introduced by olo»y, 12, will resemble that of not a few 
other passages (see explanatory note). 14. 6 is added before 
‘Iépoy in Ms P" Sus.: whether r added it is uncertain. 15. Vet. 
Int. ‘has confident for wappnowd{ovrai, which is the reading of 0 
Bekk. Sus., and /atebunt for \avOavovow (1 Bekk. Sus.), but he some- 
times renders the present by the future: thus in 1281 a 19 he has 
corrumpel for Ocipes and in 1287a 31 inferimet for dsupbeipe. 
19. pare] See explanatory note on 1313 b 18. 20. apis re naff 
ipépay Svres} Vet. Int. occupaht circa cotidiana, Did he find not rq, 
but ros in? 28. ‘OdAvpwiov I 11: ’OAvpmuiov Sus. probably rightly 
(see explanatory note). 24. ray epi Sdpuor Epya Uodvxparesa| Vet. 
Int. corum quae de Samo opera multi imperi. Sus.’ suggests that I 
had wapa in place of sepi, but see 1258b 40 and 1317 b 26 sqq., 
where de represents wept. See explanatory note. 28. 8) om. I* 
Bekk. probably wrongly: 0? are probably wrong in omitting 7 
in 1330a 37. 82. rovre» is omitted in T M*.  avrév xadedciy is 
added after rovrw» in P** Ls Ald, Ar., but see critical notes on 
1255 b 12, 1303 b 35, and r304a 15. 938. d¢ I* Bekk.: 2 én M* 
P* Sus. and possibly r, for though Vet. Int. has edhuc (=érs) only 
and does not translate 8, he sometimes fails to give an equivalent 
for 3¢ in rendering eal... 8¢ (see critical note on 1311 b 30). 
39. dudorépos T1* Bekk. Sus.: dudorépas ' (Vet. Int. uérasque). 

13148 2. odd dy eis P! 1 Bekk. Sus.: otdels dy r Me. 4. #] 
Vet. Int. sé (e@ T?). 5. popderi 0" Bekk. Sus.: pydey I" (corrected 
in P* in the ink of the MS). 7. Vet. Int. does not render 
rowvroy. 8. «ai before éAcvOepidf{woy om. 1°. 10. avocirors | 
oveorrios T M*® R>: cuecirins P' with a dot under the second « to 
erase it. 18. 3 éAdAeiwe: O* Bekk. Sus.: 8€ relates P', 8¢ Adres M8: 
Vet. Int. ausem deficit (8 eddclre probably I). 18. morevoaci 
m1’ Sus. (Vet. Int. credan?t): in P* ov is written by the scribe himself 
over an erasure, so that morevowof may have been the original 
reading: moretgovci P?* Rb Vb Ald. Bekk. and a correction in P*. 
19. éavrois] atrots the third Basle edition of Aristotle followed by 
Vict. and Bekker: atrois L® Ald.: the rest éavrois, and so Sus. 
25. ot» r P’ Bekk. Sus.: om. M® 0’. Sl. cxeddv €& evavrias] 
Vet. Int. uf ex contrario (uf om. z with ghmn). Had Yr éosep 
é& évavrias? =s- 40. _ rov M* P' #34 Rb Sus.: ro © P® Lt VO Ar, Bekk. 
rou I’ Sus. (Vet. Int. uf videatur): om. OU? Bekk. 
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1314 b 1. daravivra] Vet. Int. expenda/ (the whole sentence 
running, primo guidem, ul videatur curare communia neque expendat 
gratuita falia), and so in § dwodidévra reddat. Schn. Bekk.? and 
Sus., but not Coray, add eis before depeas, probably rightly. 3. 
&do. O* Bekk. Sus.: 3s8éao0. M* P?. 7. dé6€eev 1! Bekk.? Sus.: 
ddfe. U1? Bekk.' 9. y' om. M8 P’: the reading of © is uncer- 
tain, as Vet. Int. usually fails to render ye. IL. émriBeivro 
P?* Rb Vb Bekk. and corr. P*, éwersOciy rd Ald.: émtridowro P' Sus., 
émirOoivro pr. P*, énidowro M®: the reading of r is of course 
uncertain (Vet. Int. snsélient: z insthef). See Kithner, Ausfihri. 
gr. Gramm., ed. Blass, § 282, Anm. 5, where Plato, Laws 922 B, is 
referred to for reivro, and Xen. Mem. 3. 8. 10 for ridoiro. Tein 
occurs in Plato, Laws 674A etc. In 2. 11. 1273b6 all MSS. 
except Ms have mpoeiro. 16. re] Vet. Int. ausem, as in 13364 5, 
where see critical note. 17. xoway If’ P* Bekk. Sus. and over 
an erasure P?: cows» P* Rb Vb, 22. wodepijs Madvig (Adv. 
Critica, 1. 468)—who compares c. 12. 1315 b 16, dd rd wodepuxds 
yevérGas KNewrOévns ote fv eixaradppémros, and 1315 b 28 sq.—and 
also Sus.: wodsriuyns TO Bekk. 26. Daas O* Bekk.: rév Drwv 
tm Sus. So in 1260a 26 Mé P! have ri rosovrov, the rest re ray 
roovrey, and in 1331 a 34 Ms 1° corr. P? have pydeva rowiroy and 
pr. P? (perhaps I also) pndeva r&v rowvrer, See critical notes on 
13312 34 and 1336 b 8. 82. Ouvpdcwow I, except corr. P® 
which is of no authority: Oavyd{wow corr. P® Cor. Bekk.* Sus. 
The reading of © is of course uncertain. See explanatory note. 
338. +é ye} Vet. Int. fenc (rére T'?). See critical note on 1318 a 1. 

1315 a 8. aBedrepias | aBedkrnpias Bekk.' (see Liddell and Scott): 
dpeArnpias P*, the rest aBeArepias. 7. dpxérrey xai &ixarrnpiov] See 
explanatory note. ll. wepi DO? Bekk.: wapa O'Sus. 15. dvelv 
Ms P!?* Sus.: dvoiv O° Bekk. See critical note on 1310b 5. ra 
aopara I Bekk.: rd cépa Ms P* Sus, and probably Ir, for though 
a has corporum, several MSS. of Vet. Int. (including z) have corpus. 
xoddoews is bracketed by Schneider Bekk.* and Sus. probably rightly. 
20. 4 pw} is omitted in T in a lacuna; no blank, however, is left 
in z. Bl. Puxis yap dveicbar| Vet. Int. animae enim pretium fiert. 
38. sapaipecw P* etc. Bekk. and probably pr. P! (for d@ is over 
an erasure), wapaiveow pr. P®*: ddaipeow M® Sus. corr. P': the 
reading of Fr is uncertain (Vet. Int. ad/ationem, which is his equiva- 
lent for wapaipeow in 1331412). Wapaipeow is probably right, for 
all the MSS. have wapaipeow or wapaveow in 1311 a 12, and in the 
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"AO, Hod. (see Sandys’ Index) wapaipetoba is exclusively used with 
dha, though in Plato, Rep. 569 B we have ddedduews ra dha. 
40. ray before érir:feuévey om. ME pr. P (it is supplied in P? in the 
ink of the MS.): the reading of r is of course uncertain. 

1815 b 6. ra P** etc., rg Bekk. Sus.: ra» Ms P'* Ls. Vet. Int. has 
quam quod meliores principentur ef non humiles (rot Bedriovas dpyew 
nat ply rerarewopevous T ?). 11. As to the brackets within which 
I have placed 1315 b 11-39 see explanatory note on 1315 b rr. 
ddtyoxpomérepas| Sdryoxypommraras or rather cAcyoxpomerdry and éori 
in place of «lols, the words édAcyapyia xal being omitted, Spengel 
(Aristot. Studien, 3. 63). ’OAcyoxpoéraras should probably be read. 
See critical notes on 1293 b 32 and 12994 27. 14. é7 8 atry 
dtdpewev dxardy] Vet. Int. has enim ipsa for & avry (yap air} F?). 
Ms has & air}, P? 2 adrn. 18. you» 0? Bekk. Sus.: od» Wm. 
See critical note on 13204 29. 24. érupdvnce I* Bekk.: 
érupayvevoey Mé* Sus., erupavevcey P': the reading of Fis of course 
uncertain. In 32 all MSS. have érupdayveveen (P! erupaveveev), except 
P*?, which has érupdyyqcer, and in 36 all have rvpameicas. It 
seems likely, therefore, that the form rvpayveto should be preferred 
in all these three passages, though in 3: all MSS. have rvpavpir. 
The form rvpayveve, however, occurs nowhere else in the Politics, 
and the Index Aristotelicus gives no other instance of it from 
Aristotle’s writings; its occurrence here, therefore, throws addi- 
tional doubt on the genuineness of 1315 b 11-39. The rare fem. 
Xtyoxpénas also occurs in 39 (dAcyoxypémo: P? pr. P® only). The 
Index Aristotelicus gives no reference for it to Aristotle’s writings. 
In 1317 b 24 we have the fem. ddcyoxpovious. 26. rérrapa IT* 
Bekk.: réccapa Ms P!: Vet. Int. qguafuor leaves the reading of r 
uncertain. See critical note on 1300a 23. Susemihl is probably 
right in adopting T. Hirsch’s emendation fucv. The symbol ocea- 
sionally used in Greek MSS. to represent qysev is one which it 
would be easy to confound with that for rérrapa: see Gardthausen, 
Gr. Palaeographie, p. 268.  Yappiryos| Wappiryos T' P?* Sus.: 
‘ paypyriyos Rb Vb Ald. Bekk. (recte, ut videtur), yepunrixos P*’ 
(Sus.). See Pape-Benseler, Wérterbuch d. gr. Eigennamen for the 
two forms of the name and their use by various authors. The 
famous Greek inscription (Hicks, Greek Historical Inscriptions, 
p- 4) has the forms yapdreyos and popupdrtyos. Yopdiev] So r 0 
Bekk.: Sus. 'épyov, which is the correct name (it appears on two 
coins of Ambracia: see Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 1. 642. 6), but 
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it is possible that the writer of the passage made a slip: Topyiov 
Réper and a MS. of the Vet. Int. (m), which has gorgie, not gordiz, 
like the rest, and Plut. Sept. Sap. Conv.c. 17 sqq. 7. ratrd 
P* Bekk. Sus., ravra L*: raira the rest (Ms has rav with + over the 
v), 28. ddapuddpyres| z has sine armatorum custodia perhaps 
rightly; the other MSS. of Vet Int. sene armorum custodza. 31. 
épvye] z has fugi/ rightly; the other MSS. of Vet. Int. fui. 
34. Bojesen and Sus. insert ra» before wept ‘Iépoma, but without 
necessity : see explanatory note. sep) cupaxovoas P! Sus., wep ovp- 
paxovoas M*: Vet. Int. cerca stracusam or syracusam (wept cvpaxovcay 
T?): wept ovpaxovcas P??* Vb Ald. Bekk.! (sapd Zupaxovols Schn. 
Bekk.4), 85. dr 8 add? airy woddd Bépervey] Vet. Int. non autem 
permanstl ipsa multis annis (trn 8 ove abr wodhd depaveyT?). Me 
P' have 0&3” abr. 36. dvow P! om Bekk. Sus.: dveiv Me P??. 

1816 al. rot wAdravos is added after r7 in P** L* Ald. Ar. but 
see critical note on 1313 b 32. 9. pe» ody is left untranslated by 
Vet. Int., of» om. Ms, 14. ye corr. P® Cor. Bekk.? Sus. : re Me P? 
I? Bekk.': Vet.Int., as usual, does not render re. 8: 8»] propter guod 
be ghkImn rightly, for &d with the accusative is commonly 
rendered propier by Vet. Int.: per qguodaz. 17. dpaom.T P (olo», 
16... peraBadAn, 17, is omitted in M®*): dpa dua peraSddAes Thompson, 
Sus.°# 26. Casaubon, followed by Sus., is probably right in 
adding ofr’ el gora after gras. 28. «al is added after de in I. 
29. ovexds I Bekk. Sus,: cuveyas 11°. 832. trav... 38. Sonep 
4 om. I Ms, so that for these words P! is the only representative of 
the first family of MSS., and P! has rod in place of sa» in 32. 
94. Xepiidov] See critical note on 1271 b 25. xal é» Kapynddm om. 
pr. P*. Kluge (Aristoteles de Politia Carthaginiensium, p. 86) is 
perhaps right in thinking that something has dropped out after cal. 
He says, ‘nomen quidem huius Poenorum regis, sub quo haec 
mutatio imperii facta fuerit, aut textu excidit aut philosophus 
ignorasse videtur.’ ‘H followed by the name of the tyrant in the 
genitive has perhaps dropped out. 36. ai om. M® P' and possibly 
T (Vet. Int. plurtmae), 88. dsafsdAdov P!* Bekk. Sus.: dvefcAdov 
r Ms P#® Rb Vb Ald. : 

1816 b 1. sod Fr P! Vict. (who however translates of sodAol) 
Schn. Cor. Gdttl. Bekk.? Sus.: woddol M® mm Bekk 2. ei 
P! mm? Bekk.: om. r Ms: it is bracketed by Sus. See critica] note 
on 126228. {oor} z has eguali/er with a; the other MSS. of Vet. 
Int. equale or equalem, ijs nddeas| z has per civitates with a; the 
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other MSS. of Vet. Int. have fer civifatem. See critical note on 
1253410. 65. &npoxparoupéry| See explanatory note on 1316 b 3. 
xpnyarifovra| z has pecuntost fiunt, not pecuniost sunt, as most of the 
other MSS., and probably rightly, for ypnyari{eoOa is rendered 
pecuniosum fiert in 1316 b 4. 6. 3¢] z has auéem with a; the 
other MSS. of Vet. Int. have enim. 8. atrn 0 Sus.: air) O? 
Bekk. 10. lol] foav T Ms (Vet. Int. erant). See critical note 
On 1311 a 21, 16. Lamb. Bekk.? Sus. add «ai before cara- 
roxi{épevan, but see critical note on 1260a 26. BO. obd¢ rére 
Camotius in the later Aldine (or Camotian) edition of Aristotle’s 
writings published at Venice in 1552, followed by Bekk.’ and Sus.: 
ov8érore TO Bekk.’ 28. See explanatory notes on 1316 b 23, 
24. 24. P’ adds of after éfeiva:, M8 a, I of (Vet. Int, szdz): [of] 
Sus. The word is probably repeated from 8 m, which follows. 
25. g¢now T' Bekk. Sus.: gaci P* 0° Ar., déci P*. 27. As to the 
existence of a lacuna here see explanatory note. 


BOOK VIII (VI). 


1316 b 88. wola M® P"* etc. Sus.: woia © Ar. Bekk. and pr. P*: 
ro P?, 

1817 a 2. re is placed after dAvyapyexds in M® P', but not by Sus. : 
the reading of I is uncertain, as Vet. Int. seldom renders re. _—i'. 
Spengel Bekk.? Sus. add wept rd before Bovdevdpevor. dAsyapyixads ... 
8. dpyapecias om. Ms, 6. ra dé... 7. péey om, P** RD Le Ald. 
Ar. and pr, P*, so that for these words we are dependent on r P'® 
(a recent correction in the margin of P* has been erased). Spengel 
and Bekk.* read rd d¢ in place of ra 82. = 11. dAsyapyidy T P® Ar. 
Vict. Bekk. Sus. (Vet. Int. okgarchiarum, though one MS., g, has 
oligarchicarum): all the MSS. except Tr P*® have ddtryapyexéy. 
12. ris RO Ar. Bekk. Sus.: ri) P#, ri r Ms P#** etc. 18. 
Schneider, following the translations of Lamb. and Ramus, and 
followed by Bekk.*, is probably right in adding éret before deci. 
28. dowep O* Bekk. Sus.: ds M®* P’: the reading of Yr is uncer- 
tain, for Vet. Int. often fails to render wep. © 28. dAAG xal] z has 
sed ef rightly; a has sed and the other MSS. of Vet. Int. sed 
CX. 86. cuvaycyeiy T° Bekk.: ovmtyery M® P!: Vet. Int. congre- 
gare leaves the reading of f uncertain. For similar differences of 
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reading see critical note on 1284 a 5. 39. A€yopey O RP Ar. 
Bekk. Sus.: Aéyopew P** * etc. 

1817 b 8. syporudy O* Bekk.: dnpoxparcdy Ms P’ Sus. Vet. Int. 
has democraticum, which probably represents 8ypoxparudy, though 
dnporexds is rendered democraticus in 1292 b 13, 16 and 1299 b 32. 
In 1318 a 18 all MSS. have ré dnporedy dixasov, though in 1318 a 4 
all have rov dxaiov rot duoAcyoupevoy elva: Snpoxpartxov and in 3. 9. 
1280 a 8 all have rd dixasoy ré re dAcyapyixdy nai Snpoxparixdy. 6. 
roir’ elvas [eal] rédos] xal om. I’ and Ar. does not translate it. om! 
may be right, and I have bracketed «al, though the authority of 
these MSS. is small in cases of omission. Sus. follows Thurot in 
reading xal rovr’ elva: rédos, but rovro is probably the antecedent of 
és. Compare for the form of the sentence 4 (7). 2. 1324 b 33, 
nai drep atrois éxacra: of Gacw elvar Sixasoy ovdé cuphépor, rovr’ ovx 
aicxvvovrat mpds tovs Ddous doxovvres, and 7 (5). 9. 1310 a 30 Sq. 
12. ré is added before rjs in M®* P' Sus.: the reading of I is of 
course uncertain. 18. Sovdrevovros I’ Bekk.? Sus.: 8ovdcu dvros H* 
Bekk.’ Lperov dros takes the place of spwrevovros in some MSS. in 
Xen. Cyrop. 8. 7.16. I see no such reason for dvros here as exists 
in Plato, Laws 728 B, rd dpocotoat rois otot xaxois avdpaow: Aristot. 
De Part. An. 4. 10. 687 a 12: Demosth. in Lept.c.7. 19. rovrep» 
I* Bekk.: rocovrey O’ Sus. 24. I’ Sus. may be right in adding 
etvat after ddcyoxpoviovs : it is omitted by all MSS. in the somewhat 
similar passage 2. 12. 1273b 40, but there it can be more easily 
supplied from what precedes. 27. wept is added after eiévray 
xal in M® P* Sus. and possibly also in I, but this is uncertain 
because ‘ praepositionem cum plurium nominum casibus copulatam 
ante unumquodque eorum repetere solet Guilelmus’ (Sus.’ p. xxxiii: 
see vol. ii. p. 65), and here he repeats de not only before his equi- 
valent for woNsrelas, but also before his equivalent for ray idic» 
ouvadAaypdrer, 29. ravrear 4 ray peyiorav| In TO Bekk. the 
words 4 rév peylorer follow dAcyicray, 30, but (with Schn. Cor. and 
Sus.) I follow the third Basle edition of Aristotle in placing them 
after wdvror. It is possible that owing to the similar ending of 
peylorey and odtyicrey the words dpxjw 8€ pydeuiay pyderos § dre 
ddcyloray were omitted by the writer of the archetype and subse- 
quently added by him in the margin without a sufficiently clear 
indication of the place at which he intended them to be inserted. 
The only thing which throws doubt on this transposition is the 
presence in the text of the second «vpia»y, which seems needless if 
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we adopt the transposition, bit I do not think that this is sufficient 
to turn the scale. 80. odtylorey| dAcyooré» Ms pr. P* (corrected 
into éAcyoré» in P! in the ink of the MS.) and possibly r. In 
1320a 12 P' has ddsyoords with « superscribed over the second o. 
In Metaph, I. 1. 1053 a 9 A>, and in Phys. 5. 3. 226 b 28 pr. E, 
have éAcyoords (see also the various readings in De An. 3. 3. 428 b 
19 and De Gen. An. 1. 18. 725 a 18, and Soph. Antig. 625, referred 
to by Liddell and Scott). 37. cal Bovds] aal Bovdas Tr M® (Vet. 
Int. conseiiaz). Schneider and Bekker add rj before BovAqy, but as 
to the omission of the article in enumerations see critical notes on 
1291 a 4 and 12744 21, and cp. 8 (6). 8. 1322 b 31 sqq. and Plato, 
Rep. 545 A. Sus. brackets xal Sovky, and no doubt it has just 
been implied that the Boulé is one of the magistracies, from which 
it is here distinguished, but Aristotle is sometimes inconsistent. 
*Apxai and SovAai are mentioned separately in a similar way in Plut. 
Solon, c. 16, wdvra 8 duodds émrpéparres, dpxas dxxdyoias dicaornpia 
Bovkds. That the payment of the Boulé was of importance in 
a democracy we see from Demosth. c. Timocr. c. 99, was ob Seivds, 
el dud ray vdpov, by ov réGexas pscbde AuBer, dusobos 5 Sipos nai 4} Bovad 
kal ra Sxacrnpa éovras ; 88. és... 41. Bavavoia] See explana- 
tory note. 41. é: Ar. Lamb. Sus.: émi rd Bekk. 

1818 al. ccradepby| Vet. Int. deficiat (we expect relicta sit or 
derelicia stl: deficere usually represents éAAcires). rd ye Cor. Sus. : 
rére I'l. See critical note on 1314 b 33. 2. sais Snpoxparias DI? 
Bekk. Sus. : ris Snpoxparias 1’, 7. P® Ar. Bekk.* Sus. have rovs 
ebxdpous 4 rovs darépous: P* has rovs ebmdpous (corrected into amdpovs) 
i) rots evrdpovs: all other MSS., including I, have revs dwdpovs # rovs 
eiwépous, The authority of P® is very small. As to dpyew see 
explanatory note on 1291 b 32. 9. woksreia D* Ar. Bekk.: eddcs 
I1'Sus. Todcreig seems preferable to wide: cp. 6 (4). 4.1291 b 34 
sqq. and 7 (5). 9. 13104 28 sqq. = 12. xsAlous] rots xiAlous T (Vet. 
Int. tpsts mille). 14. xara rovro| Vet. Int. 2” Ais («ara rovrey T 
with P!?). 16. aipécewr Camot. Vict. Lamb. Schn. Bekk.* Sus. 
Bonitz (Ind. 180 b 59): S:atpéovow FH Bekk.’ See critical note on 
1332b 36. AI easily drops out and is easily added before Al. 
24. dixasos povos] Vet. Int. sofum iustum (Sixaov pévov T?). 27. 
épohoyncovaw P* R> Ald, Bekk. Sus.: dpodcyotow m1? P?* Ls Ar. 
82. rd is added after rotroin r M8. 84. ei om. U* Bekk. These 
MSS. omit ¢@ in 1287b 6 also. 85. mpooyeyéryrras| Vet. Int. 
adiungantlur aulem, Compare his addition of ausem in 1308 b 28, 
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37. érorépe» T* Bekk. Sus. and probably r (Vet. Int. quorum- 
cunque): worépey M® pr. P! (corrected in the ink of the MS.). 
40. diya P** RD Ald. Bekk. and a recent correction in P*®, & 
followed by a lacuna pr. P*?: &yq@ P', dx) M* and possibly r (Vet. 
Int. divisa im duo): &xq Sus. Aliya is probably right: cp. Hdt. 6. 
100, roics 8¢ "AGnvalev orparnyoias éyivovro diya al yrepas. 

1818 b 8. cupweioa] Vet. Int. permiftere should probably be 
persuadere. 4 1d tov xai rd dixaoy I Bekk.: 1rd dixasoy nat rd 
iaop I’ Sus. In 2 all the MSS. have rot Gov eal rov diucaiov, and 
_ this is the usual order. It is possible that 0’ are right (compare 
the change from 1d fos xal ry dyeyjy in 6 (4). §. 1292 b 14 to 
TH dywyy xa) rois %eow in 1292 b 16), but it is more likely that 1 
are. For similar diversities of order in the two families of MSS., 
see critical notes on 1331 b ¢1 and 1333 b 36. 9. d:édoe] ddAy 
P! *and probably (Vet. Int. sicut sz gusts destinguat populos). 14. 
avrois II' Sus.: om. O° Bekk. 17. 4 P* Ls Ald. and P* in the 
margin, followed by Bekk. and Sus.: r also may have had 4 (Vet. 
Int. magis appetunt lucrum quam honorem): om. Mé P!**Q> Rb. 
86. dpcovcay elvas] Vet. Int. sufficere. 

1819 a 1. datdcy] pido» M® pr. P’ and perhaps r (Vet. Int. 
fribuale). 7. rots roAdois I? Ar, Bekk.: rots waAaots H' Sus., the 
acceptance of which reading necessitates the omission of ré dpyaiop, 
which all MSS. have. The reading of 0* is confirmed by the 
similarity of the language in ro. 10. ye om. M® P’ and possibly r, 
but this is doubtful, for Vet. Int.seldom rendersye. 14. ‘Advraley 
Sepulveda (p. 193 b), Camerarius (Interp. p. 253), Lambinus : dqv- 
rdkov Fr P' 1 Ar. (A however is over an erasure in P*): dgurdAw Ms. 
15. xaiwep| a z have egusdem rightly, for Vet. Int. renders xatwep 
eguidem in 1309 b 32; the other MSS. of Vet. Int. have gutdem, 
except k, which has gusdam. 22. rd mpds rds modepnds pages | 
ras mpos rd woNeusnd rpdges T (Vet. Int. achonibus ad bellica), ra pos 
rd wodemen wpdfes M*. . Sus. (following Schn.) brackets ra. 24. 
Gupavdeiv] Vet. Int. venart. Did he misread Ovpavdciy as Gnpevew? 
29. xvdierGas] z has conversatur probably rightly; the other MSS. 
of Vet. Int. conversanfur. 88. The second ri xépay is bracketed 
by Coray and Sus. and might well be dispensed with, but surplus- 
age of a somewhat similar kind may be noted elsewhere in the 
Politics—e. g. in 3. 3. 1276 a 19-21 (see critical note on 12762 21), 
4 (7). 2. 13244 23 sq. § (8). 5. 1339 b 38-40 (cp. [Xen.] Rep. 
Ath. 1. 3) and 1340a 33, 34, 6 (4). 4. 1291 b 10 8q., 6 (4). 12. 1296b 
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19 sqq. Cp. also Hist. An. 2. 11. 503a 23 sqq., Hicks, Greek 
Historical Inscriptions, No. 21, § 5, [rd]» »duow rotrov fy ris béAn 
[ovy ]xéa: 4 wpobiqra[e] Yapor Sore p[ i e|%az rdv »dpor rovroy, and see 
critical note on 1319 b 35. 87. anpoxparias Lamb., Camerarius 
(Interp. p. 253), Bekk., Sus.: dnpoxparmais T 0, because almost all 
the MSS. read éxxAnoias, not éxxAncias. éexAnoias L* Ald. Ar. Vict. 
Lamb. Bekk. Sus, and corr. P* and pr. P*: all the rest of the MSS. 
(including all the better ones) éxxAnoias, 

1819 b 7. lcxupdy] Vet. Int. smpotentem. +o U*, rp Bekk.: om. 
m Sus. 8. roiv| Vet. Int. aliguando (more T?). 11. rovro om. 
mr. 12. yéxp: Ms P" and possibly r (see critical note on 
1336 b 39): péxps O? Bekk. Sus. 21. ois 0 Bekk. Sus.: olor 
Tr Me pr. P? (ofo corr. P*). 24. «al ra P! and (with yp.) corr. P* 
in the margin: xara T M8 P?® Rb Ald. Ar. pr. P*. For this differ- 
ence of reading cp. 1309 b ro. 26. d:alevybeow]} Vet. Int. con- 
tungantur, which should probably be disiungantur, for duafevyOqra 
is rendered distung: in 12764 21. 27. spérepow I Bekk. : 
npérepas Il’ Sus, corr. P*, 33. Vet. Int. consistere probably stands 
for cunordvas (not ovyeorava:, as Sus.’* thinks): see critical note on 
1291 b 12. 35. gpyor is bracketed by Bekk.* and Sus., following 
Lamb., but cp. 2. 6. 1265 b 19 sqq., where dei» is repeated in 
a similar way, and 5 (8). 5. 1339 b 38 sqq., and see critical note on 
1319 a 33. 

1820 a4@ 4 O* Bekk. Sus.: yn’ T M8, wy} & pr. P’ (corrected in the 
ink of the MS.). This pnde is probably an intruder from two lines 
above. 8. Gepduevoy Bernays (Ges. Abhandlungen, 1. 173. 1), 
Sus.?®, depopévov T P!, hepdvray the rest followed by Bekk. 10. 
xarayngeiras corrections in P** in the ink of those MSS. and pro- 
bably r (Vet. Int. corrumpet sententias), followed by Bekk. Sus.: 
xarawnpi{eras M* P' and pr. P?°, 18. émeripios I* Bekk.: ém{n- 
plos I Sus. (Vet. Int. damnis, which probably stands for ére{npias, 
for émeriua is rendered increpationes in 1309 a 23 and émf{npoy 
damnosum in Rhet. 2. 23. 1399 b 35). 1? are likely to be right, for 
én{nusa does not occur in this sense in the Politics, and the only 
instance of its use in this sense in Aristotle’s writings given in the 
Index Aristotelicus is from Probl. 29. 14. 952 b 12. 16. ros P* 
Ls Ald., roi Bekk. Sus.: re the rest. See critical note on 1308 b 15. 
Zl. dxacrnpior daidwy] Vet. Int. practoria malorum, but whether he 
found &xaornpa gdaidwy in T is very doubtful. 23. drdiyas & 
jyépas T° Bekk. pr. P! and a correction in P? in the ink of the MS.: 
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oA‘yas 8 jpépas Ms P® pr. P? and a correction in P' in the ink of 
the MS., followed by Sus. Vet. Int. has paucis autem diebus, which 
may represent either reading, for in 27 and 1314 b 30 mulhs diebus 
stands for sroAAds judpas. $29. eOédovow I" Bekk. (over an erasure 
in P*): @é\ovow M®* P' Sus.: the reading of ris of course uncertain. 
In the preceding line all MSS. except P* have ¢@éAcvow. I’ are 
rather apt to omit the first letter of words (see for instance critical 
notes on 1265 b 19, 1324 b 30, and 1315 b 18). 80. ra yap 
reptsvra] Vet. Int. obvententia enim (ra yap napirra T? In 1303 a 
17 Vet. Int. translates mapuvas intrare). 85. yévorro P*> Rb 
Ald. Bekk.: yévoro 6 (6 over an erasure) P*: yivorro Ms P? 
Sus.: Vet. Int. fa/ leaves the reading of IT uncertain. Yévoiro 
is probably right: cp. 6 (4). 1. 1288b 29, Oeapety, e€ dpxns re 
nas dy yévocro. 38. cuvabpoifew Sus., cvvabpol{ev M* P' and 
probably r (Vet. Int. congregans, but this verb represents dépoifew 
in 1314 b 10): d6pol{o» 0? Bekk.', d6poifew Ar., the third Basle 
edition of Aristotle, Bekk.? 89. ¢propias O Ar. Bekk. Sus.: 
ednopias II’, 

1820 b 8. adiepévous F P* Bekk.’ Sus. (Vet. Int. respuentes vanas 
oblationes): ésepévovs Ms I?: dademsdvous Schn. Bekk.* 6. repi- 
oxidas M* P!* Bekk. Sus. (Vet. Int. negotia domus, which perhaps 
stands for meptomias, the reading of Ald., for in 1269 b 3 praedia 
circa domos represents mepwixouvs): meptoidias P* * °, 9. Ta 
rapavrivoy I* Bekk.: jv rapayrivey M® P', but M® has a lacuna 
after rapayrivey : ryy rapavrivey dpyny Tr? (Vet. Int. Zarentinorum prin- 
cipatum), If T had riv rapavrivey dpxnv, and principalum was not 
merely supplied e¢ conj. by Vet. Int., apxnv may have been repeated 
from dpxas, 11. For if ry» rapavrivey is right, one would be 
inclined to add sdAw rather than dpyny. 15. ris abris dpxns T 
Schn. Cor. Bekk.? Sus. (Vet. Int. de codem principatu): tis apxas 
a’ris O Bekk.’ 25. r& re eropérvo DO’ Bekk. Sus.: réy re cropévor 
Ti, 26. cicayopévous I’ Sus. (see explanatory note): eloayopévou 
i? Bekk. 29. rovs xowerovs| Vet. Int. communicants. See 
critical note on 1289 b 1. 30. pixpdv] z has parum; the other 
MSS. of Vet. Int. probably rightly parvum. 35. Thurot 
(Etudes sur Aristote, p. 91) would add «al before rots mAwripow, 
while Rassow, followed by Sus., would add rots re @dors eal in the 
same place. Something seems to be missing, and either Thurot 


or Rassow may be right, 88. dvvayra: IL Sus. and probably r: 
dvvaras Ald, Bekk. 
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1821 a 8. dfAo» ors T Bekk. Sus. (Vet. Int. palam quod): dndovdri 
Ms P' o*, ~—s &. adcora I? Bekk. Sus.: efMusora *. 6. Bavev- 
oudy I Sus., except that R> and a recent marginal correction in 
M® have Sdvavoor (80 Bekk.): vavowdy pr. M* (Vet. Int. nausica). 
The Index Aristotelicus does not include the word favavouds. 
12. érAtrecyy Camerarius (Interp. p. 258), Sus., and perhaps r 
(Vet. Int. armativam): éadirm» M® P' o? Bekk.', dwdirw Lamb. 
Schn. Cor. GéttL Bekk.* 14. 3qporixy]| Snpoxparun) L* Ald. Bekk. 
16. xeipe 0? Bekk.'; yeipo» M* P! Bekk.? Sus. and probably r (Vet. 
Int. deserius). 19. dppos WH Bekk. Sus.: Snporecoi r (Vet. Int. 
populares). 20. The MSS. of Vet. Int. add e¢ before the equiva- 
lent for mpds twruchy, but z omits this ef. iwucyy cal dwdericje T PP? 
Bekk. Sus. (Vet. Int. eguestrem ef armativam) : immuxdy cal éxdiruxde 
Mé P!: xal dwAsrceqw is omitted in P** La, 22. éf éavrovs P** 
Rb Ald. Bekk.: é’ airois P', dx’ abrois M®%, éf’ daurois P*: atros T 
(Vet. Int. stds spsss): éf’ abrovs Sus. Cp. ext rots modiras in 3. 14. 
1285 a 28. 26. nj perddoow] Vet. Int. apposttionem (npécbeow 
T?). He does not elsewhere render perddocis thus. In Rhet. 3. 2. 
1405 b 3 William of Moerbeke renders spécbeots by appositzo. 
80. Maccadig] pacakia M* P! and perhaps r (masala b gm n, 
mastita k). See critical note on 1305 b 4. For the various emenda- 
tions of the words rap» é» r@ wodcrevpars which have been proposed 
see Sus.’®, I have myself been sometimes tempted to substitute 
rynpars for wokcrevpars (for ra» é» re ripgpars cp. Eth. Nic. 8. 12. 
1160b 19), but I do not believe that any change in the text is 
called for. Sl. ris wéAews is added after tfober in T M8. 33. 
mpooxeicOu| Vet. Int. apponere, but he probably found spocxeicOa 
in I, for he often renders the passive by the active voice, and in 
1297217, 26 émxeioOa is rendered :mponi. § 35. elovdrras] Vet. 
Int. tmmutientes (eiovévras T or alowvras misread as elovévras?). 8:7. 
xogpouudryy]| z has ornatam rightly; the other MSS. of Vet. Int. 
armatam. 40. ris dardyys| Vet. Int. expensarum, but see critical 
notes on 1287 a 27 and 1307 b 32-34. 

1321 b 16. @Axndrwv] z has énvicem probably rightly ; the other 
MSS. of Vet. Int. have ad tnvicem. The equivalent for dAApAe» 
in Vet. Int. is usually snvicem or ab tnvicem, not ad invicem. 
émoyuiéraroyv R> Bekk.: ixoyuvéraroy M® P' Sus.: troyvéraroy P* * ¢ 
Q> Ald. : the reading of r is uncertain. The form trdyues occurs 
in the Nicomachean Ethics and the Rhetoric (see Bon. Ind. s.v.): 
the Index Aristotelicus gives one reference for twéyvos to the 
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genuine writings of Aristotle (De Gen. An. 3. 7. 757 a 28, where 
however Z has twof ... ots), 26. Awsdvoy * Ar. Bekk.: Auuévos 
mm Sus. In 1322 b 33 all MSS. have Acueévas, not Aueva, 28. 
rai [ra] wept rd te roi doreos| Vet. Int. ef de co quod extra oppidum : 
hence it is likely that the first ra was omitted in Fr; it is omitted | 
by Bekk.* and bracketed by Sus. In place of the second ra M® 
has rov and © also apparently. 85. ras is added before é« by 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff (Aristoteles und Athen, 1. 235, note), but 
see explanatory note on 1334b12. We might compare 2. 8. 
1268 a 1, rds 8¢ xpicas dy rots dxacrnplas ob dad Wypohopias gero 
yiverOa: deiv, if it were clear that éy rots diwcacrnpioss should here be 
taken closely with ras xpicas. 88. gor: dé FO Ar. Bekk.: Zor 3 
(of) Thurot, Sus. 

18228 9. ddovs P** etc. Bekk. Sus.: dAdas P? * Ald., dias Me. 
r may have had dias, for Vet. Int. has propier quod melius non 
unum esse kune principatum, sed alios ex alits practorits, where altos 
may agree with princi~afus understood. 11. For the third rds 
Sus.’ 8, following Niemeyer, reads ra, and also for rds in ras rap 
éverrérev, 12, and in rds mapa and ras d€ in 14, in all which 
passages r 11 Bekk. have ras. See explanatory note on 13224 8. 
12. %eyv Scaliger, Sus.: »foy Tr M0 Bekk. 14. ras mapa ray 
dyopuxdpwv| wapa om. I’ (Vet. Int. cos gus’ agoranomon), but not 
Bekk. or Sus. 18. See explanatory note on 13224 16. 20. 
oloy *AOyynow (7) Trav evdexa radovpévor is bracketed by Sus., and 
he may well be right (see explanatory note and cp. 1300b 28). 
Coray, followed by Bekk.? and Sus., is probably right in adding 7. 
25. T adds dAdwy before paddov (Vet. Int. custodia aliorum magts) 
and M® has dAdo» in place of paAdo». 26. spds airois| Vet. Int. 
apud tpsos, but Sus.) is mistaken in inferring from this that he found 
wap avrois in Y, for in 1331 b 10 apud forum represents mpds ayopa 
(see critical note on 1329 b 18). 27. rip airy 0 Bekk. Sus.: 
Vet. Int. eosdem (if we follow abz: the other MSS. of Vet. Int. 
have codem), with which however it is possible that principatus 
should be supplied; in that case cosdem would represent ras avras. 
33. dy 0 Sus.: om. 0? Bekk.’: Bekk.* adds a» before «lev. 

1822 b 2. éxdorwy P' O° Bekk.: facrov T M® Sus, xaéicravra 
dpxai I’ Bekk. Sus. (except that P’ has dpxai and pr. M® dpyais) : 
xablorara: apy II’. 9. wpocevOvvcicay Bekk. and many editors 
before him: spocevOvvoveay II Sus. (except that M* has spoveidi- 
youray), Vet. Int. has sumentem rationem ef emendaniem for mj 
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Ampopery Aoyiopdv xai mpocevOuvoicay (OF spoaevOvvovcay). 14. 
elaopdy I* Bekk. Sus.: épopefay O'. # M* Bekk.? Sus., 4 P1734 
etc. Bekk.’, 3 r (Vet. Int. gua). 16. raXeirat| xadourras P! and 
perhaps © (for a z have vocantur). 18. cyeddv om. Fr ME pr. P? 
(supplied in P! in the ink of the MS.). 82. The second sept is 
omitted in 0’ and bracketed by Sus. See critical note on 1331 b 
24. 84. ra before sepi is bracketed by Schneider and Sus. and 
expunged by Bekk.*?, but cp. 1317. 6. ovvad\ayydroy I’ Bekk. 
Sus,: ovva\Adypara I’. 35. émdoywpovs] Vet. Int. ctrca ratio- 
cinationes (wept Aoy.opous T ?). 86. apis etOivas M® P! 1° Bekk.: 
npooevOovas Sylburg, Gdttling, Sus., and perhaps © (Vet. Int. ¢/ 
correctiones). 87. ios I Sus.: lia ? Ar.: dig Bekk. 

1828 8 2. cupBaivee O* Bekk. Sus. and probably r (Vet. Int. 
acctdtt): ovpBaivy Me P’. 8. yiverba: M* P'** Bekk. Sus.: 
yevioOa T°: Vet. Int. fers may stand for either. 7. xa is 
bracketed by Schn. Gattl. Bekk.?, following Heinsius, whose para- 
phrase is, ‘cum tres in civitatibus plerisque eligantur magistratus, 
qui sunt omnium supremi’ (Politica, p. 758). It is omitted by 
Coray. 10. I follow Conring and Sus. in placing the mark of 
a lacuna after acd. 











NOTES. 


BOOK VI (IV). 


10. "Ev dwdoas rats téyvats «tA. As to the absence of C.1. 
a connecting particle see note on 1274 b 26. I am not aware 1288 b. 
of any other passage in which Aristotle sets forth with equal 
fulness the manifold problems to which any art or science that 
lays claim to completeness must address itself, but we are more or 
less prepared for his teaching on this subject by Rhet. 1. 1. 1355 b 
10 sqq., Top. 1. 3. 101 b 5 sqq., and Eth. Nic. 1.11. 1101 a 3 sqq. 
See vol. ii. p. 397 sqq. In e drdoas rais réyvats nai rats émornpas 
Aristotle must be speaking of wosyrixai and mpacrixal émorjpat, not 
Of Gewpnyrixal emorjpa, for the latter are not concerned with ré 
dppérrov. For rais rexvas cai rais emiornpas cp. 2. 8. 1268 b 34-36, 
3. 12, 1282 b 14, and 4 (7). 13. 1331 b 37. ’Emorqyn is inter- 
changed with réyyy in 1288 b 21, 22: cp. 2. 8. 1268 b 34-38, 
where #) woXsrixy émarnun is said to be one of the réyvas xal duvdpets. 
As to the various problems to which Political Science is here 
required to address itself, see vol. i. p. 488. They are as follows— 
it must seek to ascertain 

I. TO wepl exacror yévos dpporroy in its two forms, 

A. the constitution which suits those who possess the best 
natural gifts and the best equipment, i.e. 9 dpé 
woXsreia, 

B. that which suits those who are less well circumstanced 
() de ray droxepévwv dpiorn OF 9 évdexopévn cx TaoY 
tnapxdrray), 

2. how any given constitution (7 dobeica or 9 &€ dwobécews 
soXreia) is to be brought into being and kept in existence 
as long as possible, 

3. 9) padsora wdoas rais wdéAcow appdérrovoa troXreia, OF 9 pawy cal 
xoworépa ardcats, 

4. what are of dptoro: ydpos and of éxdory rev modtreay apudérrovres. 

See Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 707. 3 (Aristotle and the Earlier Peripa- 
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tetics, Eng. Trans., 2. 235. 3), and Sus.*, Note 1116. Aristotle’s 
enumeration of the various problems with which Political Science 
has to deal prepares the way for a descent in the last three Books 
of the Politics to less exalted questions than those with which he 
has so far been dealing. It was something new to say that the 
inquiry how democracy or oligarchy or tyranny should be consti- 
tuted so as to last holds as legitimate a place among the inquiries 
of Political Science as the inquiry respecting the best or the best 
attainable constitution. 

Taig ph xaTd pdpov ywoudvars, ‘which do not come into being 
in a fragmentary shape’: cp. 7 (5). r. 1301 b 21, ml é» ’"Emddurp 
dé peréBader 4 wrodsreia card pdpeow (Sus. ‘ theilweise’), and 6 (4). 11. 
1296 a 28, pire pos srodcreiay ri nar’ ebyny yewonernv. That Political 
Science was often studied in a fragmentary way we know from 
Plato, Laws 630 E, quoted in vol. i. p. 375, note 1. For the 
contrast of xara pépiov and réAeos, cp. Eth. Nic. 10. 3. 11744 
24 Sqq. 

ll. yévog dy 7, ‘one whole class of subject-matter’: cp. Plato, 
Laws 916 D, n8dndelav 32 yp) wdvra dvSpa dsavonOjras nai eodos rai 
axdrny os dy re yévos oy. 

12. prds (sc. réyens cal émiornyns), ‘one and the same art and 
science’: cp. 22, ris auris émornpns. 

éxagtory yévos, ‘each description of thing,’ whether it be xd\\uora 
mecbuxos Kai xexoprynyevoy Or Otherwise. 

17. txvoupdvns = spoonxovons (Bon. Ind. s.v.). 

18. According to Bon. Ind. 8 a 16, where Eth. Nic. 3. 7. 11144 
8 and Probl. 30. 11. 956 b 16 are compared, dywvia is here ‘idem 
quod ayd».’ 

18. tpndey . . . 19. Bévauevt. This sentence appears to be 
corrupt or mutilated. See critical note. 

rod watSorpiBou nai Tod yupvacnxod. The yupsacrinds imparts 
the correct és of body and the sra:8orpifns skill and science in the 
performance of athletic feats (5 (8). 3. 1338 b 6 sqq.). See note 
on 1338b 7. For rot yupsacrixod, ‘the master of gymnastic science,’ 
cp. Plato, Polit. 295 C, Gorg. 464 A, and Protag. 313 D. 

19. xat tatryy Thy Bdvapi, ‘this inferior degree of capability 
also’ (i.e. this inferior grade of bodily constitution and science).’ 

20. There is a roughness about éo@fjra (i.e. do6;ros woinow, Bon. 
Ind. 289 a 15) which is not without occasional parallels in the style 
of the Politics (see note on 1258 b 19). We expect tgavriny (cp. 4 
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(7). 4. 1325 b 41, tfdvry cat vavmryg), but do67ra is more definite, 
because other things are woven besides clothes, and then again the 
difference between one quality of clothes and another may not be 
in the weaving but in the dyeing or something else. The word 
ivarcovpyixn is used by Plato in Polit. 280 A and would have suited 
Aristotle’s purpose here, but this word seems either to have been 
invented by Plato on this occasion or at any rate to have been 
rarely used. No general word for ‘clothes-making’ is given by 
Pollux in 7. 33 sq., 159. The non-repetition of mspi before éo67ra 
links the making of ships and garments together as to a certain 
extent cognate: cp. c. 14. 12984 4 sqq. and 4 (7). 12. 1331 b 7-10. 

28. tis éort, cal woia ng Ov odca x.t.A. The answer to ris 
comes in a definition of the best constitution, the answer to rola mis 
in a full description of it (see note on 1274 b 32). 

24, tis ticw dppsrrouea. Cp. Rhet. 1. 4. 1360 30 sqq. 

25. Thy xpatiorny te duhGs xal thy dx tév dwoxepdvey dpioryy. 
For the combination of xpariorny and dpicrqy here Bonitz (Ind. 
408 b 21 sqq.) compares Eth. Eud. 1. 3. 1215.4 4 sq. 

26. rhv éx tay dwoxeipdvev dpicrny, ‘the best that the assumed 
circumstances allow’ (cp. 32, ri» é8exopémy éx raw trapxdvrey). 
The phrase ¢x ré» troxetyévwy does not seem to occur elsewhere in 
the Politics. 

27. tov dyabdv vopobdrny xal ray ds dAnOs wodsirexdv. See note 
on 1274 b 36 and cp. c. 14. 1297 b 38, rdéy oxovdaioy vopobérny, and 
Eth. Nic. 1. 13. 1102 8 8, 6 xar’ dAyOeay woderexds: also Eth. Eud. 
I. §. 12164 23, GAd’ ol sodXol ré&v roderinay odx GAnOds Tuyydvovas THs 
spoowyopias’ ob ydp eict soXsrixol xara ri» aGdnOeay, and Plato, Rep. 
564 C, rév ayabdy larpdy re xal vopobérny médews, and 489 C, where of 
ws GAnOes xuBepyyra are contrasted with ol viv moderixol Apyovres. 

28. dru Be tplryy Thy e€ bwobdceus, sc. rodsreiay Oewpioas ris avrijs 
€oriy émornyys, ‘and still further it is the business of the same 
science to study as a third constitution that which is based on 
something given and presupposed ’—for instance, it may be given 
and presupposed that the constitution to be studied is not to be 
either the best or the best attainable, but inferior to both (30 sqq.). 
So when the gymnastic trainer is asked to produce an és falling 
short of 4 ixvoupérn eis, he is asked to produce an é€ trodéceas 
dis (16 sqq.). Inc. 11. 1296b9 sqq., as Sus.* (Note 1306) 
points out, spés iwdGeow is used in a different sense. Contrast the 
tone of [Plato,] Epist. 7. 330 E, rote & tw rd mapdray Baivovor rijs 
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opOns wodsreias xai pyndapy eOéAovew airs eis Tyvos lévas, mpoayopevouct 
dé rp EvpBovrp ry per srodirelay day xal pu) Kiveiv, as amobavoupévy cay 
kw, tais 8é BovAnoen: xai erbvpiats alréay innperotwra EvpBovdeve xehev- 
ovat, riva rpdroy yiyvar’ dy paotd re xal rayiora eis row del xpédvor, 
Tov pev Uropevovra ~upBovAds ro:auras fyyoiuny dy dvayv8poy, riv 3 ovx 
tropevovra Gvipa: cp. Plato, Laws 684 B sq. 

29. é€ dpyijs re wis Gv yévorro. This question has been raised 
as to the best constitution in 3. 18. 1288 b 2 sqq., and we are told 
in 6 (4). 9. 1294 a 30 sqq. how the polity comes into being, and 
in 7 (5). 10. 1310 b 7 sqq. how kingship and tyranny come into 
being, but the question most often raised by Aristotle as to consti- 
tutions is rather war dei xabsorava OF xaragxevafew (see for instance 
6 (4). 9. 1294b 40, 8 (6). 1.1317 a 14 Sqq., 8 (6). 4. 1319 2 38 
sqq., and 8 (6). 7. 1321 b 1 sqq.). The reason why this latter 
question is raised more often than the former probably is that the 
really important and difficult thing is not to bring a constitution 
into being, but to frame it so as to last (8 (6). 5. 1319 b 33 sqq.)- 

80. Adyw Be x«.r.A. The structure of this sentence deserves 
study. Myre, 31, is clearly answered by pyre, 32, but what is the 
place of dyopyynrdy re elvas nal ré» dvaycalev in the sentence? Does 
re answer to pyre, 31, in the way in which re often answers to pyre 
(i.e. in the sense of ‘not only not—but’: cp. 2. ro. 1272 b 19 sqq. 
and 7 (5). 11. 1313 b 35 sqq.)? It is possible, but I have not 
noticed a parallel in Aristotle’s writings or elsewhere to this 
sequence of pire—re—apyre, and it seems better to regard ayopy- 
yitéy re elvat xai réy deryxaiey as a parenthetical addition to pyre 
thy dpiorny wods:reverOat wodireiay, and not as taking up pyre, 31. 
Richards, regarding it thus, would read &¢ in place of re. 

81. Thy dpiorny wodtredeoQat wodttelavy. Cp. 2. 5. 1262 b 38 sq. 
and Plut. Phocion, c. 27, moAcrevopevois 3¢ ri» marpiov amd riysnparey 
moXtrelay. 

82. dyophynrév tre elvar xat rév dvayxaiwv, ‘and indeed to be 
unprovided even with the things that are necessary to it, much 
more with those that are merely desirable and expedient with 
a view to it. For dxopiynrov cal ray dvayxaiwr cp. § (8). 4.1338 b 33, 
trav avayxaioy aradayeryous, and see Kiihner, Ausfihrl. gr. Gramm., 
ed. 2, § 421. 4. Anm. 5, 6 (ed. Gerth, § 421. Anm. 5-7). 

35. d¢ ot wActoros x.t.A. That Political Science should make 
rd xpnowoy its aim as well as rd dpas gxov, we have already been 
told (see notes on 1253 b 14 and 1260b 32). For as, ‘since, cp. 
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1289a 3. The Index Aristotelicus does not appear to notice this 
use of os with the indicative. . 

86. xai ef by no means implies that the fact is so. 

88. rhv Suvarhy, i.e. ry» dvdexouévny ex Tey trapxdvrev, 32, and ry 
dx rév vroxepdver apiocrny, 26. 

Thy paw nal xowordpay dudoas, ‘that which is easier and more 
attainable by all States.’ Supply rais wiAecw. For other instances 
of the omission of the word mdédss see notes on 1266b 1 and 
1293 b 12. 

89. Beopdrny wodAjs xopnyias. Cp. 4 (7). 4. 1325 b 37 sq. and 
6 (4). 11. 129548 27 Sqq. 

41. rag éwapyodoas dvatpodvres woditeias, ‘abolishing the existing 
constitutions.’ Aristotle no doubt refers to Plato among others: 
cp. Rep. sor A, where Plato commends the lawgiver who makes 
the tablet a clean surface before he writes his laws upon it, and 
Rep. 540 E sq., and compare what Plutarch says of Lycurgus in . 
Lycurg. c. 5. 

1. mwa GAny, such as the State sketched by Plato in the Laws: 1289 a. 
cp. 2. 6. 1265 a 2 sqq., where it is implied that this State is 
allowed by Plato to approach that of the Republic too nearly to 
be practicable. 

xp?) 8e «.7.A., ‘but a lawgiver should introduce a constitution of 
such a kind that those for-whom he legislates will easily, starting 
from their existing constitutions, be induced and be able to live 
under it.’ Aristotle apparently regards the constitution which he 
has described in 1288b 38 as rv pgm xal Kowordpay dnxdoas rais 
médeow aS answering to this description, and-looks upon its dis- 
covery aS one way among others of amending (éravop$ica, 3) 
@ constitution. See note on 6. He probably has before him 
a saying of Solon (Plut. Solon, c. 15), GAN’ 3 pév dpicroy Fy, ovx 
rriyayev larpelay otd€ xaiworopiay, hoSnOels pi) cvyxéas wayrdmace xal 
rapdgas riy médw dobevécrepos yerntat Tov xaragrioat maw Kal ovvap- 
péoarba mpds rd dpcrov’ & 8¢ xal Aéyow Ame meBopevars xal mpoodywr 
avayxny tropevoves ypnoacba, ravr’ éxparrer, Ss drow airds, 

dpod Biny re xal Sixny cuvapyudcas. 
“OGev torepoy éparnbeis, «i rovs dpicrous *A@nvaioss wdpous Fypawer, 
“ dy dy,” én, “ wpooedéfartro rovs dpicravs”’: cp. also Dio Chrys. Or. 
80 (2. 437 R), Brwva pévros xal adrdv elpnxévac Ghagiy os aire py) 
dpéaxovra elovrytiro *A@nvaiois, GAA’ ols avrovs tredduBave xpnoecba, 
Isocr. Areop. § 57, and Plato, Polit. 296 A and Laws 684 B sq., 
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where Plato disagrees with the common view that lawgivers ought 
to impose such laws as the mass of the people will be ready to 
receive. “Hy (sc. rdfw) xoweveiw I take to be a construction with 
@ cogn. acc., rdfw standing for xowerlay: for xowereiy xowariay CDP. 
Plato, Laws 881 E. I prefer this interpretation of the passage to 
taking 7» (rdfw) as equivalent to caf fw raf» and comparing 4 (7). 
12. 1331 b £3, verepnobas 8¢ yxpy rip cipnpémy ragiy nat rh wepi THY 
xepay. 

2. xat weoOyjcovra: nai Sumjcovra. We expect rather eal 
durpoorras cal weOnoovra: (cp. 3. 13. 1284 a 2, 6 duvdpevos cai 
mpoatpovpevos), but see note on 1264 b 18. 

3. és dor «1A. Solon had been appointed dcopben}s xai ropo- 
Gérns ris wodcrefas (Plut. Solon, c. 16 sud fin.), and the greatness of 
his task was well known. Burke in his Reflections on the Revolu- 
tion in France (Works, ed. Bohn, 2. 439) speaks to much the same 
effect as Aristotle does here. ‘At once to preserve and to reform 
is quite another thing’ (i.e. calls for much ability). ‘When the 
useful parts of an old establishment are kept, and what is super- 
added is to be fitted to what is retained, a vigorous mind, steady, 
persevering attention, various powers of comparison and combina- 
tion, and the resousces of an understanding fruitful in expedients, 
are to be exercised.’ 

Td dravopOdoc: wokitelay 4 xaracneud{aw df dpxis. For the 
contrast cp. 8 (6). 1. 1317 a 33 sqq., and for the omission of ré 
before xaracxevd{ew cp. Xen. Oecon. 9. 19, and see note on 1263 2 
15. The difference of tense in éxavopOioa and xaracecevd{ew should 
be noticed (see note on 1331 b 21). For éravopOacat wodcreiay Cp. 
"AO. Tod, c. 35, 1. 12 sq., Isocr. Areop. § 15, fs (wodcreias) iets 
dcepbappérns ovder hpovri{oper, ovdé oxorotper orws exavopSbcoper air», 
and Strabo, p. 398, where we read of Demetrius Phalereus that he 
ov pdvoy ob xaréAuce thy Onuoxpariay, GAG Kat érnvepbece. 

5. wpds roig elpnudvoes, i.e. in addition to studying the best 
constitution and a constitution like the Lacedaemonian, more 
attainable than the best, but still involving for its realization the 
abolition of the existing constitution. 

6. tatg bwapyovcats woditeiats BoySeiy probably includes not 
only the discovery of a constitution the realization of which will 
not involve the sacrifice of the existing constitution, and in par- 
ticular the discovery of ri» pda xal xoworépay déxdoas rais médect, but 
also rd éravopSioa: wodsrefay in general, and perhaps in addition the 
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study of the question how any given constitution may be so 
instituted as to last as long as possible. The inquiry in 8 (6). 
4-7 a8 to the way in which the different kinds of democracy and 
oligarchy should be framed so as to last illustrates the meaning 
of the expression. There was a proverb rd mapdy ed woeiy: see 
Stallbaum on Plato, Gorg. 499 C, and Meineke on Cratin. DvAaia, 
Fragm. 3 (Fr. Com. Gr. 2. 113), 
dv8pas coders xpi rd mapdy mpaypa cadas els duvayty rider Gas. 

Cp. also Eth. Nic. 1. 11. 1100 b 35 sqq. and 10. ro. 1180 b 
25 Sqq- 

7. upérepov, in 1288 b 28-39. 

Todro 8¢ dSdvarov «.7.X., ‘and this it is impossible to do, if one is 
ignorant how many kinds there are of a constitution’ (for the sing. 
wodireias Cp. C. 4. 1290 b 25, Sowep ody al (gou sxponpoimeba AaBew 
eidy). If we supply movi», the case Of dyvootrra is explained. Com- 
pare (with Biichsenschiitz, Studien zu Aristoteles’ Politik, p. 5, 
note) Rhet. 1. 4. 1360a 17 sqq. In amending democracies and 
oligarchies it is necessary to distinguish between the different kinds 
of these constitutions and to deal with each kind in a different way, 
so that those who recognize only one kind of democracy and one 
of oligarchy cannot amend these constitutions aright. . 

9. twes here, as sometimes elsewhere (e.g. in 4 (7). 7. 1327 b 
39), refers to Plato: cp. 7 (5). 12. 1316 b 25 sqq. 

odn gore Se rodr dAnOds. For the use in reference to Plato of 
this blunt expression cp. 1. 1. 1262 a 16, where see note. 

10. rag Stadhopds ras tiv wok:tevév I take to mean ‘the varieties 
of each constitution,’ cp. 20 sqq. and c. 2. 1289 b 12 sqq. Sus., 
however, appears to understand the words otherwise, translating 
‘die simmtlichen Unterschiede unter den Verfassungen,’ and 
Welldon also translates ‘all the shades of difference between the 
various polities.’ 

Ll. ouvridevra: rocayds, Sc. al riv rrodcreiéiv B:aopai, ‘in how many 
ways the varieties of each constitution are compounded.’ This 
is explained by 8 (6). 1. 1317 @ 29, Ta ydp rais dnpoxpariass 
dxo\ovOctvra «ai Soxotvra elvas ris modsreias olxeia ravrns wotei oup- 
reOépeva ras Onpoxparias érépas’ ty pey yap Odrre, ry 8 dxodrovdave 
wieiova, ty 8 dxarra ravra: cp. 1317 a 20 Sqq. 

pera 52 ris abris Gponjoews tadrys «.1.A., ‘and with the help of 
this same kind of scientific insight the man of political science 
should discover the best laws,’ etc. In 1288 b 22 we have ris 
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avris émornuns. For dpdymoss used as here in much the same sense 
aS yraors OF émornun, cp. Metaph. M. 4. 1078b 15, elwep émuornpy 
rivds Eoras xal dpdvnois, Metaph. A. 2. 982 b 24, 9 rosavrn ppdmors 
ipfaro (nreicba:, and other passages collected in Bon. Ind. 831 b 4 
sqq. I have followed the text of the MSS., but there is some 
strangeness about pera ris airys dpovncews. Has raivra fallen out 
after 8¢ (cp. c. 2. 1289 b 20, pera 8¢ ravra)? Since the above was 
written, I see that my suggestion has been anticipated by an 
annotator on the margin of the copy of Morel’s edition of the 
Politics used by Stahr (see Stahr and Sus.’). 

18. wpds ydp ras wodtreiag x.t.A. Cp. 3. 11. 1282 b ro, and see 
explanatory note on 1282 b 8. For rideo@ac (not rOérac), see 
note on 1283 b 38. We should have been glad if Aristotle had 
illustrated this remark and shown us by instances how laws vary to 
suit constitutions. Of course the laws in which the constitution is 
embodied will vary, and such laws as that prohibiting a repeated 
tenure of offices would be especially found in democracies, but 
other laws also would vary—for instance, laws as to inheritance 
(see note on 1309 a 23) and as to the disposal of orphan heiresses 
in marriage (note on 1270a 21). Oligarchies tended to allow full 
freedom in these matters (cp. Plato, Rep. 552 A sq., 555 C: °aé. 
IIoA, C, 35, 1. 14 8qq.) and to ignore the claims of relatives (cp. Pol. 
7 (8). 8. 1309 a 23 sqq.). 

15. wodtrela pév ydp «.r.4. This gives the reason why the laws 
must be adjusted to the constitution and not the constitution to the 
laws. The constitution embodies the end, the laws the rules to be 
followed by the magistrates and others with a view to that end. The 
sharp distinction here drawn between the constitution and the laws 
(cp, c. 14. 12984 17, cumévas 8é pdvov repi re wmv Oécews xal ray wept 
rns woNreias) is not, however, always maintained ; thus in c.5.1292b 
15, THY pew Kara Tous ydpous ToXtreiay, it seems to be implied that the 
constitution is embodied in laws: on the other hand in Eth. Nic. 
10, 10. 1181 b 12 sqq. we have rd wepl rijs vopobecias . . . kal Sdws 37 
mept moXereias, as if rd sept vopobecias was a part of rd wept sodcreias, 
and not the latter a part of the former. So in Laws 735 A Plato 
had brought under the common head of modsrefa the two things 
distinguished by Aristotle in the passage before us, for he there 
Says, €ordv yap 87 d8vo rodireias ef8n, 1d prev dpyey Karacracets éxdcrots, 
76 3¢ wdpos rais dpxais drodobévres. Yet he seems to distinguish 
between soNXreia and yopobecia in Laws 678 A. The distinction 
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between woAcreia and vduoe passed to Cicero, who marks off the 
‘optimus rei publicae status’ from ‘leges’ (De Leg. 1. 5. 15), and 
has been inherited by ourselves. With the account here given of 
the nature of a constitution cp. 3. 6. 1278 b 8 sqq., where ro xupior 
mis wéAews is identified with rd wodirevpa, and see vol. i. p. 243, note 1. 
That each form of constitution assigns a different end to the State, 
we see from such passages as 7 (5). 10. 13114 9 sq. and 8 (6). 2. 
1317 b x (cp. 6 (4). 8. 1294. 10 sq. and 4 (7). 8. 1328 a 37—b 2). 
See also Rhet. 1. 8. 1366 a 2-6. Then again the normal constitu- 
tions aim at the common good and the deviation-forms do not. 

16. vevéynvras. For the perfect see notes on 1280 a 16 and 
1282 b 24. 

19. @vAdrrew Tods mapaBalvoyras adrods, ‘watch and check those 
who transgress them’, for @uAdrrew probably here means something 
more than ‘to watch’: see Bon. Ind. s.v. and cp. 8 (6). 4. 
1318 b 40. 

20. ras Btadopds, ‘ the varieties’: see above on ro. 

21. rdv dpbudv, sc. ray Sagopa». Cp. c. 4. 1290 b 32. 

24. eimep 81 according to Eucken, De Partic. Usu, p. 48, does 
not occur elsewhere in Aristotle’s writings. As P® C‘ O° and pr. P? 
have wAeiw in place of mAeious, Stahr, followed by Eucken, proposes 
to read fy in place of 8 (cp., with Eucken, c. 2. 1289b 13). 
Eirep 8n occurs, however, as Eucken points out, in Theophr. Hist. 
Plant. 6. 6. 3, and wAcious is supported by c. 11. 1296 4, ewedy 
mdeious Snuoxparias Kai mdetovs OAtyapxias paper elvas, 

26. *Ewei 82 x.7.. After the statements of c. 1 we expect to be C, 3, 
told inc. 2 that, the best constitution having already been dealt with, 
it remains to deal with the other questions marked out for considera- 
tion in c. 1, but in place of this we are unexpectedly carried back to 
the list of constitutions given in 3. 7 and are informed that two of 
these constitutions have now been dealt with, and that it remains 
to deal with the rest. An attempt is, in fact, made in c. 2 to 
represent the Sixth (old Fourth) Book of the Politics as taking up 
the programme set forth in 3. 7 zmz/. in addition to that of the first 
chapter of the Sixth (old Fourth) Book. See vol. i. p. 489. 

dy 7 wpety pebddw aepl toy wokitredy. This term does not 
include the First Book (cp. 1. 13. 1260 b 12), but it probably 
includes the Second, and certainly the Third, possibly also the 
Fourth (old Seventh) and Fifth (old Eighth). See vol. ii. p. xx sqq. 
Aristotle evidently regards the investigation on which he is entering 
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as a devrépa pdbodos wept tS» wodirande, probably because he is about 
to deal with an inferior group of constitutions to that with which he 
has hitherto been dealing, for though polity is a normal constitution, 
it is inferior to kingship and aristocracy. 

SO. xai wept péy dpioroxparias «.1.4. That the study of the best 
constitution is in fact equivalent to the study of kingship and 
aristocracy is implied in the closing chapter of the Third Book, 
where we are told that, if we wish to bring a kingship or 
an aristocracy into existence, we must ask what education and 
habits will produce citizens of the best State, or in other words 
good men. As it is implied here that the best constitution has 
been already dealt with, some inquiry on the subject must have 
intervened, or, if it was still unwritten, must have been intended 
to intervene, between the end of the Third Book and the beginning 
of the Sixth (old Fourth), but that this inquiry is that contained in 
our Fourth and Fifth (old Seventh and Eighth) Books we are not 
in a position to prove. It has already been pointed out (vol. i 
p. 295) that while in the last chapter of the Third Book kingship 
and aristocracy are classed together as the best of constitutions, true 
kingship is dismissed as no longer practicable in our Fourth Book 
(4 (7). 14. 1332 b 16 sqq.). It seems strange that Aristotle should 
treat an inquiry respecting the best constitution as equivalent to 
a discussion of kingship and aristocracy, when he has in that 
inquiry dismissed kingship as impracticable. This inconsistency 
may be accounted for either by supposing that after writing the 
Third Book Aristotle passed on at once to the composition of the 
Sixth (old Fourth) Book, and that the Fourth and Fifth (old 
Seventh and Eighth) Books had not yet been written when the 
passage before us was penned, or by supposing that the Fourth 
and Fifth Books are a second edition of the original inquiry on the 
subject of the best constitution, and that the reference in the 
passage before us escaped revision after the substitution of the 
second edition for the original inquiry. See on this subject vol. i. 
p. Xxv sq. and p. xxxi, note 2. I do not feel sure that Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff (Aristoteles und Athen, i. 356) and Sus.‘ (1. 660, 662) 
are right in holding that the Fourth and Fifth (old Seventh and 
Eighth) Books were written before the Sixth (old Fourth). The 
remark in 4 (7). 4. 1326 b 14, dpxovros 8 dwirafis xai xpiots epyor, 
may be a reminiscence of 6 (4). 15. 1299 a 25 8qq., and that in 
4 (7). 9. 1329 a 2-5 a reminiscence of 6 (4). 4. 1291.a 24 Sqq 
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Compare also 4 (7). 9.1328 b 25 sqq. with 6 (4). 4.1291 b 2 sqq., 
4 (7). 9. 1328 b 29 sqq. with 6 (4). 3. 12904 3 sqq., and 4 (7). 
9. 1328b 37 sqq. with 6 (4). 7. 1293b 3 sqq., though it is 
impossible to say whether the passages in the one Book were 
written earlier than those in the other. It is true, however, that we 
are reminded of 4 (7). 1. 1323 b 40 sqq. when we are told in the 
passage before us that the best constitution is based on fully 
equipped virtue. That aristocracy and kingship are based on 
virtue is implied in 7 (§). 10. 1310 b 31 sqq.: cp. 6 (4). 8. 
12948 9 Sqq.- | 

82. wept rodrev elweivy trav dvopdtwv. Cp. Isocr. De Antid. 
§ 270, mepi 8¢ codias nai grocodias rois pévy wept dAX\ov roa 
dyor{oudvois cin dy dpudcae A€yew wepl rev cvopdroy Tourer, i.e. 
about the things called by these names. 

88. nar’ dpethy cuveordvar xexopnynpévny, ‘to be constituted on 
the basis of virtue furnished with external means’ (Welldon), just 
as the best constitution is. Cp. 3. 6. 12794 9, Grav jj xar’ ioéryra 
Toy wodray auvertnkvia «al xaf dpodrnpra, and 4 (7). 8. 1328 b 
19 sq. We do not hear of soAcreias cuveorynevias ard nAovroy or 
nar’ éhevOepiav, though oligarchy and democracy might conceivably 
be thus described. Not all forms of aristocracy can be said to be 
‘constituted on the basis of virtue furnished with external means’ 
—this can hardly be said, for instance, of those aristocracies which 
combine only democracy and oligarchy and differ from polities 
solely in inclining to oligarchy more than polities do: see c. 7. 
1293 b 20 sq. and 7 (5). 7. 1307 a 10 sqq.—but aristocracy at its 
best aims at being thus constituted. 

ére 82 ti Siapdpovow addHAwy dptoroxparia cai Baccdeia. This 
has been explained in 3. 7. 1279 a 33 8qQq., 3. 15. 1286 b 3 sqq,, 
and 3. 16. 1287 b 35-17. 1288 a 15. 

$4. nai wore Set Bacrelay vopifeyv. This has been explained in 
3. 17. 12884 15 sqq. For vopifev, ‘to adopt, cp. 3. 1. 1276b 7, 
ot8 dxxAnciay vopifovcw, 

838. davepdy péey odv x.7.4. Méy ot» appears to be answered . 
by dAAd in 1289 b 11. Aristotle’s remark is suggested by his 
identification of aristocracy and kingship with the best constitu- 
tion, which implies that they are the best of the normal constitutions 
(cp. 3. 18. 1288 a 32 sqq.); hence the «ai in xal rovraw ray 
sapexSdaoeay (‘of these deviation-forms also’). Another reason for 
the remark is that the better a constitution is, the better is its claim 
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to priority of consideration (c. 8. 1293 b 27 sqq.), and the fewer 
precautions are needed for its preservation (8 (6). 6. 1320 b 30 
sqq-). Thus the question which is the worst of the deviation- 
forms, and which is the worst but one and so forth, has a bearing 
on the task which lies before Aristotle. Besides, Plato had already 
considered it (Rep. 544 C: Polit. 302 B sqq.). Aristotle’s solution 
of it seems to be that the worst deviation-form is that which 
deviates most from the normal constitution of which it is the 
deviation-form, and the least bad one that which deviates least. 
This is the case with democracy, as we are told in Eth. Nic. 8. 12. 
1160 b 19, Fecora 8¢ poxOnpd» dorw 9 Snyoxparia® ewi puxpde yap 
wapexBaive: rd ris woAcreias eidos. 

89. dvdyxn yap «.t.X. Plato also had placed tyranny lowest in 
Rep. 544 C and 576 D, and Aristotle himself in Eth. Nic. 8. 12. 
1160b 8 sqq. Cp. Plato, Rep. 49: D, and Shakespeare's lines 
(Ninety-Fourth Sonnet), 


‘For sweetest things turn sourest by their deeds, — 
Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds.’ 


Tupavvis is said in 28 and in 3. 7. 1279 b 4 8q. to be the sapexBaars 
of kingship, but here we learn that it is the sapexSaois of the 
absolute form of kingship (cp. c. 10. 1295 a 17 sqq.). It is said in 
7 (5). 10. 1310b § sqq. to be ‘the most injurious of constitutions 
to the ruled’, and, if Aristotle sometimes groups the worst forms 
of democracy and oligarchy with it and calls them ‘divided 
tyrannies’ (6 (4). 4. 12924 17 8q.: 7 (5). 10. 1312 b 34 sqq.: 
8 (6). 6. 1320 b 30 sqq.), he does not probably intend to say that 
they are as bad as tyranny (see note on 1292417). Kal Georarys 
is added after rjs xpérns to explain in what sense kingship is said 
to be the first of constitutions; it is the first in the sense in which 
what is divine is first (cp. 4 (7). 8. 1328b 11 8q.). Kingship is 
most divine, because the rule of Zeus is the rule of a king (1. 12. 
1259 b 12 sqq.: 1. 2.4252 b 24 8q.): cp. also Plut. Amat. c. 16. 
759 D, xadérs xal ra» dvOpeniver ayabdy 800 ravra, Bacdelay cai 
dperny, Oecérava xali vouifoper rai dvoud{oper, A note on the passage 
before us written by Macaulay in his copy of the Politics runs, 
‘I think narrow oligarchy on the whole the worst form of govern- 
ment in the world’ (Macmillan's Magasine, July, 1875, p. 221). 

41. thy 8@ Bactheiay «7X, i.e. but kingship must necessarily be 
the first and most divine of constitutions. 
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ToUvopa pdvoy éxew odx odcay, like the kingship of a «Anpwris 
Baowrevs (Eth. Nic. 8. 12. 1160 b 6). 


1, % 8d wodAhv drepoyhy elvar thy rod Bacthedovros. Cp. 3. 13. 1289 b.. 


12844 3 sqq., 3. 17. 1288 a 15 sqq., and 7 (§). 10. 1310b 10 sqq. 
2. xepiomy odcay mhetorov diwéxew wodtteias. As Thurot points 
out (Etudes sur Aristote, p- 56), we expect rather yetpiorny elvat 
mAcioroy axéxovcay woXreias, but see Stallbaum on Plato, Laws g6o B. 
wAetorov dméxew wodcreias, ‘to be furthest removed from a con- 
stitution’: cp. c. 8. 1293 b 27 sqq. 

4. petptwrdmy 84, sc. ela. See notes on 1279b 7 and 
1334 b 25. 

5. 75m peév of x.7.. Méy ov» is answered by od pry, 6, as in 
2. 7. 1267 a 37 sqq., except that od pny here introduces a participial 
clause. For #dn with the aorist see note on 13034 27. 

wig Trav mpdtepoy, Plato in Polit. 303 A sq. 

6. of py eis radrd BAdhas Hpiv, ‘not however keeping in view the 
same thing as ourselves’ (Vict. ‘non tamen ad idem respiciens 
quod nos’). Plato took as his guide the principle that there is 
a good and a bad sort of oligarchy and democracy, Aristotle the 
principle that both oligarchy and democracy are perversions, and 
that there is no good sort of either. For fAérey eis or pds, see 
Plato, Rep. 477 C-D, Laws 965 D, Cratyl. 389 A: Andoc. 3. 35: 
Isocr. De Pace § 142. 

exeivos pév yap «.7.d., ‘for he [recognized a good and a bad form 
of each of these polities and] held,’ etc. (Welldon). Cp. Plato, 
Polit. 303 A, 80d yéyore (sc. ) rou wAnOous dpyn) sacdy pév vopipov 
te» wohiTaay ovcdy rovTey xeploty, mapayduwv 8° ovody fupracey 
Belrlorn, xai deoAdcroy péy racéy ovcéy év Snpoxparig mxg (ny, Koopiov 
3 obaay fxurra €v ravry Biwreov. Plato had not, however, called the 
good sort of oligarchy ‘good oligarchy’ but ‘aristocracy’ (Polit. 
gor A). 

9. hpets 82 ard. Cp. 3. 6.12798 19 sq. and 7 (5). 1. 1301 a 
35 Sq. 

éfnpaprnpévas. The Index Aristotelicus gives no other reference 
for éfapaprdvew to the genuine writings of Aristotle. 

Ll. Frrov 82 gadAnv. Cp. Eth. Nic. 8. 12. r160b 19 sqq. As 
Susemihl has already pointed out (Sus.*, Note 1140), Aristotle does 
not always observe this rule; thus we find the epithets BeAria» and 
Bedrlorn applied to varieties of democracy in c. 11. 1296b 6 and 
8 (6). 4. 1318 b 6. 

L 3 
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@\Aa «rd. ‘The judgement of which we have spoken’ is the 
judgement in what order of demerit the deviation-forms stand. The 
subject does not seem to be farther considered in what we possess 
of the Politics, for in c. 11. 1296 b 3 sqq. the question raised 
relates to the order of merit in which the varieties of democracy 
and oligarchy stand. 

12. piv 82 xpGrov«.t.A. As to this programme of the remaining 
inquiries of the Politics, see vol. i. p. 492 sqq., where we have seen 
that it does not fully harmonize with the contents of c. 1. The 
recapitulations in c. 13. 1297 b 28 sqq. and 8 (6). 1.1317 a Lo sqq- 
should be compared with it. The first question suggested for 
examination—the question how many varieties of constitution 
there are—is one suggested for examination in c. 1. 1289 a 7-I1, 
a passage which appears to be taken up in wdécas dadhopal rev 
rode» here, though the words etwep gore cidn wdeiova ris Te Snpo- 
xparias kal ris OAsyapylas seem to imply that the inquiry will be con- 
fined to varieties of democracy and oligarchy, a limitation for which 
we are not distinctly prepared in c. 1. 1289 a 7-11. Some sort of 
answer to the question how many varieties of constitution there 
are is obtainable from cc. 3 and 4 (see c. 3. 1290 a IX Sqq. and c. 4 
1290 b 34 8qq.), though in the recapitulation in c. 4. 1291 b 14 sq 
the question which has been under consideration is said to have 
been the question whether there are more constitutions than one 
and why, not how many varieties of constitution there are (cp. c. 13. 
1297 b 28 sqq.). It should be noticed that in eirep orey cidn wAciova 
ris te Snpoxparias cal ris dAtyapxias a fact is assumed the truth of 
which forms the subject of a separate inquiry in c. 4. 1291 b 15-30. 

18. wdelova (neut. plur.), not wAeiw: cp. c. 4. 1290 b 8. 

14. éweta «t.A. That 9 cowordry rodireia and 7 alperwrarn pera 
ry dpicrny wok:relay are not necessarily the same, we have learnt in 
2. 6. 1265 b 29 sqq. Aristotle’s language here leads us to expect 
to find in c. 11, where the topic now referred to is dealt with, 
a discussion both of the question what is the most generally 
attainable constitution and of the question what constitution is the 
most desirable after the best, but in fact he there asks what con- 
stitution is the best for most States and most men, and decides that 
it is 9 8a rév péowr, Nothing is said in c. 11 of any constitution 
other than this which is at once ‘aristocratic and well organized 
and suitable to most States.’ The recapitulation in c. 13. 1297 
b 32 sq. corresponds better with the actual contents of c. 11 than 
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does the preliminary announcement before us. Aristotle probably 
adds xd» ef ris dAAn «.7.A., because he does not wish to exclude in 
advance the consideration of forms to which the superlatives 
xowordrn kai alperwrdrn perd ry dpiorny sodrelay do not apply, but 
which are at once ‘aristocratic’ in the broader sense of the word 
and suitable to most States, Many aristocratic constitutions are 
not ‘ suitable to most States’ (c. 11. 1295 a 31 sqq.). 

17. éwera nai tév Gow rig ricw aiperh, ‘next which among the 
other constitutions also’ [i. e. other than those just referred to] ‘ is 
desirable for whom.’ This question is dealt with in c. 12. 1296 b 
13 sqq. As Sus. points out (Note 1142), the addition of «ai 
before ré» Dor prepares us to find the question ris ricw aipery 
considered with reference to other constitutions than democracy 
and oligarchy, and we do in fact find that it is considered with 
reference to the polity (c. 12. 1296b 38 sqq.), though not with 
reference to the so-called aristocracy. 

20. perd Se raéra xx. This question is dealt with to some 
extent in 6 (4). 14-16, though not, as we should expect from the 
passage before us, exclusively with reference to the various kinds of 
democracy and oligarchy (see 6 (4). 14. 1297b 35 8q.). The 
question is more fully dealt with, so far at least as the various kinds 
of democracy and oligarchy are concerned, in the Eighth (old 
Sixth) Book, cc. 1-7, and we are led in 8 (6). 1. 1316 b 36 sqq. 
and 1317 a 14 sq. to expect to learn in the Eighth Book how to 
construct the other. constitutions also, but our expectation is disap- 
pointed. Thus promise and performance are at variance both in 
the Sixth (old Fourth) and in the Eighth (old Sixth) Book. There 
is, indeed, a further discrepancy between the intimation given in 
the passage before us and the sequel of the Sixth Book, for we find 
in Cc. g. 12944 31 Sq. (cp. 1294 b 40 sq.) an inquiry how the polity 
and the so-called aristocracies should be constructed, which is 
more than the passage before us leads us to expect. 

22. r&os 8é x.r.A. This question is dealt with in the Seventh 
(old Fifth) Book, which is often implied to be wepi ras @Oopds xai 
ras cwrnpias rév rodtready (8 (6). 1. 1317 8 37 Sq.: 8 (6). §. 1319 b 
37 8q.). The passage before us certainly leads us to expect that 
the old Fifth Book will be the last Book of the Politics, whereas the 
MSS. unanimously place the old Sixth Book after it. The inser- 
tion of the old Seventh and Eighth Books after the Third is justified 
by (among other things) indications in the MSS. at the close of the 
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Third that the old Seventh at one time followed immediately after 
it, but there are no similar indications in the MSS. to justify the 
insertion of the old Sixth Book between the old Fourth and the old 
Fifth. Aristotle may have come to see, as he progressed with his 
work, that his study of the way in which each form of democracy 
and oligarchy should be constructed in order to last (8 (6). 5. 
1319 b 33 sqq.) should follow, and not precede, bis study of the 
causes which prevent constitutions from lasting. That he did so 
seems likely from 8 (6). 5. 1319 b 37-1320 4. See vol. i. 
p- 493 sq. Vet. Int. takes reAos 3¢ wavrey rovrey together, translating 
‘tandem autem post omnia haec, but the words can hardly be 
taken together, and a genitive is also needed after womodpeba m7 
evdexonerny pyeiay. Lldyrey rovray is emphasized by being placed 
before gray: cp. Aristoph. TeAyyojs, Fragm. 1, 2 (Meineke, Fr. 
Com. Gr. 2. 1159), 

dépe 39 roivuy, rav& Sray EAby, ri woeivy xpy p, & Tedepnoaeis; 
and Philemon, "Avaxadisrey Fragm. (Meineke, 4. 5), 

Aumovupévy 8 dray ris dxodovbev Aeyy 
xaip’, «& avayxns ovros otpa{ew Aéyet. 

24, rives $0opal «.7.X., ‘what forms are assumed by the destruc- 
tion and preservation of constitutions, both of constitutions in 
general and of each constitution separately, and by reason of what 
causes these destructions and preservations tend most to come about.’ 
‘@6opds et cwrnpias rerum publicarum vocat interitus et incolumitates ’ 
(Camerarius, Interp. p. 144). Sepulveda translates rives pOopai 
x.A., ‘quae res interitum afferant et quae vicissim rebus publicis 
sint salutares,’ and many translate in a similar way (so Sus. 
‘welches die Mittel zur Zerstérung und zur Erhaltung der Verfas- 
sungen sind’), but I prefer the above rendering. Cp. 8 (6). 1. 1316 b 
34, €re dd wept POopas re xal cornpias ray wodsreimy, éx roiwy Te yiverat nai dad 
tivas alrias, eipnras mpérepov. We are not prepared in the passage 
before us for the separate treatment of the way in which monarchies 
are destroyed and preserved which we find in 7 (5). 10-12. 

25. For raéra referring to fem. substantives, see Vahlen on Poet. 
4. 14494 7, and see notes on 1263 a 1 and 1291 a 16. 

27. Asto the Third and Fourth Chapters see vol. i. Appendix A. 
We look to these chapters for an answer to the inquiry suggested 
in c, 2, 1289 b 12-14 and in c. 1. 1289 a 7-11 and 20 sqq,, the 
inquiry how many varieties of each constitution, and especially of 
democracy and oligarchy, there are, and, as has been said above on 
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1289 b 12, we find in them some sort of answer to this question, 
but the answer which we find in them is by no means distinct, and 
the main aim of the two chapters seems rather to be to explain 
why there are many constitutions (an inquiry for which we have 
not been prepared in the opening chapters of the Book, though it is 
referred to in c. 13. 1297 b 28 sqq. as having been dealt with), and 
at once to account for and to disprove the view that there are only 
two constitutions, democracy and oligarchy, a heresy of which we 
hear nothing in cc. r and 2. A further defect of the Third and 
Fourth Chapters is that (as has been pointed out in vol. i. p. 495, 
note 1, and Appendix A: see also below on 1290 b 21-24) they 
give mutually inconsistent accounts of the parts of the State without 
distinctly substituting the one for the other. The first discussion 
traces the variety of constitutions to a variation in the way in which 
office is distributed to the different kinds of djyos and yvepauos, the 
second to a variation in the combinations made of the various 
forms assumed by the cultivators, artisans, deliberators, judges, 
and other necessary parts of the State. According to the first 
discussion, again, the reason why democracy and oligarchy are 
thought to be the only two constitutions is that the one represents 
the rule of the many and the other the rule of the few, and that the 
remaining constitutions are deviation-forms of these, while accord- 
ing to the second the reason is that a constitution implies the rule 
of a distinct class and the only necessarily distinct classes in 
a State are the rich and the poor, the former ruling in oligarchy 
and the latter in democracy. It is more easy to see that these 
chapters are unsatisfactory as they stand than to say how it happens 
that they are not more satisfactory than they are. There seems to 
be little doubt that both of them are from Aristotle’s pen—it is, 
indeed, possible that, as has been pointed out above on 1289 a 30, 
a reminiscence of a passage in the Fourth Chapter (1291 a 24 sqq.) 
is contained in 4(7). 9. 1329 a 2-5—but it is difficult to think that 
he intended the two disquisitions, c. 3. 1289 b 27-c. 4. 1290 b 20 
and c. 4. 1290 b 21-1291 b 13, to stand together in the text of 
the Politics. He may have written the second of these disquisitions 
in the margin of his manuscript of the Politics with the intention of 
substituting it for the first, or with the intention of using the two 
disquisitions as materials for a third, which would take their place 
on a final revision of the work, and an editor, finding the manuscript 
in this state and misinterpreting Aristotle’s purpose, may have 
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added whatever was necessary to make a connected whole of them. 
Throughout the Sixth (old Fourth) Book there is much to suggest 
the suspicion that an editor's hand has been at work, piecing 
together materials which Aristotle had left in an unconnected state, or 
which at any rate were unconnected, whatever the cause. Susemibl 
brackets as interpolated the entire passage 1289 b 27-1291 b 13, 
but then the succeeding sentence 1291 b 14, ére péy ody elo) wodsreis 
mdelovs, xai dca rivas alrias, elpnra: wpérepor, ceases to have anything to 
refer to, unless we take it to refer to 3. 6. 1278 b 6 sqq. Besides, 
1291 b 16, havepdy 8 rovro «ai éx raw elpnudver, appears to refer to 
1289 b 32 sqq. 

Tod pév ody x.r.A. Mé» ody has nothing to answer to it. Other 
explanations why there are more constitutions than one are to be 
found in 3. 6-7, in 4 (7). 8. 1328 a 37 sqq., and in 7 (5). 1. 13014 
25 sqq. In these passages Aristotle shows that there are more 
constitutions than one, and why this is so, but he does not show 
how large the number of possible constitutions is. He shows in 
3. 6— that six constitutions exist, for rule may be in the hands of 
one man, or a few, or many, and the one, the few, or the many may 
rule for the common advantage or for their own, and elsewhere he 
shows that rule may be awarded for virtue, as in kingship and 
aristocracy, or for military virtue, as in polity, or for wealth, as in 
oligarchy, or for free birth, as in democracy, or it may be won by 
force and deceit, as in tyranny. But now he shows that the 
number of possible constitutions is not limited to six, but is very 
large. Constitutions, he now tells us, vary in relation to the parts 
of the State; these parts vary and rule is distributed among the 
varying parts in a varying way (c. 3), or the varying parts are 
combined in a varying way (c. 4). It may be noted that the ex- 
planations given in the chapter before us and in the succeeding 
chapter do not seem to account for the existence of kingship and 
tyranny. 

29. éwecra wédty x.7.4. Cp. c. 11. 1295b 1 sqq., and contrast 
8 (6). 3. 1318 a 30 8q. 

81. nai tdv edwépur Se x.7.X., ‘and indeed of the well-to-do and the 
poor the one part, [the well-to-do, | heavy-armed, and the other part, 
[the poor,] without heavy arms.’ Cp. 7 (5). 6. 1305 b 33, where ol 
énXiras are distinguished from 6 djpos, and 8 (6), 7. 1321 a 12, 7d 
yap énherixdy rev eirdépwy dori paddrov f ray ardpov. Yet see note on 
12944 41. Aristotle cannot mean to say that a part both of the 
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well-to-do and of the poor was heavy-armed and a part not, for 
surely none of the well-to-do would be dvom\c:. 

82. Kai Tév pév yeapyixdy Sijpov dpGpev drra, tov 8 dyopatoy, Tov 
8é Bdvauooy. Aristotle usually divides the demos into four classes, 
not three—cultivators, artisans, traders, and day-labourers (8 (6). 7. 
1321 5 sq.)}—or into five, if we add herdsmen and shepherds (8 
(6). 4. 1319 a 19-28). In 6 (4). 4. 1291 b 18 sqq. he adds ré mepi 
riv Oddarray and rd ph ¢£ auorépwy modirev dAevbepov, Thus he 
omits in the passage before us day-labourers and herdsmen and 
shepherds, to say nothing of the two last-named classes. See note 
on 13194 24, and as to the dyopatos note ON 1291 a 4. 

88. nai tay yvwpinew «tA. Here, as often elsewhere, the 
antithesis to 6 dios is of yrdpipa, a wide term including not only 
oi rAoveto, but also those whose claims were based on birth or 
virtue (cp. c. 4. 1291 b 28 sqq. and 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 38 sqq.). See 
note on 1304 b 1. . 

84. nai xard Tov whodroy Kal Ta peydby Tis odoias. Bonitz (Ind. 
357 b 34) remarks as to the first «ai, ‘Ad xai praeparativum post 
aliquod intervallum ér referri videtur in Pol. 6 (4). 3. 1289 b 34, 
40.’ Td peyébn ris obcias is probably added to make it clear in 
what sense 6 sAotros is here used, for the word was sometimes 
used in the sense of 9 dper) ris ernoews (1. 13. 1259b 20). For 
the absence of xard before ra peyeOn see critical note on 1330 b 31. 

85. oloy twrotpodias, sc. diagopd dors. For the genitive of Epex- 
egesis, see note on 1322 b 5 and Riddell, Apology of Plato, p. 124, 
who quotes Apol, 29 B, duafia . . . avrn # eroveiSicros, } Tou oierOas 
cidéva: & odx ol8ev, and other passages. For the fact mentioned 
cp. 8 (6). 7. 13214 11, al & imzorpodias ray paxpds ovolas xexrnpévey 
eloiv: 6 (4). 13. 1297 b 16 sqq.: Xen. Ages. 1. 23. Why were 
rich men alone able to rear horses? We never find the same 
thing said of the rearing of horned cattle or sheep (cp. 1. 11. 
1258b 14), or even of mules. The reason must be that horses 
were used in ancient Greece mainly for war, racing, or similar 
purposes, and that it did not pay to keep them. 

36. Sidwep «.r.4. The sense is—and hence it was that in ancient 
times States whose strength lay in their cavalry were ruled by the 
wealthy, for the wealthy alone could rear horses, and that oligarchies 
existed in them. Aristotle’s language implies that this was not as 
much the rule in later days, though it would seem that even in later 
days the more pronounced type of oligarchy found a congenial 
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home in States whose territory was suited to cavalry (8 (6). 7. 
1321 a 8 sqq.). 

88. dypévro Se x.7.X., ‘and they were in the habit of using 
horses for their wars with their neighbours.’ It would be difficult 
in early times to transport horses by sea for use in distant 
campaigns. The fact stated shows how important horses were to 
the State, and explains why supremacy in the State fell to those 
who were able to keep them. Wars with neighbours were more 
trying and more full of peril than any others (Demosth. Olynth. 2. 
21: De Cor. c. 241). For one thing it was easy during such wars 
for slaves to desert en masse (C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant., ed. Blamner, 
4. p. 89). For xpio6as pds rovs roddpous, cp. 2. 6. 1265 a 22, rocouross 
xpyjoOas wpds rév wddepov Omdos, and Aristot. Fragm. 499. 1559 2 3!, 
"AptororeAns 3¢ hyouw dy ry Aaxedaspoviey wodireig xpnocbat Aaxedatpovious 
downids pds rovs wohduous. The sentence would be improved if the 
second apés were omitted (for médepos dotvyeirey cp. 4 (7). 10. 13302 
17 sq.), but see note on 1328a 19. We have in ’A@. Tod. c. 35, 
if the text is correct, dx mpoxpireay éx réy yiAloy. 

39. As to the oligarchy of the Hippobotae at Chalcis see Strabo, 
p. 447 (Aristot. Fragm. 560. 1570 a 40 sqq.), and as to the oligarchy 
of the Knights at Eretria see 7 (5). 6.1306 a 35 sq. The Thessa- 
lians were Immorpépos (Heraclid. Pont. ap. Athen. Deipn. 624 c-). 
As to Magnesia on the Maeander we read in [Heraclid. Pont] 
De Rebuspubl. c. 22, immorpdégo: & eloiv, dy rpdrov nai Koropamet, 
wedidda xdpay éxovres. In rev GAdrwy woddAol sept ri “Aciay there is 
no doubt a reference to Colophon (cp. Strabo, p. 643): Cyme 
also is probably among the cities referred to ({Heraclid. Pont] 
De Rebuspubl. c. 11. 6). See notes on 1297 b 16 and 13214 8. 
Caria is said to be unsuitable for cavalry in Xen. Hell. 3. 4. 12 
(cp. Julian, Or. 7. 205 D), and though this cannot have been true 
of the lower part of the valley of the Maeander, Aristotle is 
probably not speaking in the passage before us of most of the 
Greek cities of Caria. No doubt also he is not speaking of the 
islands off the coast of Asia Minor. 

40. éruxst.A. Cp. Plato, Laws 711 D, peydAas riot duvacreias, 7 
xara povapyiay duvacrevovoas f xara mdovrav tmepoxds dk:apepovous j 
yeviov. 

1290 a. 1. xév ef re 8h x.r.A. To what is this a reference? According 
to Susemihl (Sus.**, Appendix, p. 366), to 4 (7). 7. 13284 17-9 
1329 @ 39, and it is true that rovrw» yap «1A, (1290 a 3 Sq.) may 
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refer to 4 (7). 9- 1328b 29 sqq., but we hear nothing in 4 (7). 
%—9 Of a dadopd rév yropipey card yévos, or indeed of d:adopal ray 
yropizew of any kind. Is not the reference rather to 3. 12. 12834 
148qq.? See vol. ii. p. xxv. 

8. roUTwy yap rév pepdv «tr... ‘(for these parts are the cause 
of the existence of a plurality of constitutions,| for sometimes all 
of them share.in the constitution, and sometimes a smaller number 
of them and sometimes a larger.’ In democracy, for instance, all 
kinds of yvdpipoe and all kinds of demos share in the constitution 
(4 (7). 9. 1328b 32 8sq.), while in the more extreme forms of 
oligarchy only drrorpédpo: share in it. 

7. wodttela pév ydp «.r.A. This is added to explain and justify 
what has just been said, that the existence of parts of the State 
differing in kind involves the existence of constitutions differing in 
kind. A constitution is an ordering of the parts of the State in 
relation to their participation in magistracies. One constitution 
gives the magistracies to the rich, another to the poor, another to 
rich and poor together, and constitutions differ according as they 
give the magistracies to one part of the State or to another. I repeat 
here for the sake of convenience the translation of the passage 
already given-in vol. i. p. 566—‘ for a constitution is the ordering 
of the magistracies of the State, and this ordering all men distribute 
among themselves either according to the power of those who are 
admitted to political rights or according to some common equality 
subsisting among them—lI mean, for example, the power of the poor 
or the rich—or some power common to both. Thus there will 
necessarily be as many constitutions as there are ways of ordering 
the magistracies of a State according to the relative superiorities 
and differences exhibited by the parts.’ For card rw’ atrév lodryta 
xownv, cp. Plato, Laws 695 C, vdpous ngiov bépevos oixeiv lodryrd rua 
xovny elopépwv, and Pol. 6 (4). 11..1296.a 29 Sqq., in addition to 
3. 6. 12794 9, Gray 3 Kar’ iodrnra Toy wodTeY CUMeTTnKVIa Kal Kat 
épodrnra, and other passages referred to in vol. i. p. 566, note r. 
With ray andpev 4 ray cindpwr I supply thy dvvapey, and with 4 xowny 
rw’ dudow I supply dévaquw. In 12, card ras trepoyas kal xara rds 
Scapopds ray popiey, it is implied that constitutions vary both according 
to the superiorities (in wealth, birth, or virtue, or in numbers) 
possessed by this or that part of the State and according to the 
differences between the parts (for instance, the yedpiyos may be 
yoopipos xara wAovToy OF Kara yévos OF kar’ dperyy, and the demos may 
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be agricultural or trading or artisan). Tév popier is emphatic. 
Each constitution reflects a difference in she parts of the Slate and 
the way in which office is assigned to them. For cara ras iwepoyss, 
cp. 3-17. 1288 a 22 sq.and 6 (4). 4.1291 b 11, Sore xal ras wodcreis 
nara ras tmepoyds rovrwy xabioraot, cai avo wolireiat Soxovow elvas, 


Snpoxparia cai ddAtyapxia: 7 (5). 9. 1310a 1: 6 (4). 12. 1296 b 26 


13. pddsora 82 Soxodoww elva: bdo . . . 16. ddtyapyia. For the 
structure of the sentence see note on 1253 b 35-37. Demo- 
sthenes took this view (vol. i. p. 494, note 1). Nothing is said 
about monarchy, but perhaps the inquirers here referred to regarded 
it as a form of oligarchy. Those who viewed 9 car’ dperiw dcadopa 
as a dcadopa réw yvwpiper (1289 b 40 sqq.) would naturally be led to 
class dptoroxparia as a kind of oligarchy; Aristotle himself, in fact, 
admits in 7 (gs). 7. 1306 b 24 that it is dAryapyia wos. Polities, 
again, were accounted democracies in early times (6 (4). 13. 1297 
24). Not many, however, can have held the view that there were 
only two constitutions, for we are told in c. 7. 1293a 35 sqq- 
that the existence of four constitutions—monarchy, oligarchy, 
democracy, and the so-called aristocracy—was recognized by all, 
though polity was generally ignored. There is a reference to 
the opinion that there are only two winds in Meteor. 2. 6. 3648 
19 sqq. and in Strabo, p. 29, where Posidonius is quoted as saying 
that it was not accepted by Aristotle or by Timosthenes (a Rhodian 
writer of the first half of the third century s.c.) or by the 
astronomer Bion. Some held that there were only two elements 
and not four (De Gen. et Corr. 2. 3. 330b 13, of & etOis d00 wa- 
overes, Sonep Uappevidns rip xal yy, ra peragd plypara mowves rovrey, 
oloy dépa xa) ddwp), and some recognized only two Greek dialects, 
identifying the ancient Attic dialect with the Ionic and the Donic 
with the Aeolic (Strabo, p. 333). In the same way some studied 
dichotomy in their divisions of animals (De Part. An. 1. 2. 6425 
5 sqq.). This tendency would be favoured by the influence of 
Heraclitus’ teaching (see Plut. De Trang. An. c. 15). But the 
view that there were only two constitutions, democracy and 
oligarchy, may well have been suggested by the fact that most 
constitutions in ancient Greece were democratic or oligarchical 
(c. 11. 1296 a 228q.: 7 (5). 1. 1301 b 39 8q.), just as the view that 
there were only two winds, the North and the South, may well have 
been suggested by the fact that the wind blew oftenest from these 
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quarters (Meteor. 2. 4. 361a 6: cp. Theophrast. Fragm. 5. 2 
Wimmer). 

15. odrw nat ray toAtrediv 8do, sc. f8n doxei civas: Cp. 20, xal yap 
éxet riBevrat eidn Bvo. 

18. Sowep dy roig wvedpacs «.7.A. Cp. Meteor. 2. 6. 3644 19, 
SrAws 8d rd pev Bépea rovrey Kadeira, ra Sé véria. wpooribera: 8¢ rad 
wav Cehupucc rep Bopég (Yuxpérepa ydp &4 1d dd dvopaw mveiv), vorp Be 
rd dwnAuoricd (Oeppdrepa yap rq ax’ dvarods wveiv), For the reversal 
in the order of the words, rév pew (épupor rou Bopeov, rou 8é vdérou rép 
edpoy, cp. 27-29 and see note on 1277 4 31. 

19. rod Bopéou, sc. «los. 

24. ddnOdorepoy 82 nai BéAriov ds tpeis SceiNopey x.7r.A. The 
inquirers criticized by Aristotle regarded democracy and oligarchy 
as the forms of constitution of which the rest are deviations, but 
Aristotle is always inclined to point to a mean form as the best and 
to regard the extremes between which it lies as deviations from it. 
Each of the moral virtues, for instance, is a peodrns between two 
extreme states which are deviations from it (Eth. Nic. 2. 5. 1106b 
27 sqq.: 2. 9. 1109b 18, 6 puxpdy rov ed wapexBaiver), and the 
Dorian mode is a midway mode between two deviation-forms 
(Pol. 5 (8). 5. 13404 42 sqq.). That the correct form of constitu- 
tion assumes only one or two shapes, while the deviation-forms 
are many, is quite what we should expect: cp. Eth. Nic. 2. 5. 
1106 b 28, és ro pév duaprdvey woAddayas éoriy (rd yap Kaxdy rov 
aneipov, &s ol TvOaydpetos cixafoy, rd 8 ayabdy rou swerepacpévov), rd 8é 
xaropOoiy povayas, where Aristotle follows Plato, Rep. 445 C, & pe 
eiva: eidos rijs dperijs, drepa 34 ris xaxias. Cp. also 7 (5). 1. 13014 
26 sqq., where the existence of a multiplicity of constitutions is 
traced to the fact that men err (dpapravdvrev) in their attempts to 
realize rd Sixasoy nal rd car dyadoyiay foov. *AdnOéorepov cai BéAriwy, 
because it is better so to classify constitutions as to give prominence 
to the best. ‘Os iyeis dceiAoper, i.e. in c. 2, where dpwroxparia 
and Saoeia are said to be the best constitution, and oligarchy, 
democracy, and tyranny to be deviation-forms (1289 a 38, b 9). 
Aristotle, however, speaks in the passage before us as if the polity 
was also a deviation-form, but this is probably by inadvertence; 
he speaks more exactly in c. 8. 1293 b 23 sqq. Plato had already 
said in Rep. 445 D, 449 A, that the best constitution may take the 
form either of a kingship or of an aristocracy, and that all other 
constitutions are deviation-forms of it. Aristotle’s teaching in 3. 7. 
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1279 b 4 sqq. (cp. 6 (4). 2. 1289 26-30) is different (see vol. 1. 
p. 218). 

27. Sdcyapyixds pew xd. Oligarchy is here compared with 
tense modes like the mixo-Lydian (5 (8). 5. 13404 42 8qq.) and 
democracy with relaxed modes like the softer variety of the Ionian. 
The metaphor recurs in 7 (5). 4. 13044 20 sqq. and in Plut. 
Pericl. c. 15, Coriolan. c. 5 sud fin., and Lycurg. c. 29 sub fin. 
Cp. also °A6, Hod. c. 26. 1 2, perd 8€ ravra curéSauen dxicobai piddar 
rip wolsreiay 8:4 rovs spobtpes Snuaysyourras, and Demosth. c. 
Androt. c. 51, sdvra spadrepa €orw év Sqpoxparig. 

C.4. 80. 06 Sei 82 r1Odvar Sypoxpariay x.r.4. In reves Aristotle prob- 
ably refers among others to Plato, who had said in Polit. 291 D, 
SE. cai pera povapyiay isos Tis dy, olpat, ray twd tay GAlyes Suvacreiay. 
NE. 20. was 8 of; EE, rpirow 8¢ cyjpa xoXsreias ovy 4 Tou wAnbous 
dpxn, Squoxparia roSvopa «Anbcioa; The reason why Aristotle takes 
so much pains here to correct this definition of democracy and 
oligarchy appears to be that he holds that it tends to facilitate the 
error of reducing all constitutions to these two forms. He seeks, 
therefore, to show that democracy and oligarchy cannot be defined 
as forms in which supremacy falls to the majority or to the few, or 
even (though we thus approach nearer to the truth) as forms in 
which supremacy falls to éAev6epia or to wealth; they are rather 
forms in which the ¢Aewepo: being a majority, and the rich being 
a few, rule. Two things (éAev@epia and superior numbers), or even 
three, if we add poverty, must be conjoined in those who are 
supreme in a democracy, and two things (wealth and paucity), or 
three, if we add high birth, in those who are supreme in an 
oligarchy. If we thus define democracy and oligarchy, it becomes 
impossible to group all constitutions under these two heads and to 
treat polity as a kind of democracy and aristocracy as a kind of 
oligarchy, for in the polity the hoplites rule, who do not belong to 
the poorer class, and in the aristocracy rule falls not to wealth or 
to high birth, but to virtue. It is evident, then, that this inquiry as 
to the true definition of democracy and oligarchy is not altogether 
out of place here, looking to what precedes it, but we are surprised 
that no notice is taken in it of the similar inquiry in 3. 8, especially 
as a different definition of democracy and oligarchy is there arrived 
at, and one which takes fuller account of the difficulties of the 
question. For if in a democracy the free-born and poor being 
@ majority rule, and in an oligarchy the rich and noble being few 
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in number rule, what are we to call the constitutions in which the 
free-born and poor not being a majority rule, and those in which 
the rich and noble not being few rule? They cannot be called 
democracies, nor can they be called oligarchies. This difficulty 
is considered and solved in 3. 8, but it is neither considered nor 
solved in the chapter before us. It should be noted that, notwith- 
standing what he says here and in c. 8. 1294 a 11 8qq., Aristotle 
takes 1d xipiow elvas rd ddgav rois wdeioow as a mark of democracy in 
1291 b 37 sqq., in 7 (5). 9. 1310 a 28 sqq., and in 8 (6). 2. 1317b 
4 8qq-; (cp. 8 (6). 3. 1318 a 18 sqq., 24 8qq.). 

81. dwhés obrws, ‘in this unqualified way’: cp. Plato, Gorg. 
468 C (where Stallbaum translates, ‘ sic simpliciter, ita ut nihil aliud 
respiciamus ’), Protag. 351 C, and other passages referred to by 
Ast, Lex. Platon. s. v. drAdés. 

nai yap dv raig dAcyapxiats nai wavtaxou Td whdov pdpos Kuptoy, i.e. 
7d mhéop pdpos réy perexdvrav ris wodireias (Cp. Cc. 8. 1294 a IT Sqq.). 

85. tots tpraxoaiors xai wévnow «.1.X.,‘to those who are but three 
hundred in number and poor, though free-born’ (or perhaps ‘ of 
citizen-birth ’) ‘and alike in all other respects.’ For rois rpeaxooios 
nal wémow, cp. 8 (6). 3. 1318 a 25, ra rey wovcioy Kal eAarréver, and 
6 (4). 16. 1300b 22, rd wept rév ilo» cuvadAcypdroy Kai éxdvreav 
péyeBos, and Polyaen. Strateg. 5. 47, rovs wéyyras xai we{ovs rois 
ebrdpots Kai issrevon cuvexpoucer. 

87. rodrous, i.e. the members of the wdédks in which this is the 
case. 

el wévnres pév ddlyou elev, xpeirrovg 82 x.t.d., ‘if there were 
a few men poor but stronger,’ etc. 

89. Thy toradmy, sc. woArrefay. For similar omissions see notes 
on 1266 b x and 12794 9. 

8. dhedOepor prev ydp woddoi, wArodorr 8° ddfyou, ‘for there are 1290 b. 
many free-born, but few rich.’ 

4. nai yap @y «.7.A., ‘for otherwise, etc. (i.e. if we define 
oligarchy as the rule of a few). 

5. reves. Herodotus says (3. 20: see above on 1282 b 27) that 
the Ethiopians chose their kings in this way (Schneider, Eaton). 
The case, however, which Aristotle is imagining is the choice not 
of kings, but of magistrates for their stature. In Hist. An. 2. 1. 
4998 20, Somep Atyovol rwes, Herodotus (3. 103) is similarly 
referred to. 

4 ward xdddog. For the choice of kings on this principle, see 
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(with Schneider, Eaton, and Sus.”) Athen. Deipn. §66 c, Strabo, 
pp. 699 and 822, and Nic. Damasc. Fragm. 142 (Miller, Fr. Hist. 
Gr. 3. 463), but these passages refer to kings, not magistrates. 

7. 0082 rodroig pdvovy, i.e. wAoure xal dAcvbepig. 

8. add’ éwei «.1.X., ‘but since there are more elements than one 
both in a democracy and in an oligarchy, we must add this further 
distinction that,’ etc. It is implied that democracy does not exist 
unless all its elements (the free-born, the many, and the poor) are 
present in the ruling class, nor oligarchy, unless all its elements 
(the rich, the few, and the noble) are present in the ruling class. 
Anjpos here = dnypoxparia, as in 1290 b 1 and c. 3. 1290a 16. For 
the expression pépca rob dypou cal ris ddcyapxias, cp. 8 (6). 4. 13194 
24, ra 8 Aa wAnOn narra cyxeddy, €£ Sy ai Aosral Sqpoxparias ovrectacr, 
wo\k@ avdérepa rovrer. The elements :of a democracy or an 
oligarchy seem here to be the elements of which the dominant 
class in each is composed. The term péproy rps rodireias is other- 
wise uséd in c. 14. 1297 b 37, c. 15. 1299 a 4, and 7 (5). 1.1301b 
22. For sAciova neut. plur. (not wAciw), cp. c. 2. 1289b 13. The 
neuter plural substantive pépia is followed, as often elsewhere, by 
a verb in the plural. 

©. of dedOepo. must here mean ‘those of full citizen-birth.’ In 
Apollonia on the Ionian Gulf (for «ddr is to be supplied, see note 
on 1329 b 20) and in Thera no one seems at one time to have been 
accounted of full citizen-birth who was not a descendant of the 
earliest settlers. "Hoay, 12, implies that this was no longer the case 
in Aristotle’s day. Compare 3. 2. 1275 b 23 sqq., where we read 
that there were those who denied the name of citizen to any one 
who could not trace back his origin to two or three or more citizen 
grandfathers. Apollonia and Thera in a similar spirit required of 
those who held office a pedigree reaching back to the very founda- 
tion of the colony. Oligarchy in these two cities was evidently of 
an old-world type, based on nobility of birth rather than on wealth. 
Apollonia was in many respects a kind of foil to its neighbour 
Epidamnus; it was an ebvoperdry wddes (Strabo, p. 316), whereas 
Epidamnus was famous for its civil broils (Thuc. 1. 24. 3). It was 
situated nearly seven miles from the sea, and more than one mile 
from the river Aous (Strabo, ibid.), whereas Epidamnus was a seaport ; 
unlike Epidamnus, it kept strangers at a distance, just as Sparta did 
(Aelian, Var. Hist. 13. 15, dre ArodA@mara fernAacias érotou kara roe 
Aaxedaspinoy vépur 'Emddurwn dé emidnpciy mapeixov rp Bovdopere). 
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12. of Saddpovres nar’ edydveray xai wprot natacydévres Tas 
dwoixias. Kai seems here to be explanatory; nobility in these two 
States was based on descent from the earliest settlers, for rparos 
xaracyévres vas dwouias no doubt includes the descendants of the 
original settlers, as well as the original settlers themselves. 03 
mparo xaracxévres rads dwouias were the founders not only of the 
State but of its worships (Rhet. ad Alex. 3. 1423 36, «al drs ray 
xporey olxi(évray tas médeis nai trois Geois idpucapévwr ra lepd pddiora 
Sei Sapevery rads wept rois Geovs drtyedcias). Compare the monopoly 
of the more important offices at Thurii by the Sybarite element in 
its citizen-body (Diod. 12. 11.1: Pol. 7 (5). 3. 1303 a 31 sqq.), and 
similar distinctions within the citizen-bodies of some Phoenician 
settlements (Freeman, Sicily, 1. 294). The same thing happened 
at Venice according to Machiavelli, Discorsi sopra la prima Deca 
di Tito Livio, 1. 6 sz#. ‘As a great number of people were forced 
to retire into those isles where Venice now stands, and the multitude 
at last increased to such a degree that it became necessary to make 
some laws, in order to live peaceably and securely together, they 
established a form of government, and assembling frequently in 
council to deliberate on the affairs of the city, when they thought 
they were numerous enough to form a State, they ordained that 
nobody that should come thereafter to live amongst them should 
have any share in the government; and in course of time, when 
a sufficient number of inhabitants outside the government had 
settled in the place to give distinction to those who governed, 
they called themselves Gentlemen, and the others men of the 
People’ (Farneworth’s Translation with some modifications). 
Compare the way in which in the South African Republic 
the Boers have excluded the Uitlanders from full participation in 
the suffrage. 

14. ddjtyou Svres woddév. For this use of the partitive genitive, 
cp. Plato, Tim. 39 C, ra» & drdr\av nis mepiddove obx dvvevonxdres 
dxOporot, wry Griyor Tay srodAGy. 

odre Ay ef whodovor x.1.h., ‘nor if the rich rule [not because of their 
wealth, but] simply because they are more numerous than the poor, 
does an oligarchy exist.’ Cp. 3. 8. 12804 £, dxayxaioy pév, Erov dy 
Epywo: bd wdovrop dy +’ éhavrovs dy re welovs, civas ravrny dAcyapxiay, 
where && wAovroy is emphatic. As to the reading dAcyapyia see 
critical note on 1290 b 15. 

15. olov dv Kodogav: 7d akardy. For the fact cp. Athen. Deipn. 
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526asqq. The war with the Lydians referred to occurred during 
the reign of Gyges, who captured Colophon (Hdt. 1. 14), and 
therefore during the first half of the seventh century before Christ 
(Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 2. 458). Colophon was not only strong 
in cavalry at the time of which Aristotle speaks, but also had 
a fleet (Strabo, p. 643). 

16. paxpdy odciay. Cp. 8 (6). 7. 1321 a 11. 

18. xdpio. tis dpxiis Gow, ‘have rule in their hands’: cp. 1290 a 
33, xUptot ris wodsrelas, and 35, wy peraddotev dpyys. The phrase is 
not a common one. For ris dpyns cp. 4 (7). 8. 1328 b 8, mpds te 
THY apxyy. 

21. “Or pev ody...24. wid. The first of these sentences is 
repeated in 1291 b 14 sq., and it is likely enough that the disquisition 
which finds a place between these two identical remarks is a subse- 
quent addition, whether it was inserted here by Aristotle or by some 
later hand. The sentences from 21, drs pé» ody, to 24, wéAu, look as 
if they had been added by some editor, who has sought to link 
together two inconsistent disquisitions on the plurality of constitutions 
found by him in Aristotle’s manuscript or among his papers. See 
note on 1289b 27. The inquiry just concluded is said to have 
shown that there are more constitutions than one and why—an 
inadequate account of its drift—and the inquiry now announced is 
said to be designed to show that there are more constitutions than 
‘those which have been mentioned’ and what they are and why 
this is so, but in reality the two inquiries deal with the same subject, 
though they are not at all in agreement (see note on 1289 b 27). 
Congreve, Sus., and others take ‘ the constitutions which have been 
mentioned ’ (raw elpnuéver, 22) to be democracy and oligarchy, and 
certainly it is not easy to see what else the words can mean. But 
then it seems difficult not to attach the same meaning to réy 
elpnpévor rolurady in 37; yet, if we do so, we must conclude that the 
inquiry which commences in 22 is intended to prove, not that there 
are more kinds of constitution than democracy and oligarchy, but 
that there are many varieties of democracy and oligarchy. This, 
however, can hardly be what it is intended to prove, for it is a point 
to the proof of which a separate inquiry (1291 b 15-30) is devoted. 
We seem, therefore, to be compelled to fall back on the only 
alternative open to us, which is to explain rép elpnpéveow wodcrechy In 
37 differently from ray ecipnpévay in 22, and to take the former 
expression to refer to the six constitutions enumerated in c. 2. 
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1289 a 26-30, and the latter to refer to the two constitutions, 
democracy and oligarchy. 

28. rhv eipnpévny apérepoy, in c. 3. 1289 b 27. 

25. dowep ody ef Luou mponpodpefa AaPelv efSn «.7.A. Eucken 
(Methode der Aristotelischen Forschung, p. 54) distinguishes this 
deductive mode of arriving at a classification of animals from the 
inductive method by which the classification of animals is arrived 
at which we find in Aristotle’s zoological works (for this see 
Dr. Ogle, Aristotle on the Parts of Animals, p. xxxiii). The two 
methods are mentioned side by side, as Eucken points out, in 
Top. 1. 8. 103 b 3 sqq. in reference to the inquiry contained in 
that passage how many kinds of rairdy there are. The teaching, 
however, of the text as to the nature of a zoological species agrees 
in the main with that of the zoological works. Both there and here 
Aristotle bases identity of species on identity of parts: see Ogle, 
p. 148, who says, ‘When the individuals in a group are precisely 
alike in all their parts, the group is a species,’ and p. 141, and cp. 
Hist. An. 1. 6. 491a 14 sqq. and De Part. An. 1. 4. 644b 7 sqq. 
We note, indeed, one difference between the passage before us and 
the teaching of the zoological works, for while in them we are told 
that a difference in any one part suffices to produce a difference of 
species, we are told here that only a difference in a necessary part 
‘ does so. The question then arises, what parts are necessary to an 
animal. The list of necessary parts here given is a good deal longer 
than that which we find in De Part. An. 2. 10. 655 b 29, mao yap 
rois {pos Kai reAeiots v0 rd avayxadrata pdépia dom, 9 Te déxovrus 
ry tpodny cal 7 Td mepirrapa adyoovow, Or in Hist. An. 1. 2. 488b 29, 
ravrov 8 dort trav (pwr xowa pdpa, p déxeras rw rpopyy xai eis 8 déxerat 
..» pera 8€ ravra Ga Kowa pépra tye: ra mAciora ray (pov mpos Tovras, 
B adinos rd wepirropa tis rpopis [xal j AapBavec|* ob yap naow imdpye 
rouro. xadeira: 3 7 wey AapBaver, ordua, eis O Be Béxerat, cola (where 
Aubert and Wimmer omit cal 7 AapBdves), or in Hepl vedrnros xai yijpws 
2. 468 a 13, rptav 8€é pepay dyrev eis A diapetras wayra rd ré\ea Tay 
(pov, dvds pév 9 Odxeras Thy rpopny, évds 3 5 1d mepirrapa mpoierat, Tpirou 
de rov pécov TovTay, rovro év pev Trois peyioras rev (Gov Kadeirat or7nOos, 
év 3¢ rois GAdors rd dvdAoyov .. . doa 8 atray dori wopevrixd, mpdoxerras 
rat pdépia ra mpos raurny my tmnpeciay, ols rd may otcovas KUTOS, OKEéAN Te 
xal wédes xai rd rovros fxovra ri abriy duvayw. In the passage before 
us Aristotle appears rightly to mark off the parts which serve for 
locomotion from those which it is necessary that every animal should 
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possess. He can hardly mean that any and every difference in 
@ necessary part suffices to constitute a difference of species, for in 
that case blue-eyed men would belong to a different species from 
black-eyed men. Bonitz (Ind. rg1 b 54 sqq.) points out that eid 
is used here and in 36 interchangeably with yérn, 33. See above 
on 1258b 32. 

wperoy has nothing to answer to it, for it does not seem to be 
taken up by mpése 82 rovros, 28 ; the second step, however, apparently 
ig to point out the possible varieties of each part. A similar question 
arises as to the use of spérop in 7 (5). 1. 1301 a 26 (see note). 

26. ind te tiv aicOyrnpier, Organs of touch and taste are 
regarded by Aristotle as the most indispensable (De An. 3. 12. 
434b 11 sqq.): next come organs of smell. Aristotle doubts 
whether some animals possess organs of sight and hearing (Hist. 
An. 4. 8. 535 a 13 8qq.). 

27. td tis tpophs épyactixdy, i.e. the mouth: cp. Hist. An. 2. 5. 
501 b 29,6 8 eddpas dddvras pdv Zyet rérrapas ep’ éxdrepa, ols xarepyafera 
rHy tpopyy, and epi vecrnros 3. 469 a 2, havepdy roivuy Gri piay pév rive 
épyaciay 4) rou ordparos Aaroupye: Suvayus, érdpay 8 7 THs KocAias wepi rip 
Tpodny. 

28. ols xivetrar popiorg, like c. 5. 1292 b 8, Scwep 4 repameis ev rais 
povapyiats kat wepl He redevraias ebropey Onpoxparias ey rais Onpoxparias. 

29. «i 8) rocaira [cidn| pévor. Cp. Eth. Nic. 3. 7. 1114b 12, 
where e 8} ravr’ dari» dAn6y similarly refers back to what has 
preceded. I cannot follow Thurot and Sus. in reading e 8¢ in 
place of «i 39. As to ef 89 see note on 1331 a 10, and as to [etdy] 
see critical note. Supply pda with rovavra from popios, 28. 

30. ordépards twa whelw yéyn. So birds have a peculiar kind of 
mouth (Hist. An. 2. 12. 5044 19, ordépa 3 ol dpubes Exovcrs pty Dov Se" 
obre yap xeiAn ofr d8dvras fxovew, ddda pryxos). As to differences in 
the xoiriia, see De Part. An. 3. 14. 674 a 21 sqq. ‘In homine pars 
motus est pes, in ave ala, in pisce pinna, et rursus in homine bini 
pedes, in beluis fere quaterni, et rursus in quaternis alu fissi, alii 
solidi’ (Giph. p. 431). As to rad wheiw yévn see note on 1319 b 34. 

82. rodruy, sc. ra» diadopay (cp. 34, diapopds). 

83. areiw yérn Lyov. In 25 we have (ov (not (ger) eidy. In 
just the same way we have in Plato, Rep. 445 D, wévre (rpéwos cic) 
wo\tre@y, and in Laws 735 A, dvo moNcrelas eidn. 

tairrdv Loov, ‘ the same kind of animal.’ 

35. rovtwy, Sc. ra» diahopay. 
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ourSuacpoi, cp. c. 9. 1294 1 sq. 

86. rob Lwou. See note on 1286 b 17. 

87. tov adrov Sé tpdétrov Kai TGy eipnudvey wodtTeay, ‘and it is the 
same with the constitutions that have been mentioned’: i, e. there 
are as many kinds of them as there are possible combinations of 
the various forms of necessary parts of the State. For the gen. see 
above on 1253b 27. As to ‘the constitutions that have been 
mentioned’ see above on 21-24. Itis easy to see how differences in 
some of the parts of the State enumerated here (e.g. in the fighting, 
the judicial, the well-to-do, the deliberative, and the official classes) 
would cause a difference in the constitution, but how would 
differences in the cultivating or day-labouring class or in the class 
of artisans or shopkeepers do so? And to what differences in 
these classes does Aristotle refer? Probably he refers partly to 
differences in the relative numbers of these classes (for the effect of 
such differences on the constitution see c, 12. 1296 b 26 sqq.) and 
partly to differences in their composition. For instance, if the 
Bdvavoo: or the ayopaios or the Ores consisted to a large extent of 
persons open to exception on the score of their extraction (half- 
servile, it may be, or half-alien or illegitimate), and persons of this 
kind had access to the deliberative, the dicasteries, and the magis- 
tracies, the result would be that an advanced form of democracy 
would exist. 

89. dowep efpyra: wodAdts, in 3. 1. 1274 b 38 sqq., 3. 12. 12834 
14 8qq., 6 (4). 3. 1289 b 27 sq., and 6 (4). 4. 1290 b 23 8q. 

&y pev ody x.t.. For the differences between this list of the 
necessary parts of a State and that given in 4 (7). 8, see vol. i. p. 97. 

40. of xadodpevor yewpyoi. Here, as in 4 (7). 8. 1328 b 20 sqq., 
Aristotle omits from his enumeration herdsmen, shepherds, fisher- 
men, and hunters, though these also are providers of food; perhaps 
he is concerned both here and there only with those whose services 
cannot be dispensed with. Plato had spoken in the same way in 
Rep. 369 D. As to the expression of cadovpevor yewpyoi see note 
on 1331 D9. 


2. dv dvev wédw dduvvarov oixetoOar. We see from 3. 12. 1283 a 1291 a. 


20 sqq. (cp. 8 (6). 8. 1321 b 6 sqq.) that this phrase includes both 
the things without which a State cannot exist and the things without 
which it cannot exist nobly. 

8. tag Sé eis tpuphy H 13 nadds Liv. These are the two opposites 
to that which is necessary, for ra d»ayxaia are contrasted both with 
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ra els eboynpuocivny Kal meptovoiay (4 (7). 10. 1329 b 27 sqq.) and with 
ra xahd (4 (7). 14. 1333 &@ 32 8q.). 

4. tpirov 8 dyopatoy x.r.4. For the omission of the article before 
d-yopatoy see critical note. For ras spaces cal rds aeas cp. 1291 b 19, 
1d dyopaioy rd wept dry xat wpaciw diarpiBov: Eth. Eud. 1. 4.1215 2 31, 
xpnparioricds 8¢ (réyvas) ras xpos dyopas pév (cyopaces Sylburg, Sus.) 
xal mpdces xarpdscas: Plato, Rep. 525 C, obx avys ov3¢ mpdvews xapu 
ws éundpous f xarnAovs pederavras: and Xen. De Vect. 3.12. Neither 
rd dyopaioy nor rd 6yrudy is included among the necessary parts 
of a wéds in 4 (7). 8. 1328 b 48qq., though it is afterwards implied 
that rd 6y7rudy is among them (see vol. i. p. 97), but in 8 (6). 8. 
1321 b 14 sqq. buying and selling are treated as necessary incidents 
of life in a wdAs, and in the passage before us Aristotle goes farther 
and treats gumopo: and xdmmdo as necessary classes. The term 
rd dyopaiov is used here apparently in a sense inclusive both of 
€uropo and of xamndo, but in Xen. De Vect. 3. 12 sq. (cp. Xen. 
Mem. 3. 7.6 and Plato, Rep. 371 D) ropa are distinguished from 
ayopaiosz, ‘The ayopaio: were so called because most selling was done 
in or near the agora (see Bitchsenschtitz, Besitz und Erwerb, p. 469 
sq.). The Bavavoos rexviras and the @jres, however, were frequenters 
of the agora as well as of dyopaio: (8 (6). 4. 1319 a 28 sqq.). In rd 
mepl ras mpacets xai rds @pds Kal Tas ¢usopias cai xamnXcias ONe wepi Serves 
for all the substantives because the things they represent are nearly 
akin. Compare the use of mepi in 4 (7). 6. 1327 b 16 sqq. and 
4 (7). 12. 1331 b 6 sqq. 

6. 1d Onrcxdy. The existence in ancient Greece of a numerous 
class of this kind deserves notice, for, according to Mommsen, Rém. 
Staatsrecht, 2. 474. 4, ‘the working of free persons for hire was 
confined in Italy within narrow limits.’ 

7. 8 rodrwv ob8ey Frrév dorw dvayxatoy dmdpyew, For the con- 
struction see note on 1329 4 35. 

8. ph ydp «.1.X., ‘for is it not impossible that it should be meet 
to give the name of State to a State which is by nature the slave 
of others?’ For dco» elva cp. 3. 14.1285 b 175q. For the use of 
wy here see note on 1263a 41. As to the importance of valour 
to a State compare a Delphic response to Lycurgus quoted in Diod. 
7. 14. 2 and the comment of Ephorus in the next section, and also 
Ephor. ap. Strab. p. 480. 

9. thy duce, BouAnv, not riyy: Cp. I. 2. 12534 3, 6 dwokts &a 


vow cai ob dia rvyny. 


gg er ae at 
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10. adrdpxys yap 4 wédis, Td 82 Boddovy odx avrapxes. For the 
reversal in the order of the words see note on 1277 a 31. 

Td Se Soidov obx adrapxes. Cp. 1. 2. 12524 26-34, and 1. 5. 1264 
b 20 sqq. 

11. For év rq wodtreig see note on 1342432. The reference is to 
Rep. 369 B-371 E. For coupes, ody ixavis 8¢ etpyras Bonitz (Ind. 
S.V. xouyyds) compares De Caelo, 2. 9. 2gob 14 sq. and 2. 13. 295b 16, 

@not yap 6 Zexpdrns «.1.A. Contrast Eth. Nic. 9. 10. 1170 b 31, 
ore yap éx déxa avOpamey yévor’ dy rods. 

14. wddiv 8é wpocriOnow x... Cp. Rep. 370 D. 

16. én. 8 euwopdy te xai xdwydov. Cp. Rep. 371 A-D. The 
word xawnAos is often used by Plato, but seldom by Aristotle, who 
here repeats it from Plato. It is omitted by mistake in the Index 
Aristotelicus. 

taita, mdvra, neuter, though referring to men: see notes on 
1263a 1, 1289b 25, and 1307a 39, and Holden’s note on Xen. 
Oecon. 6. 13, r@AAa ra rowtra, who compares Demosth. Phil. 1. 8, 
xaténrnxe wdvra ravra, and refers to Jebb’s note on Soph. O. T. 1195. 
As to the order ravra mayra, not wayra ravra, see critical note on 
1282 a 40. 

yiveras, ‘comes to be’: cp. 7 (5). 4.1304 b 5, 7 (5). 6. 1305 a 39; 
and 8 (6). 1. 13174 24. 

17. Tijs mpatys wodews, cp. 4 (7). 4. 1326 b 7 sqq. 

és tay dvayxaiew Te xdpw wacay wow cuveorynKutay, AN’ od rod 
KaAod paddoy, toov ta Seondmy onutéey tre nat yewpyov. All that 
Plato says is that the mds comes into being for the supply of the 
physical needs of those who form it, and Aristotle himself describes 
the wékis in I. 2. 1252b 29 a8 ywwopévy rou (hy évexey. Still a real 
difference exists between them, for it is evident from the passage 
before us that in Aristotle’s view soldiers and judges and delibera- 
tors must find a place even in the mpérn wéds, whereas Plato thinks 
that soldiers need not, and says nothing about judges and deliber- 
ators. Plato’s language is open, in Aristotle’s opinion, to another 
objection also. It implies that shoemakers are as uecessary to 
a més as Cultivators, which is far from being the case. 

19. 1d 8e mpowodepoty x.1.4. Cp. Rep. 373 D, ovxot» ris rév mAn- 
cioy xopas Huiv drorpnréoy . . . ToAeENTOpey OW Td pera ToOUTO, & T'Aavecy ; 
According to 4 (7). 8. 1328 b 7 sqq. a military force is necessary not 
only for defence against external foes, but also to control insub- 
ordinate members of the State. 
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20. wpw 4... natacréow. See note on 1336 b 21. 

22. ddAd phy... 38. wehews. Cp. 3.12. 1283 a 19-13. 1283 a 
26 and 4 (7). 4. 1326a 16-25. For the necessity of a judicial 
authority within the State, cp. 4 (7). 8. 1328 b 13 sqq.: 1.2. 
12534 378q.: 8(6). 8. 13224 §8qq. For ral é rois rérrapos cai 
Trois érogvowoww xowevois, where ¢» is not repeated, see note on 
1289 b 34. 

25. ra troaira, ‘parts of the aforesaid kind,’ i.e. xphoysa wpos 
mokirixdy Biov, NOt mpbs ry dxayxaiay ypyow. For the contrast cp. 
I. 5. 1254b 28 sqq. 

27. Sixarogdvyns Sixacrixhs. Compare the account of 9 rjs rer 
ducoray dvvdpews i8ia dpery given in Plato, Polit. 305 B. The refer- 
ence to the &Kacorvyn d&cxaorsxn possessed by judges and to the 
auveots modtrixn possessed by deliberators serves to sharpen the 
contrast between judges and deliberators on the one hand and ré 
ele rijy dvayxaiay ypjow ovrreivovra on the other, and to suggest a 
resemblance between the former classes and the soul. 

Td Boudeudpevoy, Sep dori ouvdvews wodtrixijs Epyor. Cp. Eth. 
Nic. 6. §. 1140 4 25, 8oxet 87 ppovipow elvas rd SivacGa cares Bovde- 
cacba nepi ra air@ cyaba nai cupdépovra, ot Kara pépos, olow woia mpos 
bylcay, xpos loxuv, dAAG rola pds rd ed (qv. I incline, looking to this 
passage, to translate ovveors woAcrexn here as ‘ political prudence,’ and 
not as ‘the political art,’ as Sus.’ Ind. s. v. 

28. xai taér’ etre x.t.4., ‘and whether these three kinds of work 
fall to separate classes or to the same persons makes no difference 
to the argument, for it often happens to the same persons to be 
hoplites and cultivators (and yet hoplites and cultivators are distinct 
parts of the State].’ For the construction ovdey diapéepe: cfre. . . etre, 
cp. Rhet. 3. 15. 14164 5. 

81. xai radra xai éxeiva, i.e. both parts contributing to political 
life and parts contributing to merely necessary uses, or in other 
words both parts which constitute the soul of the State and parts 
which constitute its body. 

32. 16 ye Swdurndy, ‘the hoplite force at any. rate,’ whatever we 
may think of other branches of the fighting class, such as trireme- 
oarsmen: cp. 4 (7). 6. 1327 b 8, ot&éy yip atrois (i.e. réy vavrinty 
SyAov) pépos eivas Bet ris médews. 

33. gB8oporv, The sixth part has not been named, and some 
think that a mention of it has been lost in a lacuna before €S8opo», 
but probably the judicial authority (22 sqq.) is the sixth, notwith- 
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standing the renewed reference to it in 39 sq. That the rich are 
a necessary part of the State, we see from Dio Chrys. Or. 38 (2. 


130 R), ef 8¢ wdoas pév rais méAeat, paddow Bé rais peydAms, Sei per Kal: 


téy wdovolov, tva cai yopyyaoc cal dirorimayras rauri ra vevouiopera 
daraynpara, 

34. Sy8oov 82 «.7.. Kai is explanatory, as often elsewhere. 
Hesych. (s. v. Sgysoupyds), mapa ois Awptedow of dpyovres, rd Snpdow 
mparroyres: Etym. Magn. (s. v. dnptoupyds), 8npsoupyot 8é éxadowwro mapa 
re Apyelots xal Gecoadois of wepi ra rédn (see Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 
327. 3)- 

35. Aeroupyotv, See above on 12794 FI. 

36. rods Suvaydvous dpyev, ‘those who are fit to serve as 
magistrates’: cp. 1291 b 6 and 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 32. 





40. raira, i.e. rd BovdeverOa: wai xpivew rept rey Sicaiey rois dudi- 


oByrotew. Sus.* (Note 1189) misses a reference to the work of rd 
wept rds dpyds Aeruvpyoury, but we often note an absence in the 
Politics of absolute completeness and precision. 

1, dvayxaioy xai perdxovras efvai twas dperiis tr&v modwrixdy. 
These words have been interpreted in different ways. Some have 
taken ray woderixay as in the genitive after rwas: so Vet. Int. (‘ neces- 
sarium et aliquos politicorum esse participantes virtute’), Vict., 
Congreve, and Welldon. Sepulveda, however, following Aretinus 
and followed by Giph. and Schn., translates ‘ utique necesse est ut 
aliqui sint virtutis res civiles attingentis compotes,’ while Sus. (and 
perhaps Lamb.) takes ra» modtruaw as in the genitive after dperis, 
but makes the words masc. and not neuter. Sepulveda is probably 
right: cp. Plato, Laws 643 D, réAcov elvas ris rod mpdypares aperis 
(Stallbaum, ‘virtutis quam negotium ipsius postulat ’). 

2. tag pév odvx.t.dA. Cp. 4 (7). 9. 1328b 25 8sqq. The cultivator 
in ancient Greece seems to have been sometimes also a handicrafts- 
man—an interesting fact. This is confirmed by Diod. :. 74. 7, 
mapa per yup rois ors (i.e. other races than the Egyptian) dei» gore 
tous texviras mepl woddd 77 dcavoig nepromapévous xal bs thy wAcovegiav 
#4) pévorras rd rrapdnay éml rijs Bias épyacias’ of pev yap épdmrovras 
yewpyias, of 8 ¢usropias xowwwvovew k.7rr.: Cp. also Plato, Rep. 397 E, 551 
Esq. That cultivators and handicraftsmen were often also soldiers 
is well known. Méy ody is answered by dAAd, 7. Avvdpes, ‘ powers’ 
or ‘ capacities,’ such as the capacity to fight or to till the soil. 

5. dvrivwovodvras $2 xai tis dperijs wdvres, So that they would not 
admit that a separate class of men possessed of virtue is a necessary 


1291 b. 
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part of the State. ‘ Virtue also,’ as well as serving in war, tilling 
the soil, judging, etc. Cp. Eth. Nic. 9. 4. 1166a 10, mpds éavréw de 
roUr@y «xacTor TH émcexes Umdpyes, Trois 8 Aowrois, 7 TowUTOs UrokapPe- 
vovow iva, and 1166 b 3 sq., and also the sarcastic line of Cratinus 
(Inc. Fab. Fragm. 141: Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 2. 221), 

avdpar dpicray saca yapyaipe mds. 

6. nai tds wielorag dpxds Apxew olovra: SdvacGa, so that they 
would not admit that a separate official class is a necessary part of 
the State. That the demos did not claim a share in all offices, we 
see from [Xen.] Rep. Ath. 1. 3 (cp. Pol. 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 20 sq.). 
According to King George the Third (quoted by Bryce, American 
Commonwealth, 2. 484) ‘every man is good enough for any place 
he can get.’ 

7. 80 raéta pépy pddtota elvar Soxet wédews, of ewopo: Kai ao 
Gwopo.. Taira, i.e. of revdpevos xad of sAovrovpres, or, in Aristotle’s own 
words, of edropo: xat of dropos. Taira (= obros), like ravra in 10, is 
attracted into the gender of pépn (cp. airy in 5 (8). 3. 1337 b 32) 
Aristotle on the contrary holds that a fighting class, judges, and 
deliberators are parts of the State in the fullest sense, and not the 
rich and the poor (1291 a 24 8qq.). 

9. dr 8é xt. As to ravra see preceding note. The rich and 
the poor are again referred to. Cp. 7 (5). 4. 13044 38, asvovsras 
3 al woXreias nai dray rdvavria elvas Soxovvra pépy ris wédcos ioaly 
ddAnAots, olov of wAovawns xai 6 dipos, and 7 (5). 8. 1308 b 25 sqq., 
where the dopo: and the efropo are spoken of as dvrixeipeva pdpu. 
‘Evavria is emphatic—not only parts of the State, as the rich and 
the poor have been said to be in 7 sq., but also opposite parts of 
the State, and it is into opposite parts embodying attributes which 
cannot be combined that a whole should be divided (cp. De Part. 
An, I. 3. 643 a 31, @re rots ayrixeipevois Scapeiv’ Sidthopa yap aAAyAos 
rayrixeipeva, olov Aeuxdrys Kal pedavia al ebOurns cai xaprvdcrys). These 
inquirers, therefore, had something to urge in defence of their view, 
but they erred in supposing that all men have virtue and capacity 
for office. Besides, the rich and the poor are not as much opposites 
to each other as the good and the bad (7 (5). 3. 1303 b 15 sq.). 
For pépn .. . popioy see note on 1339 b 38. 

ll. dote xai rds wodtreias x.7.A., ‘so that they [not only treat the 
rich and the poor as opposite parts of the State, but also],’ etc. 

cata tds dwepoyds tovrey xafioraor. Cp. 3. 17. 1288 a 20-24 
and 6 (4). 11. 1296 27-32. 
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14-80. That the first sentence of this passage repeats 1290 b 21 
has been remarked already (see above on 1290b 21-24). The 
doctrine of c. 3 that the parts of the State are the various kinds of 
3jpos and yrdpiysos reappears here intact, notwithstanding the totally 
different account of the parts of the State given in c. 4. 1290 b 21—- 
r291b 13 (see vol. i. Appendix A). Much of what is said in 
1291 b 14-30 has already been said with less detail in c. 3. 1289 b 
24-1290a 2, and we hardly expect to find the ground gone over 
again. In severing the artisan class from ré xepenrixdy (19, 25) the 
passage before us differs from 3. 4. 1277a 388qq.; it may also 
be not quite in accord with 1291 a 4sqq. (see note on 21). We 
are surprised to observe that little or no account is taken of its 
teaching when the various kinds of democracy and oligarchy come 
to be distinguished in 1291 b 30—c. 6. 1293 4 34. 

15. én 8 éorix.rA. Plato in the Politicus (302 D sq.) had already 
distinguished democracy according to law from the opposite kind, 
and Isocrates (Areop. §§ 60, 70) had distinguished well constituted 
democracies from others. The Theban orator in Thuc. 3. 62. 4 
had implied that a distinction exists between an ddAsyapyia lodvopos 
and a dvvacteia dXiyar drySpay, and Plato in the Politicus (301 A) had 
marked off oligarchy according to law, which he calls aristocracy, 
from oligarchy not according to law. Isocrates implies that there 
are two kinds of oligarchy in Panath. § 132. Aristotle advances 
further in the same track. 

16. xat éx tév eipnydvey, ‘even from what has been already said’ 
(in c. 3. 1289 b 28 sqq.): cp. c. 6. 1292 b 23, €€ abraév rév eipnudvwr 
dbavepéy eorw. Aristotle says nothing here as to the other cause for 
the existence of different kinds of democracy which he points out 
in 8 (6). 1. 1317a 22S8qq., a passage which may probably have 
been written later than that before us. 

18. ofoy Shpou pey ey x.17.A. In the terminology of the passage 
before us whatever does not fall under the head of of yrdpiyos falls 
under that of 6 diyos. ‘O jos thus becomes a term of wide 
extension; it includes not a few who were by no means poor; 
many rtexvira, for instance, were well-to-do (3. 5. 1278a 24) and 
many éuropo, The péoos or moderately well-to-do, again, of whom 
we read in c. 3. 1289b 31, must here be reckoned among the 
demos. But the term 6 djpos is not always thus used. We some- 
times find it used in contrast not to of yvrdpipo:, but to of etropo 


(c. 11. 1296a 28: c. 12. 12978 98q.: 7 (5). 9. 13108 § 8qq.). 
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The demos then becomes the part of the citizen-body which is not 
edropoy, not the part which does not consist of yeépeyzo, and is 
consequently a less extensive class. In 7 (5). 4. 1304 b 1g. 
and 6 (4). 12. 12974 12 sq., again, 6 djuos is opposed to of rAovcs,, 
and in 6 (4). 11. 12964 25 to of rds obvias tyorres. The poorest 
‘classes within the demos would be the fishermen (Theocr. Idyll. 21. 
16) and the day-labourers (here called ré xepmyrixdv). The trireme- 
oarsmen at Athens must also have been poor. A demos of trireme- 
oarsmen would be a demos of a very special type; it would have 
much more national feeling than a demos of éuwopos bent on gain 
and wandering from one seaport to another (see Herondas, 2. 
55 8qq.), but it would be somewhat inclined to war: cp. Diod. 18. 
10. I, where we read of the Athenian assembly at the outbreak of 
the Lamian War, woAv rois wAnbeow imepeixyor of ray rddcpow alpotpern 
xal ras rpodas eiabdres Zxeuw dx rod puooopeis’ ols wor’ epycer 6 Siderwos 
roy ev wédepow eipyyny iwdpyew, thy 8¢ elpnmv médepor (this, however, 
was said by Philip of the orators of the Athenian assembly: see his 
Letter to the Athenians, c. 19). There must have been a large 
contingent of trireme-oarsmen in the demos of Carthage, if Meltzer 
(Gesch. der Karthager, 2. 136) is right in thinking that the oarsmen 
and sailors of the Carthaginian fleet were taken asa rule and in 
the main from the demos. Aristotle includes the yewpyod in his 
enumeration here, but not of vopeis, as to whom see 8 (6). 4. 1319 4 
1g sqq. 

20. xai rodrov «.7.A. For the distinction between rd ropOpevrixov 
and rd dAsevrixdry, cp. Xen. Hell. 5. 1. 23, woAAd xal adsevrind (Sc. 
wdoia) fAaBe nal wopOpeia dvOpdray peord naraxAéovra Grd ypcer, and 
as to the class of vessels designated by the word sop@peia see Busolt, 
Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 3. 1. 483. 8. Many Tenedians seem to have 
been employed as sailors in vessels carrying passengers from 
Tenedos or other islands to the mainland, or from one side of the 
neighbouring Hellespont to the other. Another city in which many 
of the inhabitants were similarly engaged was the Boeotian city of 
Anthédon on the Euripus (Pseudo-Dicaearch. De Graeciae Urbibus, 
C. 24, mpoonenovOdres rropOpois of mAcioros «al vavmryol:; Miiller, Fr. 
Hist. Gr. 2. 259). As to of sopOpevovres els "EpvOpas in Chios see | 
Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 3. 1. §92. Bitchsenschtitz (Besitz und 
Erwerb, p. 348) says, ‘as to the crews of trading vessels we have no 
information (fehlt es uns an Nachrichten), still it is probable that 
they consisted to a large extent of slaves,’ and he refers to Demosth. 
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in Apatur. c. 8, but it would seem from the passage before us that 
their crews often formed part of the demos and therefore must 
often have consisted of freemen and citizens. The Athenian orator 
Demades had been a vavrns and a soppeis (see Schafer, Demo- 
sthenes, 3. I. 19. 4), and the lowness of his birth was a stock 
reproach to him. There was a proverb drd xamns ént Biya, indi- 
cating the length of the step from the one to the other. As to the 
fishermen of Tarentum, see Mr. A. J. Evans in the Journal of 
Fiellenic Studies, 7. 35, and as to Byzantium, Dio Chrys. Or. 35, 
2. 73 R, dépe 34, rivas Ddous rav nab’ judas eddalpovas dxovoper ; 
Bufavyrious, ydpay re dpiorny vepopuevous xal OdAarray evxaprorarny’ ris Oé 
Ys Npedjnace Bid rh» dperiw ris Oaddrrys’ # wév yap bcd paxpod péper Top 
xapwop avrois xal Sei AaBeiv epyacapévous, 9 8é alrdbey pndey rovnoacy. 
Byzantium, as is well known, was a great centre for the tunny- 
fishery (Strabo, p. 320). The soil of Chios was rocky, and though 
its wine was good, its inhabitants must have been forced to live to 
a large extent by commerce, like those of Aegina (see note on 
1258a 34) and other States in a more or less similar position (see 
note on 1326 b 26). The passage before us shows that, whatever 
may have been the case in earlier times (see Isocr. De Pace, § 48, 
Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 326 8q., 
and above on 1327 b 11), in Aristotle’s time many Athenian citizens 
served as oarsmen in the fleet. Td ¢uwopiucdy, however, must also 
have been a numerous class at the Peiraeus. 

Zl. xpynpatiorudy, explained by dusopsxds in 24. Aristotle appears 
to be speaking of seafaring men on board merchant-ships ; it 1s not 
quite clear whether he includes ¢usopos among them. If he does, he 
brings ¢sropos here under the head of +d sept rv GdAarray, not under 
that of rd dyopaioy, as in 1291 a 48qq. For the contrast of modepuxdy 
and xpnyarwrixdy, Cp. I. g. 1258 a 10 sqq. 

25. rd xepynnixdy, here apparently = rd Oyreedv, though in 3. 4. 
1277 a 38 sqq. ol xepryres include 6 Bdvauos rexnirns. 

+d puxpdy €xov otciay, less than the yeepyoi, who are grouped in 
c. 6. 1292 b 25 sq. with persons possessing perpiay ovciav. 

26. Td ph d& dudordpey wodirav éhedOepor, ‘that which is not 
citizen by both parents’: see vol. i. p. 248, note 1, and cp. c. 6. 
1292 b 39, where dAedOepo seems to answer to soXirns in C. 4. 
1292 a3. Cp. also Diog. Laert. 6. 4, dvade(dperds nore (AvriaOéms) 
és oe cin dx B00 dAevbdper, “ ov8e yap éx 800,” éhn, “ madaorucmy, GAAd 
wakaocricds eis.” At Athens, democratic though it was, the class of 
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‘half-breeds’ was looked down upon, all the more so probably 
because the Athenians claimed to be atréy6oves : cp. Eurip. Ion, §29 
Bothe (589 Dindorf), 
elvai act ras avrdéyGovas 

crewas ’AOhvas ox édweicaxroy yévos, 

& dowecovpa S00 véow Kexrnpevos, 

watpdés + éwaxrov xavris dy vobayerns. 
They were regarded as f¢vn (3. 5. 1278 a 26 sqq.) and were often 
of partly servile origin (1278a 33). Not every kind of democracy 
admitted them to citizenship (ibid. and 8 (6). 4. 1319 b 6-11), and 
even the democracies which made them citizens did so mostly when 
they were short of genuine citizens, and withdrew the boon when 
they ceased to be so (1278 a 29 sqq.). According to Isocrates they 
were the bane of the States to which they belonged (Panath. § 165, 
rots Te 1) Ouvapevois ev rais avraéy Cav nal rois xetpow yeyovdow Sy ol wépa 
spoordrrovow, ourep ws énl rd woAD Avpalvovra: rds wéAas: cp. Schol. 
Aristoph. Ran. 1532, paxéoOecay ot», pnol, Krcopay cai of Dror soos 
rourp Spotl elos Edvos ev rais warpiow atras, xal pu?) ey TH “Arrucy xiveire- 
gay srohépous’ ov ydp dorw avraév warpis avrn). We learn from ‘Aé. 
TloA, c. 13 that the class of citizens whose extraction was not pure 
was one of the classes which supported Peisistratus before he made 
himself tyrant. Many demagogues belonged to this class (Gilbert, 
Beitrage zur innern Geschichte Athens, p. 75 sqq.). It was to 
@ corresponding class at Rome that Scipio Africanus the younger 
referred in the stern words which he addressed to the Roman mob, 
‘ Taceant quibus Italia noverca est’ (Val. Max. 6. 2. 3). 

28. With trav yrwpizey some such words as «fin rowotcw must 
apparently be supplied (Vict. ‘notorum autem species constituunt 
divitiae,’ etc.). For the fact cp. c. 3. 1289 b 33 sqq. and c. 8. 
1293 b 37 8q., and 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 39, dAsyapyia cal yéves nal moure 
cai wasdeia dpiferas. 

29. Kai ra rodros Acydpeva Kata Thy adrhy Biapopdy. Tovrais is 
neuter, though it refers to masc. and fem. substantives: see note 
On 1291 a 16. Kara rip atriy dadopay is ‘fere idem quod «ard 
THY avryy cvoroyiay’ (Bon. Ind. 192 b 34), and ovorotyia = ‘ series 
notionum quae eodem genere continentur ’ (Bon, Ind. s.v.), Cp. 
Metaph. A. 10. 1018 a 35, éwet 8¢ 1d dy nal rd by woAdAayas Adyerat, 
axodovbeiy avcyxn cal rddAa doa card raira Aéyerat, Sore xal rd ravréy 
Kai rd €repoy xai rd évavriop. 


80. Snpoxparia pév odv «.7.A. Aristotle now goes on to fulfil the 
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promise he makes in 15 sq. (cp. c. 1. 1289 a ro Sq. andc. 2. 1289 
b 12 sqq.) to show that there are more kinds than one of democracy 
and oligarchy. - As to the various kinds of democracy see Essay on 
Constitutions. Aristotle deals with democracy before oligarchy 
because it is less bad than oligarchy, and the better constitutions 
deserve to be noticed first (c. 8. 1293 b 27sqq.: 3. 7.1279 a 23 
sqq.). Me» oy is taken up by pép od», 38, but to pew after mpdrn there 
is nothing to answer. For the absence of the article with 8npoxparia 
cp. 3. 8. 1279 b 20, where see note. For 7 Aeyouery padtora xara rd 
tov, ‘that which is so called most in accordance with equality, 
cp. Meteor. 4. 3. 381.4 9, 7 péy od% Kara tiv Apnow dAeyopévn wees 
rovr doriy, Aristotle regards this kind of democracy as placing 
rich and poor on a level more than any other, but his view is open 
to question. It placed rich and poor nominally on a level, but, as 
it did not provide pay, the holders of office would be unremune- 
rated, and members of the assembly and dicasts would be so too. 
Hence it would be difficult for poor men to play an active part in 
the State, and Greek democrats would deny that this form of demo- 
cracy really placed rich and poor on a level. The constitution of 
Rhodes as described by Cicero in De Rep. 3. 35. 48, in which pay 
was provided, seems to make a nearer approach to this ideal. It 
may, indeed, be questioned whether the kind of democracy described 
in the passage before us falls within the definition of democracy 
given in 3. 8. 1279 b 18, where democracy is said to exist when the 
‘poor are supreme, not when neither rich nor poor are supreme. 
It should be noticed that in the kind of democracy which 
ranks as first in the Eighth (old Sixth) Book—a kind which 
appears to answer to the first two of the chapter before us— 
property-qualifications for office may or may not exist; they may 
be entirely absent (8 (6). 4. 1318 b 31 8q.), as indeed they may be 
in the mdrptos 8npoxparia ('7 (5). 5. 1305 a 28 sqq.), but they may also 
exist, and indeed may reach a high amount in the case of the most 
important offices (1318 b 30 sq.), and in that case these would be 
quite beyond the reach of the poor. 

32. Td pydey paddov brdpxew rods Amdépous 4 Tods edwdpous. 
"Yndpxew is the reading of r Ms P**® etc. Vat. Pal. Bekk., while 
Pp? * Ar. Sus. have trepéxev, but in 8 (6). 2. 1318 a 6 sqq., a 
passage apparently based on that before us, we have icoy ydp rd 
pyder uGddoy dpyew rovs amdpous f rovs etrdpous, unde xupious elvar pdvous 
@\Aa ndvras ¢€ ioou xar’ dpiOudv. Hence Vict., followed by Schn., 
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Coray, Stahr, Bonitz (Ind. 789 b 2 sqq.), and Welldon, would 
read dpyes in place of trdpxyew. It is not easy to account for the 
addition in the MSS. of the prefix ix-, but I am inclined on the 
whole to think that Vict. is right, unless indeed dpyovras or some 
such word should be added before ixdpyew. 

84. «imep ydp «.1.X,, ‘ [and the law is right,] for if, etc. Ip in- 
troduces a justification of the interpretation of political equality 
adopted by the law of this democracy. Freedom will be enjoyed 
by the citizens under a democracy of this kind, because office will 
be open alike to all (cp. 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 2 sqq.), and equality, 
because they will all share alike. That freedom and equality were 
commonly thought to go with democracy, we see from 7 (5). 
9. 1310 a 28 sqq.: cp. 3. 13. 1284 a 19, Isocr. Areop. § 60, 
Plato, Rep. 562, and Plut. Themist. c. 27, where Arfabanus says to 
Themistocles, ipas pév od» ddevbeplay pddiora Oavpdler cai iodryra 
Adyos. But in 3. 6. 1279 a 21 Aristotle says that all the waper- 
Bacew are Seovorixai. 

87. dwei 8¢ x«.7.4. Here the test of the existence of a democracy 
is found in rd xipsoy elvas 7d ddfay rois wAcioow, notwithstanding what 
has been said in c. 4. 1290a 30 sqq. See note on that passage. 

39. dAdo Be x.7.X., ‘and another, the characteristic of which is that 
the offices are held on a property-qualification, this property-quali- 
fication being, however, small.’ Aci 8é«r.A. is added to make it clear 
that admissibility to office is not confined in this kind of democracy 
to those who at the moment of its institution happen to possess the 
small prescribed property-qualification, but falls of right to any one 
who may acquire the property-qualification from time to time, and 
is not retained by any one who loses it. Cp. c. 5. 12924 4I. 
Meréxew, SC. ray dpyév. In ras dpyds awd rinpdrer iva, 39, we have 
the plural dd ripnydrev, and this occurs more frequently in such 
phrases than the singular did siujparos, but the latter occurs in 7 (§). 
6. 1306 b 7 sqq., 7 (5). 7. 1307 a 28, and elsewhere. 

1292 a. 1. For the absence of é after drepav cp. 4, c. 16. 1300 b 20, 31, 
Rhet. 2. 23. 1397 a 20, GAdos éx ray Suolwy mrdceay, and 3. 15. 14164 
6, 13, 20, 21, 24. 

2. Sor dvumed@uvot, i.e. xara rd yévos: cp. c. 6. 1292 b 35 sq., where 
see note. Compare also Diog. Laert. 1. 55, nai 6 dpyds imeiOuvos fore 
avril rG BovAopevp ypdderOa. To the mind of a Greek there would 
be a great difference between a democracy which excluded from 
office persons of illegitimate birth or wholly or in part of alien or slave 
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extraction, and a democracy which did not. Aristotle distinguishes 
in 3. 5. 1278 a 17 Sq., 26 sqq., between democracies which admitted 
artisans and day-labourers to citizenship and democracies which 
went further and made half-aliens and »d6o citizens. So Aeschines 
traces disastrous results to a contamination of the Athenian citizen- 
body (De Fals. Leg. c. 173, wapepmeodvrev 8 els ray wodtreiay pay 
ovx éAevOépev avOpwrev cal rots rpdros ov petpioy x.rA.). Compare 
the cry sometimes heard in France, ‘A bas les Juifs! Vive la 
France Francaise!’ Some States of the American Union are easier 
than others in admitting aliens to citizenship (Bryce, American 
Commonwealth, Part 3, c. 62: vol. ii. p. 440 sq.), and this no doubt 
affects the working of the State-constitution. 

3. dav pdvoy 7 woditns. This answers to Scos dy dAcvbepor Sox in 
c. 6. 1292b 39. Cp. 3. g. 1278 a 27, 6 yap éx morindos dy riot 
Snpoxparias woXimns éoriv. 

4, drepov «lS0g Sypoxparias «.1.A. Taira seems to mean ‘the 
same as in the last-mentioned kind of democracy.’ For xipur & 
eivac rd TANOos Kal pi) roy ydpov (where 1d xAnbos = 6 Sipos, cp. 11 and 
26—28), compare c. 14. 1298 b 13, cupeepes 3 8npoxparig re rq pddtor’ 
etvas Soxovey Snpoxparig viv (Aéye B¢ rovavryy dy 7 KUptos 6 Sipos Kal rdv 
viper écriy) xr. An Attic law quoted in Demosth. c. Aristocr. 
c. 87 and Andoc. De Myst. c. 87 contains a provision, Wydiopa 
pnder pire Bovdns pare Snpou vduou xupimrepow evar. In the kind of 
democracy to which Aristotle here refers the assembly sets itself 
above the law, and passes decrees which are not in accordance 
with it. The majority of the Athenian assembly claims a right to 
do this in Xen. Hell. 1. 7. 12, rdv 3¢ Kaddifevov mporexadécavro sapa- 
vopa pdoxovres yeypadeva: Evpumrdvepds re 6 Wesocavaxros xai dAdo: rips. 
rou d€ Snpov eos ravra émjvovy, rd Be wAnOos éBda Sewoy elva el py Tis 
édoes rov Onpov xparrew 8 dy Bovdnra: cp. [Demosth.] c. Neaer.c. 88, 
6 ydp ojpos 6 ’AOnvaiwy xupi@raros Sy ray ev tq wéhes drayroy Kai éfoy 
avre soteiy & ts dy BovAnrat, ovrw xaddv Kal cepvdy trynoar’ elvas 8apoy To 
*“AOnvaiov yertoOa, Sore vdpous Eero atte nal’ obs moreioOar Bei, day ria 
Bovrkovra, wodirqy, and see Gilbert, Const. Antig. of Sparta and 
Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 310, on these two passages. Aeschines 
appears to imply in c. Timarch. c. 177 sqq. that decrees were 
often passed by the Athenian assembly which were in contra- 
vention of law. This may well have been the case, notwith- 
standing what Demosthenes says of Midias in c. Mid. c. I§0, 
sarpidos rerevxas 7) vopos ray dmavay médewy pddwora oixeicbas Soxei. 
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That Aristotle objects to rule uncontrolled by law, except in the 
case of the absolute king, we have seen already (see note on 1272b 
y and cp. also 3. 16. 1287 a 28 sqq.). His statement that when 
the decrees of the assembly come to be supreme and not the law, 
this is due to the demagogues, appears to be inconsistent with the 
statement which he makes immediately after, that demagogues do 
not arise except in the kind of democracy in which the law is 
already not supreme. Elsewhere he does not seem to hold that 
demagogues do not exist in democracies according to law, for 
he implies in 7 (5). 5. 1305 @ 7 Sqq. and 7 (5). 10. 4310 b 
29 sqq. that Peisistratus was a demagogue, yet he cannot think 
that in those early times a democracy existed at Athens in which 
decrees, not laws, were supreme: see also 7 (5). 5. 1305 a 28 
sqq., where it is implied that demagogy is practised even in the 
warpia 8npoxparia. In c. 6. 1292 b 41 sqq. the rise of the ultimate 
kind of democracy is traced to a different cause; it is ascribed 
not to the flattery of the assembly by demagogues, but to pro- 
founder causes—to an increase of the States in populousness and 
in revenue and to the provision of pay. It is implied in 36 sq. that 
the difference between a law and a decree of the assembly is that 
a law is universal in its terms, whereas a decree is drawn to meet 
the shifting circumstances of the moment (cp. Eth. Nic. 5. 14. 
1137 b 27 sqq.) and is not universal. Yet we find an instance of 
a decree of an universal character in Plut. Aristid. c. 22, ypape 
(5 "Aptoreldns) Widiopa rowjy elvas ry wodrelay eal rovs dpyovras ef 
"AOnvaieyv navrey aipesioGa. We might infer from what Aristotle says 
here that it was the assembly only that shook off the restraints 
of law in the ultimate democracy, but it would seem from 7 (5). 9. 
13108 25-36 that the individual citizens also did so. Did the 
dicasteries in an ultimate democracy observe the laws? Aristotle 
appears to be silent as to this in the Politics. 

7. todg Sypaywyods. The word dnyaywyés, which appears to be 
modelled on madaywyds, is occasionally used in a neutral sense of 
influential pyropes in general (e.g. in Thuc. 4. 21. 3, Isocr. De 
Antid. § 234, and [Demosth.] c. Aristog. 2.4), and in 2.12. 127428 
14 we hear of dnuaywyol paid: and in 7 (5). 5. 1304b 26 of 
dnpaywyol rroynpoi, so that we conclude that Aristotle regarded some 
demagogues as good, but he commonly uses the word in an 
unfavourable sense of those among them who habitually flattered 
the demos. Here the dypaywyds is tacitly contrasted with of SaAriwros 
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téy wodstéy, ‘the upper class of citizens.’ The word is for obvious 
reasons seldom used by the Attic Orators (with the exception of 
Isocrates), and, if one may judge by the silence of Ast’s Lexicon 
Platonicum, never by Plato. 

dy pévy yap x.t.d. Supply adder (with Welldon). Cp. °Aé. Hoa. c. 28, 
ws pev ody TepixAns xpoaornce rou Sjpov BeAtio rd xara Thy moAcTetay 
fv, reXeurncavros 8¢ LepixAdous woAU yelp. = mparoy yap rére xpocrarny 
fhaBey 6 Shpos obx eitoxipovyra mapa rois emer ey 3é Trois mpdrepoy 
xpdvos det dceréXovy of dmecceis Snuaywyotrres : Schol. Aristoph. Pac. 
681 (quoted by Sandys): and Pol. 2. 12. 12744 14 sq. (see note). 

9. of BAticto: tay wodtrdy, ‘the upper class of citizens’: cp. 
8 (6). 4. 1318b 34 (where of BéArioros = of émeixeis xal yropys): Isocr. 
Hel. § 33 (rots Bedriorous ray wodsrav): Diod. 11. 86. 5 (ol xapséoraror 
téy modcrav): Plut. Phocion, c. 34 (of BéArioros rev wodirarv) : Thuc. 8. 
47 (rots Bedricrovs ray axbporwrv): Xen. Hell. 5. 2. 6 (of Berroa 
réy Mayrwéwv), and Grote’s remarks on this passage in Hist. of 
Greece, Part 2. c. 76'(vol. 10. 50, note). It was no doubt a name 
which this class of the citizens had given themselves (Xen. Hell. 2. 
3. 22). But the phrase is sometimes used in a more purely ethical 
sense, e.g. in Isocr. De Pace, § 119, and perhaps in Panath. § 148. 
In c. 8. 1293 b 41 we have rois dpicras ray wodtroy, and in Xen. 
Hell. 1. 4. 13 xpdrioros ray woAtrav, used in this ethical sense. 

eiaiy dv mpoedpig = eloly of péyoros (cp. 7 (5). 8. 1308 @ 22). 

11. pévapyos yap 6 Sijpos yivers «.t.d., ‘for there’ (i.e. where 
the laws are not supreme) ‘the demos becomes a monarch. The 
picture of a tyrant Demos susrounded by flatterers comes to 
Aristotle from the Equites of Aristophanes: cp. Eq. 1111 Didot, 

& Aijpe, nadgv y' fxas 

apxny, ore advres dy 

Opera dediaci o° Sc- 

wep aydpa ripavwor. 

"AAN’ eiwapdyeyos el, 

Owrevdpercs re xai- 

pee x.1.X, 
and 1330, 

deiEare rav ris “EAAdsos Hui» cal ris yas rHode pdvapyor. 
Compare 7 (5). 12. 1313 b 38 sqq., 2. 12. 1274 § sqq., and 6 (4). 
14. 1298 a 31 sqq. It is when a democracy or an oligarchy (c. 6. 
1293 2 17 8qq.) comes to be like a monarchy that law ceases to be 
supreme and men become supreme in place of it. 
N 2 
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18. “Opnpos, in Il. 2. 203 sqq., where Odysseus addressing men 

of the people says, 
ov pév tes wavres Bacievooper evOad *Ayasot. 
ovx dyabde wodvucoiparin’ «is xoipavos gore, 
. ais Bacieis, @ exe Kpdvou sais cyxvdopyree. 
Aristotle sees that there may be two kinds of roAucowavin, one in 
which the ruler is one, though made up of many individuals, and 
another in which there are more rulers than one. As to the evils 
of the latter kind, see Thuc. 6. 72. 3, Xen. Anab. 6. 1. 18, and 
Isocr. Nicocl. § 24 sq. 
15. & 8 ody rovotros Sipos «.1.A., ‘ be that as it may, the kind of 
demos we have mentioned,’ etc., as in 23, though in 17 the same 
words must mean (as in 8 (6). 4. 1319 b 11) ‘a democracy of 
the kind we have mentioned.’ By 6 roswiros djpos is meant a demos 
which is not ruled by law. For the thought cp. Fragm. Trag. 
Adesp. 426 Nauck (506, ed. 2), 
waytov ripayvos  TUyn doTi raw Bear, 
va 8 GN dvdpara ravra mpéoxerra: parny 
pdvyn Gtocxeiy ody Aravra BovAeraz, 

or, if we adopt Nauck’s reading in his second edition, 
pdyn Siouxet your dwar 7 Bovdera. 

17. Gore of xddaxes eyrpor. Cp. 7 (5). 11. 1313 b 38 sqq.: 
Aeschin. c. Ctes. c. 234 sqq.: Aristoph. Eq. 1116 Didot: Demosth. 
Phil. 3. 4. 

kal gor x.tA. Cp. c. §. 1292 b 7 sqq, 7 (5). 10. 1312 b 5 3q.,, 
37 sq., and 8 (6). 6. 1320 b 30 sqq. Had this been said of the 
ultimate democracy by any one before? Aristotle, however, does 
not probably mean to say that this kind of democracy is as bad as 
tyranny, for tyranny combines in itself the evils of the extreme 
forms of oligarchy and democracy (7 (5). 10. 1310 b 3 sqq., 1311 a 
8 sqq.: see also above on 1289 a 39). 

19. Seoworxd tiv BeAridveyv. Cp. c. 10. 1295a Ig sqq. and 
7 (5). 10. 1311a 15 8qq. In the first, or most moderate, form 
of democracy the émtesxeis nai yrepspos are not ruled by men worse 
than themselves (8 (6). 4. 1318 b 35 sqq.). 

. 20. ra émitdypata, the technical term for the ‘ ukases’ of tyrants: 
cp. Plato, Laws 722 E, rvpamuxiy éniraypa, and 859 A: Stob. 
Floril. 99. 34, & @irocodia, rupaymxd cov ta émirdypara, and Demosth. 
De Fals. Leg. c. 185, where, however, it is implied that oligarchies 
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issue ¢werdypara aS well as tyrants: also (with Vict.) Demosth. 
Ol. 2. 30, ef 8€ rots per Sowep ex rupavvidos ipay emirarrey awodecere. 
Lpoordypara 8eororey occurs in Plut. Pelop. c. 34. 

kat & Snpaywyds nat 5 xddat of adrot xai dyddoyor. Cp. 7 (5). 
11. 1313 b 40 and Aristot. Fragm. 421. 1548 a 24, rav dnpayoryev 
ra wAn6n Kodaxevévrav, Ss gnow “ApiororéAns é€» modtreias (referred 
to in Bon. Ind. 174 a 38). Kai before dsdAcyoy means ‘or,’ as in 
2. 3. 1262 a 8, Buaxtdicy nal pupier. See also note on 1294 a 35. 

23S. rots Shpors roig rovodros. For the omission of wapd, see 
notes on 1274b 12 and 1295 a 29. 

25. «dvra dvdyovres eis tay Sipov, everything, even matters 
regulated by law. For dutyorres cp. 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 32 sqq. and 
2. 8.1267b 40. For the fact cp. c. 15.1300 a 3 sq. and 7 (5).. 5. 
1305 a 29 sqq. 

28. én 8 of tats dpyais dyxadeivres x.7.A., ‘and further those 
who bring charges against the magistrates [also add to the 
supremacy of the people, for they] say,’ etc. Not a few held that 
the many were the fittest judges of disputed questions when the 
arguments of the contending parties had been placed before them 
(3. rr: 3. 16. 1287b 23 sqq.: so Athenagoras in Thuc. 6. 
39- 1). 

29. Séxerar Thy ampdxAnow, ‘receives the invitation’ to decide 
the question at issue. Aé¢xeoat riv mpdxAnow is a phrase of frequent 
occurrence (Thuc. 3. 64.5: Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 7. 39 imsf.: Plut. 
Pyrrh. c. 12 zmtt., Sulla, c. 22 sub fin.), and in Dion. Hal. Ant. 
Rom. 7. 41 we have rip éwi rdv 8ipov wpdxAnow. Thus there is little 
doubt that mpéxAnow is the true reading here, and not mpdoxAnow, 
though the latter reading has the support of Vat. Pal. as well 
as I’, 

Gore xatadtovra: wicat al dpyxai, as well as the law. Even the 
Boulé (c. 15. 1299 b 38 sqq.: 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 30 sqq.). 

81. 6 ¢doxwy. Plato is probably referred to: cp. Rep. 557 C sqq., 
Laws 712 E, and Plut. Dion, c. 53, émevdes 8¢ rv pév dxparoy dnpoxpa- 
riay, ws ov moXtreiay GAAd trayroTeAtoy ovcay woNTea@y kata roy TWAdreva 
K.T.A. 

od wodktrefay. For the position of the negative see Waitz on 
Categ. 6. 4b 22 and Bon. Ind. 539a § sqq. 

82. Sou ydp ph vépor Epxovow, od gon woditeia, Cp. 2. 10. 
1272b9 sqq._ If it is objected that the absolute kingship, in 
which laws do not rule, is nevertheless a form of constitution, 
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Aristotle’s reply would probably be that the absolute king is himself 
a law. 

Sei ydp «.1.X., ‘for the law ought to rule over everything, and 
the magistrates and the citizen-body to decide [only] in reference 
to particulars. For the suppression of ‘ only’ see note on 12824 


.36. Aristotle probably remembers the saying of Pindar quoted 


in Hdt. 3. 38 (cp. Plut. Demetr. c. 42), épOés pos Soxées Diévdapes 
roca, vépov wdvrew Bardia pros evar, The magistrates and the 
citizen-body should decide about particulars, because the magis- 
trates will deal with some things best and the citizen-body with 
others (3. 11.1281 b 21-38: 3. 15. 1286.4 26 sqq.: 3. 16. 1387) 
15 sqq.). For the gen. ré» xaf éxavra, see Kithner, Ausftiri. gr. 
Gramm., ed. Gerth, § 417. 4. Anm. roc (p. 363), where Plato, 
Rep. 576 D, dad’ eb8apovias re ad nal dOdtéryros Soavres f Dos 
xpivas; is referred to (see Stallbaum’s note), and cp. 8 (6). 8. 1322 b 
36, at ep) rd Bovdevdperdy clos ray xowiw (see mete on 1322 b 37). 
For woXcreia in the sense of ‘ universitas civium’ see Bon. Ind. s. v. 
and Liddell and Scott. 

85. dv F Wadlopact wovra Siexeira. Cp. Ad, Mod. c. 41, where 
we read of Athens, ardvrwy yap airés abréy wewoinney 6 Sijpuos Kupwr 
kat wdvra Swoxeiras Wohicpacw xal dixacrnpins, ev ols 5 diyde doro 
6 xparév, and Cic. De Rep. 1. 27. 43, Athenienses quibusdam 
temporibus sublato Areopago nihil nisi populi scitis ac decretis 
agebant. Contrast the language of Demosthenes about Athens in 
c. Timocr. c. 152, 9 yap modes judy, & dydpes dixacrai, vépois xai 
Pnhiopacs Btorxetras, 

86. of8ev yap évBdxetar Pidiopa elvas xadAou, and in constitu- 
tions the universal rules, because law rules in them and law is an 
embodiment of the universal. 

89. As to the various kinds of oligarchy see Essay on Constitutions. 

40. pi) perdxew, sc. ray dpxéy, or, which is the same thing, rj 
moXrelas. 

mdeloug Svras. But suppose the poor are not more numerous 
but fewer than the privileged class, does not an oligarchy exist 
even then? The answer given in 6 (4). 4. 1290 b 19 sq. is ‘No,’ but 
in 3. 8. 1280a 1 sqq. ‘Yes.’ In the polity the class which shares 
in the advantages of the constitution is more numerous than that 
which does not (c. 13. 1297 b 4 sqq.). Even in an oligarchy the 
privileged class ought to be sfronger than those excluded (8 (6). 6. 
1320 b 26 sqq.). 
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Al, éfeivac 8é re xrepdvy perdxew ris wodtteias. That this was 
the rule in the first form of oligarchy is confirmed by 8 (6). 6. 
1320 b a5 sqq. (cp. 8 (6). 7. 1321 a 26-28). The words before us 
are added because even where the property-qualification was not 
high, admission to the privileged class might be made subject to 
additional conditions, such as the abandonment of trade or selection 
by the authorities (8 (6). 7. 1321 a 26 sqq.). 


1. Stay dad tysnpdrow paxpdv Sow ai dpyal. Cp. 3. 5. 1278 a 1292 b. 


21 qq. 
Kat aipdwras abrol tobs dAdelwovras. Adroi is usually explained 


to mean ‘the office-holders,’ but in c. 6. 1293 a 23, where the kind 
of oligarchy referred to in the passage before us is further described, 
atrof means of ras ovcias éxovres, Or in other words ‘the class 
which has access to office, the members of the sodXirevpa,’ and that 
is probably what it means here. Tods ¢AAeirovras is explained in 
c. 6. 1293a 24 by rods els rd wodirevza Badl{ovras. I can hardly 
think, therefore, that the explanation of Bonitz (Ind. 238b ro), 
‘eos magistratus qui desunt,’ is correct. 

2. Gv pev ody x... "Ex mavrev rovrey, ‘from all those who 
possess this property-qualification.’ For rovrav thus used cp. ravra, 
4 (7). 16. 1335 b 24, and see note on 12524 33. Aristotle regards 
this mode of electing as comparatively aristocratic, and the mode 
in which the choice is made from a designated section of those who 
possess the property-qualification as oligarchical, because, when 
some elect out of all, the arrangement is aristocratic (c. 15. 
1300b 4 sq.), and when some elect out of some, oligarchical: 
(1300 b 1 8q.). 

5. elcin, sc. els rds dpxds (so Stahr and Welldon), or possibly els 
rd woAlrevpa, not, I think, els mv Bovdny (as Bonitz suggests, Ind. 
224b 15, where c. 14. 1298b 2 sqq. is compared). 

6. te is displaced ; it should follow iwapyy, not ré. 

7. nat gorw x.rA. This echoes the corresponding remark about 
the extreme democracy in c. 4. 1292a 17. 

For dyrictpopos domep, cp. De Gen. An. 1. 19. 7274 3, ore 
dyd\oyov es Trois dppeaw 7 yor) ovra rots Ondect ra xatapnua, pavepdp. 
Aristotle probably has before him here Thuc. 3. 62. 4, where the 
Thebans say, jyiv pev yap 7 wokus rére érvyxaver obre nar’ dd\cyapyiay 
igdvopoy wodirevouca ore xara Onuoxpariay’ Grep 8é dors vopots péy eal Tp 
cwppovectdre évayriwratoy, é¢yyutdre dé rupdyvov, duvacrela dAiywr dvdpoy 
elye ra wmpdypara. See also c. 6. 1293 a 31 and 2. 10. 1272 b 7=11. 
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9. xat xaodor 8} «.1.X., ‘and further they call, etc. For nat... 
dy see note on 1253a 18. Vict. ‘quare addit, vocare consuerant 
hunc dominatum paucorum dynastiam, quia par similisque est 
huiuscemodi principatui: dynastas vero appellare mos erat regulos. 
Zeus is called a év»dorns in Soph. Antig. 609. For the term 
duvaorela see (with C. F. Hermann) Thuc. 3. 62. 4 (quoted above) 
and 4. 78. 3: Andoc. De Reditu, c. 27: Plato, Rep. 544 D: Xen. 
Hell. 5. 4. 46: Isocr. Paneg. § 105. 

ll. od Set 82 AavOdvew «tA. This remark is added to convey 
a caution: compare the similar caution introduced by dei 3 p) 
LavOdvew in 3. 1. 1275a 34 8qq. We must not suppose that the 
list of democracies and oligarchies just given exhausts the subject. 
It is not the case that the only democratically ruled States are 
those in which the constitution as embodied in the laws is demo- 
cratic, and the only oligarchically ruled States those in which it is 
oligarchical, There are virtual as well as actual democracies and 
oligarchies. A State may be democratically ruled, though its con- 
stitution is oligarchical, if its customs and training are democratic, 
and a State may be oligarchically ruled, though its constitution is 
democratic, if its customs and training are oligarchical. When the 
constitution is not in harmony with the prevailing customs and 
training, the reason usually is that a revolution has occurred which 
has affected the customs and training of the State, but has not yet 
affected its constitution. Under circumstances of this kind the 
law is often the last thing to be changed. Plato had already 
spoken to much the same effect (Rep. 424 D: see vol. i. p. 78, 
note 1). It is interesting to observe that revolutions of a demo- 
cratic or oligarchical nature were attended with changes of customs 
and training. A democratic revolution would bring with it an 
alteration in the bearing of the poor to the rich and of the rich to 
the poor, and an oligarchical revolution an alteration of an opposite 
kind. Mr. Bryce (American Commonwealth, end of c. 76) refers 
to England as a country ‘where, though the constitution has 
become democratic, the habits of the nation are still aristocratic’: 
this is the reverse change to that described by Aristotle. For ovp- 
Balvew followed by Sore see note on 1261 a 34. For the distinction 
between of »duos and rd 0s xai 9 aywyn, cp. Diog. Laert. 3. 103, ea 
py Svrev r&y yépew xara 6 xal émrndevpara ypnoras wodcreverrat, for 
émirndevpara = dywyn, as we see from Diod. 11. 87. 5, xal xabdrdov 
woAdoi Ta Haida rey éncrndevydrey avri ris maAaas Kal omovdaias aywyis 
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yAAdrrovro. Some light is thrown on the meaning of dywyy by 
Diod. 9. 1. 4, re 6 abrds BAwwy rv GAny dywyhy ris médews exovons 
"lemxny, xal 8: rhy rpuphy cal rH» paoradyny éxreOnruppever ray avOponay, 
perdOnxe +77 ovrmnbeia mpds aperqy xal (nAoy réy dppevwndy npatewr. 

14, The subject of wodtredeo@ar is probably ryv rodireiay, 12, as 
the subject of dAcyapyeiobas, 16, is ryv wodtreiay, 15 (cp. 2. 11. 1273 b 
1): compare Plato, Laws 701 E, rovrewy évexa 8) wodsreias rhy re 
Seoworixardrny mpoeddpevos Kai riy édevOepiardrny émurxonovpey yuri, 
worépa Tourer opbes rrodsreverar, and see note on 1293 b 8. 

18. 0d ydp ed0ds petaBaivouaw, sc. éf dAryapyias els 8npoxpariay, or 
vice versa, ‘ for they ’ (i.e. the citizens of the State which undergoes 
a change of constitution) ‘do not [in this case] change at once 
from the one constitution to the other’ (cp. Plato, Rep. §50 D). 
Bonitz (Ind. s. v. peraBaivew) supplies af modsreias, but it seems better 
to supply the same subject with peraBaivovow and with dyaréet. 

19. nap’ dddypAw, i.e. the oligarchical party from the democratic 
OF vice versa. 

23. é§ adrav tov eipnudver, i.e. probably from the account which C. 6. 
has been given in c. 4. 1291 b 17 sqq. of the different ey or pépy 
rod Snuov. The reference may, however, possibly be to c. 3. 
1289 b 32 sq. and r290a 3-5. For in one form of democracy 
(the ultimate form) all these kinds of demos both share (peréxover) 
in the constitution and take an active part in its working (xowevoics), 
whereas in two at any rate of the three other forms not all of 
them even share in it, access to a share in it being accorded in 
the one to those only who acquire a certain property-qualification, 
and in the other to those whose extraction is unimpeachable, while 
in all three those who share in the constitution (owing to the 
absence of revenues and consequently of pay) have not the leisure 
to take an active part in its working. 

25. 1d yewpyixdy xai Td xextnpdvoy petpiay odciay. The yeapyoi 
are a part only of rd Kxexrnpévoy perplay otciay, for the vopeis also 
belong to this category (8 (6). 4. 1318 b 9 sqq.) and probably other 
classes. The yeapyoi of Aristotle are evidently peasant-proprietors, 
~ and the vopeis also may have been owners of land as well as of the 
herds and flocks they tended (see notes on 1318 b 9 and 1319 a I9, 
and for cases of the existence of democracies of this kind see note 
on 1318b 10). We read of perpla ovola here and in 2. 7. 1266b 
28 sq., and the class which is here said to have perpia otcia appears 
to be the same as that which is said in 8 (6). 4. 1318b 11 sq. to 
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have pi) modi ovoiay: we read, again, of obcia péon eat ixasn, 
a larger amount apparently, in 6 (4). 11. 1295 b 40, Of pixpa odvia 
in 6 (4). 4. 1291 b 26 and ovola Bpayeia in 2. 7. 1267 a 9 8q., and 
of paxpa obcia and paxpai ovoia in 6 (4). 4. 1290 b 16 and 8 (6). 7. 
1321a It. 

28. riv vépov émorioarres, ‘setting the law over men’s doings 
as a ruler’: cp. Plut. Solon, c. 21, éwéornoe 3¢ wat rais éfddas rer 
yuvaxdy cai rois wévOec: nai rais doprais yépos dreipyovra rd Graxrop xai 
axddacroy, and Cc. 6. 1293 a 20, duty roy vépor dfsovy avrois apres, 
ANN pu) abrovs. 

exadnordLover Tag dvayxalas exadyoias. Cp. 8 (6). 4. 1318b 11, 
3d pev yap rd wy TwoAAhw odciay Zev doxodos (5 yewpyixds Sypos), Sore 
mY) woAAdas éxxAnow{er, It was when meetings of the assembly 
came to be frequent that it was led to draw all authority to itself 
(6 (4). 15. 1300a 3 Sq.) and to set itself above the law. 

29. Tois 82 dAors perdye deorw «.r.A. So that not only does 
the class in possession of power rule in accordance with law, but 
the admission of those outside it to its ranks is also regulated by 
law, and indeed by a law which does not leave it free to admit or 
exclude whomsoever it pleases: contrast the law referred to in 
12932 23 8qq. Meréyew, SC. ris wodsrelas (cp. 39), or in other 
words rév dpyéy, though the yewpyol and of xexrnpévos perplay oiciar 
would enjoy only a nominal access to office, as they would not be 
rich enough to hold office without pay (8 (6). 4. 1318 b 13 sqq.), 
and pay is not forthcoming in this kind of democracy. It is not 
clear whether in democracies of this type purity of extraction is 
made a condition of sharing in the constitution, as well as the 
possession of a certain property-qualification, but this may be 
Aristotle’s meaning. 

80. Sdws péev ydp «.7.X., ‘for that it should not be open on any 
terms to all to share in the constitution is characteristic of an 
oligarchy [and inappropriate to a democracy ], but that it should be 
open to all to do so is characteristic of a democracy; hence it is 
open [in this form of democracy] to all who have acquired the 
property-qualification to share in the constitution, but it is impossible 
[for the ruling class in it] to take leisure in the absence of revenues, 
[and consequently to hold office].’ As to the text of this passage 
see critical note on 1292 b 30-33. “OAws qualifies yu) dfeiva: cp. 
8 (6). 4. 1319 a 8, # rd Sdws pa eeivar xexrprOa wrelo yay pérpou rds 
i} awd tivos rérov mpos rd dary xal ny wédw. For the repetition of pé» 
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Cp. 3. I. 1275 @ 23-26 and Plato, Rep. 421 A, e? pe» od» apeis per 
vAaxas &s ddnOas srowiper Hora Kaxovpyous THs méAews x.r.A. For d¢ 
o) cp. 1293a ar and c. 11. 1295 a 34. ‘Aé 87 secundum usum 
vulgarem Aristoteles ita adhibet, ut 37 ‘“‘ manifesto fere ” (sed lenior 
vis est particulae 3) significans oppositionem urgueat, id quod 
maxime post ¢ fit’ (Eucken, De Partic. Usu, p. 46). For rd pe» 
Srws pr) eLeivar wiow sdcyapxexdy, Cp. 7 (5). 8. 13098 2, Td per yap 
efeivas waow apyew 8npoxparicdy, and 3.11. 1281 b 28sq. By mpdoode: 
are meant special revenues providing a surplus which can be 
distributed as pay or otherwise (8 (6). 5. 1320 a 29 sqq.). These 
revenues might be derived from dependent allies or from an empo- 
rium (4 (7). 6. 1327 a 29 sq.) or from a monopoly of some special 
product such as the silphium at Cyrene ({Aristot.] Oecon. 2. 
1346a § sqq.). See note on 13204 17. ' 

833. todto pév ody el8og by Sypoxparias 81d radras rds alrias, ‘ this 
then is one kind of democracy by reason of these causes’: i.e. it is 
marked off from other kinds by the fact that, while it opens office 
to all who can acquire a moderate property-qualification, and 
therefore is a democracy, office in it falls to those who are enabled 
by adequate means to take leisure. For 84 ravras ras airias cp. 
1293 a 10 sqq. and c. 10. 1295.4 23, rupavvidos pév ody ei8n radra cal 
rogavra da ras elpnpévas alrias. 

_ 85. Sed rhy dxopémny Staipeow. I follow Spengel, Sus., and Bonitz 
(Ind. 18 b 52) in reading daipeow in place of afpeow, which is the 
reading of TM Bekk. Sus. translates 8:4 iy dyopévny diaipeow, ‘ durch 
die zunichst angrenzende Unterscheidung’ (‘by reason of the 
distinction which stands next in order "). Aud rap €xopérny atpeow . 
is rendered by Sepulveda ‘ per proximam rationem mandandi magis- 
tratus,’ and so Vict., Lamb., and others. I should prefer the render- 
ing ‘ by reason of the choice [of a ruling class] which stands next 
in order,’ if aipeow were retained, but it seems better to read d:aipeos. 

nat wiow ...Tois dvuwevOUvorg xara 1d yévos, ‘to all those also 
who are not open to objection on the score of extraction,’ as well 
as to those who possess a certain property-qualification. For rois 
dyurrevOuvas Kata Td yévos, see above on 1292 a 2, and cp. Libanius’ 
Life of Demosthenes (prefixed to Bekker’s Demosthenes, p. 5), 
Anpoobeves roivuy rp prrops warynp hv Anyooderns, averriinnros Te yéve 
doxay: Aeschin. c. Ctes. c. 169, ofpas roivuy drravras dy tyas dpodoyjoas 
rade diy tndpa rp Snporix@, mperov pev ehevOepow avrdy eivas kal mpds 
warpos kal mpds pyrpds, fa qi) 81a thy mepi rd yévos druyiay ducperis ¥ 
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rois vépois of cd{over ray Snyoxpariay: "AO. Hod, c. 13. 1. 22, of rep yeve 
py xadapoi. 

830. dcor Gy ddedOepor Gow answers to édy pdvow ¥ woAtrys iM C. 4. 
1292a 3. It would seem from c. 4. 1291 b 26, rd py e£ dpchorepas 
mokirav édevbepov, that even those who were the offspring of only 
one citizen parent would be accounted éAevOepor. 

40. dor dvayxatoy «.7.4. Because, as there is no revenue to 
furnish the ruling class with pay, they cannot meet in the popular 
assembly often enough to usurp the place of the law (cp. c. 15. 
1300 a 3 Sq.). 

1. 4 redeuTaia Tots xpdvors dy Taig wodeor yeyermpévn. Cp. 7 (5). 
5. 13054 20, Thy vewrarny Onpoxpariay. Aristotle’s language in 3. 4. 
1277 b 1, 8d wap évioe ob pereixor of Snproupyol rd madatéy dpyé, spy 
Sijpov yevéoOas roy foxaroy, suggests that he regarded the ultimate 
democracy as not having been introduced very recently. 

Sa ydp «.r.A. Does ras wédes here mean ‘cities’ or ‘States’? 
"Ey rais wéAeot in the preceding sentence means ‘in the States’; it 
is probably, therefore, better to take ras wédas to mean ‘ States,’ but 
when States are said to have grown larger, or in other words more 
populous (for, notwithstanding 4 (7). 4. 13264 24 Sq., pei{o» seems 
here to mean ‘more populous’), the increase referred to in their popu- 
lation is no doubt an increase in the population, and especially the 
citizen-population, of the central city and its seaport, if it has one, 
not an increase in the rural population. Hence the meaning of 
the passage is much the same, whether we translate ras wdAas 
‘cities’ or ‘States.’ That an increase in the size and populousness 
of a State was favourable to democracy, and in particular to 
extreme democracy, we see from 3. 15. 1286 b 20 sqq. and 8 (6). 
5. 1320a 17 8q.: cp. Isocr. Areop. § 62, ray roivuy DAwy wédeap rais 
émipaverraras kal peyioras ... evpnoopev ras Snpoxparias paAddoy h ras 
ddtyapxias ovpdepovoas. Athens is described by Critias in Xen. 
Hell. 2. 3. 24 as ‘ the most populous of Greek States.’ This increase 
in population would lead to an increase of revenue, because a large 
part of the revenue of Greek States was derived from imposts which 
would become more productive as the population of the State 
increased, such as customs, market-dues (cp. 4 (7). 6. 1327 a 29 
sq.), fees and fines in the lawcourts, and the like, to say nothing 
of the probability that the State, as it became more populous, 
would acquire dependent allies and would receive tribute from 
them. Compare Xen. Anab. 7. 1. 27 and Demosth. Phil. 3. 
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40. An ultimate democracy might, however, exist where there 
were no mpécodo (8 (6). 5. 13204 17 Sqq.). For mpocdden ebropias 
cp. Rhet. ad Alex. 2. 1422.4 13, mpooddev ebropia (with Bonitz), 
and for the plural etwopias Demosth. De Pace, c. 8, rots éxetOev 
évOade ras evmopias dyovow, and Diod. 12. 30. 1, da ras mpoeipnpeévas 
eimpepias. 

8. perdxoucn pev wdvres ris wodttelas Std Thy Gwepoxdy Tou 
w\#Gous, ‘ all share in the constitution on account of the superiority’ 
(in number, not in quality) ‘of the multitude’: cp. c. 12. 1296b 
24, Grou péy ody tmeptyes Td THY dwdpww mAROoS Thy elpnuevny avadoyiay, 
évravOa wéeduney elyas 8npyoxpariay, cai éxaoroy eldos Snpoxparias ard THY 
Umepoxny tov Snpov éxdorov, and 1296 b 34. 

4. nowwvoior 82 xai wodktredovrar, Cp. 4 (7). 2. 1324 4 15; 
6 da row cvpsrodsrever Gat cal xoweveiy wédews (Bios). For xowevoves 
cp. 8 (6). 4. 1319b 2. WodcreveoOa is a wider term than dpxew: 
it: includes sharing in any kind of political activity, for instance 
habitual attendance at the meetings of the assembly and dicasteries. 
Pay enabled the poor to attend frequent meetings of the assembly 
(Plato, Rep. 565A: Pol. 6 (4). 15. 13004 1 8qq.). 

6. 1d Tovovrovy wAHG0s, ‘the kind of multitude we have described,’ 
1. €. one composed of poor men receiving pay. 

8. Tods 8 whoucious éuwodifer x.7.d. Cp.c. 14.1298 b 13 sqq. and 
§ (6). §. 1320a 27 sqq. Aristotle does not say that the rich often 
did not belong to the Boulé, but this seems to be a natural inference 
from these passages. It is hardly likely that at Athens, if the lot 
fell on them and they declined to serve, they were forced to do so. 
They do not appear to have been liable to any fine for refusing to 
sezve on the dicasteries (c. 14. 1298 b 13 sqq.), and they were 
probably not liable to a fine if they declined to serve on the Boulé. 
As to the absence of the rich from the dicasteries at Athens see 
Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 3. 1. 289. 

10. ra pévy odv «rd. Cp. c. 10. 12954 23 sq., and for da ravras 
ras dedyxas (with Bon. Ind. 43 b 42) De Caelo, 1. 8. 277. 11, rois 
abrois rexpnploss rovrois Kal rais atrais dvcyxas : cp. also Hippocr. 
De Aere, Aquis, Locis, vol. i. p. 560 Kthn, td rourédey rév dvayxaicy 
ov rodvyorsy dor rd ydvos 4d Exvbixdv, and De Morbis, 4. vol. ii. p. 348 
Kthn, xar’ dvdyxny rode, and Iamblich. Protrept.96. 1 (quoted 
by Blass, De Antiphonte Sophista Iamblichi auctore, Fragm. E, 
P- 15), dea ravras roivuy ras dydyxas rév re ydpor Kal rd dixasoy éuSacr- 
Aevesw rois dvOperas. In Plato, Rep. 489 D, ris 8¢ ray sodAGy wovnpias 
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yy dudyeny Bovhe: rd perd rovro dcéAOaper, the word drcyxn is explained 
as = ‘causa’ by Ast, Lex. Platon. s. v. 

12. td 82 rijs éMtyapxias, Sc. rocaira xal rowird dors, 

15. nat 8d 7d wAROeg elvar x.rA. For ray pereydvray rot sroXcrev- 
paros Cp. C. 13. 1297b 9. We see from what follows that the mere 
numerousness of the dominant class does not by itself suffice to 
secure the supremacy of the law, if the dominant class possesses 
leisure, being either so rich as to be able to live without paying 
close attention to its property or so poor as to be supported by 
State-pay. The class which is supreme in an ultimate democracy 
is very numerous, and yet it becomes collectively a monarch, 
because it possesses leisure, being supported by State-pay. 

17. We expect Sc yap y wetov «.1.d. to be answered by rocotre 
paddoy dxcyxn rév yépor afiovw abrois dpyew, but the clause is in fact 
answered by dvdyxn rdv véyow afwovw avrois dpyex without rocovre 
paddov. This is probably due to the interposition of cal pyre... 
wévews between oop yap dy mcioy Gnéxecs THs povapyias and deayxn tiv 
vdpoy dfwiv avrois dpxew. It rarely happens that rocourg padAop is 
omitted after dem with a comparative. Kithner (Ausfithrl. gr. 
Gramm., ed. 2, § 582. ii. 2. Anm. 1), however, gives an instance of 
this from Xen. Cyrop. 1. 3. ¥4, nal xapw cot eivopa: dow dy wAcovdxis 
elaigs os éué, and another will be found in Demosth. Prooem. §1. 
Pp. 1457, Sap yap by mdeovdus cLerd{y ms aird, avtyxy rols rowrme 
airious evdoxipety. 

20. Vict., Eaton, and Sus. take adrois to be in the dative after 
&pxew (Vict. ‘statuere ut lex ipsis imperet’), but the Index Aristo- 
telicus gives no instance of dpyew governing the dative, and perhaps 
we should rather translate ‘for them’ (Welldon, ‘in their case’) 
The position of the word makes it unlikely that it is to be taken 
with dodtyxn. 

22. wreiw 8, sc. oboiay yeu. 

24. For rods els 7d wohitreupa BaSiLovras, cp. Dittenberger, Syil. 
Inscr. Gr. No. 171. 60 (vol. i. p. 270), rots xaraxept{opevous eis rd 
soAireupa. 

26. rv vépov riPevras Tovodrov, ‘they enact the law in terms of 
that kind,’ i.e. to the effect that the members of the soAirevpa shall 
have the power to elect those who are to be admitted into it from 
the outside. In the third form of oligarchy the law provides that 
when a member of the soAirevpa dies, his son shall succeed him, so 
that in this form no one is admitted from outside (28 sqq.). For 
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riBevras rowbrey, cp. De Part. An. 4. 5. 680b 27, &d ry atriy & 
airiay xal 9 xoiAia rovairn écxioras. 

émreiywor, ‘strain matters further in the direction of excess.’ 
For émreivey, ‘non addito obiecto, Bonitz (Ind. s. v.) refers to 7 (5). 
9. 1309b 26, 8 (6). 6. 1320 b 30, and Eth. Nic. 6. 1. 1138b 23. 

38. For 80 abrév dyew cp. 7 (5). 1. 1301 b 12, and Aristid. 
Leuctr. 1. p. 421, Aéyesw yap pn mpds atrovs ’Eraparavday we ovder 
Shedos raw ey +7 yi wAeovenrnpdroy, ef js) kai ryv Oadarray 3: abrav éfovory, 

29. téw teheuTérrwy, ‘ those who from time to time die’: cp. 2. 8. 
1268 a 8, and 8 (6). 8. 1321 b 20, réy meredvrey olxo8opnnpdrov xai 
dé» cornpia nal didpboors, and 1322b 21: also Plut. Lycurg. c. 26 
intt. See note on 1324) 18. 

Sl. dyyis 4 To1adry Suvacteia povapxias deriv repeats Thuc. 3. 62. 
4, quoted above on 1292 b 7. ‘H roaurn dusacreia, i.e. a dvvacreia 
Téy TOAD bweprewwdvrwy Taig ovcias Kal Tais wokupiAiass. 

33. dvrictpopoy TH TeAeutaly Tis Sypoxpariag. Cp. c. 14. 1298 a 
31 5qq. 

85. “Er 8 elot «.1.X., ‘and further there are,’ etc. Besides that C. 7. 
there are more kinds of democracy and oligarchy than one, there 
are other constitutions besides democracy and oligarchy. Aristotle 
has now dealt with the question which stands first in the programme 
contained in c. 2. 1289 b 12 sqq., the question how many varieties 
of democracy and oligarchy there are, and we expect that he will 
pass on to the next, ris wodereia xowordryn xa) ris alperoraty pera thy 
dpiorny wodcrelay, but this he does not do; he does not deal with 
this question till c. 11, and cc. 7-10 are occupied with investiga- 
tions respecting constitutions which have not hitherto been 
sufficiently studied. Aristocracy has been studied, so far as it is 
coincident with the best constitution, but the ‘so-called aristocracy ’ 
(which, it would seem from 1293 a 38 sq., was the only form of 
aristocracy commonly included in enumerations of constitutions) has 
not been studied, nor have polity and tyranny. These forms are 
therefore dealt with in cc. 7-10, before Aristotle passes on to the 
question ris wodcreia xowordrn xal ris alpererdry pera ry apiorny wodirelay. 
Aristotle has, in fact, already promised in c. 2. 1289 a 35 sqq. to 
treat of polity and tyranny as well as of democracy and oligarchy, 
so that we are prepared for the investigations contained in cc. 7-10 
with the exception of those relating to the so-called aristocracy. 
In 35 his words are srapaé Snpoxpariay re xa} cAryapxiay, but in strict- 
ness he should have said sapa Snpoxpariay xai dAsyapyiay ai povapyiay 
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(cp.c. 8. 12944 26). When he says that all included aristocracy 
in their list of constitutions, his statement is not literally correct (see 
vol. i. p. 211, note 1). The view, however, that there were four 
constitutions, monarchy, oligarchy, aristocracy, and democracy, was 
no doubt a common one; we trace it in6 (4). 15. 1299 b 22 8q,., in 
Rhet. 1. 8. 1365 b 29 sq., and in the title of the Hodcreiat ascribed to 
Aristotle, WoArreia: wddcwv dvcty Seovoaw pf... Snpoxparixal, dAcyapy- 
kai, dporoxparixai, rupaymxai (where however rupapvis takes the place 
of monarchy, and kingship is omitted), Aristot. Fragm. 1465 b (143). 

86. dv Thy pev érépay Adyouct re wdvres xai elpyraru.t.A. For the 
structure of the sentence cp. 8 (6). 8.1322 b 24, deas py rois iepevow 
arodidwory 6 ydpos, GAN’ awd ris Kowns édorias éyoves THY Teh. 

88. réraprov Se rhv xadoupéyvny dptoroxpariay, ‘and in the fourth 
place the so-called aristocracy.’ Aristotle appears to imply that no 
one had yet included in their list the true aristocracy, that in which 
the good citizen is also a good man. Even the aristocracy’ sketched 
in Plato’s Republic would count among its citizens many who could 
not be called good men in the sense which Aristotle attaches to the 
term. 

89. wépwry 8 doriv x.rA. The existence of the ‘ polity’ specially 
so called was generally recognized (sodtreiay yap xadovow, cp. c. 8. 
1293 b 34 sqq.), but those who sought to enumerate the different 
kinds of constitutions had omitted it from their lists. As to Plato, 
indeed, all that Aristotle says is that he had not included the polity 
in the list of constitutions given in the Republic, so that Aristotle's 
words do not absolutely exclude the supposition that he regarded 
it as included in the list given in the Politicus (302 C sqq.). In 
Laws 712 C Plato enumerates only three constitutions, democracy, 
oligarchy, and aristocracy, in addition to tyranny and kingship 
(=monarchy). The expression é» rais wodsreias refers either to the 
Republic of Plato as a whole (for other instances of the use of it in 
this sense see Henkel, Studien zur Geschichte der griechischen 
Lehre vom Staat, p. 10, who refers to Themist. Or. 2. 32 c, Dodreiai 
re ai xAeval al of Geowéows Népot, etc.) or (as Bonitz, Ind. g98 a 42, 
and Sus.’, Note 1231, think) to the Eighth and Ninth Books of it 
only (see note on 1342 a 32). Though Aristotle says here that the 
Polity ‘did not occur frequently,’ we gather from c. 13. 1297 b 24 sq. 
that what were called democracies in early times were really polities, 
and of early democracies there can have been no lack ; besides, as 
-Prof. Francotte points out (Les Formes Mixtes de Gouvernement 
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d’aprés Aristote, p. 17, note 1), the polity appears to have existed 
at one time or another at Malis (c. 13. 1297 b 14 sqq.), at Tarentum 
(7 (5). 3- 1303 a 3 8qq.), at Syracuse (7 (5). 4. 1304 27 sqq-), 
and at Oreus (7 (5). 3. 1303 a 18 sqq.). 

1. dpworoxpariay pév ody «.7.X., ‘true, it is right to call by the 1298 b. 
name of aristocracy,’ etc. Aristotle feels it necessary to justify his use 
of the name in 38 sq. in reference to the ‘so-called aristocracy.’ As 
to the reference in wept fs d&Aboper é» rois mpmros Adyos See Vol. ii. 
p. xxv. Sus.°* (p. 367) takes the reference to be to the Fourth and 
Fifth (old Seventh and Eighth) Books, and it is very possible that 
4 (7). 14. 1333 a 11 sqq. (cp. 4 (7). 9. 1328 b 37 sqq.) is referred 
to, but this is not certain, and as a similar account of the best con- 
stitution is already in substance given in the Third Book (cc. 4-5, 
Cc. 7. 1279 8 34 8qq.,C. 15. 1286 b 3 sqq., and c. 18. 1288 a 37 sqq.), 
the reference may be to the Third Book. It is not certain that the 
Fourth and Fifth Books were in existence when the words before 
us were written (see note on 1289 a 30 and vol. ii. p. xxv sq.). 

3. rhv ydp «.7.X., ‘for to only one constitution is it right to apply 
the name of aristocracy, to the constitution the citizens of which are 
men best in respect of virtue absolutely and not merely good with 
reference to certain given conditions, for in this constitution alone 
the same man is an absolutely good man and good citizen, whereas 
in all others good citizens are good men only relatively to their own 
constitution ’ (i.e. with reference to certain given conditions, not 
absolutely). "Apicrey car’ dperny, ‘ best in respect of virtue,’ and not 
merely in respect of other things such as practical ability or service- 
ableness to the constitution under which they live (cp. 4 (7). 3. 
1325 b 10, xpeirrey kar dperiy cal card Sivayw ri» mpaxrucly rey 
dpicrev). For the account here given of aristocracy cp. 4. (7). 9. 
1328 b 37, év rH KdANora moXtrevopery méAe Kal ry Kexrnpévy Sixaiovs 
dOpas andes, dAdd pi) mpds ry UrdGeoww, and 3. 5. 1278 b 1 sqq., and 
as to the variation of virtue and justice with the constitution, 3. 4. 
1276 b 30 sqq. and 7 (5). 9. 1309 a 36sqq. For mpds trdéeciy rwa 
ayabav, cp. Probl. 10. 52. 896 b 22, where rd mpds xpelay rut xaddy is 
contrasted with rd caf aird caddy. 

8. rag dd\tyapxoupévas, sc. wodtreias (see note on 1292 b 14). 

The words nai nadodvra: dptoroxparia:, which follow dcadopds in 
IQ, are placed by Thurot and Sus. after wodsreiay, probably rightly. 
Jackson and Welldon would omit them. 

10. Swou ye «.7.X., ‘seeing that in them,’ etc.: cp. Plato, Rep. 
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343 A, Gre roi oe, thn, ropuftevra wepropg Kai ove awopurre deducwos, os 
ye alti av8¢ xpdBara etdé rowuena yryvecnes. “Owov ye often=‘ quando- 
quidem,’ and Liddell and Scott, s.v. érov, give the words that 
meaning here, but in éxov ye as used here dgrov seems to retain its 
ordinary meaning of ‘where.’ Magistrates are elected wAovriptne 
in oligarchies (2. 11. 1273 a 21 sqq.), and Aristotle appears to 
imply here that they are not elected even partially dperisdqy in 
polities (see vol. i. p. 219, note 2). How far does this agree with 
what we are told in 3. 17. 1288 a 14 8q., that elections to office 
in polities take place xara wépep rév car’ dflay dkavéporra trois evwrdpes 
ras dpydés? Perhaps to distribute office among the well-to-do in 
accordance with afia is not to elect dpstertivdgr. It should be noticed 
that in 2. 11. 1233 @ 23 8qq. @ constitution in which magistracies 
are filled dpeorivdny nai rAovrivday ig distinguished from an aristocracy 
on the ground that in an aristocracy election to office is «ar’ 
dperqv. Aristotle’s conception of aristocracy in the Sixth Book 
appears to be less strict than in the Second. 

LL. adry 4 woktreia. For the asyndeton see note on 5286 a 30. 

12. xai yap ard. This is added to explain and justify aporiedyv 
and dpicroxparix;. When, in the absence of a public care for virtue 
on the part of the State, men reputed to be good (éwseseis) are 
elected to office, the community may fairly be said to elect dporizdqy 
and its constitution may be called aristocratic. Cp. Rhet. 1. 8. 
1365 b 35, of yap espepernnéres ev ros vopipos ep Ty aporoxparig 
dpxovew’ ardyen 8¢ rovrovs aiverOa dpicrous’ ober xai rolvops eiinte 
rovro, and Plato, Laws 854 B, i emi ras ray Aeyoperwy aripar ip» 
dyabiw £vvovalas. Cp. also Plato, Rep. 554 C, é rote dAdow fvp- 
Bodaios ... €v ole ebdoxiet Bondy Sixaws elyas: also ’AO, HA. c. 25, 
(EquaArns) Soxisv ddepoddcnros elves nai Sixaces xpds rH wolireiay, and 
the line of Cratinus quoted on 1291 b §. [deos must be supplied 
with dé» rats py wocovperas nowy SryséXecar dperjs: this is a word 
which is frequently omitted by Aristotle (see notes on 1266 b1 and 
1288 b 38). For the use of dpwe here cp. De Part. An. 1. 5. 6462 
5 sqq. (quoted in note on £258 b ro). 

14, Sou ody x.7.A. Aristotle does not explain why a constitution 
which recognizes wirtue and wealth only is not an aristoeraey. 
Looking to 10, we expect him to regard a constitution of this kind 
as an aristocracy. Such a constitution would seem at any rate to 
be superior to constitutions which do not recognize virtue at all, 
yet these are allowed the name of aristocracies in 20 sq. 
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19. rhe apdryy thy dplorny wodcrelay. Cp. c. 8. 2948 24, ry 
dhyOunp nad apdrny, ahd 7 (5). 12. 1336.8 3, rhe aplomms wodsrelas xai 
spans obons, and 28, ri sporty» tat riy dpierny. 

20. nat tplrov «.1.X., ‘and in the third plaee whatever [mixed] 
constitutions incline towards oligarchy more than the polity does,’ 
for woXsreias should probably be supplied with éom, and not dprero- 
rparias (cp. 7 (5), 7. 1307 a F5, where sredsreias, not dpwroxpatias, 
must be supplied). Aristotle here departs from the account which 
he frequently gives of aristocracy as a constitution in which virtue 
is recognized in the award of office either alone or in combination 
with other things, and concedes the name to constitutions in which 
this is not the case. Hence Sus. brackets as interpolated cai rpiro» 
. .. p@AXoy, but the same view reappears in 7 (5). 7. 307 a 10-16, and 
Sus. is compelled to bracket this passage together with its context, 
a course in which it is difficult to follow him. It seems more prob- 
able that both passages are genuine, and that Aristotle is guilty of 
an inconsistency, into which he is led, partly by his reluctance to 
depart too far from the ordinary classification (cp. De Part. An. r. 
3. 643 b 10 sqq.) and from the ordinary use of language, partly by 
the difficulty of bringing these constitutions under any other of the 
six forms of constitution recognized by him, and partly by the 
kinship which (following Plato im Polit. gor A and other inquirers) 
he always conceives to exist between aristocracy and oligarchy (3. 
7.1279b 5: 7 (5). 7. 1306b 29 sqq.). See Prof. H. Sidgwick in 
the Classical Review, 6. 144. 

28. trifaper 8° odes, sc. ry dvopafoperny wodereiav. Otros, i.e. C. 8. 
among the rapex8dcas, and not before them, where we expect to 
find polity dealt with looking to the announcements in c. 2. 1289 a 
35 sqq. and 3. 7. 1279 a 23 8qq. | 

24. ratrny, i.e. the polity. See note on 1306 b 26. 

25. In 78 pay adyOds we have an instance of pd» solarium (see 
notes on 1262 a 6 and 1270a 34). 

wacat, i.e. both polity and the aristocracies just described. 

46. dwerra natapiOpodvras perd rotdrev, ‘and consequently are 
counted with the deviation-forms’: cp. c. 3. 12904 16 sqq., where 
aristocracy is said to be often held to be a form of oligarchy and 
polity of democracy. 

aoi f aétav aSrac wapexBdoess, ‘and these deviation-forms are 
deviation-forms of them’ (i.e. of the aristocracies just described 
and of polity). This implies that oligarchy is a deviation-form of 
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the so-called aristocracy and not of the true aristocracy, but we are 
not told this elsewhere. Tyranny at any rate isa deviation-form of 
the true kingship (c. 2. 1289 a 40). 

37. dv rots nar dpyfy, i.e. in 3. 7, where however oligarchy is 
not said to be a deviation-form of the so-called aristocracy, but of 
aristocracy generally. 

TeAeutaioy $2 x.7.A. Contrast Hist. An. 5. 1. 5392 7, vow dé wept 
rovrov (i.e, avOpasmrov) redevratoy Aexréov did Td mreiotHy Cxew mpaypareiay 
(comparing with this passage c. 10. 1295 a 1 sqq.). That tyranny 
is the worst of the deviation-forms we have been told inc. 2. 1289 a 
39 sq. (cp. 7 (5). 10. 1310 b 3 sqq.). 

80. réraxtat, SC. ratra. Cp. éragaper, 23. 

SL. viv Se Serxréov Apty wept wodtreias x.r.A. For the use of deuxvuvas 
without an object, Bonitz (Ind. 167 b 26 sqq.) compares Phys. 8. 6. 
259 a 25 sqq. and Eth. Nic. 7. 1. 11456 7. For 9 dvvaqus atris 
cp. c. 10, 1295a 9 and 1. 4. 12544 13, ris pév ovy 4H vos rou 
8ovdov xal ris 4 Svvapuus, ex rovrev dpAov, and Isocr. Panath. § 134, aé 
pév obv dices cal dumdpets trav wodraady ovres exovow. Aristotle 
describes how polity differs from the so-called aristocracy in the 
remainder of c. 8, and how it comes into being and how it should 
be constituted in c. 9g. 

84. eidOacr S¢ xadeiy «1A. Aristotle has just said that the 
polity is a mixture of oligarchy and democracy, and now he goes 
on—‘ but people are wont to give the name of polity to those 
mixtures of oligarchy and democracy only which incline to 
democracy and to call those which incline to oligarchy aristocra- 
cies.’ Twice before in this Book (c. 3. 1290 a 22 sqq. and c. 4. 
12904 30 8qq.) Aristotle has corrected customary views, and now 
he corrects this one. He grudges the name of aristocracy to 
a mere mixture of oligarchy and democracy inclining to oligarchy, 
and gradually feels his way in 1293 b 34-1294 25 to the con- 
clusion that, next to the true aristocracy, the constitution which 
has mos right to the name of aristocracy is that in which there is 
a mixture of all the three things which claim to be recognized in 
constitutions—free birth, wealth, and virtue. This conclusion is 
quite in harmony with the tendency of what is said in 3. 13. 1283 a 
26 sqq. and 2. 6. 1266a 4sq. (It would seem from Aristotle’s 
use of the word ‘most’ that while he ranks the claims of the form 
in which all the three attributes are recognized above those of the 
ferm in which only two—virtue and free birth—are recognized, 
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and also above those of the mixed constitutions which incline to 
oligarchy rather than to democracy, he does not deny the name. of 
aristocracy to either of these forms.) Thus he is led to draw 
a different distinction between the so-called aristocracy and the 
polity from that which was commonly drawn. He first describes 
in 1r293b 34-42 the way in which mixtures of oligarchy and 
democracy inclining to oligarchy had come to be thought specially 
to deserve the name of aristocracies, and then in 1293 b 42 sqq. 
he appeals in correction of this view to the commonly received 
opinion that aristocracy and evvopia go together, and argues that if 
this is the case and civopla involves obedience to well-constituted 
laws, and well-constituted laws are either the best attainable or the 
best absolutely, then aristocracy implies obedience either to the 
best attainable laws or to the laws which are absolutely the best, 
neither of which tests is satisfied by laws inclining towards oli- 
garchy. A further proof of the same conclusion is derived from 
another commonly held opinion that aristocracy especially implies 
the award of office for virtue, whereas in oligarchy office is awarded 
for wealth. 

37. waSeiav nai edydéveray, It is taken for granted that these 
attributes are closely connected with aristocracy. That sa:deia is 
so, we see from c. 15. 1299 b 24, év pév rais apsoroxpariats éx mewas- 
Seupdvow (ai dpxai ciow), and that edyévea is so may be inferred 
from the fact that virtue is an element in it (12944 20 sqq.). For 
the connexion of wa:deia and etyévera with wealth cp. 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 
38 sqq- | 

38. én 82 Soxodow «1.4. Cp. [Xen.] Rep. Ath. 1. 5, ev yap rois 
Bedrioros tm dxodagia re dAtyiotn Kat ddixia, axpiBera 8¢ mdelorn eis Ta 
xpnord’ ev 8¢ rp dup duabia re mdeioty Kal dragia cal woynpia’ Wf re ‘yap 
wevia avrous paddoy aya éri ra aloypa nal 7 dratdevoia cal 7 duabia & 
évSecay xpnparey évins ray avOpérwy. ‘That this view is not regarded 
by Aristotle as correct we see from 2. 7. 1267a 2 sqq. A wealthy 
man is not saved by his wealth from temptations to commit 
injustice. 

39. Sev nai xadods xdyalods nai yvwpipous todrous mpocayoped- 
ovow. Cp. Plato, Rep. 569 A, ray mAovcioy re xal xaddy xayabéy 
Aeyouévay cv ry wéAes, and Cic. De Rep. 1. 34. 51: perhaps also 
Hesiod, Op. et Dies, 313, rAcvr & dperi xal xidos drndei. Aristotle 
appears to hold that the belief in the virtue of the rich won them 
the name not only of xadot x@yadoi, but also of yrapiyo, so that 
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he must understand yrepysme: to mean ‘widely known for their 
virtue’: cp. 7 (6). 10. 13128 27 6q, 

41. vhv bwepoyfhy. Cp. 3. 17. 1288 a 20 sqq. 

cat rag S\tyapyiag alval gagw dx tav xalov ndyaav p&ddov. 
Bonjtz (Ind. 503 b 7 8q.), followed by Sus.’, Ind. s.v., takes oAcyapyie 
here in the sense of rd éy ddcyapyig woAirevpa, xipov, and groups this 
passage with 7 (5). 6. 1305 a 39, €& adras ris cdsyapyias, but I do 
not feel sure that they are right: cp. c. 7. 1293 b 3 3qq., 8 (6). 4. 
1319 a 24, 7d 8 DAa wrnby waved cyeddy, &f Sy al Aowrai Bnpoxparias 
cuveorag: «.T.r., and 2. 6. 1265 b 26-29. 

42. Bonet 8 elvay x.r.d. My is placed by rl before civopsioba, 
but I follow Thurot and Sus. in transferring it to after rj» and 
before dpsovoxparoupémy. If TM were right in placing wa before 
eivopeirOai, we should expect the second clause to run dpolag 3 
cai pa) GpiroxpareicOa Thy elvopoupemy, but IO have duoies 3¢ ani 
dpeoroxpareioOas rh i) evvopoussrnv, which seems to show that the 
first clause should run rd eivopeioba ri py dptovoxparoupsvyr ais 
dAda wovnpoxparovpérny. The change in the position of sg has 
this further advantage, that the words dAAd srovnpoxparoupéyns, which 
are not easily explained if we retain the reading of rH, no longer 
present any difficulty. The view that edpopia is found where the 
best men rule, is implied in Aeschin. c. Ctes. c. 154, dr’ simopetro 
paddov 7 eds xal Bsrrioo: mpoordras ¢xpyro, and in Isocr. Panath. 
§ 132 8q., and indeed in Theogn. 43-52 and Pindar, Pyth. ro. 
71 oq. Bergk: cp, also Pol. 3. 9. 1280b § sq. and Plato, Rep. 
6o5 B. 

1294a. 8. odu dor Be efvopianx.rA. This had been already in substance 
said by Xenophon in Oecon. 9. 14 and by Ephorus in Fragm. 47 
(Miller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 1. 246), eivopeioOas yap ob vous éx rois 
vopors Gwavra dudarrapévous ra rey guxoavray, GAAd rovs ¢upévorras 
rois dwia@s xespevns: cp. Aeschin. c. Timarch. c. 6 and Demosth. 
c. Mid. c. 57. But the remarks of Aeschines on Athenian ways 
in c. Timarch. cc. 177-179 are especially present to Aristotle's 
memory. 

@. Bd play péy advopiov «.7.4. In Diog. Laert. 3. 103 Plato is 
said to have distinguished three senses of ebvopia— etrouia dca:petra 
as rpla’ dy pév dd» Sow ol rdyos cwovdaios, eivouiay hapéy elvas’ Erepow b¢ 
€dy ois xeydvois vdpots e¢updvemv of woNirat, cal rourd hayew evvopier 
elpas’ rpiroy 3¢ édy ph Syren Tey rduop Kara €6n Kai emcrnderpara yp_oTas 
woktrevevras, cai rovTa evvoyiay spocayopevouer, Compare with this 
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the definition of edvepia which we find in the Definitions ascribed to 
Plato, 413 E, ebvouia weibapyia véuow owovdaier. How far either of 
these accounts of etsoyéa is correctly attributed to Plato is extremely 
doubtful. Aristotle appears to find true evvopia in obedience to 
good laws. 

7. robto 82 dvBdxerar Biyas urd, ‘and this’ (i.e. obedience to 
well-constituted law) ‘is possible [only] in two ways, for [it is 
possible to obey] either the best laws attainable in the given case 
or those which are absolutely the best.’ For the omission of 
‘only,’ see note on 1282 a 36. 

Q. Soxet 82 x.7.A., ‘aristocracy again is thought especially to 
consist in the distribution of the offices according to virtue,’ and 
not according to wealth, which would be the rule of distribution if 
it bordered on oligarchy. See note on 1309 a 2. 

IL, 78 8 3 te Gy 8dGq Totg wieloow, sc. xipiory eiva, ‘but the 
principle that whatever the majority decide is supreme [is not 
characteristic of any particular constitution, for it] is recognized in 
all.’ Cp. 6 (4). 4. 1290 a 31 8q., 7 (5). 9. 1310 a 28 8qq., and 8 
(6). 2. 1317 b 4 sqq., where it appears that the supremacy of the 
decisions of the majority was commonly conceived to be a mark 
of democracy. 

12. xai ydp «.1.A. For the repetition of é» see notes on 1325 b 
ro and 1305 b 4. 

15. For rd ris wodtreiag elS0g xadeitar, ‘the form which is 
called polity exists,’ cp. Xen. Oecon. 4. 6, a 89 6 cvdAcyos xadeiras, 
which Holden translates, ‘ where the so-called muster of forces is,’ 
and see Stallbaum’s note on Plato, Phaedo 107 C, rov xpdvou rovrov 
dp @ xadovpev rd (iv. 

17. For the absence of xa‘ before whodrov nai ddev@epias see 
explanatory note on 1277 b ro and critical note on 12604 26. 

oxeBdv ydp «.t.r. See above on 1293b 39. For the absence 
of rw before ray xadéy xdyabéy (which Coray, Bekk.’, and Sus. add 
without necessity), cp. Menand. Inc. Fab. Fragm. 470 (Meineke, 
Fr. Com. Gr. 4. 325 and 5. ccxc), 

prof (unF MSS.) & wovnpds xarexere xpyorod rénov. 

19. éwet Sé «.7.4., ‘but since there are three things which lay 
claim to an equal participation in the constitution, free birth, 
wealth, and virtue—lI say three, for the fourth, that which is called 
nobility, [is not a distinct thing, for it] is a concomitant of the two 
latter.’ For dudsoBnrovwra cp. 3. 12. 1283a 16 sqq., where, as 
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Bonitz points out (Ind. 40a 28 sqq.), dsrewoceiofa: is used as 
synonymous with dugioBnreiv (1283 a 11, 38), and for ris lodnzres 
ris woXtre(as, C. 11. 1296. 30, THY tmepoxny Tis woAcrelas, and 3. 9. 
1280a 18, ry Trou mpdyparos ioéryra. 

21. i ydp ebydvacd dorw «rr. In 3. 13. 1283 a 37, evyerera yp 
orev dperi yévous, we hear nothing of wealth (cp. Plato, Rep. 618 B, 
rous & emt yéveot xat mpoyévey dperais, and Aristot. Fragm. 83. 1490 2 
¥8 sqq.), but in 7 (5). 1. 1301 b 3 those persons ols imdpyes wpoydrer 
Gper xai wAovros are said to be thought evyexis. The common 
Greek view probably was that evyévea implied nothing more than 
descent from several generations of weal/¢hy ancestors: cp. Plato, 
Theaet. 174 E, ra 8€ 39 yer tprowrer, ds yervaids ris intra wawmous 
sdoucious éywv aroppvat, and a fragment from the Aeolus of Euripides 
(Fragm. 22), in which one of the characters, no doubt wishing to 
depreciate noble birth, says of it, é» ypnpacw 1d’ écri, and adds, 

6 8 dy dv Bdyos 
xpdvow auvouy wAcioroy (SC. ra xpnpara), ovros evyevys. 
Cp. also Julian, Or. 2. p. 83 B, daci yap of wodAoi rots dx mada 
wrovciwy evyeveis. The Greeks would, it would seem, refuse the 
epithet e«vyerns to a newly-made Peer of the Realm, unless the 
family to which he belonged had been distinguished for wealth for 
generations past. 

80. Tiva 8€ tpédwov «.7.A. Cp. 2. 6. 1266a 22 sqq. and see 
notes on 1288 b 29 and 1293 b 31 and vol. i. p. 294, note 1. 

834. rhy rodrwv Biaipecwy, i.e. ri Toure dcadopay (Bon. Ind. 180b 
40, where Phys. 7. 4. 2494 3 is referred to, dAX’ dpa et pévow dei ra 
cupPAnrd pi) dudvupa elvas GAAd xal pi) Exery dcadopay, pyre 8 pyr ev G; 
Aéye 3€ olov xpapa éxes Staipeory). Sus.* (Ind, 8. v. dcaipeors), however, 
explains d&:alpeow here as synonymous with dopucpdy. Toure, ie. 
mys Snpoxparias xai ris é\cyapyias. 

éx todrwy is rendered by Vict. in his translation ‘ post haec’ (so 
Stahr, ‘alsdann,’ and apparently Sus. and Welldon), but in his 
commentary ‘ex ipsis, and Lamb. and Giph. render the words 
‘ex his’ (i.e. of democracy and oligarchy). I incline to render é& 
rovrey in the latter way, taking it with ourferéov: cp. Plato, Soph. 
252 B, éx rovrey cuvrbévres, and Cratyl. 427 C, éx 8¢ rovray ra dowd 
f8n atrois rovrots cuvriBevas amopspovperos. The words dd’ éxarépas 
dowep cvpSorov AapSdvopras will then be added to explain the exact 
method by which the polity is to be compounded of democracy and 
oligarchy. 
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85. opBoXdoy, ‘ pars’ (Bon. Ind. s.v.), where we find a reference 
among other passages to De Gen. An. 1. 18. 722 b 10, dnt yap 
(EpmedoxdAjjs) ev rp appevs xal rp Gndec olow aupBorov éveiva, Srov 3° ax’ 
obderépou dmiévat, ‘dAdd Seonacra pedéov vars, } per év avdpds’ (cp. 
De Gen. An. 4. 1. 764 b 3 sqq-). 

elat 82 Spo. zpeis ris curOdcews Kai pigews, ‘and there are three 
determining principles of this combination or mixture.’ For xai= 
‘or,’ see note on 12924 20 and cp. De An. 1. 4. 407 b 30, xat ydp 
Tv Gppoviay xpaow Kai ovrbecw évarriey civas. Mikews is probably 
added because the polity had been described as a pifis in 1293 b 
34 and 12944 £6, 23. “Opos is explained by Bonitz (Ind. 529 b 53) 
in the passage before us and in 1294b 15 as ‘id quo alicuius rei 
natura constituitur et definitur.’ Cp. 5 (8). 7. 1342 b 33, Sido» dre 
rovrous Spovus rpeis sowreoy els Thy maideiav, ro Te pécoy Kai Td Suvardy Kai 
TO ™pénoy. 

37. dv pav yap tais dAtyapyias ... 40. Lnpiay. This is repeated 
in C. 13. 1297a 21-24 and 35-38, and in c. 14. 1298b 13 sqq. 
It appears from the passage before us that there were oligarchies 
in which dieasteries existed composed of both rich and poor, 
though the poor would not be likely often to act on them, no pay 
being provided, and the rich would be sure to act, as they would 
incur a penalty if they did not. The oligarchies in which this 
system existed would not be oligarchies of an extreme type, for in 
extreme oligarchies the poor would be excluded from the dicasteries 
altogether. So again paid dicasteries would not exist in all forms of 
democracy, but only in those which approached the ultimate form. 

41. xowdry 5 x.7.A. Cp. c. 13. 1297a 38 sqq. We gather from 
the passage before us that in a polity there may be poor dicasts 
receiving pay, yet in c. 13. 1297 b 1 sqq. we read of the polity, de 
d¢ ni» wodcreiay elvas éx ray Ta Enda éxdvrey pdvov, and in what follows 
ol ra Sra éxovres are tacitly distinguished from of mévyres (see note 
on 1289 b 31). We must suppose that there might be a proportion 
of poor men even in the hoplite class (8 (6). 7. 1321a 12). See 
vol. i. p. §03, note 1. This is confirmed by 7 (5). 10. 13114 12, 
cal rd TE wANnOe pydey morevey, 31d Kai THY wapaipecty motovyras TaY 
éxdewv, which implies that the wAj@0s has heavy arms to be taken 
away. 

1. wodctexdy, ‘ characteristic of a polity.’ 1294 b. 

els peév ody xx. In the first of the three modes of mixing de- 
mocracy and oligarchy here described the entire arrangement 
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characteristic of democracy is adopted in conjunction with the 
entire arrangement characteristic of oligarchy, in the second an 
institution (a property-qualification for the assembly) is borrowed 
from both, not however in the form in which it exists in demo- 
cracies and oligarchies, but in a midway form, and in the third 
a part of the arrangement characteristic of democracy is adopted 
in conjunction with a part of the arrangement characteristic of 
oligarchy. Thus in framing a polity the lawgiver might balance 
a democratic institution with an oligarchical one, or he might steer 
a midway course between democracy and oligarchy, or he might 
ally a part of a democratic institution with a part of an oligarchical 
one. <A polity would evidently differ much according as one or 
other of these methods was predominantly employed in its con- 
struction. 

8. ofov dxxdnordfew «7A. Supply rdrrovow. It would seem 
from this passage that even in democracies a small property-quali- 
fication for membership of the assembly might exist (see vol. i. 
p- 508, note 3). We also gather that an assembly often existed 
in oligarchies, though membership of it would be confined to those 
possessed of a high property-qualification (cp. Plato, Polit. 298 C, 
EvdAdEas 8€ exxAnciay npoy abrdy, fh Evpravra row Spor rove mAovcious 
povov). This would not be the case in the first, or most moderate, 
form of oligarchy, for in that form a high property-qualification 
would hardly be required for membership of the assembly, and in 
not a few oligarchies there would be no assembly whatever (3. 1. 
1276 b 7). 

4. xowdv Sé ye «.7r.A. Thus in a polity there would be a moderate 
property-qualification for membership of the assembly, but none 
for office (1294 b 12 sq.). 

5. 7d péooy dxardpou rystparog tourev. For éxarépou ripnpcros 
rovrwy see note on 1283 b 4. 

6. tpirov, ‘in the third place.’ Tpiros would have been more 
regular, but for a similarly imperfect correspondence cp. 7 (5). 
II. 13142 23, where rpiroy 8 ddvrauia ray mpayparer should have 
been rpirov 8 aduvapias ray mpaypdrov. 

taypdrow takes up rdrrovew, 3. The Index Aristotelicus trans- 
lates rdypa here by ‘lex, institutum,’ and gives no other instance of 
the occurrence of the word in the genuine writings of Aristotle. 
Tdypa occurs in a different sense in Oecon. 2. 1349 a 24. 

Ta pdy, SC. AapSdvew, obtained from 2 (cp. AaBeiv, 11). 
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7. A\dyw & olov «v.A. Aristotle is here only stating the popular 
impression (8ocei). As a matter of fact, even extreme democracies 
did not always, or perhaps generally, claim that all magistracies 
should be filled by lot (8 (6). 2. 1317 b 20 sq.), and magistracies 
would seem to have been sometimes filled by lot in oligarchies, 
though of course not éx wderev but dx rwér (6 (4). 15. 1300 b 1 8qq.: 
cp. 2. 6. 1266a 8 sq.). So again the filling of magistracies by 
election, and not by lot, is not peculiar to oligarchy; the magi- 
stracies are filled by election on the ground of virtue in an aristocracy 
(2. 21. 4273 a 25 sqq.); what is characteristic of oligarchy is rather 
to elect to magistracies on the ground of wealth (ibid.). But indeed 
they seem to have been filled in some oligarchies not by election, 
but by hereditary succession (c. 5. 1292 b 4 sqq.). In 3.5. 12788 
23 it is implied to be characteristic of oligarchy not simply to 
require a property-qualification for office, but to require a high 
property-qualification. Indeed, in the more moderate forms of 
democracy a property-qualification for office often existed (6 (4). 4. 
1291 b 39: see note on 1305a 28), sometimes varying with the 
importance of the office (8 (6). 4. 1318 b 30 sq.); still it is true 
that the tendency of democracy was to do away with property- 
qualifications for office (8 (6). 2. 1317 b 22 sq.). Cp. Diod. 18. 18. 
4, tev 8é soderelay peréornoey dx ris Snpoxparias xal mporéragtey dwd 
rpqeeae elvas rd wohireupa. 

10. dpsorexparixdy rolvey cai wokiTixdy «7.4. For the association 
here of aristocracy and polity cp. 2. 11. 1273.4 4, ra» 8¢ mpds vip 
twdOcowy vis aptorouparias xal vas modereias «7,4. The reference to 
aristocracy here shows that the mode of combining democratic and 
obgarchical elements in the case of a so-called aristocracy is 
similar to that which obtains in the case of a polity. Aristotle, 
in fact, considers himself to have been dealing in c. 9 with so- 
called aristocracies as well as with polities (1294 b 40 8q.). Though 
according to the passage before us it is appropriate to a so-called 
aristocracy that no property-qualification for office should exist, 
we learn from 7 (5). 8. 1309 a 2 8q. that it is appropriate to 
the same constitution (dpierexparindy) that the yeopysas should hold 
the offices. This would be all the more likely to be the case 
because it is dpwvoxparudy that offices should be unpaid (2. 11. 
1273217). It may be noted that the conception of dpteroxparia in 
a fragment of the ‘Constitutions’ ascribed to Aristotle (Aristot. 
Fragm. 560. 1570 b 4), mpoéorqaay yap airs (i.¢. ris ray inwoBoray 
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soXtreias) awd tipnparey dydpes aporoxparixes Apyovres, and in { Hera- 
clid. Pont.] De Rebuspubl. 25. 4, woNereiay 8¢ xarecrnoayro dpuorre- 
kparexny’ xiAvos yap wavra Stomovow alperoi and riysnydrey, which may 
also be derived from the ‘ Constitutions,’ stands in marked contrast 
to that in the passage before us, for in these passages we read 
of aristocracies in which office was elective, subject to a property- 
qualification. For another instance of a discrepancy between 
the Politics and (Heraclid. Pont.] De Rebuspubl. see note on 
1306 b 29. 

12. éx pev tis dAcyapxlas 7d aiperds woreiy Tas dpyds. As to the 
way in which offices were filled in a polity see note on 1288 a 12. 

15. dSpos, ‘the determining mark,’ or ‘criterion’: see note on 
12944 35. 

évSdyntas, ‘it is possible.’ 

18. éndaiveras yap xrA. Cp. Eth. Eud. 3. 7. 1234b 5, & re 
pio yap dori was ra dxpa, and De An. 2. 11. 4244 6, rd yap pecor 
Kperixdy” yiveras yap mpos éxdrepoy auray Odrepoy r&y dxpev. 

Swep cupBaive wepi rhy AaxeSatpoview wodtreiay. “Omep seems 
to refer to 15, dray éydéynras Aéyew Thy alrhy wolcreiay Snpoxparias «ai 
édcyapxlay, Aristotle has here before him Plato, Laws 712 D sqq., 
and also Isocr. Areop. § 61, ol8a yap . . . Aaxedaisovious dd rovro 
xdd\ora srodirevopévous, Ere pddtora Snyoxparovpevas ruyxdvovew év yap 
Ty Tay apxay alpice xai rp Bie rp al Huépay nai ros GAAos exerndev- 
pacw Boer dy rap avrois ras iodryras cal rds duowdrnras padAov 4} wapa 
rois dos loxvoveas, while another moed of Isocrates’ mind is re- 
presented in Nicocl. § 24, és 8¢ KapynSovious nal Aaxedaspovious, tous 
dporra réov “EMAjvey wosrevopevous, (dravres icpev) oixos pév Geyapxoupe- 
yous, wapa Oe row wdAepor BaciAevopevous. 

21. thy réfwy = rj rodreiay, as in c. 1. §289 21, C. 3. 12904 12, 
and c. 11. 1296 a 40 (Sus.® Ind. 3. v.). 

aparoy is taken up by dpoiws 3¢, 24. 

tpopiy, ‘bringing-up, whereas in 26 sq. rpopy means ‘food.’ 
In an oligarchy the bringing-up of the sons of the rich, or at any 
rate those of them who were in office, was luxurious (7 (5). 9. 
1310 a 22 sqq.) and very unlike that of the sons of the poor. 

23. For rév tpérov tofrov see note on 1281 a 21. 

24. dpoiws 82 x.7.X., ‘and [things are ordered] similarly.’ We 
are not probably intended to carry on rpéhovra: and wa:devorra:, 

26. ob8ey yap SidBSyAos 5 whodoros xai 6 wéyns. Cp. Thuc, 1.6. 4 
and Plato, Laws 696 A. 
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odrw Ta wept thy tpodhy radra waow dv rois aucotriois, ‘and [ just 
as no difference is made between the rich and the poor in other 
ways,| so also is the food in the syssitia the same for all.’ Ovre 
carries on the comparison just as if xa@drep had preceded. Sus. 
translates ‘so sehr ist die Kost fir Alle dieselbe in den gemein- 
samen Mahizeiten ’—‘ so much is the food the same for all in the 
common meals ’—but I doubt whether this is the meaning of otre, 
and Welldon translates the word ‘so too.’ For the fact ep. Plut. 
Lycurg. c. 10. Tpody and ¢ofs are mentioned together in 3. 16. 
1287 a 14 Sq. 

27. nai rhy doOijra x.r.A. Spengel would insert ¢yovow, but we 
are by this time familiar with Aristotle’s tendency in the Politics to 
omit words. See vol. ii. p. li, note 4. For ris cat ray wevqrepy 
dorwwovw cp. Plato, Rep. 350 A, ef ris cos Senet emornper dariovr 
wdeio dy dbédew alpeicba f doa x.r.A. The dress of the rich in ancient 
Greece would ordinarily differ from that of the poor in fineness of 
material and in dye, to say nothing of ornamental accessories. It 
is interesting to gather from the passage before us that a too great 
contrast between the rearing and education, and also the food 
and dress, of rich and poor was regarded as undemocratic (cp. 
Demosth. Ol. 3. c. 25 sq.: yet that a difference did exist between 
the dress of the rich and the demos at Athens is implied in [Xen.] 
Rep. Ath. x. 10), Was the change from an ornate costume to 
petpia éc6ns which Thucydides (1. 6. 3) describes at Athens con- 
nected with the rise of democracy there? At Venice the Nobili 
and the Cittadini wore the same plain black clothes, partly because 
the poorer Nobili were thus saved expense, and partly because in 
concourses the small number of the ruling class became less 
conspicuous (Roscher, Politik, p. 159). 

29. gr ro SUo x.7.A. Supply sqpoxpariay elvas Aéyovow. 

tas peyioras dpyds seems to imply that the senatorship and the 
ephorship were greater offices than the kingship in the Lacedae- 
monian State. Yet the kings are said to be peydAcw xvpio: in 2. 11. 
1272 b 41 (cp. 4 (7). 14. 1333 b 35). As to the way in which the 
ephors were appointed see note on 1270 b 28. 

Sl. of 8 ddcyapxiay, sc. etvas A¢yovow. 

82. wdoas, sc. ras apxds, which must be supplied from 29. As 
to the non-employment of the lot in appointments to offices in 
oligarchies see note on 7. 

88. Sdiyougs elvas xupious Oavdrou nal duyis. The reference is to 
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the Lacedaemonian senate (Xen. Rep. Lac. 10. 2: Plut. Lycarg. 
c. 26). In democracies the infliction of these penalties fell to the 
popular assentbly (c. 54. §298a 5-10) or fo popular dicasteries. 
But did it not fall to a few in aristocracies as well as in oligarchies ? 

34. Set B dv ry wodsteig 1.2, ‘and in the polity that is mised 
well both of the mixed elements’ (democracy and oligarchy) ‘should 
seem to be present and neither of the two.’ The mixture must be 
so subtle and complete that the mized elements are felt to be both 
present in it and not present, just as one might say of a giase of 
wine and water both that wine and water are each present in it and 
that neither is present but only a mixture of wine and water. 

36. nai odfeoOar &' adriig cai ph EfwGev, sc. ri worsreiay. Cp. 2. 
It. 1273 b 21 sq. 

cat & abriis x.t.d. Cp. 2. 9 1270 b a1 sq. and 8 (6). 5. 13204 
14 8qq, 

37. As to [&wGev] see critical note. 

88. Kaissling (Ueber den Gebrauch der Tempora und Modi in 
des Aristoteles Politica. und in der Atheniensiuni Politia, p. 7) notes 
the use here of the substantival infinitive with d». 

40. dpoiws 82 Kai rds dvomafopdvas dpicrexparias. Hardly any 
reference has been made in c. 9 to the so-called aristocracies, but 
the use of the word dpioroapariucdy in 1294 b 10 probably indicates 
that Aristotle has had them in view in this chapter as well as 
polities (see note on ro). 

1. Flept 82 supavviBos ux. Aristotle sometimes treats of 
a subject last when it requires especially foll treatment (Hist. An. 
5- I. 5392 7, vow b€ wepi rovrov rehevraiow Xexréoy 3:0 fd telorny yer 
wpaypareiay), 80 now he explains that he does not treat of tyranny 
last for this reason. 

2. add’ Srws AAP ris peOd8ou 7d pdpes. Bonitz (Ind. 455,b 2) 
compares Meteor. 1. 1. 338 a 25, Aourdy 8 éorl pépos tie peOodou 
rautns ért Oewpyréov, & «.rA, Tyranny was: often contrasted with 
woXreias, aS in Demosth. Olynth. 1. 5, and indeed by Aristotle 
himself in the Seventh (old Fifth) Book of the Politics. Y 

4. éy rots mpdrois Adyoug w.7.X., i.e. in 3. 14-17. 

7. w60ev, ‘from what source’: cp. Plato, Rep. 375 C, wé@ev dua 
mpaov xa) peyardbupov #Gos eipnoopey ; and Pol. 7 (5). 10. 1310 b x0, 
xabiorara: Bacidevs dx rev émeiey. The answer given has been, from 


.men of surpassing virtue, not from men of surpassing stature, as 


was the practice in Ethiopia (6 (4). 4. 1290 b 4 sq.). 
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rupavvibes 8 fm «.t.d. In these two kinds of tyranny rule is 
exercised over willing subjects (16), and yet they are here classed 
as tyrannies. This does not agree with 3. 14. 12852 27, of de 
(riparva) dedvrev dpxovors. Aristotle, in fact, here includes among 
tyrannies any forms of monarchy in which the monarch rules 
Seorormme xara rHy abrod yedpmy (16 sq.). In 3. 14. 1285 a 16 sqq. 
he classes these two kinds of tyranny among kingships ; still even 
there he seems to fee] that they are rather povapyia:s than Baevcias 
(see note on 1285 a 16). 

8. péy is taken up by d¢ in rpfroy 8¢ ebdvs ruparvnides, 17. 

év ole wept Bactheias Eweoxorodpev, in 3. 14. 12858 16-b3. The 
two kinds of tyranny there deseribed are the form of hereditary 
kingship with despotic authority which existed among some 
barbarian races and the aesymmeteship of the early Greeks. As 
to the electiveness of these barbarian kingships see note on 1285 b 
2. They seem to have been hereditary as well as elective, though 
we hear nothing of their hereditariness here (see note on 1313 10). 
How they combined the two characteristics we are not told. 

9. Sd 73 THe Sivopir exadddrrav wus abroy nal xpds tiv Bact- 
Aelav, ‘ because their nature in a way overlaps in relation to king- 
ship also [as well as mutually}” As to éradXdrres, which is here 
followed by xpds, see note on 1256413. For ri devopw abrav cP. 
c. 8 1293 b 32, 4 dvvams aris. 

lL. & re yap trav BapBdpew noly «zd. The fact that these 
monarchs were elective is dwelt on because it shows that their 
monarchy was in accordance with law: cp. Diog. Laert. 3. 92, 
of pév oby ew rais sdkeow dpyovres bad tev soliraéy érdy aipeOGo., ard 
yépov dpxovaw.. Abroxpdropas is explained by xara rp abrar yobpns, 17. 
Niebuhr (quoted by Eaton) thinks that Aristotle here refers to the 
Roman Dictatorship, and certainly we are reminded of the passage 
before us in Appian, Bell. Civ. 1. 99, ‘Pespatos 3¢ . . . yetperovodar rép 
WeAAaw ¢s Soov AéAot ripawvoy abroxpdropa’ rupayvor pev yap 7 rae dixre- 
réper dpxy Kai mada, ddiyp xpdvp dpilopery, rére O¢ wparoy és dépicroy 
€\Ootca rupavvis ¢yiyvero évreAns, but Aristotle may have in his mind 
among other barbarian kings those of the Ethiopians, who are 
spoken of as elected in Diod. 3. 9. 4. See note on 1313 4 ro. 

18. tdv tpdsroy rodror, i.e. by election. 

15. Foor 8a n.t.d. Cp. 3. 14.1285 b 2 sq.. Acd rd xara sdpor, sc. elves. 

18. Fwep pddcot’ elvar Sonat rupawis. So we hear of a pddcora 
Aeyouémy Baowcia in 5, and of a pdAsra elvas Soxoven dnpoxparia in 
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c. 14.1298 b 13 sq. and 7 (5). 9. 13104 26. Cp. also 1.9. 1256b 
40, fori 8¢ yévos GAO xrqrexis, fv pddwora Kadovar, xal Sicaer abrd Kaew, 
XPquariorixny. 

19. Thy povapyiay, res x.7.4. Possibly a reminiscence of Hdt. 3. 
80, ads 8 dy ety ypjya marnprnpevoy pouvapyin ry tLeors avevOur@ moséer 
ra Bowker; For the definition here given of 7 pdAcora rupawis, cp. 
4 (7). 3. 1326 a 44 Sqq. and Rhet. 1. 8. 1365 b 37, povapyia & dovi 
xara rotvopa éy 7 els drrdvray xipuds dor” rovrer 8¢ 7 pév Kata Tater Tue 
Bacicia, 7 8 adpurros rupayvis. 

25. Tis 8 dpioty wodtreia «rAd. Welldon places a note of 
interrogation after peracyeiy, 31, and he may be right, but perhaps 
it is more likely that the sentence is incomplete and that oxexréow or 
some such word would have been added but for the interposition of 
the clause cal ydp ... Aexréov (31-349, which distracts the writer's 
attention. I do not think (with Conring and Sus.) that any word or 
words have fallen out of the text after peracyeiv, 31, for the same 
thing occurs elsewhere in the Politics, e. g. in 1. 12. 1259 8 37 Sqq. 

26. pire apds dperhy «.1.4. For the dative ovyxpivoves compare 
the dative in Rhet. 1. 4. 1360a 31, dx ray sapednvOérav Oeepovrrt. 
For dperjy riv trép roves iduoras see note on 1330 b 38. 

27. pire mpds watdelay «7.4. Aristotle appears here to speak 
not of wadeia in general, but of a specially exalted kind of it; in 
Lucian, Somn. c. 1, however, we read of wadeia in general, rots 
wheloros otv Sofe madeia per nal mévov wodAov xal xpdvou paxpov cai 
damrayns ov puxpas nal ruyns 8eio bas Aaumpas. 

28. ruxnpas qualifies yopryias, but not, I think, g@ieens, as Sus. 
apparently holds that it does (Sus.* Ind. s.v. @vors). Tvxn is some- 
thing apart from duors (cp. 4 (7). 1. 1323 b 27 sqq. and 4 (7). 13. 
1331 b 41). For the contrast of @vois and xopnyia cp. Polyb. 6. 2. 13. 

29. Biov te rdv Toig mAeioTos Rowevicat Suvaréy. Supply smpos. 
See note on 1274 b 12, and cp. 6 (4). 4. 1292 a 23. For Bio» rév 
trois mreioros Kowernoa Suvardy cp. Xen. Anab. 4. 1. 24, ards 3B eq 
ryncea Oa Suvarny Kai Urofuylots ropeveabas Sddy. 

81. nat ydp As «xr. The sense is—for the so-called aristo- 
cracies described by us just now, which might seem to be in 
a special degree the constitution of which we are in quest, are 
partly beyond the reach of most States, so that they do not really 
concern us now, and partly border on the polity, so that they are 
not more the constitution of which we are in quest than the polity 
is, and we must speak of them and of it as one constitution. 
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Aristotle adds this remark to show that the question which he has 
just asked has not as yet been answered, and that it still needs to 
be dealt with. 

82. 1d pév dfwrdpw wirrovor rats wAcioras Tov wédeew. This is 
implied as to the Lacedaemonian constitution in c. 1. 1288 b 40 
sqq. For é€erépw sirrew see Bon. Ind. 594 b 59 sqq. 

84. dudoiv, these aristocracies and the polity. 

h 82 Sh Kpiois x.7.A. Aristotle shows in 34-1295 b x that the 
péoos Bios and the péon modireia are the best. He thus prepares 
the way for the conclusion which he is occupied in establishing in 
1295b 1-35, that 9 &d réy pécoy wodirela is the best, a distinct 
conclusion, be it observed, from that which he had previously 
arrived at, that the séoy wodwrea is the best, for we can conceive 
@ pion wodireia which is not dd rév péowr. However, Aristotle 
identifies -7 da ra» pécwr woderela with } péon wolureia in 1296 a 7. 
He proves that 9 &a ray péoew wodureia is the best in the following 
way :—A mean state in respect of the gifts of fortune is best. For 
those who are thus circumstanced (1) obey reason most readily, and 
therefore are less likely to commit unjust acts, (2) they are most 
capable, as citizens should be, of both ruling and being ruled, and 
also most alike and equal, and for both these reasons are best 
suited for membership of a wéds, for a wddus thrives best when it 
consists of men alike and equal, among whom the friendship and 
community of feeling essential to a sdAts are most likely to be found; 
besides, those who are moderately well-to-do are most secure, for 
they are least given to plot against others and are least plotted 
against themselves. Hence the constitution which places supreme 
power in the hands of the moderately well-to-do class is the best 
(1295 b 34 sqq.). It is also the best because it is least subject 
to civil discord (1296 a 7 sqq.). A further indication that it 
is the best may be found in the fact that the best lawgivers have 
belonged to this class (1296 a 18 sqq.). It is only because in many 
States the moderately well-to-do class is small, and for other reasons 
which Aristotle gives in 1296 a 22—b 2, that 4 péon woXrrela, or in 
other words 4 8 ré» pécwy wodureia, has so seldom existed. 

wept dirdyrev todrev, i.e. which is the best constitution and the 
best life for most States and most men (25 8q.). 

85. dx viv adrév eroyelwy, ‘based on the same elementary 
principles’: cp. Top. 6. 5. 143.8 13, oxomeiy éx r&y sepl rd yern 
grotxeiwv, and Pol. 7 (5). 9. 1309 b 16, rd wodAdus elpnueroy péyioror 
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orotxeioy, rd thpely owes x.rA.: also Isocr. Ad Nicocl. § 16, ravra 
yap croyeia xpara xa) péytota ypnorns wodsreias. ¢oriv. 

86. dv rots 4Oixotg. Probably a reference to Eth. Nic. 7. 14. 
1153 b 9-21, as well as to Eth. Nic. 1. 11. 1101 8 14 8qq. and 
similar passages. 

ray nat dperhy dveuwébcoror, ‘that which is unimpededly lived in 
accordance with virtue.’ °Aveurddicros agrees with Siow understood, 
not with dperjy, as Vet. Int. supposes that it does, translating ‘eam 
quae secundum virtutem non impeditam.’ 

87. perdryta 82 thy dperfy, cp. Eth. Nic. 2. 8. 1108b 11, rpiae 
8¢ dabléceav obcar, dvo péy xaxiev, Tas pew al bwepBodiy rs 8¢ car 
DAresyur, puas & dperijs ris peoérnros. As Sus.* points out (Note 1288), 
Aristotle would have spoken more exactly if he had said that moral 
virtue is a mean state. Ty» is added before dper@w because ear’ dperye 
has preceded : see note on 1286 b 17. 

Tov péoov dvyayxatoy Ploy elva: BAnorov. Cp. Plato, Rep. 619 A. 
Tdv pécoy Biov = réy card peodrnra Biop. 

88. tig éxdoroug dvSexoudyns ruxeiv peadryntos, ‘ea mediocritate 
quae potest singulis contingere ’ (Sepulv.). This is added because 
the same mean state is not within the reach of every one (see Eth. 
Nic. 2. §. 1106a 32 8qq.). The mean state of a great wrestler like 
Milo in respect of food is not attainable by a novice. For the 
explanatory genitive ris éxdoras dveyouems ruyety peodrnros, added in 
interpretation of rév pécov Bioy, compare the somewhat similar 
genitive in Plato, Laws 776C, 9 ‘HpaxAewréy dovrela ris rar 
Mapiavbuvray xaradovddcews (‘ servitium, sive servi, Heracleotarum, qui 
extiterunt ex subiectione Mariandynorum, Stallbaum), and see 
Stalibaum’s note on Phaedo 97 A, 9 fvvodos rou sAnciow GAAnew 
reOnvat, 

89. rods 82 atrods rovrous Spous x.7.X., ‘and these same criteria 
must necessarily be the criteria of the goodness or badness of 
a State also and a constitution,’ i.e. States and constitutions will be 
good or bad according as they are or are not in a mean condition, 
just as the life of an individual will be good or bad according as it 
is or is not in a mean condition. Kat before wé\ews probably means 
‘ also,’ not ‘ both,’ though it is followed by another «ai: see note on 
13424 4. 

40. 4 ydp moktreia Bios tis dort wédews, i.e. for what holds 
of a State is likely to hold of a constitution, for a constitution is 
a form of the life of a State. See vol. i. p. 210, note 1. 
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1. dv dwdoas x.r.d. Cp.c. 3. 1289 b 29 sqq., where the péoos are 1295 bj 
the midway class between the efsropo: and’ the dropo:, just as they are 
in 1296 a 10-13 and 7 (5). 8. 1308 b 28 sqq., whereas in the passage 
before us they are the midway class between the efsopos odddpa and 
the dopo opddpa. In 7 (5). 4. 1304 b 1 8q. they are the midway 
class between of rAovows and 6 djpos (cp. 6 (4). 12. 1296 b 40 8qq,., 
where of sAovows and ol sréynres are the extremes between which they 
stand), and in 8 (6). 4. 1319 b 12 sqq. the midway class between of 
yropyos and 6 dnpos. In Eth. Nic. 4. 8. 1124 b 18 sqq. they are 
opposed to of ey dftopars xai etrvylas. We hear nothing of the 
ploos in 8 (6). 3. 1318 308q. It would seem from 1296a 10 sqq. 
that, notwithstanding what is said in the passage before us, the 
péoo: hardly existed in small Greek States. Aristotle no doubt has 
before him Eurip. Suppl. 225 Bothe (238 Dindorf), 

Tpeis yap swodtray pepides’ of pew TAPioe 
dywpedcis re wAadvav + épao’ del: 

ol 8 obx dyovres cal owari{ovres Biov, 
Sevol, vépovres rp POdvp tAcioy pépos, 
els rovs €xovras xévrp aducw xaxd, 
yAwooas rompay mpooraray dndovpevos’ 
tpioy 8¢ popay 7» piow od{es wodas, 
xdopoy Guvddacove’ dyriv’ dy raky wdds. 

8. del roivuy duodoyeirar rd pétptoy Apicrovy nai rd péoov. Cp. 
5 (8). 7. 1342 b 14 sq. As Camerarius points out (Interp. p. 163), 
the saying Mérpor dpiorow was ascribed to Cleobulus of Lindus 
(Diog. Laert. 1. 93), and Theognis had said (335), 

pndty ayay onevday mdyvreav péo dpwra. 
For rd pérpiov xal rd pecov, cp. De Part. An. 2. 7. 652b 17 sq. and 
Plut. De Profect. in Virt. c. 13 sub fin., els 1d pécov xabioracéa xai 
peer ptoy. . 

4. avepdy Sri «7.4. Cp. Eth. Nic. 7. 14.1153 b 21 sqq. Under 
eiruxjpara Aristotle evidently includes both bodily and external 
goods; both are the gifts of fortune (Pol. 4 (7). 1. 1323 b 27 8q.). 
He has before him here and in what follows Plato, Laws 679 B sq. 
and 728 D, pnviey 87 pos paiveras ...'729 A, os rd woAv. Compare 
also Eurip. Fragm. 80 Nauck (79, ed. 2), ; 

Bporcis ra peifo ray péowy rikre vécous’ 
Geav 8€ Oynrovs xdopov ov mpéres Peper, 
and the fragment of Rhianus referred to in vol. ii. p. 419 (Stob. 
Floril. 4. 34). 
P2 
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5. pdom yap Te Adyy webagyeir, ‘for it is most ready to obey 
reason’: cp. [Plato,] Menex. 249 C, rots re yap redevrgcac, mai rots 
(egw ovres ay spoodicorara cinte cal pgoro: Gepawevew ve nai Gepa- 
neveqOa:, and Plut. Anton. c. 6, ob pip obras elyepis fy ovde pgdsoe is’ 
opyas éxrecely rey Aoywopey Vaios Kajoap, Gcrex.r.rA. We hardly expect 
to find Aristotle asserting so close a connexion between a moderate 
amount of property and a readiness to be swayed by reason after 
what he has said in 2. 7. 1266 b 28 sqq. and 1267 a 41 sqq. 

6. éweploxupoy. Cp. Dio Chrys. Or. 17. 470 R. 

@. yiyvovra: ydp «.1.A. Cp. Rhet. 2. 16. 1390 b 32, rq Od wAotry 
A wera: On, drigodns dariy (Weis Awacuwr Bpwral yop xal iwepHharcs, 
wacxorrés Ts td THs KENTEws TOU wAoUToU' Sowep ydp fxovTes Gwarra 
sayaGd ora didxewra, and Plato, Laws 742 E. 

10. rév 8 dSuxnpdrew «.v.A. Cp. Rhet. 2. 13. 13904 18, cai 
radccnpara adixovoww (ol mpecBirepos cal xapnxuansres) els xaxovpyiay, ov« 
els UBpuy. 

12. ir. 8 FuroG’ adros gudapyoda. nai Bovdapyotow raira 8 
duddétepa BraBepd raig wedeow. Odro: evidently refers to the péoo:, 
who have not, however, been mentioned since 3. It may be 
doubted, therefore, whether the words érg ¢ .. . wéAeouy stand in their 
right place; they would be more in place after wdAeos, 28, or eivas, 
34. As to their probable meaning see vol. i. p, 499, note 1, and 
compare Xen. Oecon. 2. § sq. (already referred to in vol. i. p. 580). 
Cp. also Pol. 7 (5). 8. 1309a 17 sqq. If the words are in their 
right place, they adduce a further proof that the péoos are more 
under the guidance of reason than the very rich, derived from their 
abstinence from extravagant expenditure on liturgies. Giph. (p. 467) 
would expunge ér: 8¢... BovAapyovow as an interpolation and retain 
in the text only ratra . . . ré\eory, and Sus. adopts a similar course, 
bracketing és: 38¢ . . . Bovdapxovow and reading ravra 8 in place 
af raira 3’. It is of course possible that the worda @ &... 
BovAapxotow, and indeed the whole clause ér: 3¢... wéAeow, are 
nothing more than a remark added by Aristotle or some one else 
in the margin which has crept into the text, but I incline on the 
whole to a more favourable view of them, though, as has been 
said, .1 doubt whether they are in their right place. 

18. wpdg 8¢ rodrog u.7.4. Aristotle now turns to the political, as 
distinguished from the moral, defects of those who have too much 
or too little of the goods of fortune. He has before him Plato, 
Laws 728 D-729A: cp. also Laws 791 D, Acye 37 rd ye wap’ qpiy 
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ddypa, bs  pév rpuph SvoKoda Kal dkpdyoAa cal opddpa ded cpixpGy xi- 
poupera Ta Tey vewy On amepyalerat, rd S¢ rourwy évavriov 7 re oodpa kai 
dypla duiAwors rarewots kul dvehevOkpous kal pucarpwrovs mooted 
dvemirydetous tuvoixovs amoreket. We are told, however, in Eth. 
Nic. 4. 8. 11248 20 sq. that an abundance of the goods of fortune 
is thought to engender greatness of soul (peyadopuyia). In Pol. 
7 (5). 7.1307 @ 19 Sq. much the same unfavourable account is given 
of of é sais edwopias generally, not merely of those who are 
extremely rich, 

16. nat rodr’ edOds x.r.A. Evdts olxober, ‘from their parents’ house 
at the outset’: cp. Xen. Cyrop. 2. 3. 7, Kipp tras ers ofxober ovvjOns xui 
apeords avip. For the fact here mentioned, cp. Carneades ap. Plut. 
De Adul. et Amic. c. 16, Kdpveddns 8¢ fdeye, ort ovaier Kai Baciéwv 
waives immevey pdvov, dAdo S¢ obdey ed cal xadds parOdvoves’ Kodaxeve 
yup adrots do rats darprBais 6 dcddoxados eaves, xal 6 spormadaiwy tro- 
karaxhiwduevos. Plato had said much the same thing in Laws 695 B, 
mapadaBdvres & ody of waides teAeurnoavros Kuipov tpudiis pecrot cai 
dveradngias, sparov pev roy Erepoy drepos adiréxrewe rp tow cyavaxréy 
xrA., and 695 E, rd 2’ atreoy ob riyns, és 6 duds Adyos, dAX’ 6 xakds 
Bios, dy ol ray dkapepdvras wAoveiay Kal rupdyvwr sraides Ta wold (wow. 
Cp. also Laws 791 D, quoted above on 13. ‘A boy has the best 
chance of being well brought up in a household where there is 
solid comfort combined with thrift and eee ’ (Trevelyan, Life 
of Lord Macaulay, 1. 37). 

21. yiverat ody «7.4. That a wdédkcs in which one section of the 
citizens consists of masters and the othet of slaves is no true mddcs 
is a view inherited by Aristotle from the Menexenus (238 E sq.), 
and from Plato, Laws 756 E sq. (quoted in vol. i. p. 499, note 2) and 
712 E, and Rep. 417A-—-B. He probably also remembers Laws 679B, 
9 & dy sore Evvoxia pyre wdovros vvoiy pyre mevia, oyeddy dy tavry 
yervaérara On yiyvor’ de offre yap bps ofr’ ddiuia, (ndol re ad «al 
POdvas otk éyylyvovrat. That the wédtrgs is an association of Acvepor 
we ate told in 3. 6. 12794 21. 

28. xowwwviag wohitexis. Uodrrixys goes only with xowevias, not: 
with guAlas. For xowovias wodirixjs without the article cp. 1. 2. 
1253 a 38. 

2A. 4 yap kowevia pidtudy, ‘for association is a thing connected 
with [and springing from] friendliness’: cp. 3. 9. 1280 b 38, ré dé 
roovroy gidlas Epyor ¥) yap rou oulyy mpouipects gidia, and Plato, 
Gorg. 507 E, dre d¢ pd ts owovia, Gidia ove ay ey. In Laws 697 C 
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76 idov is conjoined with rd xowdy, and in 695 D ¢aia with xocecia: 
cp. also Laws 837 B. 

0882 ydp S808 BodAovrar xowwwvely tois exOpois. Is Aristotle 
thinking of Aeschines and Demosthenes on their second embassy 
to Pella? Cp. Aeschin. De Fals. Leg. c. 97, otdeis avrg (ie. 
Anpoobéve) avocireiy, Sr’ efgemer éxl riv torépay npcoeiay, FOeXer, 
ovde dy rais d8ois, drov Suvardy hy, ele ravrdy waydoxeioy xaradkvex. More 
probably he has in view the general inclination of foes to give each 
other a wide berth (Demosth. De Fals. Leg. c. 225: Aristoph. 
Plut. 837). We read of the old families and their antagonists at 
Lausanne in 1817 in Mr. S. Lane-Poole’s Life of Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe (1. 274), ‘The spirit of democracy showed itself even on 
the high-road, and whenever cart met carriage, the latter in most 
instances had to knock under.’ 

25. Podderas 8é ye 4 wédts df tou elvar nai dpolew Sn pddcore. 
BovAera:, i.e. ‘aims at being, not ‘ tends to be,’ for Aristotle does 
not mean to assert that the wdéAs tends, as time goes on, to 
become an union of men alike and equal. Aristotle is here 
speaking of the citizens of the wdAs, not, as in 3.4. 12774 5, 
érel €£ dyopoley  wddcs, Of all its components. Compare Eth. 
Eud. 7. 10. 1242 b 30, car’ lodryra 8) Bovreras elvas } rode qudia, 
and Pol. 4 (7). 8. 1328 a 35, ) 8¢ wdAw xowevla ris dort ra dpoier. 
Political rule itself is a rule over men free and equal (1. 7. 1255 b 20). 
It is not of course enough that the citizens should be alike; poor 
men are alike and slaves are alike, yet a dds composed of poor 
men or of slaves would not be a dds (3. 12. 1283 a 18 8q.). 
Machiavelli (Discorsi sopra la Prima Deca di Tito Livio, Book 1. 
C. §5) goes so far as to say that ‘ whosoever shall attempt to found 
a Republic where there are many gentlemen will never effect his 
purpose except he can first root them all out.’ He explains that 
he means by ‘ gentlemen ’ ‘such as live in idleness and abundance 
on the income of their estates without needing to trouble themselves 
to till the soil or to undertake any other kind of labour, in order 
to live.’ He holds that if three Republics, Florence, Siena, and 
Lucca, had subsisted a long time in the not large country of 
Tuscany, it was because there were but very few gentlemen there 
and no Lords with castles and subjects of their own, whereas 
Lombardy and the Kingdom of Naples abounded with these two 
sorts of men, and were consequently marked out for monarchy. 

27. dot’ dvayxatoy «.7.X., ‘so that this State’ (i.e. a State com- 
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posed of moderately well-to-do citizens) ‘ will necessarily be best 
constituted in respect of those elements of which we say that the 
State is by nature composed.’ The elements referred to are 
the very rich, the very poor, and the moderately well-to-do 
(1295 b 1 sqq.). A saying is attributed to Thales in [Plut.] Sept. 
Sap. Conv. c. rx that the best democracy is that in which the 
citizens are neither very rich nor very poor. For ravryy ri wd = 
rip éx rSY péowy cuvecrécay wédw, CD. 4 (7). 14. 1333 D 6, ravras ras 
molirelas ( = ras rév dpiora Soxovvrey wodcrever Oat ray ‘ENAjver). For 
the ellipse in e€ » see note on 1253 b 3. 

28. xat odfovra: 8” dy raig wédeow x.1.X,, i.e. not only save the 
State, but also save their own lives and fortunes. Euripides had 
said, rptow 8¢ popay 7 ’y péop oadles mddes (see note on 1295 b 1): 
cp. also Plato, Rep. 417 A, nal otro pév cd{owrd rt dy nai oolorey 
ryv wékw. For the fact cp. Fragm. Trag. Adesp. 462 Nauck (547, 
ed. 2), esp. 

9 O¢ peodrns €y waow dodadcorépa, 
and Xen. Mem. 4. 2. 36. 

8L tijs Toure. Aristotle expects us to supply odcias: compare 
the omission of wodsrey in 1296a 5. For similar omissions see 
vol. ii. p. li, note 4. 

naQdwep ris Tay mAouciey of wdynres emOupodow. Compare 
the passage from the Supplices of Euripides quoted above on 
1295b 1, Rhet. ad Alex. 3. 1424a 28-31, and Corn. Nepos, 
Chabrias, c. 3, neque animo aequo pauperes alienam opulentium 
intueantur fortunam. 

88. 8a rodro x.r.A. For the asyndeton see note on 1286a 30. 

@uxuvdidns, fragm. 12 Bergk. Cp. Pindar, Pyth. 11. 52 sq. 
Bergk. 

84. Shdov dpa x.7.X., ‘it is clear then that the constitution also in 
which the moderately well-to-do are supreme is best,’ as well as 
i] péon xrijots Tay evruynpdrer (1295 b 4 8q.), or perhaps as well as the 
wod\d Of 34. ‘H xosvevia # srodcrixn here means ‘the constitution, as 
in 2. 1. 1260 b 27 (cp. 3. 4.1276 b 29). In. x. 12524 7 it seems 
to mean ‘the wéds.’ For 9 da rév péowr, cp. 3. 13. 1283 b 6 sq. 

86. nal rag rovadrag «7.4. ‘The condition of economical and 
political well-being in any highly civilized nation is a harmony of 
large, moderate, and small incomes. Things are best when the 
moderate incomes predominate—when, as Rousseau says, “no 
‘citizen is so rich that he can buy up the rest and none so poor 
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that he must needs sell himself”’ (Roscher, Politik, p. 473) 
Mr. A. J. Balfour remarked of Ireland in the House of Commons 
(Zimes, March 11, 1890), that one reason why its land-system was 
imperfect was that ‘there was an absence of a class intermediate 
between the occupying farmer and the landlord which might hold 
the balance between the two.’ Cp. 7 (5). 4. 1304 a 38 sqq. 

dv alg 84. ‘Ay vim relativi urguet, “welcher eben,” “ welcher 
gerade”’’ (Eucken, De Partic. Usu, p. 43). 

89. ras dvartiag wepBodds, i.e. extreme democracy and unmixed 
oligarchy. 

40. rods wodcrevopdrvous, ‘ cives optimo iure ’ (Bon. Ind. 613 b 37), 
‘the active citizens’ (Welldon). See note on 1328 a 17. 

1296 a. 1. és Swou ard. Cp. 7 (§). 7. 1306 b 36 sqq. and 8 (6). g. 
13204 32 sqq. 

 Biipos goxaros | GAtyapyia Axparos. Cp. 7 (5) 10. 1312b 
35 sq. and 8 (6). 6. 1320b 21. 

2. % tupavvig St dudorépas tas SwepBodds, ‘or, as a result of 
both these extremes’ (extreme oligarchy and extreme democracy), 
‘a tyranny.’ 

8. nal ydp «rd. Tis vearxuxwrdrns probably qualifies both dpo- 
xparias and dAcyapxias: cp. 7 (5). 10. 1310b 3, 4 8¢ rupamis cf 
ddsyapylas ris bordrns ovyxerras Kal dnuoxparias. The reason why 
extreme democracies and extreme oligarchies were apt to change 
into tyrannies may be gathered from 7 (5). 8. 1308 a 20sqq.; both 
these constitutions placed great power in the hands of individuals, 
the one of them in the hands of demagogues and the other in those 
of the leading oligarchs. Tyranny often arose out of oligarchy 
(7 (5). 12. 1316. 34 8qq.), and according to a saying of Dionysius 
the younger (Plut. Reg. et Imp. Apophth. Dionys. Iun. 4. 176 D), the 
elder Dionysius became tyrant psooupérys Snpoxparias. The narrow 
oligarchy of the Bacchiadae at Corinth ended in a tyranny, but the 
less narrow oligarchy which was set up on the fall of the tyranny 
had not been replaced by a tyranny, though it is trae that Timo- 
phanes had attempted to overthrow it (7 (5). 6..1306 a 23 sq.). 

5. tév pdowy, sc. wodireé», which is suppressed because easily 
supplied. The term 4 yéon rodcreia is used of a constitution midway 
between oligarchy and democracy in ’A@. Hod, c. 13. 1. 18. 

tév odveyyus, i.e. the moderate forms of oligarchy (cp. 8 (6). 6. 
1320 b 21, rip per edxparoy pddiora ray Cheyapysey nal mperny, avry 3 
dariy ) civeyyus rj xadoupéry wodsrelg) and also of democracy. Thus - 
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the cities of Achaia, being under moderate democracies, were mostly 
free from tyranny (Paus. 7. 7. 1: Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 108). 

viv 8 alviay x.r.A. The reference perhaps is especially to 7 (5). 
8. 1308 a 20 sqq. (see above on 3). 

7. 4 pdon, sc. rodireia, It is implied that in the séoy rodcrela the 
midway class will be large: cp. 23 sqq., where é» ravrats apparently 
means ¢ rais wAcioras woNdsreias, and Cc. 13. 1297 b 26, & AAcyar- 
Operriay yap ot« elyor (al dpyatas rodureien) wodd 1b poor. 

8. Swou ydp x.r.A. Cp. 7 (5). 8. 1308 b 30, 1d pécor abfew’ roiro 
yap Barve: rds 8a riy dmodryra oraceas. Aristotle has before him 
Plato, Laws 744 D, dei yap dy wédes wov, haper, ri rev peyiorov vorn- 
paros ob pebeEovon, § didoracw f} ordow dpbdrepey Ay ely xexAjoOas, pire 
nevlay Thy xademhy eveivat wapd Tit Tey wodiréy par’ ad movroy, as 
duorépey rurdvrer ravra duddrepa, ‘This passage lends support to 
the reading of the MSS. here, crdcess xal dacvdoes, and makes 
it unlikely that Schneider and Sus. are right in reading cvordoes 
in place of ordves, a change suggested by the rendering of Vet. Int., 
‘conturbationes et dissensiones politiarum,’ where however ‘con- 
turbationes ’ may stand for ordoes, for ordocs is not always rendered 
‘seditio’ by Vet. Int. Compare also Menecles of Barca, Fragm. 1 
(Miller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 4. 449), of mwoAtras dy 19 Onpg éoractacay xai 
déornoay dAAnAes, and Gellius’ version of Solon’s law as to neutrality 
in a sedition (Gell. 2. 12, si ob discordiam dissensionemque seditio 
atque discessio populi in duas partes (ordors xal duaoracis) fiet, etc.) ; 
also Plato, Rep. 560 A, ordots nal dyricracis, and Plut. Solon, c. 12, 
THs oTdcews axuny AaBovons pdAiora Kal row Bryov dkacrdvros. In a 
duicracrs the citizens were divided into two camps, and a division 
into two camps was probably often the precursor of actual fighting 
(cp. 8 (6). 7. 1321 a 19). 

9. ai peyddas wédacs, ‘large States’ probably, not ‘large cities,’ 
as in 7 (5). §. 13054 18 sq. The tendency of small States to 
ordowe may be illustrated by the examples of Cynaetha (Polyb. 4. 
17), Epidamnus (Thuc. 1. 24), and Delphi (Pol. 7 (g). 4. 1303 b 
37 sqq.). Aristotle’s remark that rd péoor was a numerous class 
in large Greek States throws an interesting light on the distribution 
of property in them. If we could trust the statement of the tribune 
Marcius Philippus in 3.c. 104 that there were not two thousand 
men in Rome who possessed property (Cic. De Offic. 2. 21. 73), 
which is in all probability an exaggerated one, the state of things at 
Rome must have been at that time very different. 
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10. dv 82 raig puxpais x.r.A. If of péoos were so few in number 
in small Greek States, the polity can hardly have been suitable to 
them. Yet were not most Greek States small? If so, can the polity 
have been suitable to most Greek States? Aristotle says himself 
in 1296a 238qq. that the midway class was often a small one 
in Greek States. The difficulty just pointed out does not seem, 
however, to have occurred to him. 

11. pyder péoov, ‘nothing midway between the very rich and the 
very poor.’ 

18. nat af Sypoxparias 82 dopaddcrepar tov SAtyapxsdy xt. 
A different reason is given for this in 7 (g). 1. 1302 a 8 sqq.: cp. 
also 7 (5). 7. 1307 a 15 sqq. 

16. éwei introduces a proof that the greater durability of 
democracy as compared with oligarchy is due to the péoo, the 
proof being furnished by the fact that when the supremacy of the 
poor in a democracy is not due to the aid of the péoo: but to their 
own superiority in number, democracies do not last long. Cp. 
8 (6). 4.1319 b 12-19. The fact mentioned by Aristotle is interest- 
ing. The Athenian democracy, which lasted long, must have had 
the support of the péea. Mommsen (History of Rome, Book 4, 
c.6: Eng. Trans., ed. 1, vol. iii. p. 212) says of the demagogues 
Saturninus and Glaucia, ‘ While Gaius Gracchus, clearly perceiving 
that no government could be overthrowh by means of the proletariate 
alone, had especially sought to gain over to his side the propertied 
classes, these continuators of his work began by producing a recon- 
ciliation between the aristocracy and the dourgeotsie.’ For «arc 
mpayla yivera cp. Plato, Laws 701 E, éyévero etrpayia. 

18. onpetoy 8¢ x.r.A. An indication of what? Probably of the 
fact that the constitution which gives supreme power to the midway 
class is the best. 

19. Idédwy te ydp Hy rovTev (Snot 8° ex rijs wowfjoews). For dnroi 
= d7Ady éors, see Liddell and Scott and Bon. Ind. 174a 14 8qq. 
That Solon belonged to the moderately well-to-do class is testified 
also by °A@. Hod. c. 5 and Plut. Solon, cc. 1 and 14. No evidence 
of the fact is to be found in Solon, Fragm. 15, which seems only 
to show that he was not wealthy, nor do the quotations from his 
poems in ‘AQ, HloA. c. § prove the point; as the writer seems to think 
that they do. Aristotle probably did not regard Cleisthenes as one 
of the best lawgivers. He must have been a wealthy man. 

20. od ydp fv Bactdeds. This is added in correction of those who 
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had said that Lycurgus was king. Ephorus had done so (Fragm. 64, 
ap. Strab. p. 482, réas pév ody ¢Bacidever 5 Avoipyos dvr) rot ddeAgod, 
yevopévou 8¢ raidds drerpénever dxeivov: cp. Plut. Lycurg. c. 3). Other 
authorities went further; according to them Lycurgus was for many 
years king at Lacedaemon (Plut. Solon, c. 16). Wide domains were 
attached to the Lacedaemonian kingship (Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of 
Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 44. 2), and if Lycurgus had been 
king, he would have been a rich man and not one of the pécot. Cp. 
Hom. Odyss. 1. 392, 

ob péy ydp rt xaxdy Baovevéper ald ré ol 38 

adver wéAeras, nal tinécrepos aires. 
The view that Lycurgus was not a king recurs in the speech of 
Cleomenes III in Plut. Cleom. c. 10, rdy Aveotpyor, 8s ofre Bacihe’s 
dy ofre dpyar, idcorns 8¢ Bariievew emiyeiper ey rois Swois spondber 


els dyopdy xr, 
21. Xapdv8as. Charondas, though praised here, is apparently 
referred to in c. 13. 1297 23 8qq. as the author of an dpicroxparia 


embodying one at any rate of the codicpara to which Aristotle 
objects (see note on 12744 22). 

22. davepdvy 8 éx todrwy x.7.A. Three reasons for the comparative 
rarity of 9 &d ré» pdowy modrrefa are given in what follows :— 
(1) the class of péoo: is often small, (2) the constitution is the 
outcome of a victory of the rich or the poor, (3) those who have 
had the hegemony in Greece have seldom favoured this consti- 
tution. In 7 (5). 1. 1301 b 39 sqq. a different reason is given for 
the tendency of constitutions to assume the form of oligarchy or 
democracy. 

23. év radrass, i.e. dy raise weloras woAsrelaus (cp. 14 8qq.). 

27. wpds 8é rodroug x.7.A. Compare Plato, Laws 715 A, and as 
to Argos Thuc. 5. 82. 2, Plut. Alcib. c. 15, and Paus. 2. 20. 2. 
As to Tegea see Xen. Hell. 6. 5. 6~10. 

80. thy Swepoxty ris wodtrefag, ‘the superior share in the 
advantages of the constitution’: cp. 7 (5). 8. 1309 a 28, rois frrov 
nowavoves tis woNsrelas, and 6 (4). 8. 129448 19, ris lodryros ris 
qoXcreias. 

32. dr 8 «.7.4. The cause now mentioned for the general 
prevalence in Greece of democracy and oligarchy does not account 
for the prevalence of these two constitutions throughout the Greek 
world, for though the constitutional development of the States of 
Greece Proper, Western Asia Minor, the Northern Aegean, and 
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the Propontis, etc. was considerably influenced by the Athenians 
and Lacedaemonians, this can hardly be said of the constitutional 
development of the Greek States of Italy and Sicily, in which Athens 
did not interfere till a comparatively late date, ot of Cyrene and 
Massalia, where neither the Lacedaemonians nor the Athenians 
appear to have interfered at all. 

tay év tyeporia yevopdvew rig ‘ENAdBos, ‘those who held in the 
past the hegemony of Greece.’ Aristotle refers to the Athenians 
and Lacedaemonians (7 (5). 7. 1307 b 228qq.). For the phrase 
cp. Aeschin. c. Ctes. c. 133, of ride ‘EAAfwey word dfcotvres tryepdves cine 
(said of the Lacedaemonians): Demosth. Fragm. 17, ré» ynoaperer 

ris ‘Eddddos (said of the Thebans): and Sext. Empir. adv. Mathem. 

6. a tacn "EAAddos wyoupeve: wal dx’ dvdpla huaSdyro: Brapriara. Cp. 
also for ylyveoOas dy iyyepovig 7 (5). 8. 1308 a 5, rots dy rais dpyais 
ywoudvous. 

38. ddAtydacg nat wap dAlyers. Aristotle often uses expressions 
like this: cp. 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 23, dAcydas § ddfyas, and see Vahlen 
on Poet. 14. 14544 1, who refers to Poet. 24. 1460a 9, De Gen. 
An. 1.19. 727 b 28 sq. and 3. 5. 756.4 16 3q., Eth. Nic. 7. 1.4151 b 
30, and other passages. See also Bon. Ind. 8. v. éAcydms, and Plato, 
Rep. 491 B. 

elg ydp dvhp «.r.X., ‘for one man only of those formerly in 
a position of supreme authority was persuaded to allot this con- 
stitution [to those with whom he had to do]. For the use of ei 


in réw iwpdrepoy eff iyyepovig yevopuévar, cp. éx’ etxpatia in Soph. O. C. 


1554) 
as etdalyoves yevorbe, xan’ eimpatia 
pépvnoé pou Gardvros ebruxeis ae. 

It is doubtful whether we should supply r§s ‘EAAddos with é¢f' ryepesia, 
though we have had té» dy iyyepovig yevopevaw ris ‘EAAddos IN 32; 
Bonitz (Ind. s. v. yepovia) and Sus.’ (i. 597) do not appear to 
supply ris “EAAddos, but to take statesmen at the head of their 
respective States to be referred to. Statesmen at the head of the 
greater Greek States would, however, be in a position to exercise 
an influence over the affairs of Greece. It is to be noticed that while 
the reference is to peoples in 32, statesmen are now refetred to. 
I take the allusion to be to Theramenes: see vol. i. p. 470. A con- 
stitution which Thucydides describes both as dAryapyia and as 
dpiroxpuria was introduced at Thasos and in other States dependent 
on Athens in the time of the Four Hundred (Thuc. 8. 64). Aristotle 
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may well have thought that Epaminondas and Pelopidas missed 
a splendid opportunity of introducing the polity when the victory 
of Leuctra made Thebes the leading power in Greece, and that 
Arcadia, for instance, might have prospered better if Epaminondas 
had advised those who reorganized it to give it a less democratic 
constitution than they actually did. Why ovvereic#) and not 
éxeie6n? Zupweidew seems hardly to differ in meaning from reidew 
in De Caelo, 2. ¥. 384 2, ddmep xadas Eyes cupmelbew davrdv rods 
dpxaious Kai pddwora mazplous judy GAnOsis elvas Adyous, and the word is 
said by Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 3. 1. 254. 3 to be often used in 
the same sense as melfex by Theopompus. uvereioby may mean 
no more here, or it may mean, as Richards suggests, ‘was per- 
suaded to agree in doing so and so. For rairnv dnodoivas rip 
rafw, where I can hardly think (with Welldon) that dwodotmas 
means ‘to restore’ (Sus. translates the word ‘ins Leben zu rufen,’ 
‘to call into being’), cp. Xen. Rep. Lac. 8. 5, od spérepor anidene re 
wARGes Tois wdyous (5 Avaoipyos), In ’Ad. Hod. Cc. 11, ry adriy tag 
arodecay, the word perhaps means ‘to restore.’ 

40. Sn 82 x.zA. Kal roie dy rais xd\eow, ‘among those in the 
individual cities also,’ as well as among rulers of the leading States 
of Greece: cp. Xen. Anab. 6. 6, 12, elot pé» ydp éyyic al ‘EAAnpides 
sddeis’ ris 86 “EAAddos Aaxedarsdmoy mpoerryxacw Ixavoi 8¢ clos cal els 
éxagros AaxeSapovioy dy rais médecw 6 re Buvdovras duanparrecbas. 
Aristotle evidently holds that the bad spirit to which he refers had 
had its origin in the policy of the Athenian and Lacedaemonian 
statesmen and had spread from it to the dependent States ruled by 
them. Macaulay perhaps remembers the passage before us when 
he writes of the Englishry and Irishry of Ireland in 1688-9 (History 
of England, c. 12), ‘It was now impossible to establish in Ireland 
a just and beneficent government. ... The opportunity had passed 
away; compromise had become impossible; the two infuriated 
castes were alike convinced that it was necessary to oppress or to 
be oppressed, and that there could be no safety but in victory, 
vengeance, and dominion. Mndé BotrecOa: rd ior, ‘not even to 
wish for that which is equal and fair,’ much less to endeavour to 
realize it. For +d ivory cp. 29, ob xabiorace xoun}y wodsreigy ovd lony. 

2. dplarn, sc. rais wAeloras médcoe (C. II. 12958 26: C 13. 1296 b. 
1297 b 33). ; 

5. nal rodrov 8) rév. tpdwow dyondvny. Cp. 2. 8. 1268b 15, «al 
rovroy 8) rdv spéwoy ido» rs peprotow: Metaph, Z. 2. 19q4a8b 24, 
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xal rovroy 3) riv rpdéwov érexreives ras ovolas, and other passages 
collected in Bon. Ind. 173a 16 sqq. In 7 (5). 3. 1303b 16 we 
have «al ovra 87, which is less common. 

7. del ydp x... So in 8 (6). 6. 1320b 21 8q. we are told 
that the first form of oligarchy is that which makes a near approach 
to the polity. 

9. xpds iwéGeow, ‘in relation to a presupposition ’ (in contra- 
distinction to dwdés), i.e. in relation to the presupposition of 
a given case in which what is in the abstract most choiceworthy 
is not most advantageous. For spés twéGeow see Bon. Ind. 797 a 
52 8qq- 

Adyo Se «.7.A. It does not follow that what is in the abstract 
most choiceworthy will be advantageous in a given case. Punish- 
ment, which is in the abstract by no means choiceworthy, will be 
advantageous in the case of a criminal (4 (7). 13. 1332.4 10 8qq.). 
Cp. also Rhet. 2. 13. 1389 b 37, rd pév yap cupddpor air ayabdy con:, 
rd 8¢ xaddv drdAGs. Thus, though the first form of oligarchy, which 
makes a near approach to the polity, is in the abstract the most 
choiceworthy form, in a given case an extreme form of oligarchy 
may be advantageous (cp. c. 12. 1296 b 33 8q.). 

C.12,. 18. Tls 8e wodtrefax.t.A. Cp.c. 1.1288 b 24 sqq. andc. 2. 1289 b 
17.sqq. Compare also Rhet. 1. 4. 13608 30, xpyotpov 8¢ wpds ras 
vopobecias rd yt) pdvow éraiew ris wodsreia cupépes dx ray mapednAvbdrer 
Gewpovers, GAAd xal rds mapa rois GAdoe elder, al woiat roils wotos 
dpporrovow, 

14. Aywrdov, i.e. troberéov: cp. 2. 2. 12618 16, AapBdwer yap 
ravrny undveow 5 Zexparns, and 8 (6). 1. 1317218. ‘In a logical 
sense AauBdrew is used synonymously with alreioOa, iwobécba, and 
in contrast to dexriva’ (Bon. Ind. 422b 11). That the principle 
here insisted on was inherited by Aristotle from Theramenes we 
have seen in vol. i. p. 491. Aristotle draws attention to it here 
because it has a bearing on the question what constitution is 
advantageous in a given case. To answer this question we must 
begin by ascertaining what is the strongest element in the given 
State, and what constitution will enlist its support. 

17. x re rou mows xal wood. For the omission of the article 
before wocot cp. 4 (7). 11. 1330b 1, mpds re rds modtruxds spades xai 
wodeuxds. ‘New England abolished caste; in Virginia they still 
talk of “quality folk”’ (Lowell, Among my Books, p. 239). 

18. éhevOepia, which is said in c. 8. 1294 11 to be the gper of 
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democracy, is here distinguished from 4 rot wAnOous irepoyn. The 
wOos, in fact, may include others than of éAeWbepos (3. 15. 1286 a 
35). For the grouping together of sActrov ma:delay eiyéveay Cp. C. 4. 
1291 b 28 sq. and 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 39. 

20. For érépy pdper ris wédeus, éf Sv curdoryxe pepdv 4 weds, see 
note on 1339 b 38. For the reversal of the order of the words in 
7d pév mocdy imdpxew érépp pepe: ris wodews ... DAde oe pépes rd woody 
see note on 1277 a 31, and cp. 26, éxagror el8os Snpoxparias xard ri 
Usrepoyny Tov Onpov éxdorov. 

238. bwepdyerv, sc. rovro rd pépos. 

25. thy elpnudmy dvadoyiay, i.e. so as to overbalance its defect 
in quality. 

26. Though Aristotle uses the word wépuxev here, he does not 
probably intend to imply that democracy or oligarchy exist by 
nature under any circumstances (cp. 3. 17. 1287 b 39 8q.)- 

29. day 8é 7d ray Bavatowv Kal prodapyodvrey, Thy TeA\euTaiav. 
Thjs hardly agrees with c. 6. 1293. 1 sqq. No doubt the ultimate 
democracy will exist only in States in which artisans and day- 
labourers are very numerous, but it will not exist even in them 
unless the revenue is large enough to make an ample provision of 
pay possible. 

81. Swou 82 73 Trav edwépey nal yrepiper xr. We see from 8 (6). 
7. 1321 @ 8 sqq. that other things have to be taken into account in 
deciding what kind of oligarchy is suitable to a given State besides 
that mentioned here—for instance, the character of the territory. 
In 2. 12. 12742 18 we have éx ray yrepiper nal ray eirdpev, but in 
the passage before us the article is omitted after «af because the 
two classes are treated as nearly akin. Compare with 31 sq. Hepi 
paxpoBiérnros 5. 4662 33, paxpoSterepa yap ra AeTopeva TH TANOE 
TOU Uypov, day mAciom Adyp Uwepéxn xard ro woidy f Aelwerat Kara rd 
wooop. 

84. xara rhv brepoxdy Tod éA\tyapyixod wAyous, ‘according to 
the degree of superiority ’ (i.e. in quality) ‘ possessed by the oligar- 
chical population.’ Anos must here be used of the class referred 
to without much reference to its numbers: cp. 31, rd rév evrdéper cai 
yoopisew (sc. winGos), The phrase recurs in 8 (6). 1. 13174 11, 
ecavres 82 xai sola réy CAryapxier tole whnbec. 

84. Set 8 del... 88. rodrous, and 1297 a 6. dow... b 1. pdvow Sus., 
following Buecheler, would transfer to before 1294 b 14, rov, and 
1297 b 1. 8... 28. dpxecGar, to after draws, 1294 b 40. But 
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Welldon retains the traditional order of these passages, and, 
I think, rightly. 1 do not see any reason why Aristotle should not 
in 1296 b 34-38 advise the framers of oligarchies and democracies 
to frame their constitutions so as to satisfy the péoo, and though 
the counsel as to the construction of durable polities and aristo- 
cracies which is given in 1297 a 6~b 28 might have been given in 
c. 9, where Buecheler and Sus. would place it, it should not escape 
attention that pomperépa, 1297 a 7, evidently takes up pdémpor, 1296 
b 40, and that it can hardly be right to tear asunder the two sen- 
tences in which these words occur, as Buecheler and Sus. would 
do. It should also be noticed that the closing remark in 1297 b 
26-28 as to rd pecov comes better after, than before, what we have 
been told in c. rz as to the importance of of péco. Aristotle's 
object in 1297a 6~b 28 is to add two cautions to what he has 
already said in c. 9 as ta the proper way of constructing polities 
and aristocracies, the one against falling into the error into which 
framers of these constitutions frequently fell, and trying to deceive 
the demos in addition to giving an unfair share of power to the 
well-to-do, and the other against fixing the property-qualificatien 
without reference to the circumstances of the particular case, and 
omitting to take care that those admitted to political rights shall 
be more numerous than those excluded from them. The latter 
caution is in complete harmony with, and was probably suggested 
by, what is said at the outset of the discussion in c. 12. 1296b 
14 qq. 

35. dv ry wodtteig goes with mpocAapBdvew, and we should 
translate ‘should make the moderately well-to-do sharers in the 
advantages of the constitution in addition to the class specially 
favoured by him.’ Bonitz (Ind. 8. v. spocAaySdvew) compares with the 
passage before us 8 (6). 4. 1319 b 7, r@ mpocAauSdves os wAeiorevs 
xai troveiw wodiras pl) pdvov rovs ywnalous adAd Kat rovs vdOous x.r A. 

36. aroxdLecGa: rev pdowy. Cp. AG. Hod. c, 22, croxalspevor rov 
wdnGous, and Polyb. 6. 15. g. 

87. édy re 8ypoxparixods uA. Cp. c. 11. 1296 a 13 sqq. 

38. Swou 8¢ «.1.A., ‘but where the mass of the moderately well- 
to-do outweighs either both the extreme classes taken together or 
even one of them only, there it is possible for a durable polity to 
exist.’ See vol. i. p. 501, note. ‘Ymepreives probably means ‘ out- 
weighs’ (cp. 32, tweprelves rg mop), not ‘exceeds in number,’ 
though in small Greek States the very rich may often have been 
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more numerous than the moderately well-to-do (c. 11. rag6a 
10 sqq.). 

40. For od8év goPepdv py cp. (with Bon. Ind. 828 a 30) Metaph. 
©. 8. 1050 b 23, xal ob GoBepdy ph wore orj: cp. also Xen. Hiero, 
1. 12, GoBepdw yap py dua creppOaor rhs apxis xnal ddvvaros yévwvrat 
repwpnoacbas rovs adixnoarras. 

2 odSdwore ydp Grepor BovAfjoovra: Soudedery ois érépois «.7.A. 1297 a. 
The sense is—for, if the rich are to combine with the poor against 
the péoos, either the one class must submit to be ruled by the other, 
and neither of the two classes will agree to that, or they must fall 
back on a xow) moXtreia which will give both classes a share of 
power, and if they seek to find a moA:refa more xow7 than this, they 
will seek in vain. 

8. of8epiay eipfoovow GAAnvy tadmms. Vict. and Lamb. supply 
xoworépaw before ravrns, while Sus.* (‘so werden sie keine andere als 
diese finden’) and Welldon (‘they will not discover any other than 
this ’) make ravrns in the gen. after dAAn». For ddos with the gen. 
cp. Eth. Nic. 5. 15. 1138 a 15 sq. and see Bon. Ind.s.v. I incline 
myself, however, to supply xoworépay. 

4. dv péper yap dpxew nr. Td ev pepe dpyeyv cal dpyerOa is 
a sign of freedom (8 (6). 2. 1317 b 2 sq.), and a constitution in 
which it found a place would be especially xoew#. 

6. Scattnrhs 8 6 péoos. Cp. De An. 2. 11.4244 6, 7d yap pécor 
xperexdy yiverat yap mpds éxdrepoy avrayv Oarepoy r&yv dxpwr. Aristotle's 
conception of the zéoo: ruling as arbitrators between rich and poor 
was perhaps suggested to him by the fact that Greek States 
occasionally had recourse to an dpywy pecidtos when the amoria 
mpds ddAnAovs mentioned in 4 sq. existed (cp. 7 (5). 6. 1306 a 
26 sqq., where the phrase recurs). 

Sow 8° Av Epevor 4 wodtreia ptyO9, Tooodrw porpwrépa. Cp. 7 (5). 
7.13074 5 sqq. 

7. wat Trav tds dpiotoxparixds Pouhowdvww trovety wokttefas, ‘even 
of those who wish to construct aristocratic constitutions,’ not merely 
of those who wish to construct oligarchies. I incline to think that 
rds dptoroxpartxas motreias means here ‘aristocratic constitutions,’ 
not ‘aristocratic polities,’ though in c. 14. 1298 b ro we have 
wodcreias apioroxparujs used in the sense of an ‘ aristocratic polity.’ 
That many aristocracies were not unlike oligarchies we know from 
Cc. 7. 1293 b 20 sq. and 7 (5). 7. 1307 a 15 sqq. . 

9. dv Te wapaxpodecOar tiv Sipor. How odious laws were 
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which deceived the demos, we see from Demosth. c. Timoct. 
C. 79. 

10. dvdyxn yap x.1.d. By pevdes dyad Aristotle means apparent 
privileges which come to nothing and disappoint those to whom 
they are given. He perhaps remembers Theogn. 607, 

dpyij éme Wevdous pixp)) xdpis* és 8€ reAeuryy 
aloypdy 3) Képdos xai xaxdy, auddrepor, 
yiveras’ o8¢ re xaddy, Sry ertsos xpocopapry 
avdp) xal ¢£€\Oy wxperov amd ordparos 
(a saying which is apparently referred to in Soph. Fragm. 749, 750 
Nauck ; cp. also Plato, Rep. 490 C, iyoupévns 37 adnfeias oun ay wore, 
olpat, paiper airy xopdv ax dxodcvéjoa). Eurip. Fragm. 1022 Nauck 
(1035, ed. 2) should also be compared, 
Suornvos doris rd caha cal Wevdn Aeyor 
ov rotrde xpiras rois Kadois dAnOéow, 
and Fragm. 266 Nauck (264, ed. 2), 
ra yap ovx cp0és mpaccdper’ dpbas 
rois mpdgcovcw xaxdy fAGey, 
and Menand. Inc. Fab. Fragm. cclxx (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 4. 
292), 
xpetrrov 8 Accbas eidos  adnOes xaxdy. 
Some familiar proverb or verse probably lies at the root of all these 


li. af ydp wAeoveflas rév wAovoiey dwodAdoucs paddovy thy woks- 
relay § af roi Shou, ‘for the undue gains of the rich’ (i. e. the 
superiority of political advantage which the ingenious constitutional 
contrivances referred to secure to the rich) ‘are more fatal to the 
constitution than those of the demos.’ WAecovefia here = rd shea 
éxev, not rd BovreoOa mdéov éxew (Bon. Ind. s.v.). The reason 
why the undue gains of the rich are more fatal to the constitution 
than those of the poor probably is that these gains fall to a minority, 
and to a minority specially keen for political predominance (7 (5). 
7. 1307817, xpeirrdy re yap Td mActoy Kai pGddAov dyaraow teow Exovres) 
and specially ready to abuse it (1307 a 19 8q.). 

14. “Eon 8 Soa x.7.A. -"Ev rais wodtreiass probably means ‘in 
polities,’ i.e. in polities strictly so called: cp. 7 (5). 8. 1307 b 40 
sqq., where a warning is addressed to ‘ well-mixed constitutions’ 
not to trust to the artifices described in the chapter before us; hence 
it is likely that framers of aristocracies and polities often com- 
mitted the error of trusting to them. We know that Plato did so © 
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in the Laws (see vol. i. p. 502, note 2), and the constitution 
sketched in the Laws is said by Aristotle to be meant for a polity 
(2. 6. 1265 b 26 sqq.). Plato may have been misled by the 
example of Charondas (1297 a 23). The plan followed in the 
aristocracies and polities which Aristotle here criticizes was to give 
the demos an apparent, but illusory, share in the popular assembly, 
in office, in the dicastenes, and in the possession of arms and the 
practice of gymmastic exercises. Similar devices are occasionally 
practised in modern times. Thus in the South African Republic 
the Uitlander or alien after a period of two years’ residence and 
haturalization acquires only a vote in the election of the second 
Raad, a worthless franchise, for the Acts of this body must be pre- 
sented to the President of the Republic for consideration, and can 
only become law if he decides to submit them for the approval of 
the first Raad, and its approval is obtained (Z7mes, Jan. 1, 1896), 
It should be noticed that the advice which Aristotle himself gives to 
oligarchies to associate the demos with the privileged class in the 
deliberative, but to give it only a nugatory or consultative voice 
(c. 14. 1298b 32 sqq.) comes perilously near that which he 
censures here. It would seem from what Aristotle says in the 
passage before us that even in polities the rich had to be forced by 
penalties to attend in the assembly and dicasteries, and to possess 
heavy arms and practise. gymnastic exercises, so that it is not 
surprising that in extreme democracies they commonly absented 
themselves from the meetings of the assembly and dicasteries 
(c. 6. 1293 4 8 sq.). 

17. wepi éxxAnoiav pevn.t.A. Cp. 2. 6. 1266a9sqq. Aristotle 
does not object to the imposition of a fine on all, whether rich or 
poor, for non-attendance at the assembly, but to the imposition of 
a fine exclusively on the well-to-do, or of a much larger fine on 
them than was imposed on the poor, unless indeed the imposition of 
a fine on the rich is balanced by the provision of pay for the poor 
(1297 2 38 sqq.: cp. c. 14. 1298 b 13 sqq.). A fine was imposed at 
Athens on those who did not attend the assembly (Pollux, 8. 104, 
where habitual absentees are perhaps meant by rods ja) éxxAqotdtov 
ras), but no doubt on rich and poor alike, though of course a fine 
would not be easily leviable from the very poor. If the fine thus 
levied was of equal amount for both rich and poor, it would 
obviously fall more lightly on the rich than on the poor, and there- 
fore would be more effective in securing the attendance of the poor 

Q2 
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than of the rich, whether this was intended by those who instituted 
itor not. The comitia centuriata at Rome were so organized that 
the centuries of the rich outnumbered those of the poor (Seeley, 
Introduction to Political Science, p. 350). 

19. wepi 8¢ rds dpyds «+.A. A device of a somewhat similar 
kind finds a place in the constitution of the imaginary Persia of 
Xenophon’s Cyropaedeia, for under this constitution office was 
confined to the ‘complete citizens,’ and no one could become 
a complete citizen without having in youth attended the public 
schools, which only those could do whose fathers could afford to 
maintain them in idleness. Thus while Xenophon can say that 
none of the 120,000 Persians were excluded from office by law, it 
was practically possible only for the sons of well-to-do parents to 
hold office (Xen. Cyrop. 1. 2. 15). 

20. roig pévy gxouor tiwnpa, ‘those who possess rateable pro- 
perty,’ cp. 3. 12. 1283 a 17, riunpa dépovras, and "AO. HoA. Cc. 39, 
l. 24, dv rots ra riunpara mapexopévois. 

ph) efeivar ddurucGar. It is implied that in the constitutions to 
which Aristotle refers men were glad to avoid holding office; hence 
no pay can have been attached to the offices, or at any rate no 
pay large enough to be tempting. The tenure of office without 
pay is described in 2. 11. 1273. 17 as characteristic of aristo- 
cracy, and some of the constitutions to which Aristotle here refers 
were aristocracies (cp. 8); whether offices were unremunerated in 
polities also, we do not learn. 

QL. wal wept ra Bicacrhpia «xt.A. Cp. c. 14. 1298b 16 sqq. 
In the constitutions referred to here there seem to have been dica- 
steries of which the poor were nominally at any rate members, but 
in the Lacedaemonian and Carthaginian aristocracies the magistrates 
constituted the judicial authority of the State (3. 1. 1275 b 8 sqq.). 

23. dv rots XapdvBou vépors. Charondas legislated for Catana 
and the other Chalcidian cities of Italy and Sicily (2. 12. 12744 23 
sqq.), but his laws seem to have been in use also at Thurii, if we 
may trust Diod. 12. 11 sqq., at Mazaca in Cappadocia (Strabo, 
p. 539), and apparently at Cos (Herondas, 2. 48: see Crusius, 
Untersuchungen, p. 34 sqq.), and very possibly in other cities of 
which we do not hear. 

34. dwoypapapédvors, ‘after having their names entered in a 
register. There was a list of members of the assembly at Athens 
(wivaf éxxAnovacrixés), in which men entered their names on attain- 
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ing the proper age (Demosth. Or. 44. in Leoch. c.. 35: Gilbert, 
Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., pp. 199, 289: 
Haussoullier, Vie Municipale en Attique, p. 112 sq.), and such lists 
must have existed in most Greek States which had assemblies, 
for otherwise it would be impossible to exclude persons not 
entitled to serve, especially where pay was forthcoming for 
attendance, but the peculiarity of the arrangement described in 
the text is that registration was optional, and that poor men were 
discouraged from registering by the imposition of heavy penalties on 
those who after registering failed to attend (rovros, 27). This 
device differs from the rest in not affecting the poor exclusively. 
Not a few rich persons might be glad to avoid all risk of incurring 
these heavy penalties, and might consequently abstain from 
entering their names on the register. As to the use of the word 
droypaperOa see Mr. W. Wyse in Class. Rev. ¥2. 392. 

29. tdv adrdvy 3¢ rpdrov «7.4. Some oligarchies deprived the 
many of their heavy arms (7 (5). 10. 1311 a 128q.), and the consti- 
tutions referred to here did in a stealthy way much the same thing 
as those oligarchies did openly. We are told in 2. 5.1264 a 20 sqq. 
that the Cretan States forbade their slaves to practise gymnastic 
exercises and to possess heavy arms, and the two things go together 
in the passage before us also. 

84. taita pév odv Sdcyapxexd td codicpata tis vopolecias. 
Cp. Eth. Nic. ro. 2. 1173 b 8, ratra 8€ coparicd éore rd wdOn. 

35. dv 8¢ tais Snpoxpariats x.t.A. This was the case at Athens, 
where pay was provided for attendance at the assembly and dica- 
steries, but no special fine was imposed on the rich for non- 
attendance. Pay would be provided in democracies for holders of 
office also, but Aristotle does not dwell on that, because in many 
democracies the real authority rested to a large extent with the 
assembly and the dicasteries. We do not hear, so far as I am aware, 
that poor men were ever in democracies enabled by pay to possess 
heavy arms and practise gymnastic exercises. 

40. Trois pév puiobdv wopifew trois 82 Lypiav. Topifer does not 
suit with (npiay, and we expect rois 8¢ rdarrew (npiav (cp. 38), but see 
notes on 12574 21 and 1287 b 26, and cp. 6 (4). 14. 1298b 17 
sqq., where rdrrew is used both with pod» and with {nuiary. Aristotle 
evidently sees that simply extending the fine to the poor would 
not suffice, inasmuch as‘many of them would be too poor to pay 
it, and indeed could not afford to attend without remuneration. —_, 


1297 b. 
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Al. xowewoiey, SC. rou dxxAnou{ey and ducdfev. 

1. Set 82 x.7.X., ‘but the constitution [of the polity] should indeed 
be composed of’ (or in other words ‘ should give political rights to’) 
‘the possessors of heavy arms and none others, [so that it will be 
necessary to name a property-qualification for membership of it;: 
still it is not possible to define the amount of this property-qualifica- 
tion absolutely ’ (in contradistinction to ‘relatively to the particular 
State’) ‘and to say that it should be this or that, but we must 
consider what is the highest amount falling within the reach of the 
particular State that will allow those who share in the constitution 
to outnumber those who do not, and we must fix this amount’ 
Sus. and Welldon translate rj» woAcreiay here ‘the polity,’ but if we 
translate it thus, we can hardly avoid translating 9 woAcreia in 12 8q. 
and 14 sq. in the same way. In 14 sq., however, at any rate 
9 woXtrefa cannot be thus translated, and neither Sus. nor Welldon 
thus translate it there. I incline, therefore, to translate raw woXsreiar 
here ‘ the constitution [of the polity],’ and to translate 4 woAsreéa in 
12 8q. and 14 sq. ‘the constitution.’ Bonitz (Ind. 612b 12 sq.) 
translates ryv wodsreiay in the passage before us and 4% woAsreia in 
12 sq. ‘universitas civium, but I prefer the rendering ‘the con- 
stitution ’ (see note on 1293 b 41). That the polity will confine 
political rights to the possessors of heavy arms is taken for 
granted; this has been already said in 2. 6. 1265 b 28 sq. 
and 3. 7. 1279 b 2 sqq. If the property-qualification were 
fixed so high as to make those excluded from political rights 
more numerous than those admitted to them, the constitution 
would not be a polity but an oligarchy (c. 5. 12924 39 sqq.). 
The property-qualification which entitles to political rights in the 
polity will vary in different States; it will be high where a high quali- 
fication will bring an adequate number within the constitution, it will 
be lower where that will not be so. When it is said that the consu- 
tution must be ‘composed of’ the possessors of heavy arms (for ¢ 
here designates the material of which the constitution is made, cp. 2. 
6. 1265 b 28 sq. and 3. 7. 1279 b 2 sqq., and see notes on 1290 b 8 
and 13192 24), the meaning probably is that membership of the 
assembly and dicasteries and the right of electing magistrates should 
be confined to this class. For though cal ps) peréxovres rév tyson, 6, 
might seem to indicate that the phrase implies access to office strictly 
so called, a distinction is drawn in 14 8qq. between membership of 
the woNereia and eligibility to office. It is evident, in fact, from 2. 8. 
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1268 a 27 sqq. and 3. 11. 1281 b 28 sq. that, though the expression 
peréxew ris modtreias Often means peréxew rey Tysdy (e.g. in c. 5. 
12924 41 and 8 (6). 6. 1320 b 26)—in one passage, indeed (2. 8. 
1268a 21 sqq.), it means perdyey sacdy rev ripoy—it does not 
always do so, and sometimes implies nothing more than member- 
ship of the assembly and dicasteries and the right of electing 
magistrates. Under ol ra dria gyovres Aristotle probably includes 
only of dadcrevovres, not of awAcreuxdres (cp. 12 8qq. and 2. 8. 
1267 b 32 sq., where rd ra dada éxov is coupled with rd xpomodepoir). 
Ol ra Oma éxovres are tacitly distinguished in what follows from 
of weynres: see as to this above on 1289b 31 and 12944 41. 
For dpiwapévovs Busse (De Praesidiis Aristotelis Politica Emen- 
dandi, p. 22) compares Poet. c. 7. 14514 9, 6 8é xar’ abriw rip 
vow rod mpdyparos dpos, dei péy 5 peilow péyps rou aivdndos elva 
KaAXioy dori card rd peyeOos, as 8é dwhas dwpicavras eineiv, dv dog 
peyéOe xt. Aeiv must be supplied with tbrdapxev (Schneider) and 
det with rdrrew. As to the suppression of def see notes on 1335 b 5 
and 1328 a 8. 

6. 2Adover yap ot wévyres «.1.A., ‘for [this course will not cause 
any difficulty with the poor, for] they are willing,’ etc. We learn, 
however, from 7 (5). 8. 1308 b 34 sqq. and 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 14 sqq. 
that something besides abstinence from outrage or spoliation on 
the part of the rulers is necessary if the poor are to remain quiet ; 
office must not be a source of large gains. Who are meant by of 
wémres, we see from Aristoph. Plut. 552 Didot, 

mrwxou pev yap Bios, by av déyes, (iv dor pndéy exovra’ 

rou 8¢ wévnros (nv heddspevoy xal rots epyos mpooéxovra, 

weptyiyverOar 8 airp pndév, py pévtor pnd émcdeirery. 
The passage before us shows that they possessed some property: 
in I. 2. 1252b 12 it is implied that the més owned an ox for 
_ ploughing, but of course this would be true only of small cultivating 
landowners, not of urban révyres. In Plato, Rep. 552 A the terms 
wéms and depos are conjoined. As to the dwropo see note on 
1279 b 19. 

9. xaplevras. See note on 12674 1. 

10. xai eidOacr Sé «.rA. Aristotle has just noticed a difficulty 
in connexion with his proposal which may be removed by wise 
conduct on the part of the ruling class, and now he notices another 
of which the same thing may be said. He perhaps remembers how 
the Council of the Areopagus had induced the poorer citizens of 
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Athens to take their place in the triremes and to fight at Salamis 
by giving each man eight drachmae (‘A@. oA. c. 23). Compare 
the experience of the oligarchical leaders at Mytilene (Thuc. 3. 
27.2). To be willing to fight on condition of receiving food and 
without any pay was evidence of an easily contented disposition : 
cp. Plato, Rep. 420 A, vai, i» & dye, nai ravra ye émeireos cai obdé 
protdy pds rois otriois AapBdvorres, Sowep of DddAcu (ewixovpa), and 
Eubul. AaiSahos, Fragm. 1 (Meineke, Fragm. Com. Gr. 3. 216), 
dBerec & dvev 

pucOov wap’ avroig xarapevew emoirios. 
Cp. also Plut. Aristid. c. 10, dpyif{ecOas 8é Aaxedatporions, Gra THY wevta 
xal rip diropiay riy wuy wapovcay "Abnvaias pdvov dpwen, rhs 8 aperns ant 
ris Qidoripias dyyppovovow emi orrians baép ris “EAAddos aywriferOm 
wapaxadourres. It would seem from the passage before us that the 
poor were commonly expected to help in fighting for the State even 
in a polity—whether as hoplites or as light-armed troops (8 (6). 7. 
1321 a 13 8q.), we are not told. 

12. dor. 8 4 wodtreia wap dviotg 08 pdvow dx Tay SahiteudvTer 
@\AQ cat dx rv GwAcreuxérev. ‘H sodcreia, ‘the constitution.’ 
Aristotle would approve this arrangement because it adds to the 
number of those admitted to political rights (and so to the strength 
of the polity) without altering the class to which they belong. 
Plato (Laws 753 B: vol. i. p. 446) had given the right of 
nominating the three hundred citizens from whom the thirty-seven 
Nomophylakes are afterwards chosen by the whole city to those 
citizens, dréco: wep dy Onda lamud 9 weficd reOavra Kal woAépov 
Kexowornxoow dy tais oerdpas airay rhs nAtxias Surdueot, a con- 
stituency not very unlike that described in the text. 

15. én rodrev, i.e. dx ray dnAtrevévrev xai roy @rdcrevxéror. Mem- 
bership of the assembly and the dicasteries was conferred on both 
these classes. So in the constitution of the imaginary Persia of 
Xenophon’s Cyropaedeia office was confined to those citizens who, 
being between the ages of twenty-six and fifty-one, bore heavy 
arms and served on foreign expeditions, while the citizens above 
fifty-one years of age elected the holders of the magistracies and 
acted as judges (Xen. Cyrop. 1. 2. 13 8q.). 

16. cal 4 wpdty 82 woktreia x.t.A. This is added in justification 
of the recommendation in 1297 b 1 that the polity should confine 
political rights to the possessors of heavy arms. The earliest 
constitution gave political rights to those who fought for the State, 
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and Aristotle is probably inclined to presume that the earliest 
constitution will have been framed on a correct principle; thus he 
holds that the oldest kind of democracy is the best (8 (6). 4.1318 b 
6 sqq.). We do not hear what was the nature of the military force 
under the kings, but the knights were supreme in the oligarchies 
which arose after the fall of kingship. It is clear from c. 3. 1289 b 
36 sqq. that the strength of every State did not lie in cavalry, and 
therefore that these oligarchies of knights did not exist everywhere, 
but they are said in that passage to have existed, among other 
places, at Chalcis and Eretria, at Magnesia ad Maeandrum, and at 
many cities in Asia. They probably existed wherever there was 
a spacious open (Hat. 5. 63) plain near the city, in which cavalry 
could act with effect (8 (6). 7. 1321a 8 sqq.). See notes on 
1289 b 39 and 1321 4 8. 

18. thr ydp icxdy Kal thy dwepoyxdhy ev Trois immedow & wédAenos 
atxev. Cp. 7 (5). 11. 13144 31 sq., De Part. An. 2. 7. 653 b 13, 
Ta pay ovy Tis TpodTs weptrrapara wept THY THs Tpopis oxéyey Kat Cewpiay 
olxelous yes rove Adyous, and Diod. 14. 72. 4, xararaxoupevos 3 iwd ris 
dfurnros Tov xaipouv thy davréy crovdjy elxor dsrpaxroy. 

19. dveu pév yap cuvrdfews. «A. Cp. Eurip. Herc. Fur. 185 
Bothe (190 Dindorf), 

adyyp dndirns 8otAds €or: Trav Srhov, 

eal trois cuvrayGeiow oto ps) *yabois 

auris réeOynxe Sectig ty TOY wedas, 
and Plut. T. Flamin. c. 8, {gq yap 9 paday§ fomev audyy ri» ioxiv, 
éws éy dott CHa Kal rnpet roy cuvarmopov ev rages pig, dcarvbeions Bé xai 
ry xa éva popny anrdddvae tay payoperwy exacros oid re roy rpdmoy ris 
dwricews xai Sri mavrds OAov Trois map’ GAAnAwy pépect paAXoy f 8 avroy 
loyves. 

20. at 82 wepi Tay rovodrew éumecpiar kal tafers dv Trois dpyaiots 
oby dwijpxov, ‘and the crafts and tactical rules connected with the 
above-mentioned matters’ (i.e. the ordering of hoplites) ‘did not 
exist among the ancients.’ Aristotle speaks of éumetpias, not réxvat, 
because the crafts based on mere practice to which he refers 
hardly deserved the name of arts; arts have to do with ré «aOdAov, 
not so ¢uwepia (Metaph. A. 1. 981 a 15 sq.). Cp. Pol. 3. 11. 12824 
I, tas Gddas curepias xai r¢xvas, and Plato, Phaedr. 260 E, otx gore 
réxvn, GAN’ drexvos rpr8y, Gorg. 462 B sq., 465 A, and Laws 938 A, 
cir’ aby réyyn elre dreyvds dori sts dureipia ral rpBn. For rages 
(‘taktischen Regeln,’ Stahr), cp. Plato, Laws 688 A, ras rdfes répv 
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vipov: 721 A, vais rdfeos (‘ praescriptionibus suis,’ Stallbaum) -: 
823 C, rages nal (npias émeriOévra. For év rois apxalos, cp. Cc. 10. 
1295 4 12, é rois dpyxaios “EAAnow. 

22. abfavopdvey tov wédewy, ‘the States increasing in size’: see 
notes on 1293 a 1, where it has been explained that this increase 
would especially consist in an increase of the central city, and on 
1310 b £7. 

24. Sidrep, ‘hence,’ i.e. the constitutions which then arose were 
called democracies (though they would now be called polities), 
because the possessors of political rights under them were more 
numerous than before and might well seem to be a demos when 
compared with the handful of men who ruled in the oligarchies 
which preceded them. It was perhaps in part because Aristotle 
saw that the earliest democracies were polities that he came to 
regard democracy as a perverted development of polity. 

25. ai dpxatat woktretar. Bonitz (Ind. 613 b 12), Susemihl, and 
others take these words to mean ‘ the ancient polities,’ but I incline 
rather to render them, with other interpreters, ‘the ancient con- 
stitutions.’ The words al dpxaias wodireia: seem to take up } spérq 
moltreia ev ros “EAAnow, where modrreia means ‘constitution,’ not 
‘polity.’ Prof. Francotte (Les Formes Mixtes de Gouvernement 
d’aprés Aristote, p. 41, note 2) is not altogether satisfied with 
Susemihl’s rendering, though he follows it. 

26. 8 SdtyarOpwwiav ydp obx elfxory woAdd 7d pdoor (sc. ai rides). 
Cp. c. 11. 1296 a 9 sq. 

27. ddLyou te Gvreg 7d WAHO0S cal nara Thy odvtagiv. *OAiyo: must 
be supplied with xara rj ovvragw in the sense of ‘insignificant,’ 
which of course is not its natural sense, but Aristotle often makes 
one word do, where the use of a second would have improved the 
sentence (see notes on 1257a 21 and 1297a 40). I do not think that 
any adjective, such as datAos, has dropped out before or after xara rqv 
avvrafiy. What is the suppressed nominative to tméuevov? I incline 
to think of 8ypor«oi, or in other words the class which rose to 
supreme power in the democracies, better called polities, which 
succeeded the kingships and oligarchies, i.e. of ra 6tAa Exovres. For 
the displacement of re, which should follow ré, see note on 1335 a 19. 

28. &a rTiva pév ody eicty airiay ai wodtteiat wAciovs. This 
question has been dealt with in c. 3. 1289 b 27-c. 4. 1291 b 13. 

28. xai Sd ri wapd rds Acyopdvas grepar. Tas Aeyoudvas appears 
to include monarchy, democracy, and oligarchy, one kind only of 
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democracy and oligarchy being recognized: cp. c. 8.12944 25, dre 
pép ob» cori xai érepa woXtreias eidn supa povapyiay re xa) Snpoxpariay cai 
GAcyepyiay. This question has been dealt with in c. 4. 1291 b 15— 
c. 8. 12942 25. 

31. tev Drow dpoiws. For the genitive see note on 1253 b 27. 
Monarchy has two forms, kingship and tyranny; oligarchy has 
four (c. 5), aristocracy several (cc. 7-8); we are not distinctly told 
that there are more forms than one of polity, though we hear 
meidentally of aristocratical polities (6 (4). 14. 1298 b ro: cp. 6 (4). 
15. 13004 41 8q.). 

En 82 rives ai Sadopai cai &ad riva aitiay cupBaiver, ‘and further 
what the differences between them are, and owing to what cause it 
happens [that they are what they are].’ Cp. c. 6. 12934 10 sqq. 
and 3. 6. 1278 b 8. 

82. «pds 82 rotras tis dplom «.1t.A. Dealt with in c. 11. 

$3. nai rév DA woia «.rA., ‘and of the other constitutions 
which constitution’ (literally, ‘which of the constitutions ’) ‘ is suit- 
able to whom.’ Dealt with inc. 12. Cp. 8 (6). 1. 1317 a 10 sqq. 

35. Mddw 82 «7A. This inquiry is referred to as past in 8 (6). C. 14. 
1. £316 b 31 sqq., but we are not prepared for it in the programme 
given in c. 2. 1289 b 12-26, except so far as it relates to democracy 
and oligarchy (see vol. i. p. 493). Its aim is to show how the 
deliberative magisterial and judicial elements should be organized 
under each constitution and each variety of constitution so as to 
harmonize with the constitution of which they form a part (cp. 8 (6). 
1. 1316 b 31 sqq.: 6 (4). 14. 1298b 11 8qq.: 6 (4). 15. 12994 
1z sqq.). Aristotle seeks to enable the statesman to avoid in 
framing each constitution adopting an organization of any one of 
these elements inappropriate to the tendency and spirit of the 
constitution, his special aim being, it would seem from c. 16. 
1300 b 36 sqq., to prevent civil troubles and constitutional innova- 
tion. It should be noticed that Aristotle here proceeds to study 
constitutions in their parts, the most searching way of studying 
them (see note on 12524 17, Thy idrynpérny péOodov), and also that 
re eyovy, notwithstanding what is said as to its importance in 
c. 4. 1291 a 6 sqq., is not one of the pdpia rd» rodcress» Mentioned 
here. Aristotle appears to regard it as a pépos ris médews, and 
an important one, but not a pépos ris wodtreias. It is, in fact, 
concerned, not with ruling or judging, but with fighting. 

36. abtév, 1.¢. tay ehegis. 
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37. popta toy woktreéy wacdy. Cp. c. 15. 12994 4, rovre re 
pdépoy ris moXsreias, and see vol. i. p. 514, note. Compare also 
Lycurg. c. Leocr. c. 79, rpia yap ¢ore &£ by 9 wodsreia cuveorgcer, 6 
dpxor, 6 daaorns, 6 kiarns. The expression af sodtreia: wacas seems 
to be used here in a sense exclusive of kingship and tyranny, 
of which we hear hardly anything in cc. 14-16. 

38. éxdory Td cuppdpoy, cp. 8 (6). 1. 5316 b 38, cal roy olxetor wai 
ray cupd<povra rpdérov dnodouras wpds éxaorny. 

éy dyévrev xadés xt. Cp. Isocr. Nicocl. § 48, as wap’ xacros 
TQy pepay 4 Kadas f} xaxas Td cipray Efoy, ovro aovdalere srepi avrar. 
That the parts, on the other hand, cannot be in a good state if the 
whole is not so, is a remark ascribed to the Thracian Zamolxis in 
Plato, Charm. 156 E, where he is made to say of the Greek 
physicians, that they knew not how to cure mest diseases, dr: r6 
Groy ayvooier, ob Béos rhy émyéAccay woreioOa, of pi) Karas Cyovres 
aduvaroy ein rd pépos eb Exe. 

39. xai tds wohttelas dAAhAww Siaddpey dv re Siaddpev exacter 
todtey, We have been told in 3. 6. 1278 b 8 sqq. that constitutions 
differ because they give supreme power to different supreme 
authorities, but now we are told that they also differ because they 
organize the deliberative, magisterial, and judicial elements im 
a different way. 

4l. dom 8é «.r.A. Zeller has already remarked (Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 
749: Aristotle and the Earlier Peripatetics, Eng. Trans., vol. 1. 
p. 283) that the three ‘elements of all constitutions’ named by 
Aristotle—the deliberative, the magistracies, and the judiciary—do 
not coincide with the legislative, executive, and judicial authorities 
of modern theorists. Aristotle’s deliberative is indeed charged with 
legislative functions, but it is also charged with executive functions 
(for questions of peace, war, and alliance come before it) and with 
judicial functions (for it has power to inflict the punishments of 
death, exile, and confiscation). For the union of legislative and 
judicial authority in the hands of the deliberative no defence can be 
offered ; it was not well that the deliberative authority should have 
power to punish with death, exile, or confiscation. But when the 
Greek State gave the authority which had to do with legislation 
a voice in questions of war, peace, and alliance, it anticipated the 
practice of modern States. Prof. H. Sidgwick (Elements of 
Politics, ed. 1, p. 439) recommends that ‘the consent of the 
legislature should be required, as a general rule, for making war, 
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or ceding or annexing territory, or making treaties that pledge the 
State to any such measures or that otherwise affect materially 
the financial liabilities or resources of the State” The three 
elements named by Aristotle were probably marked off from each 
other in most Greek constitutions, but they were not in all. In 
many forms of oligarchy, for instance, and in some of aristocracy 
(3. 1. 1275 b 8 sqq.) judicial authority rested with the magistrates, 
and in some extreme forms of oligarchy one or more magistracies— 
often perhaps a gerusia—constituted the deliberative (1298 a 8 sq.), 
The deliberative in Greek States was not so called because it had 
a monopoly of deliberation, for the magistrates also deliberated 
(c. 15. 12994 25 sqq.), but because certain specially important 
subjects of deliberation were made over to it, just as in a modern 
joint-stock company the consideration of some specially important 
matters is often reserved for meetings of the shareholders. (Compare 
Tac. Germ. c. 11, de minoribus rebus principes consultant, de 
maioribus omnes, ita tamen ut ea quoque quorum penes plebem 
arbitrium est apud principes pertractentur.) What these subjects 
were, we learn from 1298a 3 sqq. It should be noticed that the 
right to inflict the punishments of death, exile, and confiscation and 
that of reviewing the conduct of magistrates in office (c. 16. 1300 b 
19) were often possessed also by dicasteries, so that the deliberative 
had not exclusive competence on these subjects. We see from 
the chapter before us that some of the powers enumerated in 
1298 a 3 sqq. were given to the magistrates even in some forms of 
democracy, for there were democracies in which the functions of the 
assembly were confined to the enactment of laws and of provisions 
connected with the constitution, while in others they did not include 
the review of the magistrates’ conduct in office and the infliction of 
the punishments of death, exile, and confiscation. In the ‘ultimate’ 
form of democracy, on the other hand, not only did the competence 
of the assembly include the whole range of the subjects mentioned 
in 1298 a 3 sqq., but the functions of the magistracies (with the 
exception no doubt of those of the stratégi when employed on 
expeditions) extended only to making preliminary inquiries, the 
right of effectual decision on all important matters being reserved 
for the assembly, which thus tended to become the supreme 
administrative authority of the State (cp. ’A6. Hod. c. 27, 6 djjpos... 
ra yey dxoy ra 3¢ dxwy mponpeiro riy wodtrelay dcomeiy airés). That 
the demos at Rome possessed most of the powers ascribed to the 
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deliberative by Aristotle, we see from Polyb. 6. 14, rips dovi xai 
ryseopias é» Th wodtreig dros 6 Sipos xUpios . . . xpiver pev ovv 6 Oqpor 
xai sacdpou modAdais, drav déidypecy 7 1d Tipnua THs Goiias, Kat padsora 
Tous rds émiaveis do ynxéras dpyds, Gavarov 3¢ xpive: pdvos ... kal pp ras 
apxas 6 Onpos Bidwor rois afios .. . Exes Oe ry» Kupiay xal sepi rhe Tee 
répev Soxipacias, xai rd peyorov, irép eipnyns obros Boudeveras xai rohdpou. 
cat py rept cuppayias cat S:advcews xal cuvOnxav, otrds dorw 6 BeBasar 
éxacra Tourwy Kai KUpia roa» } rouvavriov. Aristotle omits to mention 
some of the powers possessed by the deliberative—for instance, its 
power of conferring citizenship and its powers in reference to 
taxation, such as the power to impose an eisphora or a new tax. 
Nor does he say anything of the power sometimes possessed by 
it of suspending or displacing any magistrate whom it held to 
discharge his duties ill (as to the exercise of this power by the 
deliberative at Athens, see Gilbert, Constitutional Antiquities of 
Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 223 sq.). 

1298 a, 2. &s Set, sc. eva. For ds, not rivas, though river follows, see 
Kithner, Ausflbrl. gr. Gramm., ed. 2, § 562. 4, who refers to 
Isocr. Ad Demon. § 5, didwep peis .. . péAdAopev cor cupBovrevew de 
xp) Tous vewrépous dpéyerOas xat river epyow axéxecGat nal moins row 
arOpamos dusdeiy xal was rov davrap Biow vixovouew. Cp. also Plato, 
Laws 728 D, ras 8 ad. ripas dei oxomeiv, al rovrey rives dAnOeig nai 
Soa xiB8ndor. 

wotav twa Bet yiyvecOar thy alpeow adrav. Cp. c. 15. 12998 
10 sqq. 

3. thy alpeowy must here include appointment by lot as well as 
by election. 

5. xai wepi yépew. That it often fell to the whole body of citizens 
to enact, or at any rate to confirm, laws, we see from Xen. Mem. 1. 
2. 42, wavres yap ovros vduor eiciv, obs rd Anos cuvedOdy cal Sonudoar 
Zypawe, ppatow & re dei sroveiy eal A py. -A common course was for 
the assembly to appoint vouoypado: to draft laws and submit them 
to it for confirmation: see as to Teos Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. 
Gr. No. 126. 45 sqq. (referred to by Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 313. 2), 
where the assembly of Teos is advised by Antigonus to appoint 
vouoypados for this purpose, and compare ’A@, Tod. c. 29 sqq., where 
the Athenian assembly appoints ovyypageis to draw up a new con- 
stitution, which is afterwards submitted to it for confirmation (cc. 30 
intt., 32 tnt?.). Laws, however, were occasionally enacted by the 
deliberative without recourse being had to vopoypapo: or ovyypadeis ; 
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see Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Gr. No. 470 (quoted by Gilbert ibid.), 
[dy abi. rox, [oixlovopotvros Anpuyrpiov, pyvds Oapyniavos seurépar, 
*"AXé~ww Adpovos eirev’ vopow elvar TapSpewras «A. As to the mode 
in which laws were enacted at Athens, see Gilbert, Const. Antiq. 
of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 300 sqq., and Busolt, Gr. 
Gesch., ed. 2, 3. 1. 290 sqq., and on the broad subject of direct 
legislation by the people Bryce, American Commonwealth, c. 39. 
There is this to be said in favour of direct legislation by the people 
in a Greek City-State, that the people were not precluded by their 
numbers from meeting together for discussion, as the people of 
a modern State are. . 

cal wept Oavdrov nai duyiis xal Syucicews. That questions of this 
kind came not only before the dicasterjes in Greek States, but also 
before the deliberative is proved by the inscriptions collected by 
Gilbert in Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 314. 1—Cauer, Delectus Inscr. Gr. 
‘No. 551 (about B.c. 357), eofer rq diye Dirwva cai Srparoxdéa 
gedyew "Apdinodw Kal ry yay thy "Apdenoluréay depuyiny cal avro[ vs 
nai ro[ ds rai8as, xat fs wou] Gdicxwvras, mdcxew abro[ d|s ws wodepiol v|s 
xal ynrowel rebvdava, ra 8¢ ypnpatra avray dnpdowa civar: Dittenberger, 
Syll. No. 77 (from asus), oer rie Bovdtje nai rae Sppor, pris 
"Amarouptavos, émi orehaynpdpov Laraixo rod ZxvAuxo[s* + ]év -dv[ 8p jay 
Tay emBovrevodvroy MavawdAw cal rit lavéwv wddns rd ernpatra Snpevou 

. ral hevyew abrovs nal éxydvous [és] roy didtov xpévor. Gilbert also 
quotes Cic. De Rep. 3. 35. 48, where we read of the Rhodians, et 
in theatro et in curia res capitalis et reliquas omnis iudicabant idem. 
As to Athens see Hdt. 6. 136, Xen. Hell. 1. 7. 9 sq., and Gilbert, 
Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 306. 

6. xai wept dpxdy aipdcews nai trav ebOuvay. Cp. 3. 11. 1282 a 
26 sqq. 

8. ofory dpyg Tei pig  wreloow, H érépats érépas, ‘as for instance 
all may be assigned to some one magistracy or to more magistracies 
than one, or some may be assigned to certain magistracies and 
others to others.’ Aristotle here has oligarchies mainly in view, and 
it appears from what he says that in an oligarchy a single magistracy 
—possibly even a single magistrate—might be invested with all 
these great powers, the right, that is to say, to punish with death, 
exile, or confiscation, the right to appoint the magistrates and to 
review their conduct in office, the right to make laws, and the supreme 
control over the foreign policy of the State. When a single magistrate 
possessed all these powers, it must have been easy for him to convert 
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his position into a tyranny (7 (5). 10. 1310 b 22 sqq.). There were 
well-governed oligarchies where a single magistracy possessed these 
high prerogatives; the oligarchy of Massalia would seem to have 
been a case in point, for the great council of the Six Hundred 
riovxos must probably have possessed them (cp. Cic. De Rep. 1. 
27. 43, ac modo si Massilienses, nostri clientes, per delectos et 
principes cives summa iustitia reguntur, inest tamen in ea condicione 
populi similitudo quaedam servitutis). Oligarchy would assume 
a still more extreme form, where the magistracy which was invested 
with these prerogatives was less numerous than at Massalia. On 
the other hand, it would be less extreme where they were given to 
more magistracies than one, acting, we must suppose, together, and 
less extreme still, when some of these powers were given to some 
magistracies and others to others, for then the one group of 
magistracies would be a check on the other. 

9. A Twas per abray waior twas Be rroiy, This would be the case 
in an aristocracy or a polity. 

Td perv ody wdyras xal wepi dwdvrerv Snporixdy. Supply BovAcveoba: 
before 8ypornxdy. Cp. Cic. De Rep. 1. 32. 48, si vero ius suum 
populi teneant, negant quicquam esse praestantius, liberius, beatius, 
quippe qui domini sint legum, iudiciorum, belli, pacis, foederum, 
capitis uniuscuiusque, pecuniae. 

10. thy rovadrny iodtyta, i.e. the equality implied in all deliber- 
ating about everything. This is arithmetical, in contradistinction 
to proportional, equality, rd mdndec 9 peyéBee ravrd nal ivov (7 (5). I. 
1301 b 29 sqq.). Cp. Plato, Laws 757 A, dvoiv yap loorjrow odcaw 
K.T.A. 

ll. elot 8é of spdéwot rod wdytras mAeious. All may be said to 
share in deliberative authority, (1) if all do so successively (i. e. by 
relays) on almost all subjects, and the subjects on which all 
deliberate collectively are very few, so that the powers of the 
collective gathering of all the citizens are small, and deliberative 
work falls for the most part either to relays of citizens, the magi- 
strates taking no part in it, or to a council of magistrates to which 
all the citizens are admitted by relays; (2) if all deliberate col- 
lectively on a considerable number of subjects, and magistrates 
elected or taken by lot from all deliberate on the rest; (3) if all 
deliberate collectively on a considerable number of subjects, and 
magistrates deliberate on the rest taken by lot (from all ?) in all 
cases in which the nature of the office does not make it essential 
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that its holders shall be skilled persons, and consequently that it 
shall be filled by election (from all?); (4) if all deliberate collectively 
about all subjects and the magistrates merely make preliminary 
inquiries. But if ro wdvrae BovAeverOas kal wep) drdvrev is democratic 
(1298 a 9 8q.), are the second and third modes really democratic? 
12. els per 1d ard pdpos GAA ph mdvras AOpdous, sc. BovdeverOat. 
It was possible to give deliberative authority to sections of the 
whole citizen-body in rotation, or to a council composed of boards 
of magistrates on which every citizen served by turns, and by thus 
admitting all the citizens in relays to a share in deliberation, to 
reduce to a minimum the work of the collective assembly of all the 
citizens. Of the Telecles mentioned in the text nothing is known 
but what we learn here. Sus.* (Note 1321) regards him as a con- 
stitutional theorist, and groups him with Hippodamus and Phaleas. 
Certainly the phrase domep é» rj wodsreig ri TyAexAéovs dori rov 
MaAneiov reminds us of Sowep ev rf wodsreig t7 UWAdreves in 2. 1. 
1261a 5. A parallel to his constitution is offered to some extent 
by the arrangements in connexion with the Five Thousand at 
Athens, at any rate as represented by the envoys of the Four 
Hundred to the armament at Samos (Thuc. 8. 86. 3, rév re wevra- 
nurxiriow Sre mdvres ev tH pipe pebéfovow). So again, in the demo- 
cracy of Mantineia and others the right to elect the magistrates 
belonged not to the assembly, but to rues alperot card pépos dx wdvroy 
(8 (6). 4. 1318 b 23 8qq.). We must not mix up Telecles’ organiza- 
tion of the deliberative with the first kind of democracy described 
in c. 4. 1291 b 30 sqq. and c. 6. 1292 b 22 8qq., for in this kind 
of democracy the deliberative seems to have consisted of all the 
‘citizens, not of a part of them only (c. 6. 1292 b 27 sqq.). We are 
not told of what nature the sections were to which deliberative 
authority was successively entrusted under the constitution of 
Telecles. Were they tribes or subdivisions of the tribe, or were 
they independent of the tribe? It is evident that if some sections 
lived nearer to the city than others, it would be easier for them to 
act when their turn of deliberative authority came than for those 
further off. Nor are we told for what length of time each sectioh 
‘was to continue to act as a deliberative. The successive sections 
appear to have been given the power of appointing the magistrates 
(by election or by lot or in both ways?) and that of inflicting the 
punishments of death, exile, and confiscation, and the concession to 
them of these great powers would be attended with many dangers. 
VOL, IV. R 
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We do not learn whether popular dicasteries were to exist in the 
State of Telecles or not. Obviously he had no choice but to with- 
hold from the sections the right of legislation, or at any rate of 
legislation in relation to the constitution, and to reserve it for 
a collective gathering of the citizens, for otherwise each section would 
have been able during its term of power freely to modify, and even 
to abolish, the constitution ; the sections, in fact, would have been, 
especially ifno popular dicasteries existed, the absolute masters of the 
State. The scheme of Telecles, however, possessed this merit, that 
the deliberative would not be as large as if it consisted of the whole 
citizen-body, and that it would not be likely to claim or to acquire 
that supremacy over the law which the popular assembly tended to 
acquire in the ultimate form of democracy (cp. 7 (5). 5. 13054 33 
sqq.). Demagogues would not have the same power in a delibera- 
tive of this kind as they had in gatherings of the whole citizen-body. 
True, even under this constitution the whole citizen-body would 
occasionally meet in a collective assembly, but as it would meet 
only for the enactment of laws and to deal with questions as to the 
constitution and to receive the directions of the magistrates, it 
would meet but seldom, and consequently the assembly would 
acquire but little cohesion or power. 

18. nai dv Uddorg 8d wodsrefars x.7.X. These constitutions (we 
are not told whether they were ideal or actual) were more demo- 
cratic than that of Telecles, for while his gave every citizen by turns 
a place in the deliberative assembly, they gave every citizen by 
turns a share of office (cp. c. 15. 13004 23 sqq.}; this was exactly 
what Solon, who distrusted the fitness of the many for office, had 
sought to avoid (3. 11. 1281 b 32 sqq.). In the opinion of the 
Greeks democracy was most fully realized when a rotation of office 
was established, so that every citizen held office in turn: cp. 2. 2. 
1261 a 30 sqq., and Eurip. Suppl. 392 Bothe (406 Dindorf), 

dnyos F avdowe Biadoyaiow dy pépe 

dnaveiacew, oixyl re whavry &dors 

rd wXeiorer, GANG ye wevns Zyew faop. 
‘ The effect of the rule forbidding more than one reappointment to 
the Boulé at Athens was to give every Athenian citizen at some 
period of his life a seat in that body’ (Sandys on ’Aé@. Hod. c. 62). 
So we read in Cic. De Rep. 3. 35. 48 as to Rhodes, omnes erant 
idem tum de plebe tum senatores, vicissitudinesque habebant, 
quibus mensibus populari munere fungerentur, quibus senatorio: 
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utrobique autem conventicium accipiebant. Democracy, in fact, 
meant to the Greeks equality, and the arrangement most consonant 
with equality was a rotation of office; even appointment to office 
by lot fell short in this respect of rotation. The system described 
in the passage before us had this merit, that under it the participa- 
tion of all the citizens in the government was effected at a far 
smaller cost than in those democracies in which a paid and 
frequently meeting assembly existed. It was open, however, to the 
objection that there was no security that the decisions of the portion 
of the citizen-body which happened to be in office at any given 
time would be satisfactory to the citizens generally. 

14. ai cuvapyias evnoicau. This is an early iastance of the 
occurrence of the word ovvapyias. For another see Aen. Poliorc. 
c. 4.11. The -word is often met with in inscriptions after the 
death of Alexander and also in Polybius (4. 4. 2: 38. 11. 4 9q.). 
Zuvapxim here means ‘the boards of magistrates,’ as in Ditten- 
berger, Syll. Inscr. Gr., Nos. 132, 234. The principal boards of 
magistrates were frequently formed into a combined board—a 
great administrative improvement, for the magistracies were thus 
grouped together in a kind of Cabinet and were better able to 
consult and to act in concert—and we sometimes find this com- 
bined board discharging the functions of a pre-considering body 
in relation to the Boulé and Assembly (see Gilbert on cvsapyla 
in Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 322. 1, and Hicks, Greek Historical Inscrip- 
tions, pp. 249, 323)» In the constitutions referred to in the 
passage before us, bowever, the ovrepyias appear to have been 
invested with far more considerable powers ; they were not a mere 
pre-considering body entitled to draw up resolutions to be 
sanctioned or the reverse by the Boulé and Assembly, but were the 
deliberative authority of the State, competent to deal finally with 
questions of war and peace and alliance, to inflict the punishments 
of death, exile, and confiscation, and to review the conduct of the 
magistrates on the expiration of their term of office, the only 
matters withdrawn from their jurisdiction being the making of laws 
and of enactments relating to the constitution. We are, in fact, 
surprised to find any form of Greek democracy trusting these great 
powers to a board composed of magistrates ; we must remember, 
however, that all citizens in turn became members of this board. 
It should be noted that ovvapyias appear to have existed at Miletus, 
the city of Telecles, in later days at any rate than his: see Meineke, 
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Fragm. Com. Gr. 4. 625, where Maaoiows xa) rais ovpapylas xa rois 
yepévross is quoted from a grammarian. 

16. trav popiey trav ddaylotev. Households are probably 
referred to. 

17. 8€XGn, sc. rd dpyaw. See note on 13002 26. 

' gurcévas 82 pdvor «.7.X., SC. wdvras, i.e. the whole body of citizens, 
for Hildenbrand (Gesch. und System der Rechts- und Staats- 
philosophie, x. 468) seems to me to be right in translating ‘wihrend 
Generalversammlungen der Bitirgerschaft nur dann zusammen- 
treten, wenn es gilt Gesetze zu geben,’ etc. (so too Welldon). Ina 
democracy like that of Telecles it was necessary to reserve legislative 
authority for a collective gathering of the citizens for the reason 
mentioned above on 12 ; besides it was well to have the consent of all 
the citizens to laws and constitutional enactments, and also to have 
means of acquainting them with directions given by the magistrates. 

18. rv wepi rij¢ wodtralag. Cp. 1298 b 31, ray wepl ri wokireiay, 
and 7 (5). 7. 1307 b 4, ray mpos riy wolirelay. Here the distinction 
between »déyoc and wodsrefa is maintained, which is not always the 
case (see above on 1289 a 15). 

19. GAdos Be tpdiog «.1.A. In this form the magistracies are 
not filled in turn by all the citizens, but those who hold them 
are selected by election or lot out of all the citizens, so that 
a turn of office does not necessarily come to every citizen, and 
consequently the powers of the collective assembly of all the 
citizens are more extensive. The magistracies being less acces- 
sible to all, the collective assembly naturally acquires greater 
importance. As to this form and the next see note on 1298 a 11. 
In it the right to inflict the punishments of death, exile, and con- 
fiscation apparently falls to the magistrates, though we might have 
expected it to be given to popular dicasteries. 

22. 74 3 Dra tas dpyds PoudedeoOar x.rA. Cp. Xen. Anab. 
6. 1. 33, ra 8 Ada, érrecday exeice EAOwper, Sovrievodpefa. Tas dpxas 
was ép' éxdorois reraypéevas probably stands in opposition to al ovrapyias 
‘gumovoa, 14. 

24. Gddos 82 tpdéwog «.7.4. In this form only those offices are 
filled by election which an advanced democracy will allow to be so 
filled—the offices referred to are explained to be those which 
demand experience and skill in the holder (cp. 8 (6). 2.1317 b ar: 
{Xen.] Rep. Ath. 1. 3)—and all the rest are filled by lot (a system 
specially dear to democracy, 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 20 sq.), and here 
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again the powers of the collective assembly are extensive. They 
do not, however, include the right to inflict the punishments of 
death, exile, and confiscation, which seems to fall, as in the last 
form, to magistrates, nor is the making of laws expressly men- 
tioned among them, though the omission of any reference to this 
latter subject is probably accidental. In the explanation given 
above of dcas év3éxera: I follow Sepulveda and Victorius. The former 
(p. 136 b) explains these words thus—‘ ratio reipublicae popularis 
poscit ut magistratus non suffragio mandentur sed sortibus, per- 
mittit tamen ut suffragio mandentur qui debent a doctis aut 
peritis administrari necessitatis causa.’ Welldon’s translation ‘is 
similar—‘ who are appointed by suffrage so far as is possible [in 
this advanced form of democracy].’ *E¢ ddvrev is not added with 
alperds of'aas, aS in 23 sq., but this is probably what is intended, for 
otherwise the rpéros under consideration would ndt be democratic. 

30. ras 8 dpxds wept pydevds xpiverw GANA pdvoy mpoavaxpiverv. 
Cp. c. 4. 12924 28 sqq. and 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 28 sqq., and for 
avaxpivew "AO, Tod. c. 56. 1. 29 sq. That this had come to be true 
of the Boulé at Athens, we see from °A@. Toa. c. 45 (cp. Pol. 6 (4). 
15. 1299 b 38-1300a 4) and c. 55. 1. 10 sqq.; that it had also 
come to be true of the archons, we see from ’A@, Hon. c. 3. 1. 31 sqq. 
(where see Sandys’ note) and c. 48. 1. 26 sqq. As to the euthyni, 
see c. 48. 1. 23 sqq. That the powers of the stratégi when 
employed on expeditions cannot have been narrowed in this way, 
we have seen above on 1297 b 41. 

832. Av dvddoyéy hapey x.t.A. Cp. c. 4. 1292 a 17 sqq. and c. 6. 
1293 2 32 8qq. 

36. Stay péev ydp «.7.A., ‘for when eligibility to the deliberative 
body is conferred by a comparatively moderate property-qualifica- 
tion, and a comparatively large number of persons is eligible 
because of its moderateness, and the members of the deliberative 
do not make changes in things which the law forbids to be changed 
but conform to the law, and it is open to any one acquiring the 
property-qualification to be elected to the deliberative, the con- 
stitution is indeed an oligarchy, but it is an oligarchy bordering on 
polity by reason of its moderateness of spirit.’ Sepulveda, who 
translates perdyew, 39, ‘aditus ad rempublicam,’ supplies ris 
woksrelas with peréyer and is followed by Vict. and Lamb.: Sus. 
also translates ‘der Zutritt zu allen Aemtern offen steht.’ But it 
seems more natural to supply rot SovAeverOa: (cp. 40, draw d¢ pi 
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wévres Tou BovieverOas peréxeow). It would appear from the passage 
before us that in the most moderate form of oligarchy the de- 
liberative was not composed of the whole number of those who 
were privileged under the constitution, but was an elective body 
chosen from them (and by them?). Yet we gather from c. 9. 1294 b 
3 sqq. that there were oligarchies in which an assembly existed, 
and we know that this was so at Corinth (Plut. Dion, c. 53). Aris- 
totle’s list of the forms assumed by the deliberative in oligarchies is 
silent as to those oligarchies in which deliberative authority was 
confined to the magistrates, but the demos had a consultative voice 
(1298 b 33 8q.). Nor does it quite tally with his list of oligarchies. 

38. duodouvOien, sc. rg wyuy : see note On 1339 a 19. 

30. Sdtyapyla péy wodsrsxh, 82 w.r.A. Cp. 7 (5). 6. 1305 b 10, 
nat vba piv wodtrixerépa ¢yévero 9 éAcyapyia. 

4 revaéry, SC. woXcreia. 

40. Sravy 82 «.7.h., ‘but when not all [those who acquire the 
property-qualification} have access to the deliberative, but only 
selected persons, but they rule in accordance with law, as before 
also, this is oligarchical.’ Alperoi seems to be used here in much the 
game sense a3 ddepirpévos in Cc. 15. 13008 16 sqq. We are not told 
who the electors were in this form. Under the rule of the Thirty at 
Athens the magistracies (including the Boulé) were confined, if the 
text is correct, to spdxprros dx ray yiAlor, i.e. out of the knights (Ad. 
Tod. c. 35. |. 3 8qq.). Office was sometimes confined in oligarchies 
to the members of certain clubs (7 (5). 6. 1305 b 31 sq.). 

5. rhv rdf radryy, cp. 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 36. 

Sray 82 rwdy Teds xrd. Supply cipios Scw from what precedes. 
idvres wepi wavrev is the democratic arrangement, rises wepi waprer 
the oligarchical, rues wept swe» the arrangement appropriate to 
an aristocracy or polity, being intermediate between the other two. 
In the aristocracy which Aristotle imagines questions of peace and 
war and the review of the conduct of magistrates in office and 
probably their election would fall within the competence of ‘all’ 
acting collectively, while legislation and the conclusion and dis- 
solution of alliances and the infliction of the punishments of death, 
exile, and confiscation would be reserved for the cognizance of 
‘some.’ It is not surprising to find legislation reserved for ‘some’ 
in an aristocracy, for in 2. 8. 1269 a 24 sqq. Aristotle in effect 
suggests that not any one and every one should have to do with 
the alteration of laws, but only select persons. There would also 
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be an obvious advantage in reserving for the consideration of 
a few questions relating to alliance and the infliction of the grave 
punishments referred to, though the reservation to a few of the 
power to inflict these punishments was in the case of the Lacedae- 
monian State commonly criticized as oligarchical (6 (4). 9. 1294 b 
33 8q.). When, on the other hand, we are told in 7 that the magi- 
strates of an aristocracy may be appointed either by election or by 
lot (i.e. apparently by lot pure and simple, not by lot é mpoxpirey, 
as to which see note on 8), the statement conflicts with 2. 11. 
12738147, ro 8¢ dulodovs nal yi) xAnpwrds dporoxparixdy Gereow (Cp. 
6 (4). 15. 1300 b 4 9q.), and Brandis, followed by Sus., is probably, 
therefore, right in bracketing § «xAyperof. Another reason for 
bracketing 4 cAnpwrof is that, if we do not, it becomes difficult to 
distinguish the organization of the deliberative in aristocracy from 
its organization in those forms of democracy in which some of the 
subjects dealt with by the deliberative are reserved for the cogniz- 
ance of magistrates elected or taken by lot out of all (1298 a 19 
sqq.), unless indeed we add éx ravi» in 7 before alperol 4 Anperoi. 
Vict., followed by Giph. (p. 497), reads 4 wodureia in 8 in place of 
4 wodereia, and Giph. (ibid.) explains, ‘et aristocratiae quidem 
(proprium), ubi magistratus non sortito verum suffragiis mandentur, 
reipublicae vero, ubi sortito sint facti,’ but Camerarius, Bekk., and 
Sus. are probably right in reading 9 rodcrea. It should be noted that 
even where the magistrates are appointed by election, if they are not 
elected for virtue, the constitution does not really deserve the name 
of an aristocracy (c. 7. 1293 b 7sqq.: c.8. 12948 9 8q., 19 8qq.). 

6. For éwép in the sense of wepi, see Bon. Ind. s.v. and Encken, 
Praepositionen, p. 47, who remarks that it is used in this sense 
oftener in the Nicomachean Ethics, the Rhetoric, and the Topics 
than elsewhere in Aristotle's writings. 

8. day Se x.7.A. Two questions arise as to the organization of 
the deliberative which is heré said to be suitable to an aristocratic 
polity or a polity—1. Are we fo carry on from 5 sq. olo» wroddpou 
per xal dxép elpnyns cal ebOuray mdvres, So that the modes of organiza- 
tion described in 8 sqq. apply only to those subjects which are 
not reserved for the cognizance of all? This question should 
probably be answered in the affirmative. 2. Are the alperoi and 
eAyporol, or the mixed body of alperof and xAyperoi referred to 
in 8 sqq., magistrates, or are they simply a deliberative council ? 
The answer is doubtful, but as Aristotle does not repeat the 
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word dpyorres, perhaps the chances are in favour of the latter 
hypothesis. The plans appropriate to polity proper are probably 
that by which some subjects are assigned to persons appointed 
by election and others to persons appointed by lot, and that by 
whitich some members of a deliberative council are appointed by 
election and others by lot (compare the advice which Aristotle 
gives to extreme democracies in 8 (6). 5. ¥320b 11~—16), while 
the appointment of deliberators by lot éx spoxpirey savours rather 
of an aristocratic polity. —Thus, when Athens was under a democracy 
mingled with aristocracy (Isocr. Panath. §§ 130-1), it appointed 
its magistrates in this way (Panath. § 145, xabicracay él ras dpyas 
sous mpoxpiOevras ind réy guderay nal Snporéy: cp. Areop. § 22, ov 
é€ dndvray tas apxas xAnpourres, GAAG rovs BeAricrovs nal rovs ixaverarovs 
éf’ éxacroy réy Epyev mpoxpivoyres, and AO, Tod. c. 8. 1. 1 sqq.: Cc. 22. 
], 20 sqq.: c. 30. |]. 11 Sq.: c. 31x. 1. 2 sqq.). Appointments to 
priesthoods were sometimes made in this way (Demosth. Or. 57. in 
Eubul. c. 46). When it is implied in 2. 11. 1273 a 17 sq. that the 
appointment of magistrates by lot is inconsistent with aristocracy, 
Aristotle probably refers to their appointment by lot ee wdsre», not 
dx wpoxpitwy. In 2. 6. 1266 a 8 we are told that the appointment of 
magistrates by lot out of elected persons is common to oligarchy 
and democracy ; it would seem, therefore, that both oligarchy and 
democracy used this mode of appointing magistrates. 

9. In f nowy atperol nai xAnpwrof the reference seems to be to 
a mixed body or bodies composed of elective members and members 
appointed by lot, acting as the deliberative in relation to all the sab- 
jects which are not reserved for the cognizance of all. 

11, Biypyrat pav ody x.t.A. For pes cp. 4 (7). 17. 1336 b 37, dv0 
8 eloiy nrtxias wpds ds avayxaioy dinppoba raw wadeiay. In 6 (4). 15. 
1300 b 5 sqq. we have of pév od» rpdros réy wept ras dpxas . . . dajpnr- 
ra xara ras wodsrelas ovrws, Cp. Rhet. 1. 8. 1365 b 27, rad 8¢ copra 
Sijpnra: xara ras wodcreias. 

13. cuppédper Sé x.7.A. Further ddvice as to the assembly in the 
ultimate democracy is given in 8 (6). 5. 1320 a 17 sqq., but here 
Aristotle places in the forefront of his recommendations the 
adoption of measures to induce the y»dpepo to attend its meetings. 
As to these recommendations see vol. i. p. 513. They are quite in 
harmony with the views expressed in 3. 11. 1281 b 34 sqq. (see 
note on 1281 b 35) and 7 (5). 8. 1308 b 25 sqq., but they can have 
had but little chance of being adopted in an ultimate democracy. 
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cuphdper 82 Sqpoxpariq re ry pddiot’ efvar Boxodoy Sqpoxparic 
viv «7A. Bekk.? omits re, and Schneider, though he leaves it in 
his text, calls it superfluous (2. 265), but Sus.? may be right in 
regarding it as corresponding, though in an anacoluthic way, to d¢ 
in ¢v dé rais dAcyapxias, 26. Aristotle would probably have con- 
tinued xal rais cAtyapyias, if the intervening recommendations to 
the ultimate democracy had not run to a considerable length. For 
vy padtor elvas 8oxovoy Snuoxpatig viv, Cp. C. 10. 1295 a §, 18, and 
7 (5). 9 13108 25, é rais dnpoxparias rais padsora elvat Boxovoas 
dnpoxparmais, which suggests whether we should not read 8npoxparixy 
in place of the second dnpoxparig (or 8npoxparia 4 U1’) in the passage 
before us. The expression 4 pddwr’ elvas Soxovoa dnpoxparia is 
applied in 8 (6). 2. 13184 5, not to an ultimate democracy, as in 
the passage before us and in 1310 a 25 sqq., but to one in which 
rich and poor stand on a level, neither being alone supreme. 

14, Adyw Be troradrny wt. Cp. c. 4. 12924 5. 

16. Swep emi trav Stxacrnpiwy dy rats Sdtyapxiacs. Cp. c. g. 
12944 37 Sqq- 

18. of Se Sypercxot proGdy roig dwépots. Cp. c. 13. 129748 
36 sq. 

19. roiro 82 nal wepi tag éxxAnoias woveivy. For rovro 8é see Ast, 
Lex. Platon. 1. 422, who says of rovro 3¢ in Plato, Tim. 59 D, 
‘redintegrat orationis structuram post parenthesin quae dicitur.’ 
Richards, however, would read 8) in place of 3 in the passage 
before us. 

20. Boudedcovras yap BéAriov «.r.A. See note on 1281 b 35. So 
lawsuits will be tried all the better if rich and poor sit together on 
dicasteries (8 (6). §. 1320a 26 sqq.). Cp. also 7 (5). 8. 1308b 
25 sqq. Contrast the provision in Plato’s Laws 764A by which 
attendance at the assembly is made compulsory only on members 
of the first and second property-classes, not on members of the 
third and fourth, though the composition of the Boulé in the Laws 
(756 B sqq.) suggests that Plato no less than Aristotle sought to 
bring rich and poor to deliberate together, for while the Athenian 
Boulé was composed of representatives not of the property-classes 
but of the tribes, Plato in the Laws by a remarkable innovation 
makes his Boulé consist of representatives of the property-classes, 
and thus secures that both rich and poor shall find a place upon it. 
Aristotle’s desire that the assembly and dicasteries in an ultimate 
democracy should be composed of both rich and poor deserves 
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notice, because this is not the way in which our own deliberative 
assemblies and juries are constituted, but we must not lose sight 
of the fact that he recommends this only in the case of an 
ultimate democracy. He would undoubtedly prefer assemblies 
and dicasteries in which the moderately well-to-do predominate. 

21. cuppdpe: 82 x.r.A. Compare with this suggestion 8 (6). 3. 
1318 a 13 8qq. ‘Ex ray poplar, which I have taken in vol. i. p. §13 
to refer to tribes and other sections of the State, probably rather 
refers to the sections just named, the yrdppos and dies (cp. 
7 (5). 8. 1308b 25 sqq.). We gather from what follows that 
Aristotle regards this suggestion as suitable only to the case in 
which there is no great disparity between the numbers of the 
yoopesos and dios. He comes here near to suggesting a repre- 
sentative assembly, though one of a doubtfully workable kind, for 
would a representative chamber prove workable in which half the 
members were returned by the y»epsuo: and half by the dqpes? It 
is true that Zurich was ruled for many years by a Council of 
twenty-six, half of the members of which were taken from the 
upper class (Konstafel) and half from the trades or arts (Dandliker, 
Geschichte der Schweiz, 1. 456-8: Short History of Switzerland, 
Eng. Trans., p. 70). 

28. ovpddper 82 xAva.sz.d. Kas, ‘if also’: cp. 8 (6). 8. 1322b 1, 
dr: 84 xdy Sow bracis «rd. When the numbers of the dguor greatly 
exceed those of the ysdpaso, evil results follow ; the constitution 
becomes disorderly and the y»piyso insubordinate (8 (6). 4. 1319 b 
x1 sqq.: 6 (4). 1%. 1296 a 16 sqq.: 4 (7). 4. 1326 31 8q.). 

24. For of Syporaoi, ‘the men of the people,’ cp. 2.6. 1266a 23: 
7 (5). 4. 1303 b 36: 8 (6). §. 13208 14, 

Tay wodinixay here seems = rév yrepiser, 26. For the contrast 
drawn between of 3qportxol and of wodsrixoi compare that between oi 
dpyaorixoi and of rodkkruot in Polyb. 10. 16. 1, and that between ré 
Bdravoos and rd doresov in Plut. Camill. c. 38. 

36. rods w)eious, ‘ those who are in excess of this number.’ Cp. 
Isocr. Philip. § 63, nai si dei rd wAcion Adyew ; 

dv 82 rais SAtyapyias x... Just as the ultimate democracy is 
advised to induce the yrdpmse to take part in the work of the 
deliberative, so oligarchies are advised to allow the voice of the 
djpor to be heard in the deliberative, not however without taking 
cettain precautions, As to these precautions see vol. i. p. 513 sq. 

27. 4 xpocaspeioGai tiwag dx tod wi%Govs. Supply ocvppepa. 
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Sus. is probably right in suggesting that spova:peioGas should be read 
in place of wpoapeiobas: cp. Xen. Cyrop. 1. §. 5-6. So we are told 
in Xen. Hell. 2. 3. 17 that Theramenes said dr: ef pq vis xoevwvors 
ixnvove AnYosro réy spaypdres, dduvaroy ~rorro rH dAcyapxiay dtapmrey. 
At Solothurn in Switzerland in ‘the fourteenth century the Council 
of Twelve chosen from the nobles added to itself two representatives 
of the eleven arts (ZGnfte) selected by itself (Dandliker, Geschichte 
der Schweiz, 2. 367). 

4 xatacxevdcavrag xt. Cp. c. 15. 1299 b 30 sqq., where 
probuli are said to be an oligarchical magistracy, 8 (6). 8. 1322b 
16 sq.,and 13234 6 sqq., the last-named passage so far disagreeing 
with that before us that it connects ropodedares with aristocracy, not 
with oligarchy. Compare (with Amold) Thuc. 8. 1. 3, where the 
Athenians after the disaster at Syracuse decide to appoint dpyny rua 
speaBuréper dxvBpaér, ofrives wept rey wapdvrev, as dy xapds 7, wpoSovrev- 
gover, It is possible that in the long-lived oligarchy of Corinth, in 
which probuli found a place side by side with a Boulé (see note on 
1299 b 36), and, it would seem from Plut. Dion, c. 53, a popular 
assembly, the powers of the popular assembly were restricted in the 
manner described in the text. Even where probuli were not elderly 
men, they would be few in number in comparison with a Boulé, 
and therefore the institution would be oligarchical (c. 15. 1299 b 34 
sqq.)- <A sole spéBovdos occurs in an inscription which probably 
belongs to Leucas (Oberhummer, Akarnanien, pp. 272, 274). As to 
probuli see Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 315, and as to nomophylakes, 
ibid. 2. 337 sq., though no instances are there given of nomophy- 
Jakes acting in a probouleutic capacity. We read in Pollux, 8. 94 
of nomophylakes at Athens, who rots apoédpois dv dxednoias cvyxa- 
Gilovow, tna SvaxwAvorres encyeiporoveiy, doa ph cuptépe, The existence 
of probuli in a State appears to imply the existence in it of a 
larger deliberative body, for the function of the probuli was to 
consider beforehand matters to be brought before such a body. 
Thus probuli will hardly have existed in the more extreme forms of 
oligarchy, for in them this larger body will not have found a place. 

31. vév wepi thy wodtreiaey. Cp. 1298 a 18. 

82. gr: 4 radTda WydilecOar rdv Sijpov 4 pyBedv dvavriov rots elodepo- 
pros. <A stronger measure than the restriction of the delibera- 
tions of the popular assembly to proposals introduced by probuli or 
nomophylakes, for the latter measure would leave the assembly free — 
to deal with these proposals as it pleased, whereas the former would 
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tie its hands. For this measure cp. 2. 10. 1272 a £0 sqq. and 32. II. 
1273 a 9 sqq. In some States only the xpycroi were allowed to 
speak in the assembly ([{Xen.] Rep. Ath. 1. 6). 

83. 4 tis cupPoudfs «.r.4. A stronger measure still. For the 
implied contrast between a consultative and an effective voice m 
deliberation, cp. Aeschin. De Fals. Leg. c. 65, é» ¢ gaiveras yeypaper 
Th pay wporépg ray exxAnoiay ocupBovrevew riy Bovdcpevor, +7 8 vorepaig 
rovs mpodSpous envyynpiley ras yvopas, Adyow dé py) sporsBevas. 

84, xaird dyrixeipevoy 8éx.7.4. This recommendation of course 
applies only to cases in which the assembly has something more 
than the mere right to give advice. It would seem that in polities 
the few (by which is probably meant the magistrates) often 
possessed a final and decisive voice in rejecting a measure, while 
affirmative resolutions arrived at by them were not valid until con- 


firmed by the assembly. Aristotle advises oligarchies to adopt the - 


opposite plan—to give the assembly a final voice only in rejecting, 
and to require that affirmative decisions should be referred back for 
confirmation by the magistrates. (So I understand the passage: 
compare Vict., who explains, ‘iubet igitur ipsos contrarium facere 
eius quod servatur in statibus liberis et qui reguntur a multitudine, 
id est, permittere multitudini ut improbet repudietque quae sibi non 
placent, nec tamen valeat sententiam ullam confirmare ac ratam 
facere, quia necesse est quod illi probatum sit referri ad principes.’ 
Stahr and Welldon, on the other hand, take éravayéc6w wadsy éxi 
rovs apxovras to refer not to affirmative decisions of the assembly, 
but to bills rejected by it. Whichever view we adopt, however, as 
to the meaning of these words, there is no difference of opinion as 
to the invalidity attaching to affirmative decisions of the assembly.) 
The restriction suggested by Aristotle would place a check on rash 
affirmative resolutions of the assembly—resolutions, for instance, in 
favour of a declaration of war—by making them invalid if the 
magistrates withheld their approval. Compare the rule at Rome as 
stated by Cicero, De Rep. 2. 32. 56, quodque erat ad obtinendam 
potentiam nobilium vel maximum, vehementer id retinebatur, 
populi comitia ne essent rata, nisi ea patrum adprobavisset auctori- 
tas, and by Livy, 1. 17.9, decreverunt enim ut cum populus regem 
iussisset, id sic ratum esset, si patres auctores fierent, and 6. 42. 10. 
Compare also the addition to the Rhetrae of Lycurgus made by the 
kings Polydorus and Theopompus, al 38¢ oxodsday 6 dap0s fdosre, rovs 


speaBvyevtas cai dpyayéras drocraripas huey, rovr’ gars ps) Kupovy, GAN 
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dros ddloracba nai dkadvew rv Sipow (Plut. Lycurg. c. 6), and see 
Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 49. 3. 
‘I am so far anti-democratic,’ says H. Crabb Robinson in a letter 
dated Sept. 13, 1831 (Diary and Reminiscences, 2. 509), ‘that 
I would allow the people to do very little; but I would enable 
them to Ainder a great deal.’ Yet it would hardly have been to the 
advantage of Rome if the Roman comitia had persisted in their 
refusal to declare war against Philip V of Macedon in B.c. 200 (see 
Mommsen, Hist. of Rome, Book 3, c. 8: Eng. Trans., vol. ii. p. 233). 

85. dxowndiEdpevor. For the use of drowngiferda in the sense 
of ‘ reject,’ cp. Plato, Laws 800 D, rotroy 8) rdv vépor dp’ ovn arowy- 
¢u{bue6a ; Demosth. De Fals. Leg. c. 174, and Deinarch, c. Aristog. 
C. g. 

86. For the use of xataynd{dpevoy in the sense of ‘voting affirma- 
tively,’ or perhaps simply in that of ‘ decernere,’ see Bon. Ind. s.v., 
where Poet. 25. 1461b 2 is referred to, and Vahlen, Beitrage zu 
Aristoteles’ Poetik, 4. 423. 

88. dveotpappdvws. Cp. Eth. Eud. 7. 10. 1242 b 7, where how- 
ever Fritzsche reads dvreorpappéves, as indeed Bekker (with one or 
two inferior MSS.) does here. 

1. nal rod xupiou 8h ris wokitelag. Cp. c. 1. 12894 17, 8 (6). 1. 1299 a. 
1316 b 31 sq., and 3. 11. 1282 a 25 sqq. In 2. 6. 1264 b 33 8q. 
rd Bovdevdpevor is said to be xvpsyr ris woAews, NOt ris soAtreias. 

3. "Exopdérn 82 rodrev «.7.d. The list of questions as to magi- O. 15. 
stracies given in c. 14. 1298 a £ sqq. omits, as Sus.* points out (Note 
1343), the third question mentioned here, the question as to the 
period for which they are held and the permissibility of a repeated 
tenure, and this question is not dealt with either in the chapter 
before us or in 8 (6). 8, though something may be learnt on the 
subject from 34 sqq. and more from 7 (5). 8. 1308 a 13 sqq. If 
we look back to c. 14. 1297 b 37 sqq., we shall see that the 
main object which Aristotle has in view is to discover what 
organization of the magistracies is appropriate to each constitution, 
and it is to this problem that he chiefly addresses himself in the 
chapter before us, but he finds it requisite to inquire first, what are 
and what are not magistracies (1299 a 14-30), and what magis- 
tracies are absolutely necessary to a State and what are desirable if 
the constitution is to be a good one (a question as to which we 
learn but little from 1299 a 31-b 13, and more from 8 (6). 8), and 
-to deal with one or two other preliminary inquiries (1299 b 14-20), 
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before he strikes into his destined path and asks how far the same 
magistracies will exist in different constitutions (1299 b 20-1300 a 
8), and how the mode of appointing to them will differ in each 
(1300 a9 sqq.). See as to the contents of the chapter before us and 
its relation to 8 (6). 8, vol. i. p. 514 sqq. 

4, dyer yap «rd. dem re dpxal «rr. is added to explain in 
reference to what points the many differences spoken of arise. 
Compare the very similar sentence in 4 (7). 4. 13264 §, fevs de 
wok«riens yoornyias wpwroy Té re wAROos rey drOporey, wdcous re mal woious 
rivds imdpyes dei ioe, as to which see note. For roure ré psdpeee rar 
wolirelas cp. Cc. 14. 1297 b 37. In the Lacedaemonian State the 
magistracies would seem to have been much fewer and less 
specialized than at Athens. Judging from 8 (6). 8, one would say 
that Aristotle desires to steer a midway course between the two 
States in this matter. It would be easy to add to the list of que- 
stions as to magistracies and their tenure which Aristotle gives here. 
Questions might be raised as to whether magistracies should be 
salaried, whether they should be subject to review and by whom, 
whether more than one should be allowed to be held by the same 
person at the same time, whether the chief magistracies of a State 
should be combined to form a single great boasd, and whether 
boards are better than single magistrates, and if so, of how many 
members they should be composed, etc. 

6. of pév ydp x.t.A. Democracies liked to make magistracies, or 
as many of them as possible, tenable for only a short time (8 (6). 2. 
1317 b 24 8q.), six months (7 (5). 8. 1308 a 13 sqq.) or less). In 
early democracies, however, we hear of magistracies tenable for 
long periods (7 (5). 10. 1310 b 21 8q.). The prytaneis at Athens 
held office for thirty-five or thirty-six days ('A@. Hod. c. 43), and 
their epistatés for one day and night only (c. 44). Still there were 
magistrates at Athens (for instance, the rapias orparwercay, and ol 
emi 1d Gewpexdy, and 6 réw xpyviw dwysedntys : see °AG, Hod. c. 43) who 
held office for four years; Aristotle, indeed, can hardly mean to 
say that some States made ail their magistracies of brief tenure. 
Democracies were especially opposed to offices tenable for life 
(8 (6). 2. 1317 b 41 sqq.). In oligarchies, on the other hand, 
offices were often held for life (7 (5). 6. 1306. 16 sqq.), or at any 
rate for long terms (7 (5). 8. 1308a 13 sqq.). In the Lacedaemo- 
nian dpieroxparia the kings and senators held their offices for life. 

9. wheovdxis rods abrods, sc. dpxew. For mAcordus rots avrous 
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Bonitz (Ind. s. v.) compares Top. §. 2. 1308 29 and 6. 3. 141 21. 
Democracies tended to set limits to a repeated tenure of all offices 
except those relating to war and a few others (8 (6). 2. 1317 b 23 
q., where see note: see also Sandys’ note on ’A@, Hod. c. 62. 1. 18). 
At Thurii a course was adopted unusual even in democracies, and 
restrictions of this kind were extended to offices relating to war, the 
office of stratégus not being tenable a second time by the same 
person, except after an interval of five years (7 (5). 7. 1307 b 7). 

10. thy xardotacw rév dpydv, cp. 1300a 9 8q., 32, b 7 8q., and 
Plato, Laws 768 D, ai wept ras dAdas dpyds xaraordces. 

li. Set yiveo@at, sc. riw xardoraciy raw dpyey: cp. 1300 b 7, rae 
det yiverOa ras raracrdcers. 

13. wis, i.e. by election, or by lot, or by a combination of the two. 

14. wotas, SC. apyal, 

éor, 8¢ «.7.X. See note on 1275 a 26, and compare esa: 
c. Ctes. cc. 13-19, a passage which is probably present to 
Aristotle's mind here, A€foves 82... . xal Erepdy twa Adyoy .. . as dpa 
dora ris aigerds Sv mpdrres xara Wadiopa, ove terra ravra apy? GAX’ ém- 
peed ris wai Suaxoyla (cp. raw dwysedesr, 20) dpxas d¢ gicavow 
dxeivas eivas ds of Gecpobéras aroxAnpuicw a» ry Oncelp, xdxeivas ds 
6 Onpos ciwbe xespovoveiy dv apxaipecias, atparyyous xal iswdpyxous xal 
Tas pera rourey Goyds, ra & dAda srdvra wpaypareias mpooreraypdvas xara 
¥nqucpa. To this plea Aeschines opposes the language of the law, 
whieh declares dpyas dwdoas «iva: ds 6 Shor yeiporovei, “ nal rots ém- 
erdras” net “ ra» dnyogier Epyay” (ors 8¢ 6 Anpocbévys rayonads, 
emordrne Tou peyloroy réy Epyov) x.r.d., Where we are reminded of 25, 
mo\hev yap éemoraray  wokirixy Kowevia Seira. (If ce. 13-19 of 
Aeschin. c, Ctes. are here present to Aristotle’s mind, the passage 
before us cannot have been written before B.c. 330, for Aeschines’ 
speech was delivered in that year.) Aristotle seems here by implica- 
tion to deny the name of magistracy to any post which is not filled 
either by election or by lot, and consequently to the position of 
member of the assembly, if not to that of dicast. He speaks more 
decidedly here than in 3. 1. 1275 a 26 sqq. He adds that not all 
posts which were filled by election or lot were to be accounted 
magistracies ; priests were not magistrates (cp. Demosth. Prooem. 
55- p. 1461), though some of them were elected (Paus. 7. 20. 1) 
and others appointed by lot (Demosth. Or. §7. in Eubul. c. 46), 
nor were chorégi, though some of them were elected (’A6. Hod. 
c. 56. 1. 7 sqq.), nor heralds (of the mode of whose appointment in 
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most States little seems to be definitely known, though they were 
a hereditary profession at Sparta, Hdt. 6. 60), nor ambassadors, who 
were elected (19). Aristotle may have been led to mark off woArruai 
dpxai from such posts as those of priests and heralds by a recollect- 
ion of what Plato had said of priests and heralds in Polit. 290. 

16. Sudeep wévras ore trols aiperods ore Tods xAnpwrtods dpxor- 
tas Oerdoy, The inference appears to be—as so many functionaries 
are required for the purposes of the political association, it is not 
likely that they will all be magistrates, and therefore we must not 
treat as magistrates all those functionaries who are appointed by 
election or by lot. For the absence of ot before sdvras, which some 
would add, see critical note. 

18. rodro, the office of priest. Aristotle does not explain why he 
denies the name of dpxorres to priests, chorégi, heralds, and envoys. 

19. dru Se xonyol nal xijpuxes. We should probably supply ‘are 
not magistrates.’ It would, however, also be possible to supply ‘ are 
elected.’ 

aipodyra: 8¢ nal wpeoBeutai. See critical note. Compare [Hera- 
clid. Pont.] De Rebuspubl. 31, »Syos 8¢ fv Xadudevor ph Epta pydé 
mpecBeioa: vewrepow eraéy wevrnxovra, and Harpocr. ef@vva: (Aristot. 
Fragm. 405. 1545 b 43), of speoBeicarres § dpfavres } Scovnnoavrés 
téy Snpooiwy, passages which imply that the post of envoy was not 
an office. ‘In Attic inscriptions the plural of wpecBeurys is till 
B.C. 250 spéoBes, afterwards speoBevrai’ (Meisterhans, Gramm. d. 
Att. Inschr., ed. 2, p.112). The plural speoBevrai, however, occurs 
in our text of Thucydides (8. 77 and 86), and rpecBeurds in Andoc. 
3. 41 and Demosth. c. Timocr. c. 12. 

20. elicit 82 af wey wodtTixai Tdy émpederdv. Tév dripedctaw takes 
Up woAAGy émorarév, 15. Aristotle appears to regard only woAcrexai 
émyséhecas aS apyai in the truest semse. ToXrrixal empéAecas are 
explained to be offices in which an émuéAea is exercised over the 
whole or a part of the citizens (wodira, hence wod:rixai) with a view 
to a given action. It is implied apparently that no such émypéAea 
is exercised in the case of oixovopexal or dnpertxal ermpédeat, Aristotle 
does not explain how treasurers or auditors or registrars of con- 
tracts, whom he no doubt regards as entrusted with moAcrexai emspeAcras, 
can be said to exercise an émpeAea of the kind to which he refers. 

wdvtav rev wokitay. Supply émspeAccas. 

21. For wxpés twa mpagw cp. 1299 b 18, sérepoy ara rd xpaypa 
Set Braspciy §} xara rovs dvOpérous, and Polyb, ro. 16. 2. 
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otpamyes orparevondven, SC, dwipehovperos. We expect orparnyia, 
but cp. Ad. Hod. c. 3, péytoras 8é xal mparas re» dpxyav Foray Bac| Acts 
wal sod |éyapyos xal dp[xer], c. 7. 1. 9 sqq., and c. 31. 1. 16: also Pol. 
3. I. 1275a 23-26, and the passage quoted above on 14 from 
Aeschin. c. Ctes. cc. 13-19, xdxeivas x.rA. 

22. 4 xard pépos, ‘or sectionally.’ It is implied that women and 
children are citizens, which is of course not strictly the case. 

23. olxovopinai, ‘economic’: i. e. these magistracies have to deal 
with matters similar to those with which the head of a household 
has to deal, for instance the distribution of food (cp. 1. 10. 1258 a 
21 sqq.). 

wodddnis yap atpotvrat ovropdérpas. ‘Corn-measurers’ would be 
elected when corn was distributed among the citizens, and this 
would occur in times of scarcity or when a present of corn was 
made to the State : thus we read in Diod. 13. 58. 4 of yap ’Axpayavrivos 
eiroperpnaarres airois Snuocig dédaxay xard ras oixias: see also an 
_ inscription from Iasus in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, 8. 100, and 
Plut. Cato Censor, c. 8 saz. In Pollux 7. 18 ovropérpa are included 
under the head of al éwi rais rpopais réxyva, They must not be 
confounded with the Prometrétae, as to whom see Boeckh, Public 
Economy of Athens, Eng. Trans., pp. 48, 239. - Public ‘ measurings- 
out’ of wheat no doubt took place at Athens during the four years 
of scarcity B.c. 330-326 (see vol. i. p. 135, note 2, and Schafer, 
Demosthenes, 3. 1. 268 sq.), and it is possible that the passage before 
us was written during or after the scarcity which these distributions 
of food were intended to alleviate. Cp. Demosth. Or. 34. in Phorm. 
C. 37, &» rowvre xaipG ev @ ipay of pév ev rp doves olxovvres Bsceperpovvro 
ra GAdura dy re gdei, ol F dv rq Meipaset ev rep vewpip eAdpBavoy car’ 
GBodoy rovs dprovs xai énl rhs paxpas oroas, ra dAdera xa Hyiexrop 
perpuvpevos xal xaranarovpevon, Sus." (Note 1348) identifies the 
oiropérpas with the gsropuAaxes, but not, I think, rightly, nor do 
I agree with Liddell and Scott that ‘inspectors of corn-measures’ 
are referred to in the passage before us. 

24. al 8 dwyperixal «1.4. Plato had already marked off 
magistrates from imnpéras in Polit. 290 B, swep elwes viv, innperas, 
GAN’ ote avrovs ¢y rais méAeow dpyovras. As to the employment of 
public slaves as clerks and the like, see Gilbert, Constitutional 
Antiquities of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 341, note 3. 
‘Ynnpéras were a despised race (Demosth, De Fals. Leg. c. 249: 
Diod. 14. 66. 6). 
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25. piddtora 82 wd. Cp. 4 (7). 4. 1326b 14, where see note. 
Aristotle has before him Plato, Polit. 260 C sqq., where rd éwerdrreo, 
or rather 9 airercraxrixy, is ascribed to 6 dpyw»r, and probably also 
Xen. Mem, 3. 9. 11, dwrdre ydp tis dpodoynoee rov perv pyorros elva ve 
mpoorarrey & re xpi) mwouly «rd. (cp. Poet. 19. 1456b 17, rd yap 
Kedetoa, gyol (sc. Uperaydpas), wouty re § pi éwlrafis éorey). In 
boas dwotédora BovdetcarGai re epi rcv xal xpivas wal ewerdfa 
Aristotle adds wep) rw» because a magistracy has a definite, not 
an indefinite, sphere of competence. He does not confine the 
name of dpy7 to posts of which Seats «.r.A. can be said, but he thinks 
that these deserve it best. He would hardly include among the 
posts which best deserve the name of dpyai the émiéAeua: which he 
describes as olxovopixai and tnmnperixal, or indeed the magistracies of 
ultimate democracies, for they possessed only the power to make 
preliminary inquiries (c. 14. 1298a 30 sqq.). But he does not 
distinctly say to what posts he would give the name of dpx7 and to 
what he would not. The question was made all the more per- 
plexing by the fact that in the ordinary use of the Greek language 
a distinction was drawn between dpyxaf and such posts as that of 
envoy. Giphanius remarks (p. 504), ‘ Bodinus in methodo historica, 
pagina 195, ita definit: Magistratus, inquit, est is qui imperii publict 
partem habet—publici inquam, ut ab imperio herili, patrio, aut alio 


‘domestico distinguatur : ubi multis quoque verbis hunc locum et de- 


finitionem Aristotelis reprehendit.’ The criticism referred to by Giph. 
‘will be found in Bodinus, Methodus ad facilem historiarum cogni- 
tionem, p. 154, ed. 1595. Vict. quotes Cic. De Leg. 3. 1. 2, videtis 
igitur magistratus hanc esse vim, ut praesit praescribatque recta et 
utilia et coniuncta cum Jegibus. But isa magistrate not a magistrate 
if the things which he orders to be done are not ‘ recta et utilia,’ etc.? 

28. adda raéra «xr. “This remark is added to break off the 


discussion (for similar breakings-off see note on 1274 a 30 and see 


4 (7). 12. 1331 b 18 sqq.); what Aristotle says in 30 explains 
why he has given a certain amount of consideration to the question. 
‘Hoc dicit, quoniam (ut alio in loco adnotavimus et saepe ipse 
admonet) in doctrina civili, licet pleraque omnia ad actionem perti- 
neant, ut in ceteris doctrinis practicis sive activis, tamen quaedam 
cognitionis duntaxat gratia traduntur’ (Sepulveda, p. 140 b): cp. 
3- 8. 1279 b 11 sqq. 

taita, the determination of the question who is a magistrate and 
who is not. 
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* mpds Tas Xphoes, ‘in relation to practice’ (in contrast to spis ras 
Savonoas). 

29. od ydp we «.7.X., ‘for no decision has yet been given, the 
discussion having been merely about the name.’ The fact is men- 
tioned to show that the question is not one of practical importance. 
It would have already been decided one way or the other, if it had 
been. For xploss yéyover cp. c. 16. 1300 b 34, Sei per yap xal orepi 
tovrey yiverOas xpicw. 

80. dyac BE new’ EAdnpy Scavonrudy wpaypareiar, ‘but it offers an 
‘opportunity to a certain extent for speculative inquiry’: cp. Hist. 
An. §. I. 539 & 7, viv d€ wept rovrou redevraioy Aextéow dca 1d wreioTHe 
dxew apaypareay, and Eth. Eud. 1. 1. 12148 12, dca pér aby dye 
durovopiay pdvoy Ceoprrumy. “Ades is pleonastic, as often elsewhere 
(see note on 1309 b 30). 

81. wota: 8 dpxai «.7.4. For the answer to this question see 
8 (6). 8. 1322 b 29 sqq. (cp. 1300 a 4 8qq.). 

838. apds dwacdy te 8 wokitelay «1d, ‘with a view to every 
‘constitution, and especially with a view to small States.’ For 87 
following dxas, cp. Soph. Aj. 992. For -aai 8) «ai, cp. Poet. 24. 
1460a 5: Meteor. 2. 3. 357b 26: °A@. Hod. c. 2.1. 28qq.: and 
Plato, Laws 758E. Aristotle occasionally studies the circumstances 
of small States, e.g. in c. 11. 1296. 108qq., 7 (5). 8. 1308 a 35 8qq., 
and 2. 11. 1273b 12sqq. Most Greek States were small, and it 
is probable that many of his pupils, like himself, came from small 
.States, for the attractions of philosophy were greater where those of 
a political career were less (Plato, Rep. 496 B). 

84. dv pév yap 8) ais peydAas «.7.X,, ‘for in the large States 
[there will be as many offices as there are duties to be discharged, 
for in them] it is possible and right for one office to be set apart 
for the discharge of one duty.’ Aristotle has already said of 
Carthage what he says here (2. 11. 1273b 8 sqq.). The course 
which he here recommends had not always been followed at Athens, 
though it was a large State: thus we read of the Commissioners of 
the Theoric Fund (of éri rd Oeeopudy xexeiporovnpévos) in the days of the 
ascendency of Eubulus, §pxor pév apis f ray ‘Hyjpovos vdpor yertobas ray 
rou dyrcypadews apyny, ipxov dé rv réy aGwodexray cal yewploy apynr, nal 
oxevoOinny gxo8dpouy, Foay 8¢ nal ddoraol nal cxeddv ri» Dany dioiegow 
elyov ris wédews (Aeschin. c. Ctes. c. 25). 

87. dove rag pév x.1.X., ‘so that in the case of some offices men 
intermit the tenure of them for a long time, while others they hold 
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only once.’ Cp. 3. 1.12752 248qq. Soin the constitution adopted 
at Erythrae after its reduction by Athens towards the middle of the 
fifth century B.c. no one was to be a member of the Boulé a second 
time till four years had elapsed (Hicks, Greek Historical Inscriptions, 
No.'23). At Athens the position of epistatés of the prytaneis could 
only be held once by the same individual (A6. Hod. c. 44). Soin the 
days of the Four Hundred at Athens, according to °A0. Mod. c. 31. 
1. 16 sqq., it was ordained that except in the case of the Boulé and 
the office of stratégus, no one should hold the same ‘magistracy 
twice. Aristotle does not notice, or at any rate point out, that the 
frequent tenure of important posts by novices which regulations of 
this kind involve would not be favourable to efficiency. 

38. nal BArvor «.7X., ‘and every task is better attended to, when 
the attention of the person discharging it is directed to doing one 
thing and not many. Compare 1. 2. 1252b 38qq. and 2. 11. 
1273b 148q. Aristotle has here before him Plato, Rep. 370C, 
éx 81) rovrwy melo re Exacta yiyveras wal xdAdLoy Kai pGor, dray els dy xara 
gvow cal éy xaipp, cxoA}y rey DAay dyer, rpdrry, and 374 A sqq., and 
(as Vict. points out) Laws 846 Dsqq. He probably also has before 
him Xen, Cyrop. 2. 1. 21, dxeivo doxéy xarapepabnxevat Sri ovro: kparcores 

.&arra yiyvovras ot ay abéueros rod sroddois spordyew rox vour éwi by Epyer 
rpaserra, and 8, 2. 5—6, where the increased specialization of labour 
in large States as compared with small is dwelt upon, and the 
increased excellence of work resulting from this is described. 
“Formae povonpaypareiy et wodunpaypareiy unicum ex hoc loco ex- 
emplum posuit Stephanus’ (Schn.). 

1299 b. 1. ouvdyew elg Odiyous. Cp. Xen. Cyrop. 8. 6. 14, wacas dé 
ouyxehadaoivrat sroderixat mpdfes els dAiyous émordras, and Pol. 7 (§). 

.6. 305 b 37, Srav gos els eAdrrovs Axo thy dAsyapyiay. 

2. ddtyavOpwxiav, ‘ paucity of citizens,’ as is clear from 1299 a 37, 

‘But rd woddovs alvas rove sroNiras. 

' 5. nat véper, i.e. laws regulating the tenure and administration 

. of magistracies. 

wri ai pev «.1.X., ‘but large States often require the same 

-Magistracies, whereas it is only at long intervals that small States 
do so. In large States, for example, magistrates for the repair of 
the. walls will often need to be appointed, not so in small States. 
Cp. c. 16. 1300 b 29, oupBaiver 8é rd roratra ev rq navri xpdvp odiya 
‘rai €y rais peyddas wédkeow. It appears from the Gortyna Code that 

the dpravodicacrai of Gortyna ‘n’avaient qu’ une existence inter- 
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mittente,’ for the words of the Code: are‘ at. xa pi tavrs' dpravodccacrai 
(col. 12. 228q.: see Dareste, Inscriptions Juridiques Grecques, 
premitre série, pp. 390, 4'76). 

7. Sidwep o68ev xwAde: x.7.A.. In small States several magistracies: 
may be held by the same person at one time, for they will not clash, : 
because some of ther for long periods of time together will give 
their holders but little to do. 

9. apis thy dAcyarOpwaiay, ‘to suit the paucity of citizens.’ Cp. 
3. 13. 12844 1, pds 8¢ ry dpiorn. 

10. dBedAwxoddyna. See notes on 1262b 1 and 2. We read of 
similar contrivances in Athen. Deipn. 700 d, “Eppermos 3° 6 xopepdto-. 
wots ev Trois "IduBos rd orparvotixdy Avyveioy ovvberoy ovres (i. €. Avyvetov) 
évopdes (Hermipp. Fragm. 8 Bergk), and zooe, {vAcAuxvovxeu dé 
pipenrac’Adefss’ wal raya rovre Spor dors rd rapa Geomdurp dB8edroxno- 
Atymor (see Meineke, Fragm. Com. Gr. 3. 517). 

aéoas, SC. dpyds, which does not come to the surface, as it were,. 
till 13. See notes on 1281 a 26 and 1336a a1. 

14. dppérre 52 «x.r.A. This question needs to be considered. 
because it has:a bearing on the question raised in 1299 a 31 sqq., 
what offices are necessary. A similar question would be whether it 
is better to give the stratégi, as at Athens, command both by land 
and by sea, or, as in the Lacedaemonian State, to give the command 
by land to one magistracy and the command by sea to another. 

16. ednocpias. Cp. 8 (6). 8. 1321b 14, 20, and Plato, Laws 
764 B. At one time in the history of Athens the Council of the 
Areopagus was charged with the maintenance of evxoopia throughout 
the State: cp. Isocr. Areop. § 37, rj» ¢& "Apelov wdyou BovA:)»y éxnéorncay 
émtpedeioba ris evxogpias,.and ’AG. Tod. Cc. 3, 7 8¢ ray Apeoray:ray Bovdy 
Thy perv rag elye rov Ssarnpeiy rovs vopous, dices b€ ra mrciora Kal. rd 
péinora ray dv ri wé\e1, eal xodd{ovea xai (nu[tolica mavras rots dxo- 
opoivras xuplws. This width of jurisdiction had its drawbacks, 
especially as the Council not only tried and sentenced culprits, 
but also carried the sentence into effect ('A0. Hod. ibid. and c. 8. 
1. 19 8qq.: cp. Pol. 8 (6). 8. 1322 a 16sqq.), and we may probably 
infer from 8 (6). 8. 1321 b 12 sqq. that Aristotle prefers, at any rate 
in the case of large States, the arrangement by which the task of 
caring for e’xocyia is entrusted to more magistracies than one. 
There is obviously something to be said on the other side. In 
modern States we are accustomed to look to one supreme police- 
authority in each city. We note that Aristotle entrusts the receipt 
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and paying out of the revenue to one magistracy with jurisdiction 
everywhere (8 (6). 8. 1321 b 31 sqq.: 6 (4). 15. 1300 b g 8q.). 

17. @dov 8 nat’ Gddov ténoy, i.e. astynomi in the city and agro- 
nomi in the country (8 (6). 8. 1321 b 18 sqq., 27 sqq.). The proedri 
emepedovvro ris ebxocplas in the assembly (Ad. Mod. c. 44. L 10). 

18. nat wérepoy xara 1d wpGypa Sei Srarpety 4 nara Tods dsOpdwees. 
The latter method seems to have been followed in some cases in 
Persia according to Xen. Oecon. 4. 9, xal eoi & aire of dpyorres 
dcareraypévos df’ éxarepow ovy of abrol, dAX’ of dv Epyove: réy earomouwrer 
re xai ray dpyaray ... ob 8 dpyover ray axhicpévar hpovpae. We are 
ourselves familiar with Guardians charged with the care of the poor 
and Commissioners charged with the care of lunatics. 

10. dye 8 olov va ris ednocplas. Supply sérepow éryseheioOas Sei. 

Bl. nal 1d trav dpxdy ydvos, ‘the magistracies also,’ as well as the 
constitution. Té réy dpyé» ywos probably means no more than ai 
dpyai. See as to expressions of this kind Ast, Lex. Platon. 1. 382, 
and cp. Plato, Laws 797 A, rd réy wadkév yevos, and Tim. 76C, ré 
TeV TPIYaY yévos. 

24. dv pev tais dptorronparias dx werasSeupdver, Cp. Rhet. 1. 8. 
1365 b 33, dptoroxparia 8¢ dv ¥ ol xara waidelay (3:avéuovras ras dpyds). 

27. nat nat’ adrds, i.e. card ras wodereias (cp. 21, xa éxdormp), as 
well as xara rovs réwous, xara ra wpdypara, and card rods d»Opérovs. 

29. évOa péy yap x.r.4. Great magistracies were seldom found im 
democracies (8 (6). 2. 1317 b 248q., 29 8q., 41 8qq.), except in early 
times (7 (5). 10. 1310 b 20 sqq.). 

30. of phy GAMA cai Tal nds clew. To the magistracies 
mentioned here as peculiar to special constitutions a gerusia may 
be added, for a gerusia can hardly have existed in democracies. 

Sl. 4 Trav wpoBoddwr. See note on 1298 b 27. 

adm ydp ob Sypoxpariy. Nor was the office of probulus suit- 
able to an aristocracy either: cp. 8 (6). 8. 1323. 8 sq. | 

$2. Bovdt 52 Syponady. The name Boulé seems, however, some- 
times to be applied to Councils not of a democratic character: see 
Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 131. 1: 2. 190: 2. 315. 3. The yepoucia 
in the Cretan States, which was composed of persons who had held 
the office of cosmus, an office tenable only by the members of 
certain gentes, was called a Boulé (2.10. 12724 7 sq., 33 sqq.), though 
there was nothing democratic about it. It is implied in 7 (g). 6. 
1306 b 6-9, where the word SouAcvouss is used, that a Boulé — 
exist in an oligarchy. 
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83. Swag dayohdy doras, ‘in order that it may be able to attend 
to its business.’ 

84. rodro 8, dav ddiyor ee dpbpdy Sow, SAcyapyexdy. Cp. Plut. 
Camill. c. 1, rd yap é& dvdpas, dAdd p} dv0, rois spayparw épioravas 
sapepvbeiro rovs Bapuropévous. rir OAryapyiay, 

86. add’ Sou «.1.A., ‘ but where both these magistracies exist, [the 
arrangement is still oligarchical, for] the probyli are established as 
a check upon the bouleutae.’ We can trace the existence of probuli 
in addition to a Boulé at Corinth (Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 90, who 
refers to Nic. Damasc. Fragm. 60 in Miller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 3. 
394), at Corcyra (Gilbert, 2. 234 sq.), at Eretria (Gilbert, 2. 67), 
and indeed at Athens after the Syracusan disaster (Thuc. 8. 1. 3). 
Since the foregoing note was written, I have noticed that my 
remark as to the coexistence of probuli and a Boulé at Corinth 
has been anticipated by Professor Wilisch (Beitrage zur inneren 
Geschichte des alten Korinth, p. 17) and by Mr. Lutz (C/ass. Rev. 
10. 419). 

38. xarodvera: 82... 1800 8 4. xpivovow. The connexion with 
what precedes is, ‘ but though the Boulé is a democratic institution, 
even its authority is destroyed in extreme democracies. The 
substance of this passage is repeated in 8 (6). 2. 1317 b, 30-35. Cp. 
also 6 (4). 4. $2924 29, Sore xaradvowra: savas al dpyai, and Cic. pro 
L. Flacco, c. 7. 16, Graecorum autem totae respublicae sedentis con- 
tionis temeritate administrantur. As to. Athens, cp. ’A@. ToA. c. 41. 
l. 34 8qq., C. 45, C. 49. IL 20-24, and see Sandys’ note on c. 43. 
1. 30, where ways are pointed out in which a departure occurred 
from ‘the principle laid down by Solon, pydey dav dpoBovAcvroy els 
daxdyciay elapéper Gas (Plut. Solon, c. 19).’ It should be noticed that 
Aristotle here connects the decline of the power of the Boulé with 
the introduction of liberal pay for the assembly (cp. 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 
31, Grou mi) pecdou eixopia nacw), This throws light on the date at 
which he would place the decline of the Boulé at Athens. 

4. wa8ovdpos 8d x.t.A. This ieee is partly repeated in 8 (6). 1800 a. 
8. 1 Sale @ 3 sqq. 

5. wal ef ms GAdog «.t.A. Aristotle refers to the yupraciapyos 
among others, as appears from 8 (6). 8. 1322b 37 s8qq.: see 
Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 337. 3, where Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Gr. 
No. 246. 30 sqq. is quoted, yusraciapyds re alpebeis rijc re ebragias ray 
épnBey cal rev véww spoevonOn, rie re GhAns eboynyooivns rigs card rd 
yunmiotoy drrehdBero xadés nal pedaripas. 
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6. wis yap oldy re x.r.A. Cp. 8 (6). 8. 1323.48 § 8q- 

7. tpupGcar yap ai rév Sdtyapxodvtew. Cp. Plato, Rep. 550 D, 

6 B. 
ae wepi péy rodrev. In the next line we have sepi with the acc. 
See for other instances of this Bon. Ind. §79 b 20 sqq., where 
8 (6). 8. 1322 b 30 sq. is among the passages referred to. Cp. also 
8 (6). 8. 1321 b 28 sq. 

10. For é€ dpyxiis see Bon. Ind. 111 a 56 sqq. 

eiot 8° ai Siadpopai dv rpicty Spors, ‘and the varieties [in the mode 
of appointing magistrates} are dependent on three determining 
factors’ (see note on 12944 35). For elvau éy, see note on 1330 b 8. 
Compare also c. 16. 1300 b 14 8q. and Plato, Protag. 354 E, éwerra 
d» rourg eloi waca: al dwobdeifas (‘in hac re totius disputationis nostrae 
cardo versatur,’ Stallbaum). 

14. dxdorou 82 ray tpidy todrew Siagopal speis eiciv. I take the 
nine daopai to be as follows:—All appoint, or some, or all to 
some offices and some to others; the appointment is made out of 
all, or out of some, or to some offices out of all and to others out 
of some ; the appointment is made by election or by lot, or to 
some offices by election and to others by lot. 

17. yéve., as the Cosmi in Crete (2. 10. 1272 a 33 8q.). 

dpery, as in the election to the Lacedaemonian Gerusia (2. 9. 
1270 b 23 8qq.). 

Gowep év Meydpos «.7.4. Plato appears to have cases of this 
kind before him in Laws 715 A, dpyé» weptyayyroy yeroptver, ol mah- 
cavres td Te mpéypara Kata ry» mdduy ovras doderépicay oddipa, Sore 
Gpxns pnd srioty peradddvar rois yrrnGeiot, pyre adrois pire éxydvos, 
sqpaduddrrovres 8¢ adAndous (Gow, Swws pn woré ris els Gpyny aduxdpevos 
dwavaor] pepvnuévos réy Eumpocbey yeyorsrey xaxay, It is not certain 
when the change from democracy to oligarchy at Megara referred 
to in the text took place. A change of this nature probably took 
place there in the time of the poet Theognis, whose date however 
is a contested point (see Christ, Gesch. d. gr. Litt. p. 113 sq., and 
Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 2. 394. 2). Plutarch may have the 
democracy of those days in view when he describes in Quaest, Gr. 
c. 18 the oppressive way in which the rich were at one time treated 
at Megara, and in c. 59 the disorderly spirit which prevailed there 
and the sacrilegious outrage of which some Megarians were guilty ; 
he does not, however, mention that it was overthrown and that 
an oligarchy took its place. It is to the overthrow of this 
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democracy that Welcker (Theogn. p. xii), Sus.* (Notes 1365, 1513, 
and 1556), and Gilbert (Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 70. 1) take Aristotle to 
refer in the passage before us and in 7 (5). 3. 1302b 30 sq. and 
4 (5). 5. 1304 b 34 8qq. Busolt, on the other hand (Gr. Gesch., 
ed. 2, 2. 395. 6), takes Aristotle to refer to this revolution in 7 (5). 
5. 1304 b 34 sqq., but thinks that the reference in the passage 
before us and in 7 (5). 3. 1302 b 30 8q. is to the events of B.c. 424, 
described in Thuc. 4. 66—74, when a democracy was succeeded at 
Megara by an extreme oligarchy (Thuc. 4. 74). He does not give 
the reasons which lead him to take this view. Others, among 
whom are Schlosser (Aristoteles’ Politik, 2. 169, note) and E. Meyer 
(Gesch. d. Alterth. 2. 633), take all the three passages to refer to the 
revolution of B.c. 424. Sus.* (Note 136g) objects that the account 
of Aristotle does not suit the description of the events given by 
Thucydides, and it is true that while Aristotle evidently refers to 
an overthrow of democracy which was the result of a victory over 
the demos won by oligarchs returning from exile, Thucydides says 
nothing of any such victory and represents the fall of the democracy 
to have been due to the intervention of Brasidas and his army aided 
by a Boeotian force. Still the oligarchical exiles at Pegae, who, 
as Thucydides tells us (4. 74), were enabled by the fall of the 
democracy to return to Megara, may have won a victory over the 
demos which Thucydides omits to record, and certainly his descrip- 
tion of the oligarchy set up in B.c. 424 as ‘ extremely oligarchical’ 
(4. 74) quite agrees with what Aristotle says in the passage before 
us. A third view is that of Congreve, who in his notes on 1302 b 
go and 1304 b 34 connects the overthrow of democracy at Megara 
mentioned in the three passages of the Politics with the withdrawal 
of Megara from the Athenian alliance after the battle of Coroneia 
in B.c. 447 (Thuc. 1. 1138q.). An oligarchy in which power was 
confined to returned exiles would probably be especially oppressive, 
for exiles could hardly fail to returri embittered by exile. Philip 
of Macedon set up an oligarchy of this type at Thebes after 
Chaeroneia (Justin, 9. 4, pulsos deinde per iniuriam in patriam 
restituit: ex horum numero trecentos exules iudices rectoresque 
civitati dedit). 

19. wdAw taira cuvBua{épeva, ‘again there is the case of these 
things being combined.’ For the asyndeton in sddw cp. 1. 5. 
1264 b ro. 

22. rodrey 8 ixdorms évovras tijs Sapopas tpéwos térrapes, ‘ and 
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of each variety of these there will be four modes.’ Tovras, i.e. réw 
rpuay Spev (10 sqq.). Take, for instance, the first Spos—‘ who is it 
that appoint?’ One variety under this head is that all appoint. 
There will be four modes of this variety. 
All may appoint from all by election, 
9 93 lot, 
All may appoint from some by election, 
9 ” 9 99 lot. 
The same holds good of the second variety under this head, that 
in which some appoint. 


Some may appoint from all by election, 


lot 
99 9? 99 ? 
Some may appoint from some by election, 
” ” ” 9 lot. 


So again as to the third variety, in which partly all, partly some, 
appoint 
Partly all, partly some may appoint from al] by election, 


” 99 99 39 93 lot, 
Partly all, partly some may appoint from some by election, 
39 99 93 99 +P] lot. 


Thus there will be twelve modes of each dpos, if we confine our 
attention to one only of the three possible curdvacpoi, ie. the 
ovrdvacpds ‘ partly all, partly some,’ and neglect the two others, 
which are ‘partly from all, partly from some’ and ‘partly by 
election, partly by lot.” This is explained in 30 sq. If we took 
account of all three ov»dvacyoi, there would be more than twelve 
modes. See Spengel, Aristotelische Studien, 3. 53, whose explana- 
tion I follow. But what is exactly meant by all or some appointing 
by lot? If an appointment is made by lot, how can it be said that 
all appoint or some appoint? 

23. 4 yap wévres...1300 b &. dpicroxpatuxév. As to the text of 
this passage see critical notes. 

24-26. The first of these two modes of appointing from all is 
open to the objection that, as the magistrates would be taken by 
election or lot or both from each of the tribes, demes, and phratries 
composing the State in succession, all the magistrates of the 
State might at a given moment belong to one and the same 
tribe. 

25. parpias. The way in which phratries are referred to here 
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suggests that they were a subdivision of the deme. As to the 
relation of the phratry to the deme at Athens see Busolt, Gr. 
Gesch., ed. 2, 2. 428 sq. 

26. 84d@y. Sus. apparently takes the nom. to &éAéy to be ‘die 
Ernennung aus Allen’ (‘the nomination out of all’), and probably 
this is so. In c. 14. r298a 17, on the other hand (cp. ’A@. IbA. 
c. 4. 1. 16), rd dpye» has to be supplied with dry. 

det 2€ dirdyrwy, i.e. on each occasion out of all; not merely 
out of all, if we take several occasions together. 

81. xwpis rev 8uo cuvduacpeéy. See above on 22. 

todrey S ai pdr S00 xatartdces Syporai «.7.d. It has been 
objected to the text as it stands that not two, but only one mode of 
appointing is mentioned in what follows (rd wdvras éx wdyrev), ox 
else three (rd wavras dx navrov alpices § xAnpy } audoix): hence Sus. 
would read rpeis instead of 8v0, and H. Rabe would insert «al 7d 
ndvras dx twaey after xavrev, 32. | incline to think that no change 
should be made in the text. It has been explained in 24-26 that 
the one democratic mode of appointing (ré wdvras éx srdvrev) assumes 
two forms, rd mdyras ¢£ derdyrey ava pépos and rd wdyras del € dadyray, 
My is answered by d¢, 34. I take Aristotle’s meaning to be that if 
all appoint out of all taken in successive sections, so that the appoint- 
ment is made out of all, though not out of all simultaneously, the 
arrangement is democratic, but that if all appoint by successive 
sections, one section appointing first and then the next and so on 
till all have had their turn of appointing, and the appointment 
is made out of all—the MS. text adds (probably erroneously), 
‘or out of some ’—by lot or election or both, or to some offices 
out of all and to others out of some by lot or election or both, 
the arrangement is suitable to a polity. In other words, it is 
essential to democracy that the appointment should be made by 
all simultaneously, but not that the selection should be made from all 
simultaneously. It should, however, be pointed out that in one or 
two passages of the Politics Aristotle seems to take a different view. 
Thus in 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 23-27 a scheme under which persons 
elected from all the citizens by alternation (revs alperot card pépos x 
wayrev) elect the magistrates is treated as democratic. Perhaps, 
however, in this scheme the electors were elected by all simul- 
taneously, and this is regarded by Aristotle as equivalent to the 
election of the magistrates being made by all simultaneously. 
Another passage which deserves attention is that in which the 
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constitution of Telecles is described (6 (4). 14. 1298a XX 8qq.)- 
This constitution is regarded by Aristotle as a democratic con- 
stitution. Were not, however, successive sections of the citizens 
invested under it with the right of appointing the magistrates? We 
are not explicitly told that they were, but, if this was the case, it is 
not easy to reconcile the teaching of r298a 11 sqq. with that of 
the passage before us. 

L 1d 828 twas dx reGy «tA. See note on r292 b 3. 

8. As to pi yewdpevoy 8 Spoiws see note on 1300 b 37. 

4. vd 82 rds 2€ dadytew xr. See note on 1292 b 2. 

7. tive 8é riot cuppdpes x... Tiva, SC. ray wep ras apxyds. We 
gather from this remark that offices of importance ought not to be 
filled in the same way as minor ones. Perhaps they should be filled 
by election (8: (6). 5. 1320b ¥1 sqq.) and exclusively or pre- 
dominantly from the class favoured by the constitution (7 (5). 8. 
1309 a 30 sqq.). See vol. i. p. 516 sq. 

8. dua rais Suvduecs riw dpxév; [nal] tives eloiv, ‘as soon as the 
prerogatives of the various magistracies shall have become manifest, 
what they are.’ As to [xai] see critical note. 

0. thy xupiay tGy xpood8ew, sc. dpyny, the magistracy of the 
apodectae or tamiae (8 (6). 8. 1321 b 31 sqq.). 

10. thy xupiavy rijs pudax§s, the magistracy of the stratégi (8 (6). 
8. 1322 a 33 Sqq.). 

ll. rijs Téy wepi Thy dyopdy cupBodaley xupias, the magistracy of 
the agoranomi: (8 (6). 8. 132rb 12 sqq.: Plato, Rep. 425C sq). 
We see from Demosth. c.: Timocr. c. 112 how humble the position 
of an dyopayduos OF doruvduos Or Sxagr}s card 8npovs was at Athens 
compared with that of an envoy. Cp. also Pol. 2. 5. 12644 31, 
where it is implied that doruvopscd and dyopawopied wopipa are of little 
importance. 


C.16. 14. xara thy adriw bwd0ecw, ‘in accordance with the same plan’: 


cp. Plato, Gorg. 454 C, dAAd od ré cavrov card rip trdbeow dres by 
BovAy repalvys. 

on. 82 Stadopd «.t.X., ‘now there is a difference between 
dicasteries, dependent on three determining factors’: ep. Eth. 
Nic. 1. 1. 30942 3, Seadopa 8¢ ris Gaiverar vow reo». In c. 15. 
1300a ro we have «lot 8 al dcahopal ey rpici» Spas, where the 
article is added before S:agopai. See note on 1r300a 10. There 
were other differences between dicasteries besides those noticed 
here. For instance, the members of some were paid, of others 
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‘not; the richer members of some were fined for non-attendance, of 
others not; the members of some were numerous, of others not, 
‘and so forth. Aristotle takes no notice of these differences, and 
confines his attention to the three points mentioned by him, which 
‘he probably regards as more closely connected with the xardoraoss 
‘ray Sucaornploy than the others. 
‘18. apGrov ody BtatpeloOw wien ef8n Bixactppiev. Aristotle takes 
-it for granted that a separate kind of dicastery will exist for each of 
the more important departments of judicial jurisdiction. Hippo- 
damus had classified lawsuits (2. 8. 1267 b 37 sqq.) as concerned 
~with three subjects only, U8prs, BAd8y, Oavaros: he would seem, 
therefore, to omit offences against the State and against religion 
unless they can be brought under one or other of these three heads 
-(see note on 1267 b 37). Aristotle, on the other hand, gives much 
prominence to- offences against the State (no doubt for the reason 
‘mentioned in 36 sqq.), but omits from his classification many suits 
-which Hippodamus includes in his; we hear nothing from him 
‘about suits connected with t8pis or BAd8n, except where there is 
a contract (ovedAAcypa), nor indeed of any criminal trials except 
‘those for homicide or offences against the State; none connected 
swith offences against the gods. Which of his dicasteries, again, would 
try questions of inheritance? Plato had already distinguished, as 
Aristotle does here, between the way in which dicasteries dealing 
with offences against the State and dicasteries dealing with 
- offences against private persons should be constituted (Laws 
767 8q-: 957 A). We see which were the most important dicas- 
teries of those enumerated here from 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 25, rd dindlew 
. wdyras kal éx mdvroy nai wept wdvrev } epi ray mheicTey Kal Tay peyiorey 
. nal réy xuptordrey, oloy wept ebOuvav nal rodireias cal réy i8ieov ovvadAay- 
_warev. The most important dicasteries were probably also those 
‘on which the largest number of dicasts sat (see ’AO, Hod. c. 53. 1. 15 
sqq. and Sandys’ note, and Hicks, Greek Historical Inscriptions, 
No. 31. 12 sqq.). We hear at Athens of dicasteries of 200, 400, 
. §00, 1,000, 1,500, 2,000, and 2,500 members (Gilbert, Const. Antiq. 
. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 393). 
19. &y pev edOuvrindy. As to this kind of dicastery see’’Ad. Hod. 
-c. 48 sub fin. It has this peculiarity, that the persons brought 
before it were exclusively magistrates. Dicasteries of this kind 
: seem to have found a place both in democracies and in oligarchies 
(Plato, Polit. 298 E sq.). Aristotle might have added as another 
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kind of dicastery those which dealt with the donpacia: of magistrates 
(A6. Hod. c. 55. 1. 6 8qq.). 

20. dAdo 82 cf tig 1 Trav nowy ddixei, ‘and another dealing with 
any one who commits an offence against any public interest’: cp. 
Rhet. 1. 13. 1373 b 20, 8d cal radscnpara eal rh Sixcsdpara deyes fore 
adixeiy xai Sixacompayeiy’ f yap xpos éva nal e&picpevov § wpds Td xowder 6 
yap petyetay cal runrey diiuci ried Tay Gpiopéver, 6 34 uy oTparcudperor 
rd xowd» (compared by Bonitz, Ind. 9a 58), Rhet. ad Alex. 39. 
1446b 35, rovs ddc«ovwrds rt rH xowdv, and Plato, Laws 767 B, 
ro 3° dwéray 1d Sqpdcwr trd rivos ray wodtréy ryqral ris dduccioOas xai 
BovdnOj rq nop Bonbeiv. Under the head of adceqpara mpds rd nossée 
would fall not only the avoidance of military service, but theft of 
public property (Laws 941 C-D: Xen. De Vect. 4. 20 8q.), the 
non-payment of debts to the State, and a host of other offences. 
See Demosth. in Lept. cc. roo, 136, and c. Timocr. c. 172 8q. 

drepov dca eis thy wokstelay @dpe. For the ellipse of wep) ravra 
béfore dea see note on 1253 b 3. Cp. also Demosth. Or. 41. in Spud. 
C. 7, roy vdpor, ds obx dg StappHdny, Soa ris dsrevipnoer, elvas Sixas ofr’ abreis 
oOre rois xAnpovopes. For els ry odsreiay dépa cp. Plato, Rep. 
449 D. Acts alleged to be unconstitutional and attempts to change 
the constitution by force would fall within the province of this kind 
of dicastery. 

21. téraproy «.1.)., ‘a fourth both for magistrates and for private 
persons dealing with contentions arising about impositions of 
penalties.’ How important it was that a court of this kind should 
exist, we see from 7 (5). 4. 1304 a 13 sqq. This court, unlike the 
one which will next be mentioned as dealing only with differences 
between private persons, had to do with questions affecting both 
private persons and magistrates. Plato perhaps refers to this kind 
of dicastery among others in Laws 957 A, rd 8¢ dndoxa Kal xowa (SC. 
Sixarrnpia) Kai Sos dpyds 3ei ypwpdvas 1a wpoonxorra éxdorTy TAY apyiew 
Scouxeiv, Znuloors appears to be a rare word. Greek officials, unlike 
officials in general among ourselves, had the power of imposing 
money-fines (7 (5). 4. 1304@ 13 sqq.: as to Athens see Gilbert, 
Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 215. 3). Plato, 
indeed (Laws 847 A), empowers the dovuydyos of his State in 
@ particular case to punish the offender, if a citizen, dveiSeot re nat 
dripias, i.e. with penalties other than money-fines. 

22. wéparoy «.t.A. Cp. Polyb. 6.17. 7, rd dé péysoroy, dx ravrys 
awodidorras Kptrai ray wieiorey cai téy Snpocioy Kal réy lkartcar cvrad- 


— 
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Aayparey, Soa péyebos Exes rey éyxAnpdrey. In [diay nal éxdvrov plyeBos 
a limitation of iw» seems to be introduced by «ai: see as to this 
use of xai Bon. Ind. 357 b 8 sqq., and cp. Plato, Laws 766 C, oi 
“apooiuovres cai drinpotvres spds warpds Kal pryrpds péxpe dveyay sraider, 

24. domxoG pey ody ci8n «tA. This is based on Athenian 
custom. For similar enumerations of courts dealing with homicide 
see ’AO. IloX. c. 57. 1. 14 sqq., Demosth. c. Aristocr. cc. 65—77, and 
Helladius, ap. Phot. Biblioth. Cod. 279 (p. 535 a 22 sqq. Bekker). 
In the passage before us and in Helladius only four kinds of court 
are enumerated, whereas Demosthenes and the ’A6é. oA. mention 
five, the additional court being that which tries cases of homicide in 
which death is caused by the impact of stone, wood, iron, or the 
like, the thrower being unknown. 

27. dudioByretra: 82 wepi rod Bsxaiov. Cp. 1. 6. 1265a 16, 
GANG epi Tov Bxaiov pdvow ‘eiva: thy auqusParnow, Eth. Nic. 5. 10. 
1135 b 27 sq., and Rhet. 3. 17. 1417 b 25 8q. 

téraproy 8é «.7.X., ‘and a fourth kind of court concerned with 
acts of homicide charged against persons who have left the country 
for homicide upon their return.’ The first act of homicide would 
be accidental, the second wilful: cp. Demosth. c. Aristocr. c. 77, 
rs roivuy séunrov Scacrnpiow Ado Oedcacbe olow imepBéAnee, rd dv 
@pearrot’ dvravOa yap . . . xedeves dixas tréyes 5 vdpos, édy mis ex’ deovaly 
hdve wehevyds, pire rév éxBaddyray airdy podecpévor, alriay éxn érépov 
Gédvov drovciov. 

29. xai, ‘for instance.’ See note on 1256 a 36. 

ovpBalve: $2 «1.4. ‘For the first time during the last twenty 
years the Isle of Man has been the scene of a trial for murder’ 
(Zimes, Nov. 15, 1892). 'Ev rq savri xpdvy, cp. Plato, Tim. 36 E, 
xpos roy Evpsrayra xypdvov, and Phaedo, 107 C, ody tép rot xpdvou rovrov 
pévov, dv & xadotper td (iy, dAd’ trip rov mavrés: Cauer, Delectus 
Inscr. Gr. No. 1147. 15, ovppayno® rois ‘leparvurvtocs réy wdyra ypévop : 
Pindar, Pyth. 1. 46, 6 sas xpéves. ' have dy rq wapdyrs xpévy, which 
seems less suitable. 

81. roi 82 fenxod by péy Edvorg mpds Edvous, Ado fdvorg wpds 
dorouvs, ‘and of the dicastery for alien suits one kind for aliens in 
litigation with aliens, and another for aliens in litigation with 
citizens.’ Xés wpds dorovs might refer only to suits brought by 
aliens against citizens, and not to litigation between aliens and 
Citizens generally. But Susemihl, Welldon, and other interpreters 
are probably right in giving the words the wider meaning. At 
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Athens according to Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, 
Eng. Trans., p. 254, ‘the moddpapxos had jurisdiction in most 
private suits in which the defendant was a foreigner.’ The kind 
of dicastery which dealt with litigation between aliens and citizens 
would obviously be regarded as more important than that which 
dealt with litigation between aliens ; it would also be that in which 
infractions of justice were most likely to occur (Isocr. Ad Nicocl. 
§ 22), and infractions of justice which might possibly result in war. 
We read of fevodinans at Oeantheia and Chaleion in Hicks, Greek 
Historical Inscriptions, No. 31. 

82. ir. 82 wapa wdvra radra x.1.. Supply duxaoripir dor, The 
Forty had jurisdiction at Athens in suits where the matter in dispute 
did not exceed the value of ten drachmae (A. Hod. c. 53. |. 5). 

88. pixp@ wAeiovos. Here the amount of money which is 
involved in the contract is expressed in the genitive: see Kihner, 
Ausfihrl. gr. Gramm., ed. 2, § 418. 6c (ed. Gerth, § 418. 7). 

84. odx dpwitrres 82 elg Sixacray wAjGos. Bonitz (Ind. s.v. 
éuaxirrey) compares such expressions a8 ¢yninrovos pix ody obras nal 
els Ddas Avoas (Soph. El. 30. 181 b 19). Cp. also Plut. Solon, c. 18, 
ra yap mreiora tay Scaddpey cvémerrer els rovs Bixacras. 

35. wepi pév todrewy, sc. ray Sixacrnpiwy, A:xaornpior must also be 
supplied with ray horxéy cal rav fexxey and with rev wodtrua». The 
term rd woAsrixd Sxacrypa seems to include the first five kinds of 
dicastery. “We read of of moXerixot dyéves in Rhet. 2. 18. 1391 b 18 
(Bon. Ind. 6144 57): cp. also Lys. Or. 30. c. Nicom.c. 8. That 
injustice in the review of magistrates’ conduct in office had a special 
tendency to produce orders we see from Plato, Laws 945 D sq. 

87. wept dv pi ywoudvay xadads Siacrdces yivorra: xal tov wohs- 
ready ai xuhoes. At the end of this sentence should possibly be 
added py ywouevar 3’ duoiws from 1300b 3. See critical note on 
1300 b 38. For the thought cp. 8 (6). 5. 13204 20 sqq. 

88. dvdyxn 8é «.t.d. Aristotle does not consider the possible 
alternative of all the citizens sitting as a dicastery. He would 
probably regard a dicastery of this kind as too numerous. He 
takes it for granted that a dicastery will comprise only a part of the 
citizens, whether selected by election or by lot or by both. 

89. wept ndvrev tov Binpnpéver, ‘ respecting all the subjects which 
have been distinguished’ (cp. 1300b 18, dsapeicOw). Looking to 
35-38, we expect Aristotle to confine his attention to the matters 
- with which political dicasteries have to do, but rept wdvrav rép digpn- 
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péver seems to imply, as Prof. Jowett remarks, that he does not 
do so. 

41. wepi dvier tdv ‘airov. This has Beek interpreted in different 
ways. Vict. ‘de quibusdam certisque’: Sepulv. ‘de quibusdam 
eiusdem generis controversiis’: Welldon, ‘or some of them must 
invariably come before certain judges appointed partly by lot and 
partly by suffrage.’ Of these interpretations I prefer those of Vict. 
and Welldon, but another is possible, and I incline to adopt it, 
‘about some things, the same [for both classes of dicasts].’ If my 
view is correct, Aristotle adds ra» at’réy wishing to make it clear 
that the two classes of dicasts, those elected and those appointed 
by lot, have similar competence and deal with the same, and not 
with different, causes. Cp. Rhet. 2. 2. 1378b 35, xal Gros dy & dy 
rairg Srepéxn woAv, oloy dv xpnuacw 5 mhovowos mévyros nal dy rE Aeyew 
prropuxds dduvarov elweiy x.r.d., where ravrg, which has been doubted 
(Ac has ravra), receives some support from the passage before us. 


@. of xara pépos, ‘the sectional modes,’ i.e. the modes in which 1801 a. 


some, not all, judge. 

8. Is nat of Sixdforres ‘ the dicasts also’ as well as those appointed 
to magistracies, who have been dealt with in c. 15. 1300a 27 sqq.? 
Spengel brackets «ai and Sus. is inclined to transfer it to before 
«x rway, 2, but perhaps without absolute necessity. 

4. Td pav nAtjpe 7a 82 aipéoes, ‘partly by lot and partly by election.’ 
The dicasteries dealing with the more important matters would 
probably be elective. 

4 dna Sinacripia wept téy adrév dx xAnpwrdy cal aiperay, ‘ 
some dicasteries composed of persons appointed by lot and by 
election, the subjects dealt with being the same for both classes of 
dicasts.’ 

5. obrot péy ody «7.4. It seems likely that one or more words 
have dropped out in this sentence. Vict. and Sus. insert ol atroé 
elo after of rpérot, while Schneider and Coray add tvos, which Coray 
places after rois eipnuévs. Possibly avricrpopo: may be the missing 
word, and should be added after of rpéra. ‘Avriorpopo: would 
easily drop out after rpdmros from the similarity of the ending. The 
translation will then be, ‘these modes then, as they were previously 
said to do, correspond to those already mentioned.’ 

7. ta aérd. A:agrnpta should probably be supplied, as with ra 
pew and ra dé. 

10. dydoty. I take Aristotle’s meaning to be that dicasts might 
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be appointed from all or from some or from both all and some, 
either by election or by lot or by both methods. 

Ll. rodrwy 82 x.t.d. Ta per mpéra, sc. dxarrapa. It seems from 
this that there was nothing undemocratic in an elected dicastery or 
in a dicastery appointed partly by election and partly by lot, if only 
the dicasts were elected out of all. This is remarkable, as even 
in the Solonian democracy, a very moderate form, the dicasts were 
appointed by lot (2. 12. 12744 §). Aristotle probably preferred in 
a democracy dicasteries appointed from all wholly or in part by 
election to dicasteries wholly appointed from all by lot, but would 
Greek democrats agree with him in regarding such dicasteries as 
democratic? And would they be content even with dicasteries 
appointed by lot from all, if these dicasteries were not both 
numerous and paid? Dicasteries appointed wholly or in part by 
election would hardly be suitable to any but moderate democracies. 
And what does Aristotle mean by dicasts appointed by election? 
Does he mean dicasts thus appointed for a given term—say a year 
or some longer or shorter term—or for a given trial? There would 
be obvious objections to appointing dicasts by election for a given 
trial, though the three hundred dicasts who tried the évayeis for the 
murder of the followers of Cylon were appointed for the trial and 
by some sort of selection, not by lot (Plut. Solon, c. 12). Imagine if 
the English judge and jury who tried the leaders in the Transvaal 
raid had been appointed for the given trial by election! 

12. 7a Se Sedrepa ddtyapyxixd, Soa, dx rivGy wept wdvyrev. So that 
if the dicasts were selected é« ruwé» by lot or partly by election and 
partly by lot, the plan would be oligarchical. Aristotle does not 
tell us whether the plan would be oligarchical, if they were elected 
éx rwey by all, but probably it would not. It is to be presumed 
that by é« rw» Aristotle means ‘ from the rich’ or ‘from the well- 
born,’ for there would be nothing oligarchical in a selection from 
~ €the good.’ 

18. rd 82 tpira «.1.X., ‘and the third sort of dicasteries is 
suitable to an aristocracy or a polity, all those which are partly 
taken from all and partly from a limited class.’ So Sus. probably 
rightly: Stahr, however, translates ra per—ra 8¢ ‘for some matters’ 
and ‘ for others ’ (‘ fir einige Sachen ’ and ‘ftir andere’). Dicasteries 
composed both of members appointed out of all and of members ap- 
pointed out of a limited class (€£ dudoty, 8) are not distinctly named, 
though Aristotle probably intends to class these also as suitable to 
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aristocracies and polities. He may well, indeed, have preferred 
dicasteries of this kind to any others, if we may judge by what he 
says in c. 14. 1298 b 20 sq. and 8 (6). §. 1320 a 26 sqq., where 
he holds that in an extreme democracy rich and poor should 
deliberate and judge together. But of the three other plans— 
that by which some suits were dealt with by dicasts taken from 
a limited class and others by dicasts taken from all, that by 
which all suits were dealt with by dicasts taken from all, and that 
by which all suits were dealt with by dicasts taken from a limited 
class—he will have preferred the first. Here again it is remarkable 
that Aristotle does not explain what sort of limited class he means 
by revés. Would he regard it as an aristocratic arrangement if 
some suits were tried by dicasts taken from all and ofhers by dicasts 
taken from the rich? 


BOOK VII (V). 
PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


A few remarks may here be added to what has already been said 
in vol. i. p. 521 sqq. as to the teaching of this Book. 

If we study the eleven causes of ordois and constitutional change 
enumerated in c. 2. 1302 a 34 sqq. (see, vol. i. p. 523 8qq.), we 
shall see that they may be grouped underfthree main heads. rdois 
and constitutional change may arise either from a certain emotional 
state of the minds of the citizens or some of them, or from social 
causes, such as the increase of a class in size out of proportion to 
the rest or the unlikeness of one part of the citizen-body to the 
other, or from negligence on the part of the authorities of the State 
and similar cans) It is obvious that a great difference exists 
between the second group of causes and the two others. Negli- 
gence in government can be avoided, and it is possible also to 
avoid arousing feelings of envy, or contempt, or indignation at 
oppression or fears of future oppression, but it is far less easy to 
prevent a class increasing in size or credit, or an individual or 
individuals acquiring a pre-eminence in power, or to secure the 
existence of a midway class capable of holding the balance between 
rich and poor, or to soften distinctions of race or geographical con- 
trasts. If the increase of a class in relative magnitude is often due 
to accidental causes, as we are told that it is in c. 3. 1303 a 3 sqq., 
how is it possible to prevent it in these cases? When the numbers 
of the upper class at Tarentum were greatly reduced in consequence 
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of the defeat of the Tarentines by the Iapygians, what amount of 
good conduct or vigilance on the part of the magistrates would have 
saved the polity from becoming a democracy ? 

Aristotle’s analysis of the causes of ordois and constitutional 

hange reveals, in fact, the existence of causes with which it is 
Camel difficult for the statesman to deal, however great his 
skill and watchfulness. Aristotle himself seems, indeed, to be 
hardly conscious of this. He hardly realizes how difficult it is to 
prevent ordois and constitutional change when they are brought 
about by changes in the size or credit of classes, or other social 
changes not easily guided or controlled. He may possibly have 
underrated the difficulty of doing this, for we find him in 7 (5). 8. 
1308 b 30 advising statesmen under certain circumstances to ‘ try to 
increase the midway class’ without betraying much consciousness 
of the difficulty of the task. 

Another consequence of his recognition of the share of social 
causes in bringing about ordo:s and constitutional change seems 
also to be imperfectly realized by him. Does not the fact suggest 
a resort to means of preserving constitutions of which he would 
hardly approve ? “If the increase of the rich in numbers or wealth 
is often fatal to democracies (7 (5). 3. 1303 a 10 8qq.: 7 (5). 12. 
1316 b x2 8sqq.), will not democracies be wise if they thin the 
numbers of the rich and impoverish them? This view was com- 
monly held by Greek democrats (see vol. i. p. 538 sqq. and Pol. 7 
(g). 9. 1310 a 8 sqq.), but Aristotle advises democracies to adopt 
an opposite policy and to spare the resources of the rich (7 (5). 8. 
1309 a 14 sqq.). Is he not rather inconsequent in this? He 
would probably reply that, however dangerous to democracies an 
overgreat increase in the numbers or wealth of the rich may be, the 
danger of driving the rich to combine against the democracy by 
oppressive measures is still greater (7 (5). 5. 1304 b 20 8qq.). 

When at the close of c. 4 Aristotle passes on from studying the 
causes of constitutional change in constitutions taken as a whole to 
study in cc. 5-7 its causes in each constitution taken separately, 
some causes are pointed out of which we hear nothing in the first 
four chapters. We ngw learn that changes of constitution may result 
in democracies fink queen practised on the rich not by magi- 
strates, but by demagogues (c. 5. 1304b 20 sqq.), or from the 
ambition of demagogues who are also generals, in oligarchies from 
the rivalry of great officials in courting the favour of those who 
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elect to offices, from an overgreat narrowness of the constitution, 
from feuds within the ruling class, or from the ruin of individual 
oligarchs by spendthrift and dissolute habits of life, and in aristo- 
cracies from strong contrasts of wealth and poverty within the 
citizen-body. These are causes of constitutional change of which 
we have not heard before. 

It has already been pointed out in vol. i. p. 527 that the theory 
of constitutional change set forth in this Book is not quite the 
theory which we expect from Aristotle. We do not hear as much 
in it as we expect of the effect of ethical changes in the citizens in 
bringing about changes of constitution. We know that the consti- 
tution represents the mode of life preferred by the State (vol. i. 
p. 209 sqq.) and reflects its conception of justice, and its view as to 
the things which produce happiness (vol. i. p. 220 sq.), or in other 
words is an indication of the moral level of the community, and we 
are, in fact, told in g§ (8). 1. 1337 a 14 8qq. that each constitution 
is preserved by the 940s appropriate to it, so that we infer that 
a change in the }os of the citizens will often produce a change in 
the constitution, but this cause of change remains unnoticed in this 
Book till we are told in c. 9. 1310a 12 sqq. how important it is 
that the citizens should receive an education conducive to the pre- 
servation of the constitution. We infer, again, from such passages 
as 6 (4). 12. 1296b 28 sqq. that the rise or increase of new 
classes in a State, such as those of artisans, day-labourers, or sea- 
faring men, will result in constitutional change, but this source of 
constitutional change is nowhere dwelt on in this Book. Other 
causes of constitutional change which we expect to find noticed in 
it, but do not, are pernicious and erroneous teaching, or teaching 
likely to overthrow or undermine the existing constitution, disasters 
to the State (see note on 1304a 33), disease and famine (Plato, 
Laws 709 A), great differences of opinion among the citizens, the 
mistakes of statesmen, the presence of drisos within the city ([Xen. | 
Rep. Ath. 3. 12 sq.), or of exiles in neighbouring cities. Some- 
thing is said in c. 11. 1314 b x sqq. of the dangers attaching to 
heavy taxation in tyrannies, but we hear little or nothing of it as 
a source of ordow and constitutional change in constitutions 
generally, except incidentally in c. 5. 1306 a §, c. 8. 1309 a 14 8qq., 
and 8 (6). 5. 1320a 20 sqq. Aristotle does not notice how often 


the foreign relations of a State helped to determine its constitution. | 


One reason why Corinth, for instance, was oligarchically governed 
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no doubt was that its dreaded neighbour, Argos, was democratically 
governed, and one reason why a democracy existed at Argos was 
that its enemy, the Lacedaemonian State, was in the opposite camp. 

' States were apt to give supreme power to the class which was 

: least likely to betray them to the foe they feared. Instances of this 
might easily be multiplied. Some occasions of ordows and constitu- 
tional change which Aristotle notices elsewhere escape mention mm 
this Book. We gather, for instance, from 6 (4). 13. 1297 b 16 sqq. 
that changes in the relative importance of different arms of the 
military force of the State bring with them changes of constitution, 
but we hear nothing of this in the Book before us. So again we 
gather from the Second Book that ordous is caused by the continued 
rule of the same men (2. 5. 1264 b 8 sqq.), and by the coexistence 
of two similar and rival great magistracies (2. 9. 1271 a 39 8qq.)- 
In Eth. Nic. 9. 6. 1167 b 9-16 bad men are said to be in a state of 
ardois among themselves because of their moral badness. Of these 
sources of ordois we hear nothing in this Book. 

As to the causes to which the fall of monarchies is traced in it, 
we note that while we hear of their being overthrown owing to mis- 
government, and especially owing to vSpss in its various forms (c. 10. 
1311 a 27 8qq.), owing to fear, and owing to contempt (1311 a 25 
sqq.), and we gather that they sometimes fell in consequence of 
disunion within the ruling family (1312 b g sqq., 40 sq.) or of 
making a single individual overgreat (c. 11. 1315 @ 8.8qq.), or not 
taking sufficient care to have the strongest class in the State on 
their side (1315 a 31 sqq.), we do not hear that they were affected, 
as constitutions strictly so called were, by what we have termed the 
social causes of constitutional change, such causes, for instance, as 
the disproportionate increase of a class in size or the like. 

From the counsels given in cc. 8 and g we learn that constitutions 
are especially preserved (1) by vigilance. The constitution must 
be carefully guarded; in well-balanced constitutions small infrac- 
tions of law must not be tolerated, and in oligarchies resting on 
a property-qualification and polities the property-qualification must 
be altered, if any changes should occur from time to time in its 
value ; the first beginnings of rivalries and feuds among the notables 
must be detected and checked ; both in oligarchy and in democracy 
the private life of the citizens must be watched and spendthrift 
habits controlled. Under no constitution should a single individual 
be made overgreat or be suddenly dispossessed of his greatness. 
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(2) Both the class favoured by the constitution and the class not so 
favoured should be fairly treated. In aristocracies and oligarchies 
the members of the former class should be placed as far as possible 
on a level, and their access to office facilitated by making official 
terms short. In all constitutions special care should be taken of 
the class not favoured by the constitution. It must not be wronged 
or oppressed. Its more ambitious members must not suffer in 
their honour nor the many in their pecuniary interests, and those 
who are fit for rule must be brought within the constitution. If 
this class is excluded from office, as was often the case in oligar- 
chies, it should be reconciled to its exclusion by laws and regulations 
securing that office shall not be a source of gain, but oligarchies are 
advised in 1309 a 20 sqq. to reserve minor but lucrative offices for 
it, and both oligarchies and democracies are advised (1309 a 27 
sqq.) to award it honorary distinctions to make up for its non- 
admission to the more important offices. Too often, it would 
seem, the class favoured by the constitution claimed a monopoly 
both of power and of honour and profit: Aristotle advises, on the 
contrary, that it should be content with a monopoly, or something 
like it, of the more important offices, and allow a full share of 
honour and profit to the less fortunate class. But he evidently 
holds that neither vigilance nor fair and kindly treatment both of 
the class favoured by the constitution and of the class not so 
favoured would suffice without attention to a third point (3). The 
constitution, if a deviation-form, must be moderate and must have 
the strongest element in the State on its side, and the ruling class 
must be prepared by an appropriate education to rule in such a way 
as to secure that the constitution will last. Vigilance, fair treat- 
ment of all within the State, a moderate and strongly supported 
constitution, and a ruling class fitted by education to rule—these 
are the things which make constitutions durable. 

Aristotle’s counsels are wise, but yet we feel that he has pointed 
out causes of ordo:s and constitutional change with which they do 
not enable us to deal. How is it possible to counteract the social 
causes of ordocs and constitutional change, such causes, for instance, 
as the disproportionate increase of a class, especially in those cases 
in which it is due to defeat in war or other circumstances of an 
accidental kind? 

The question of the causes of ordois and constitutional change 
had been studied to some extent by others before Plato and Aristotle 
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took it up. Some light is thrown on it now and then by Herodotus 
(e. g. in 3. 80-82), by Thucydides (e.g. in 3. 82 sqq. and 8. 89. 3), 
and by Ephorus (ap. Strab.' p. 480: see note on 1302 a 34). The 
date of Phaleas is not known, but he had evidently considered it 
No one, however, appears to have dealt with it at all fully till Plato 
dealt with it in the Republic and Laws and Aristotle in the Politics. 

Throughout the Politics Aristotle often illustrates and confirms 
general statements made by him by adducing historical examples 
in support of them, but in none of its Books does be make a larger 
use of this method than in that before us. U. Kéhbler (hem. Mus. 
53- 491) has anticipated me in raising the interesting question 
what class of Greek writers first made use of this method, and in 
pointing out that it is already used by Aeneas in his Commentarius 
Poliorceticus thirty years or more before the Politics was written. 
He may well be right in thinking that Aeneas will not have been 
the first to use it. I am sometimes inclined to suspect that the 
references in medical writers to cases occurring in their practice 
(see e.g. Hippocr. De Morb. Vulgar. 6) suggested the employment 
of a similar method in other fields of inquiry. 

The historical examples adduced in this Book are drawn pretty 
evenly from most parts of the Hellenic world, most freely perhaps 
from the less remote parts of the coast of Asia Minor and the 
islands lying off it. In Greece Proper they are largely furnished by 
the history of the chief cities, Athens, Megara, Corinth, Argos, 
Lacedaemon, Heraea, Elis, Thebes, Larissa, Pharsalus; no reference 
is made to the cities of Achaia, to Messene after its restoration, or to 
Megalopolis, to the Acarnanians or Aetolians, ta Corcyra (which is 
surprising, considering how full an account Thucydides had given of 
its troubles), or to Crete. Not many illustrations are drawn from the 
history of the Sicilian cities, with the exception of Syracuse, nor 
from that of the Aegean islands other than those lying near the 
mainland of Asia or Europe ; none from the history of the cities of 
the more distant part of the Euxine. We might have expected that 
Aristotle would make more use than he appears to do of the histories 
of Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon. Whether he made 
a larger use of the history of Ephorus, we cannot say. It is not 
easy to trace the source from which he obtained his illustrations. 
Some of the facts he mentions may have become known to him 
personally (see notes on 1304 a 4 and 1311 a 36), and he may have 
Jearnt others from his numerous pupils. 
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19. Mepi pev ody rév Edy dy wpoedépefa cyeBdv elpytar wepi C. 1. 
wdvrev. For the needless repetition of wepi in wep) wdvrev cp. 8 (6). 1801 a. 
8. 1323.2 9, wepl pév ody Trav dpyer, ds dy Tune, cxeddv eipntas wepl 
wacey, and 2. 12. 1273 b ag sq. (compare also 7 (g). 12. 1315 b 40 
sqq.). In Dept ris xa txvow parrujs 2. 464 b 18, where Bekker 
reads érs 3¢ wepi ris ex ray dvurviev pavruis eZpyrat, Biehl (who reads 
pavreias in place of pavrucje) adds wept wdons after efpyra: with EMY, 
probably rightly. Cp. Iepi dvamvoys 21. 480 b 21 8q. 

20. dx tivey 8¢ peraBdddovow ai wodtreia: nal wécwy cal wolwy. 
This question, stated in a slightly different form in c. 2. 1302 a 16, 
drei 3¢ oxomotpev dx rivey al re ordces yiyvorras xa) al peraBodal sepi ras 
woderelas (cp. c. 4. 1304 b 5 8qq., 17 8qq., and c. 7. 1307b 24 8q.), 
is dealt with in cc. 2-4. It has been already noticed in vol. i. 
p. 521 that this summary does not prepare us for the distinction 
between soNercias and povapyia which is a conspicuous feature of 
the Book. See also note on 1289 b 24. 

21. tives éxdoms woditelas @0opai. This question is dealt with 
in CC. §—7. 

22. dx wolwv aig wolas pddrora peBicravra. This is a question 
on which light is occasionally thrown in cc. 5—7 and elsewhere in 
the Book. We gather, for instance, from c. 5 that democracies 
are apt to change into oligarchies and tyrannies: see also c. 7. 
1307 @ 20-27. 

En 82 curnpla: tives nal nowy nai xupis éxdorys eloly, dri 82 Bia 
tivev Avy pddiora odLocro rév woktrecdy éxcdorn. Giphanius (p. 525) 
brackets rs 8¢ dca rivee»—éxdorn, and Spengel and Sus. regard these 
words as an alternative recension of @: 8¢ cearnpla—e!civ. It is 
possible that they are so; it is also possible that they are a gloss 
which has crept from the margin into the text ; I incline to think, 
however, that they are neither, but, on the contrary, are in place 
where they stand: cp. 6 (4). 2. 1289 b 23, wesparcov éredOeiv vives 
@Bopai xai tives carnpias rév woltrevéy nal xowy Kal yepls éxdovns, xa) dud 
givas alvias ravra pddora ylvecOas wider, and 8 (6). 1. 1316 b 34, 
drs 8¢ wept POopas re xai curnplas réy wodtreay, ex Woiwy re yiveras nal 
da rivas alrias, efpyra: wpérepov. Both these passages distinguish 
between the cernpla, or modes of preserving constitutions, and the 
airias cernpias, the means by which they are preserved. Thus in 
7 (gs). 11. 1313.8 34 8qq. and 1314 a 29 sqq. two broad modes of 
preserving tyrannies are described, distinct from the means which 
each mode employs for the purpose. So again in 8 (6). §. 1319 b 
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37 sqq. the carnpia: are mentioned side by side with rd ca{osre. 
We often trace in the Politics a distinction between the rpémos and 
the & od, e.g. in 4 (7). 8. 1328 a 41, DAoy yap rpdrov Kal 3¢ Gray 
éxagrot rovro Onpevovres x.rA.: 4 (7). 15. 1334. 5, was Be xai ded 
rivey tora: 3. 18. 1288 a 39, roy avroy rpdroy Kal 3d ray auTmy. 

25—i1802 a 15. The contents of this part of c. 1 may be thus 
summarized. The origin of ordois is to be ‘found in the fact that 
men seek what is equal and that many constitutions do not give 
what is equal, inasmuch as they treat as equals men who are not 
really equal, or as unequals men who are not really unequal. Hence 
ordow arises, which sometimes seeks to substitute one constitution 
for another, and sometimes does not. What it always seeks to do 
is to obtain that which is equal. But the equal is of two kinds— 
the arithmetically equal and the equal according to desert. Hence 
two main constitutions come into existence, democracy and 
oligarchy, the one based on the one sort of equality and the other 
on the other. Democracy is safer than oligarchy, but they both 
rest on one sort of equality only, and both are consequently unsafe. 
Constitutions should combine both sorts of equality. Here Aristotle 
follows in the track of Plato, Laws 757 A-E. 

Aristotle has promised in 1301 a 20 sq. to inquire into the causes of 
changes of constitution (é« rive» peraSddAovow ai srodcreias nat wéowr xai 
roiwy), but we find him inquiring in the passage before us how ordois 
originates, and hence he is led in c. 2. 13024 16 sqq. to enlarge 
the subject of his inquiry, and to ask what are the causes of ordose 
as well as of changes of constitution. Now ordois does not always 
aim at a change of constitution (1301 b 6-26), nor are changes of 
constitution always preceded or accompanied by ordore (c. 3. 1303 a 
13 sqq.), so that Aristotle's addition of an inquiry into the cause of 
orders to an inquiry into the causes of constitutional change some- 
what complicates his investigation. Still it enables him to insist 
that the constitution should realize that which is equal and should 
realize it in both its forms, and this he is no doubt glad to have an 
opportunity of doing. It should be noticed, however, that constitu- 
tional change may occur not only without being preceded or 
accompanied by ordoxs, but also without the existence in anybody’s 
mind of a sense of injustice. In oligarchies based on a property- 
qualification and polities, for instance, it may,occur through accident, 
if owing to any cause there should be a rise or a fall in the value of 
property (c. 6. 1306-b 6 sqq.: c. 8. 1308 a 35 8qq.). 
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25. Set 82 ampSrov dwodaPeiv riv dpyfy «.1.X., ‘and we must first 
assume the starting-point that the reason why many different con- 
stitutions have come into being is that,’ etc. Cp. De Gen. An. 1. 
18. 724.2 14, apy 8 xai ravrns rhs oxeWeas Kai t&y éropévoy mperToy 
AaBeiy wep owdpparos ri ¢orw. For twodafeiy (‘ sumere ac statuere 
aliquid pro vero,’ Bon. Ind. y99 b 26), cp. Anal. Post. 1. 16. 79 b 
26 sqq., where dAds trodaBeiv is opposed to &4 cvdAoywpod AaBeiv 
riv trddnyw. The first step taken is the assumption of the starting- 
point that the existence of numerous constitutions is due to an 
error as to what is just and proportionally equal, but what is the 
next? Perhaps to point out (1301 a 37 sqq.) that ordots arises 
when constitutions are found by certain classes (the rich and 
the freeborn) not to give them the position which they think 
their due. 

26. advrev pev duodoyodvrew 73 Sixatov cal rd Kat dvadcyiav toov. 
Spengel, Bekk.*, and Sus. read elva: in place of gai (cp. 1301 b 
35 sq.), but Bonitz (Ind. 512a 33) brackets xa/, coupling the 
passage before us with 6 (4). 11. 1295 b 3, eel roivuy dpodoyeira rd 
uérpov dpicrov. I doubt whether any change is called for in the 
text: wai is probably here, as often elsewhere, explanatory (‘the 
just in the sense of that which is proportionally equal’: see note 
on 1318a 33). For duodoyei» with an acc. (meaning ‘to agree 
about ’) cp. 3. 9. 1280 a 18, rip péy rod mpdyparos lodryra Spodoyover, 
rip 8¢ ols dudioBnrovo:, and Plato, Rep. 597 E, riv pe 8) pspyriy 
epodoynxapev. For rd nar’ avadoyiay ivov cp. Eth. Eud. 7. 9. 1241 b 
32, ewei 8¢ rd iow rd pev ar dpiOpdr 1d 8é Kar dvadoyiay, Kal Tov Sixatov 
edn doras nal ris didias cal ras Kowovias x.7d., 7. 3. 1238 b 19 Sqq., 
and 7. 10. 1242 b12sqq. Ina just award of advantages to persons 
proportionally, not arithmetically, equal the advantages which fall to 
each are proportionally, not arithmetically, equal, 4. e. they are pro- 
portioned to the comparative dé/a of the persons (Pol. 3. 9. 1280a 
16 sqq.: Eth. Nic. 5. 6. 1131 24 sqq.). Hence in 1301 b 29 sqq. 
and c. 7. 1307 a 26 we have ré xar afiay iooy in the same sense as 
rd xar’ dyadoyiav tcov here. But rd xar’ afiay icoy is rd dxdas dixasov 
(1301 b 35 8q.: cp. Eth. Nic. 8. 9. 1158b 30, dors yap é& péy ross 
dixalors toov wmpdres 1rd xar’ afiay, rd dé card woody Seurépws): therefore 
rd dixaoy is identified in the passage before us with ré car’ d»choyiay 
tovoy. ‘ 

28. Sowep cipnta: kal apgrepoy, in 3. 9. 1280 a 7 sqq. and 3. 12. 
1282 b 14 8qq. 
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Sl. ddtyapyia 82 urd. Cp. c. 12. 1316b 1 8qq. 

84. wdvyrev tév low dfroto: peréyev, and so demand a demo- 
cracy. 

advrey tév tow. Cp. Diod. 15. 29. 6, mporeAdBovro 8¢ nai rots 
@nBaiovs dr) 1d xowdr curédpiov emi trois ions waow: Plut. Alex. c. 13, 
ros xatapvyovow éxt ry wid dadvrev peredidocay rev hiiarépowrar: 
Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Gr. No. 331, cai yas xal olxlas tyernow 
wai ra DAa riya xal pidvOpexa wavra Soa «rd. Various changes 
in the text have been proposed (see Sus.’ ®), but, as it seems to me, 
without necessity. 

35. weovexreiy [ytodew, and so demand an oligarchy. 

1d ydp whetov noor, ‘for [they seek the unequal and] the more 
is unequal.’ 

86. waica, i.e. both democracy and oligarchy. See note on 
12804 9. 

fpaprnpévas 8 dwhéds eloiv, ‘but from an absolute point of view 
they are erroneous, They are card ri dp6ai, but jpaprnpéras dwhas. 
Compare (with Lutoslawski, Erhaltung und Untergang der Staats- 
verfassungen, p. 91) Plato, Rep. 543 D, dad’ ody 39 ras DAas Hyapry- 
pévas reyes, el arn 6p67. Cp. also 3. 6. 12794 19 sq. and 6 (4). 
3. 3289 b 9. 

87. &a tadémy rh alriay. Does this mean ‘because democracy 
and oligarchy are jpaprnpéva: dees, based on erroneous views of 
what is just,’ or ‘because the supporters of democracy and 
oligarchy take erroneous views of what is just’? I incline to the 
former interpretation. Cp. Plato, Laws 757A, da yap dapodrepe 
ravra (the giving of too much power to the few and of an equal 
share to the good and the bad) ordceey ai wodcreiat wAnpovrras. 

89. cracidlovow. What is the exact meaning of ordos and 
oracid{ay? Td crac (ew occurs when a number of the citizens of 
a State form themselves into a faction for the attainment of some 
political end by legal and illegal means. A party is assumed to 
pursue its end by legal means only, whereas a ordo:s is prepared 
to carry its point by illegal means, if necessary. ¥rdois may have as 
its aim either an entire change of constitution or something short 
of that (1301 b 6-26). The existence of ordoxs implies the absence 
Of dudeua (Plato, Rep. 352A); it implies hostility between those 
who ought to be friendly to each other (Rep. 470 B), but ré 
oracid{ay is distinguished from ré émrideobau in 7 (5). 3. 1302 b 25, 
and osdois from pdxas in 6 (4). 11. 1296. 27 8qq. (cp. 7 (5). 3. 
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1303 b 1 sq.) and Plato, Rep. 560 A, and from #ddepos in Polit. 
271 E etc., though in Laws 629 D ordass is said to be rdvray wodtuav 
xadreneraros. 

After oraoidLouvow I propose to insert c. 3. 1303 b 3, aracdfover 
dé—¥, dvres: see critical note on 1301 a 39 and explanatory notes 
on 1303 b 3-5. 

adyrov 8é Bixardrara «.t.A. Cp. 3. 13. 1283 a 24 Sqq. 

2. obd« dfwicor trav iow airods. Cp. 3. 13. 12848 9, dfsovperce 1801 b. 
roy towy, and Plut. Pelop. c. 25, ray tow atx nfotro, and for the fact 
Rhet. 2. 2, 1378 b 34 sqq. 

8. edyeveis yap elva: Soxodow «.7.A. Aristotle uses the word 
doxovow here, but in 6 (4). 8. 12942 21 8q. (where see note) he 
adopts this view as his own. In the passage before us he hints 
that true e’yévea is something different (cp. 1. 6. 12554 39 Sqq. 
and the fragment of Menander quoted in the note on 1255 a 34, 
where true nobility is identified with virtue). Whatever claim to 
rule wealth and virtue may confer on their possessors, mere descent 
from the wealthy and virtuous confers none. 

4. dpyat péev ody ds eimety adra: xai mnyat trav cracedy ciow, 
SOev oracrdLoucw, ‘these then are the sources, speaking broadly, 
and the springs of civil discord, from which civil discord takes its 
rise.’ Mé» od» may possibly be taken up by énel 8€ cxomouper, C. 2. 
1302 a 16, but it is not certain whether (owing to the length of the 
disquisition which follows) it is taken up by anything. Adra, i.e. 
a sense on the part of a person or persons that they have not the 
position under the constitution which they regard as their due. 
Thurot would place ws elreivy before mryal and Sus. after it, because, 
while dpyai ‘est une expression ordinaire, qui n’a pas besoin d’étre 
adoucie et excusée,’ myai ‘est une expression figurée,’ but os 
eirciy ig often used where no ‘ expression figurée ’ has gone before, 
to restrict and qualify an absolute statement (e.g. in 3. 11. 1282 a 
5, 6 (4). 15. 1299 a 28 sq., and 7 (5). 4. 1304b 4 8q.): see 
Bon. Ind. 872 a 34 sqq. and Ast, Lex. Platon. 1. 631, who says 
‘és elweiy proprie est modeste loquentis et rem infinita ratione 
vel universe significantis. So here Aristotle uses it to express 
the fact that it is only in a broad way that inequality under 
the constitution can be said to be the source of orders, for a more 
detailed investigation (c. 2. 1302 a 16 sqq.) reveals to him that 
a sense of unequal treatment under the constitution is not the only 
source of ordo«s and constitutional change. The phrase mryai réy 
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ordceay comes to Aristotle from Plato, Laws 690 D, viv yep 3y 
ordoewy wyyHY Twa GyeupHKaper Hes. 

6. 8:3 xat al peraBodai ylyrovra: Sas, ‘hence the changes also 
[as well as the ordoes that lead to them] come into being in two 
ways’ (i.e. they arise either from ordese which seeks a complete 
change of constitution or from ordows which does not). As the aim 
in ordos is broadly the removal of inequality, and inequality may 
be removed with or without a change of constitution, the changes 
which result may be either changes in the constitution or changes 
stopping short of that. The long parenthetical passage, 1301 b 
6-26, breaks the continuity of the argument and looks at first sight 
like a marginal note which has found its way into the text, but this 
it can hardly be, for it is with reference to the case of Lysander 
mentioned in 1g sqq. that the inequality of a perpetual kingship, 
where all are equal, is dwelt upon in 27 sq. 

éré pey yap mpdg Thy wolitrelay, SC. cracid{ovew. 

10. radras é€ éxeivey, i.e. oligarchy and democracy in place of 
polity and aristocracy. 

ér2 8 0d apds Thy xaSeotnxuiay woditelay «td. Of this kind of 
change (i.e. change which does not seek the substitution of one 
constitution for another), three kinds are mentioned ; its promoters 
may seek either (1) to leave the constitution as it is, but to take 
the place of the existing holders of supreme power, or (2) to make 
the constitution more moderate or more pronounced, or (3) to alter 
a part of it. Those whose aims fall under the second or third 
head, no less than those who do not desire any change in the 
constitution, are marked off from those who seek to replace the 
existing constitution by another, for they seek only to modify it. 
I cannot follow Susemihl, therefore, in transposing 10, dre 3¢ . . 
13, povapyxlay, to after wodsrelg ravrp, 26. Aristotle makes no men- 
tion here of a fourth type of revolution, of which we read in 6 (4). 
§- 1292b 17. sqq. The leaders in this sought the total overthrow 
of the existing constitution and its replacement by another, but 
they did not, when successful, proceed at once to overthrow it, 
resting content for a time with acquiring supreme power for them- 
selves and modifying the customs and training of the State. 

18. 4 Thy povapyxiav. Cp. c. 12. 13164 29, dAAd peraBadrAU: aai 
els rupaveida rupaveis, Sowep 4 Yexvevos dx ris Mupevos eis riy Kirct- 
o bévous. 

ér. wept Tod paddoy Kal Frrov, 8c. cracidfovew, 
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14. ofov 4 dAtyapylay odcay x.t.A. MeraSdAdovew should probably 
be supplied. 

15. 4 8ypoxpariay odcay als 7d pAddov SypoxparetoGat, like Clei- 
sthenes at Athens (8 (6). 4. 1319 b 21 8q.). 

16. dpolws 82 nal ém ray Aciwov wodkirady, SC. cracud{ovew. 

17. ém «7.4. Here again we must supply crac:d{ovow. 

18. pépos m1 tis wodttelas. See note on 1297 b 37 and vol. i. 
p- 514, note. 

dpxfv Twa xaracrigat, as for instance at Epidamnus a Boulé. 
Kingship is here treated as an dpyn, as in c. 10. 13134 5, 8. 

19. 4 dvedeiv. So, in addition to Lysander and Pausanias, Empe- 
docles at Agrigentum 1d ré&v xAiwv dépocpa xaréAvoe cuveotés éni 
érn rpia (Diog. Laert. 8. 66). See also Plut. Reip. Gerend. Praec. 
c. 10 (quoted on 1306 a 12) as to Ephialtes at Athens and 
Phormion at Elis. As to Lysander see note on 1271221. In 
strictness his plan seems to have been to open the kingship to 
the best of the Spartans irrespectively of descent, but this change 
was equivalent to putting an end to the kingship of the Hera- 
cleidae (cp. Diod. 14. 13, didrep én) robrois wehpornpariopévos Bcevoeiro 
katadveat Ti» rey “Hpaxdedev Bacwdelay xai xownjy éx mdvray Zrapriaray 
wowjoas Thy alperwy ry Baowdéwy), and perhaps Aristotle here means 
no more than this by his phrase xaradioa: ri Bacieiay, as to which 
cp. Xen. Ages. 1. 4. As to the question to what Pausanias Aris- 
totle here refers, see notes on 1333 b 34 and 13074 3. Pausanias 
6 Bacievs is said in 4 (7). 14. 1333 b 32 8qq. to have tried to make 
himself master of his own State, and we know that Pausanias the 
victor of Plataea did so (7 (5). 7. 1307 a 2 sqq.). Is it likely that 
two men of the name of Pausanias plotted at Sparta at different 
times with the same end in view? 

21. nal dy EmSdpury 8¢ x.7rA. Changes of a part of a constitu- 
tion would mostly occur where the partisans of the existing 
constitution were strong and offered a vigorous resistance to 
proposals of change. In a State torn by faction like Epidamnus 
this would be likely to be the case. 

22. dvri ydp Trav duAdpyxev Bouddy érolycay. For ¢roincay cp. 
6 (4). 12. 1297 a 8, réw rds dproroxparixas BovAopéver movety srodsreias, 
and see note on 1274b 7. This was of course a change in a 
democratic direction, for a Boulé was a democratic institution (6 (4). 
15. 1299 b 32). The context implies that the gvAapyo: were an 
element of inequality in the State, and that their exalted position 
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gave rise to a feeling in the minds of the citizens generally that they 
were unjustly dealt with. Gilbert (Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 236) conceives 
them to have been the heads of the three Dorian tribes and to have 
acted as a council to the single magistrate who managed the affairs 
of the State (1301 b 25). This is possible, but we know too litte 
about Epidamnus to be sure of it. That the three Dorian tribes 
existed at Epidamnus is likely enough, for we find traces of one 
of them at all events in the mother-State, Corcyra (Gilbert, Gr. 
Staatsalt. 2. 236. 2). But it is not certain that they existed there, 
nor that, if they did, they were the only tribes, for at Calymna we 
find the three Dorian tribes co-existing with others (Gilbert, 2. 213). 
As we know neither how many tribes there were at Epidamnus 
nor whether each tribe had one or more dwAapyo: at its head, we 
cannot tell how many in number the ¢vAapyos were, but they were 
no doubt less numerous than the Boulé which took their place. 
As to Epidamnus see notes on 1290 b g and 13044 13. 

28. els 8¢ rhv Fdcalay «.7.X., ‘but it is still obligatory on the 
magistrates [alone] among the members of the privileged class to 
proceed to the Heliaea when an appointment to a magistracy is 
put to the vote, [which is an oligarchical arrangement].’ Gdttling 
was apparently the first to interpret this passage aright. He says 
(p. 391), ‘sic intelligendus est locus aristotelicus: ex omnibus iis 
qui ad rempublicam accedere possunt non nisi magistratibus impe- 
ratur interesse comitiis cum creatur aliquis magistratus; ceteris 
civibus interesse licet quidem, at non imperatum est.’ Susemihl 
and Welldon take the passage substantially in the same way. 
Stahr, on the other hand, in his translation of 1860, takes ré» e r¢ 
woXirebpars not as a partitive genitive after ris dpyds, but as in the 
genitive after rjv Alay (‘the Heliaea of the members of the 
privileged class’), and this is a possible view, though I prefer 
the other. To enforce the attendance of the magistrates exclu- 
sively at elections by the Heliaea was ‘an oligarchical measure, 
because when one set of men were forced to be present and the 
rest were not, the probability was that those only would be present 
whose attendance was enforced, and that they would thus acquire 
a decisive voice in the election. The magistrates would, in fact, 
be almost placed in a position to name their successors in office. 
Plato in a similar spirit arranges in Laws 755 C and 786 A that the 
nomophylakes shall propose the generals and hipparchs to the 
assembly, though he allows any one to propose alternative names. 
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Some Greek States enforced the attendance of the rich exclusively 
at meetings of the assembly (6 (4). 13. 1297 217 sqq.); Epidamnus 
enforced the attendance of the magistrates exclusively at elections 
by the Heliaea. Compare Baunack, Die delphischen Inschriften, 
No. 2561. D 25 (in Collitz, Sammlung der gr. Dialekt-Inschriften), 
afi & d]Aiay modvrav dpxe[v alrein, drorecdrw ddeddv, where the 
assembly of the members of the Delphic phratry of the Labyadae is 
referred to. Aristotle mentions the continued existence of this 
oligarchical feature of the constitution of Epidamnus, and of the 
other to which he refers in 25 sq., in order to show that democratic 
innovation there was confined to one point and that the consti- 
tution peréBade xara pdpiov. The jAsaia (i.e. the assembly) at Epi- 
damnus was probably called there dd:ata or ddia (see Liddell and 
Scott on these words), but Aristotle uses the Attic form. For es 
riy Atalay Badifew cp. Plut. Dion, c. 53, nal mpa&rop pév els cuvédpior 
mwapaxadovyevos ovx €Bovrero Badifey. 

25. ddcyapxixdv 82 Kai 6 dpxwr b els fv ev rH wodtre(g tadrp. 
That the single supreme magistrate was an oligarchical feature, we 
see from 3. 10. 1281 a 32 sqq. and 7 (5). 10. 1310 b 22 sq., though 
it is implied in 3. 16. 1287 a 4 sqq. that making one man xvpioy ris 
diouxnoews, a8 at Epidamnus and Opus, was not an arrangement 
peculiar to oligarchies. The use of the word d:oixnots suggests that 
this great officer did not add military functions to his civil ones 
(see note on 1287a 6). Inc. 4. 1304a 16 it is implied that 
a plurality of magistrates existed at Epidamnus, at any rate at one 
time. A difficulty arises in connexion with 4», 26, for this magistracy 
is referred to in 3. 16. 1287 a 7 as actually existent, but too much 
need not be made of this discrepancy, for the office may have 
ceased to exist when the passage before us was written. 0! omit 
jv, but little weight attaches to these MSS. when they omit small’ 
words. 

26. mwavraxod ydp 8:4 1d dvicov 4 ordorg of phy (el) Tots dvicas 
bwdpxer dvddoyor (didios yap Bacweia dnoos, dav 7 ev tears). I add 
et before rois dsicos, and translate, ‘for everywhere’ (i.e. both 
where those who stir civil discord seek to overthrow the constitution 
and where they stop short of this) ‘ civil discord arises on account 
of inequality, not however if unequals receive in proportion to the 
inequality subsisting between them (for a perpetual kingship [such 
as that which Lysander sought to abolish] is unequal [only] if it 
exists among equals).’ In other words, inequality of advantage 
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does not give rise to civil discord if those to whom it falls deserve 
the superiority of advantage which they enjoy. Compare 3. 9. 
3280 a 12, nai rd dcov Soxei Sixasow eivat, cal ydp ¢ari, GAA’ ob sacu 
GAAd rois avicos, 3. 16. 1287 a 10 8qq., and Eth. Nic. §. 10. 1134b 
3, ob yap wes widoy Tov axles dyabou aire, el pl) wpos aurow dxaA\oye 
éorw. Aristotle has in his memory in the passage before us Plato, 
Laws 757 A, rois yap dvicas ra toa duca yiyvor dy, el pay teyyxare 
rou pérpou’ da yap dudérepa raira ordcewy al wodsreias wAnpourra. 
Schneider (following Sepulveda, who has ‘cum non’ in his transla- 
tion for od »a», and Ramus, who has ‘ nisi’) reads of pa in place of 
ov yyy, and is followed by Coray and Sus., but ob sj» can be retained 
if we add ei before rois dyicus. Welldon retains the reading of 
the MSS. and takes dsdAcyos with rois dxicos, translating ‘not 
that inequality [in this sense] exists among people who are only 
proportionately unequal,’ but I cannot follow him in this. The 
thought that inequality is the source of ordo«s is derived from Solon 
(Plut. Solon, c. 14, pew) ris abrot wepupepopuéry wpérepor eladvres as 10 
troy wédepov ob oui: compare the proverb lodens qeddrgys in Eth 
Nic. 9. 8. 1168b 8 and elsewhere, and Plato, Rep. 547 A, Laws 
757 A). 

29. gor. 82 Birrév 73 wor. Aristotle here follows in the track of 
Plato, Laws 757 A sqq., and Isocr. Areop. § 21 sq. See Stallbaum 
on Laws 757 B. 

BO. Adyw Se dprOug perv 7d mAb 4 peydOer radvd Kai low. 
Cp. Plato, Laws 757 B, riv pérpp tony nai cradug nai dpilpp 
(loérnra). 

81. xar’ dfiay 82 73 74 Adyy. That which is equal according to 
desert is the proportionally equal, because in any just distribution 
between A and 2 the share of A will be to the share of 2 as the 
desert of A is to the desert of B. See note on 1301 a 26. 

82. olov dwepéxe: x.t.A. This is added not to prove that the 
equal according to desert is the proportionally equal, for that it 
does not do, but to illustrate by an example the difference between 
the proportionally equal and the arithmetically equal. The excess 
of four over two is proportionally equal to the excess of two over 
one, but not arithmetically equal to it, for what is arithmetically equa! 
to the excess of two over one is the excess of three over two, not 
that of four over two. The proportion in which two stands to four 
is the same as that in which one stands to two, for two is the half 
of four and one is the half of two. 
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85. dpodoyotvres Se «.7.X., ‘and though men agree that the 
absolutely just is that which is in accordance with desert, they 
differ’ etc. Cp. Eth. Nic. 5. 6. 11312 25, rd yap Slay dy rais 
davouaig duotoyowcs wayres car’ dflay rid Bei elvas, ry pévros dflay ot 
Thy auriy A€yovos mayres Urapyew, GAN’ of pev Snpoxparixol éAevepiay, of 
& ddsyapyxixol wActrov, of 8 evyéveay, of 8° dpirroxparexol dperqy. Yet 
in 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 3 we read xat yap rd Sixaoy rd Snporixdy td ioor 
€xew dori xara dpbpdv ddd py war’ dglay (cp. 1318 a 3 sqq.). See 
note on 1288 a 22. For the contrast of dpodoyeis and duadtpecba 
cp. 4 (7). 3. 1325 2 16 sq. 

36. xaOdwep éddyOn apdrepov, in 130% a 26 sqq, 

SO. 8d nai pddtora «.1.X., ‘hence two constitutions especially 
come into being, democracy and oligarchy, for [only constitutions 
championed by a large number of supporters are likely to come 
into being, and] while high birth and virtue are found in few, the 
attributes on which democracy and oligarchy are based are found 
in a larger number.’ These attributes are wealth and poverty. 
Contrast the reasons given for the prevalence of democracy and 
oligarchy in 6 (4). 11. 1296a 22 sqq. For xa) pddsora cp. Plato, 
Phaedo 61 D and Laws 773 C, quoted by Riddell in his Digest of 
Platonic Idioms, § 133 (Plato, Apol. p. 169 sq.). 

40. c«byévaia yap xai dperh dv ddfyors. Cp. Theogn. 149 sq. 

2. edwopo: 8¢ wohAaxod. We expect efiropo: 3¢ nal deropos wodAaxov, 1302 a. 
but Aristotle does not add xa) dwopos, because the fact is obvious. 

vo 8é dwhds x.7.A. Cp. Plato, Laws 757 E, otra 3) xpnoréo» 
dyayxaies pév row icornrow apdow, as 8 drs pddwora és’ Geyloras r7j 
érépq, tii THs TUxns Seopery, We need not perhaps supply nj» wodsreiay 
with rerdyfas: cp. c. 8. 1308 b 31 sqq. It follows that, if crdoxs is 
to be avoided, the constitution must not only secure the citizens 
‘that which is equal,’ but must combine the two kinds of 
equality. It has hitherto been implied that democracy no less 
than oligarchy rests on a misconception of ré ear’ déiay (cov 
(cp. 1301 a 25 sqq., b 35 8sqq.), but now Aristotle implies that 
it rests on arithmetical equality, not on equality according to 
desert. Perhaps he regards its contention that those who are 
equal in one thing are wholly equal as tantamount to a demand 
for arithmetical equality. 

4. odSepia yap péripos éx tay rorodTer wodsrevdy, ‘for of consti- 
tutions of the sort we have mentioned’ (i.e. constitutions based on 
one of the two kinds of equality) ‘none is durable.’ For the use 
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of é here, see Ktihner, Ausftihrl. gr. Gramm., ed. 2, § 414. 5b, 
Anm., 4 (ed. Gerth, § 414. 5b, Anm. 5). Compare also its use in 
3. 3- 1276 a 16, ras éx rns Gdeyapyias xal ris ruparvidos (xpates), 
where, as in the passage before us, the simple genitive would have 
sufficed. 

5. tovrou 8 atriov «7A. Cp. c. 4. 1303 b 28 sqq., and (with 
Camerarius, Interp. p. 177 sq.) Soph. Fragm. 747, 

épyou b€ mavros fw rig dpynra xadés, 

nal ras redevras elads eof ovres fey 
(lines which are perhaps in Isocrates’ memory in De Pace §§ 101, 
105: cp., with Vict., Cic. Epist. ad Att. ro. 18. 2, ut male 
posuimus initia, sic cetera sequentur): also Eurip. Herc. Fur. 
1152 Bothe (1261 Dindorf), 

Gray 3¢ xpymis pa) xaraBAnb9 yévous 

Gpbas, dyayxn dvoruyxeiy rovs éxydvous, 
and Demosth. Olynth. 2. 10. Camerarius adds Eurip. Fragm. 32, 

Kaxns am’ apyns yiveras réAos xaxdy, 
and a line of Gregory of Nazianzus, 

dpys xadns xdddwrov elvas xal rédos. 
In rd mp&rov kai rd ev apy mpaprnuevoy (cp. Isocr. De Pace § ror, 
Trois mporas ray dpaprnydrev) the basing of the constitution exclu- 
sively on one kind of equality is referred to. 

8. Spws Se «.7.0., ‘ but nevertheless,’ i.e. though both democracy: 
and oligarchy are unsafe, as resting on one kind of equality only. 
it appears from c. 6. 1305 b 2 sqq. that oligarchy is exposed to 
a third sort of ordows besides the two mentioned here, when the 
privileged class does not include all the rich—to orders arising 
between the privileged and the excluded rich. The fact mentioned 
in 12 sqq. that ordos did not arise to any considerable extent 
within the demos is remarkable, for the interests of the peasants 
must often in ancient Greece, as in modern times, have been by no 
means the same as those of the artisans and labourers of the city 
(cp. Aristoph. Eccl. 431 sqq.). At Athens the trireme-oarsmen 
gained by war (see note on 1291 b 18) and the peasant-proprietors 
by peace. Did not ordos arise within the demos when one part of 
it was of pure extraction and the other alien or semi-alien, or when 
the demos was composed of persons differing in race? raos will 
also have arisen in democracies between rival demagogues and 
their followers. The fact that democracy is safer than oligarchy 
is differently accounted for in 6 (4). 11. 1296.4 13 sqq. 
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11, nai én, cp. Eth. Nic. 7. 12. 1152 b 21 (Bon. Ind. s.v. én). 

12. rh édXtyapxiay, ‘ the oligarchs,’ as in c. 6. 1305 a 39 Sq. 

13. én 8é xr. Yet we are told in 8 (6). 6. 1320b 22 sqq. 
that the most moderate form of oligarchy is ovveyyus rj xadoupevy 
wokireig, Are we to infer from the passage before us that the 
constitution in which the midway class is supreme is based on 
both kinds of equality? 

14. éyyurépw. For éyyrépm elvas cp. Plato, Apol. Socr. 30 A, 
padXoy 8€ trois dorois, Sop pou éyyurépw doré yever, and Rep. 330F, 
domep on eyyurépw dy ray éxei, 

15. tév rorodrwy woktrevav, ‘of the constitutions of the kind we 
have mentioned.’ What constitutions are referred to? Sepulveda 
(p. 145 b) takes Aristotle to refer to the ‘ depravatae respublicae, seu 
quae ab optimo statu reipublicae deflexerunt,’ Sus.? (Note 1508 b) 
interprets the phrase in the same way, and it is not easy to see 
what else it can mean, though we might have expected it to bear 
the same meaning as in 5. Cp. Rhet. 1. 4. 1360a 23 sqq. 

17. wept rds wodctefags may go either with ai peraBodai (cp. c. 7. C. 2. 
1307 b 24 sq.) or with yiyvovra: (cp. c. 4. 1304 b 17 8q.). Sus. and 
Welldon perhaps rightly take the words with al peraBodai, 

xadédou mpartoy, ‘first generally’ in constitutions as a whole 
(cp. c. 4. 1304 b § sqq., 17 8q., and c. 7. 1307 b 2 sq.), afterwards 
in each constitution taken separately. 

18. ras dpxds xai ras altias adrav. Cp. 34 sq., and see for the 
phrase Bon. Ind. 112 a 49 sqq. 

etot 8} «.7.k. We gather from what follows that it is not 
enough to cause ordoss and constitutional change that there should 
be a sense of injustice in men’s minds and advantages to be won; 
there must also be occasions calling that sense of injustice into 
activity (1302 a 34 sqq.). Special stress is laid on these occasions 
in Aristotle’s theory of constitutional change, as we have it in the 
Book before us, and if we study cc. 8 and 9, the chapters in which 
the means of preserving constitutions are described, we shall see 
that Aristotle’s counsels are mainly directed to preventing the rise 
of these occasions of evil. He perhaps rates rather too highly the 
share of these ‘ occasions’ in causing constitutional change. 

19. & Sioptardéov nad’ abras ture apSrov, ‘which we must mark 
out each by itself first of all in outline.’ 

20. Bet ydp AaBetw x.r.A. See vol. i. p. 523, note 1, where it 
has been already shown that a similar classification is employed in 
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the Rhetoric (1. 10. 1368 b 27): compare also Eth. Nic. 7. 4. 
1146b 1§ sqq. 

21. rév wokstiuxdy rapaydy nai row mpds GAAfAous otdcewv. Tar 
qohtrinay Tapayay, because there are such things as rapayai between 
members of the same family or between States (Thuc. 5. 25, asi 
eibvs DAn rapayn xabloraro raw Evppaxer mpos ry Aaxedaipova). The 
rapayat here referred to are between citizens of the same State. 
For the conjunction of rapayai and ordges, cp. Isocr. Philip. § 107, 
of sev ydp €y Tais avréy mddect ordoes xal rapayds unl odayds éprosourres 
«xra@vro Thy Ting» Tavrnv, and Diod. 15. 40. 1, pera yap Thy ovyxepe- 
Ocicray rois Onpots avrovoplay al wddes dvémerrow els tapayas peydAes «ai 
ordoes. Tapaxy implies strife, but not necessarily actual fighting ; 
it is coupled with épice in Demosth. De Cor. c. 18, ddAd ris $e daperes 
nai waph rovros «al wapd rois dAdo dwacey Epes nai rapayy. It is a more 
general word than ordow: thus in Hdt. 4. 162 the recourse of 
Arcesilaus of Cyrene to ordovs is an incident of the soAAs rapayy 
mept ray Tiséer. 

24, wept ¢ 43n rvyxdvopey elpnxdres, in c. 1. 1301 a 33 Sqq- 
and 1301 b 35 8qq. 

28. todrww, i.e. equality and inequality. 

29. didrrovs, ‘smaller,’ opposed to pelfous: cp. Alex. KuSepyyrns, 
Fragm. 1 (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 3. 434), 

Gowep éri ray Biov dé rots per 9 TUX 
poy peyddas spocevese tous 3 dAdrroce. 

81. wept dv 8 cracidLouow x.1.X., in other words ra réAn (c. 10. 
1311a 28). Thucydides had said much the same thing (3. 82. 16, 
savray 0 abray atrioy apy} 9 oa seovefiay cat grtorpiary, which is 
perhaps present to Aristotle’s memory in Pol. 2. 9. 1271 a 16 sqq.: 
cp. Thuc. 1. 76. 2, odres 008" ipeis Oavpacrds ovddr remoujxapyer ob8 dxd row 
dvOpereiov tpdrov, el dpyny re didopérny edefdueba, xal ravrqy ph areiper 
ind tay peyioroy nxnbévres, Tysys kal Séous xa) Sdedeias). Plato also 
implies in Rep. 464 D sq. that one of the causes of ordocs is ypgpd- 
rev xrijots. Phaleas had held (2. 7. 1266 a 38 sqq.) that orders 
arises exclusively in connexion with property, and especially, it 
would seem, landed property, for he meddled with nothing else 
(2. 7. 1267 b 9 sqq.), and hence had gain or the avoidance of 
loss as its object and had nothing to do with honour (2. 7. 1266 b 
38 sqq.). 

82. nai ydp driplay edyovres «1.4. So at Epidamnus (c. 4. 
1304 a 13 Sqq.) and at Heracleia and Thebes (c. 6. 1306 2 
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36 sqq.). ‘C. etiam Caesar dicebat se civile bellum movisse ut 
ignominiam a se depelleret, quod quasi concedit M. Cicero, cum 
Q. Ligarium defenderet’ (c. 6. 18), ‘refellit autem ac falsum esse 
docet im epistola quadam ad Atticum’ (7. 11. 1) ‘his verbis, Atque 
omnia se facere ait dignitatis causa, qui ne umbram quidem row 
xahov vidit unquam ’ (Vict., who slightly alters the passage). 

833. 4 Gwéep abtév 4 rév dike. Cp.c. 11. 13158 27 8q. The 
preposition is not repeated before rév hidwy: cp. c. 10. 1311 a 29, 
b 25 sq., and 4 (7). 11. 1330b 31. 

84. ai 8 airia: xal dpxal Trav xuwhcew «.7.A. Bonitz (Ind. 392 b 
II sqq.) appears to supply rijs modcreias with ray xevqoewy, and he may 
well be right, for though Stahr and Sus. translate ‘Bewegungen ’ 
(‘movements’), and Polybius uses xivyows in this sense (3. 4. 12: 
3- 5. 1), I do not notice that Aristotle does so elsewhere. Vict. 
explains rév xojoeoy ‘motuum animi,’ but this can hardly be the 
meaning of the word here. It is implied in 22 sqq. that a sense of 
injustice is broadly the cause of the mental state which prompts to 
revolution, but now we study the causes of revolution more in 
detail, and the detailed study of them discloses that a sense of 
injustice is not always present in the minds of those who aim at 
constitutional change. For men may be stirred to aim at constitu- 
tional change by witnessing the deserved enjoyment by others of 
a superior degree of profit or honour, or, in other words, under 
circumstances which leave no room for a sense of injustice in their 
minds. Nor do the circumstances under which constitutional 
change is said to occur in c. 3. 1303 a 13-25 seem to be connected 
with a sense of injustice. With the account here given of the causes 
of ordows and constitutional change compare the view of Ephorus 
(ap. Strab. p. 480, Fragm. 64 in Mitller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 1. 249: 
cp. Cic. Pro Rosc. Amerin. 27. 75), who holds that d&:yxooracia arises 
dd rAcovefiay xal rpvpay, which cause POdr0s UBpis and pisos, so that 
the best means the lawgiver has of preventing d:yooracia is to compel 
the citizens to lead a temperate and frugal life. The Cynic Crates 
seems to have taken a similar view (Plut. De tuenda sanitate 
praecepta, c. 7: see Wyttenbach’s note on 125 E), but Aristotle 
agrees with Ephorus only in part; he holds, indeed, that $@dv0s 
and u@ps are potent causes of ordows, but he does not think that 
the prevention of luxurious living will do much to prevent it, nor 
would he say that Pédvos UBpsc and pioos are its only causes: it may 
arise, for instance, when none of these things are present, but only 
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isrepoxn or atfénois mapa ro ayadoyor. It should be noticed that of 
the seven causes enumerated by Aristotle the first four affect those 
who are depressed in the political scale and the three others those 
who are exalted. Revolution as often proceeds from those who 
‘wax fat’ as from those who are in the opposite case. The order 
in which the causes are enumerated here (ifpis, pcBos, twepoye, 
xarappéynots «.r.A.) agrees with the order in which the causes of 
attacks on monarchies are enumerated in c. 10. 1311 a 31-13124 
39 (UBps, dos, xarappdmass, giroripia), The list of causes of 
ordos and constitutional change here given seems incomplete. 
Other causes besides the seven or eleven here mentioned appear 
to disclose themselves when Aristotle proceeds in cc. 5—7 to deal 
with each constitution separately. The overthrow of oligarchies, 
for instance, by the demagogy of some of the oligarchs (c. 6. 1305 b 
22 sqq.) or by spendthrift and ruined oligarchs (c. 6. 1305 b 39 
sqq.) cannot easily be brought under any of the eleven heads. 

87. gore 8 ds wAelous, i.e. if we count in the four additional 
causes mentioned in 1302 b 3 sqq. ‘Nam septem sunt quae magis 
per se iram et seditionem movent, alia vero, ut negligentia..., 
magis ex accidenti ’ (Sepulveda). 

Gv So pév x.7.. Mev is here displaced, as occasionally elsewhere 
(see notes on 1259 b rg and 1268 b 12); it qualifies raird. Supply 
raura With woavrws: see note on 1257 b 35. 

88. Bd népBos ydp cai Sd tyhv w.t.d. Cp. 2. 7. 1266 b 38 sqq. 
and 7 (5). 8. 1308 b 30 sq. 

40. xpdrepov, in 31 sqq 

2. ere Sd TBpw, sc. wapofvvovras pos dAAHAovs. 

8. gr Se dAdov tpdmov x.r.A. Here again we must supply wapoge- 
vovrat spdés dAAnAous. Hence it would seem that the four causes now 
named by Aristotle may produce ordovs, though we learn in 13034 
13 sqq. that they do not always do so. I do not agree with Vict. 
therefore, when he explains dAdo» rpéror ‘alio pacto, id est sine 
dissensionibus et armis’ (he is followed in this by Giph., p. 539): 
Aristotle’s meaning seems rather to be that we have now to do 
with causes of a more remote kind and acting less directly, due to 
the action or default of the authorities of the State (see Sepulveda, 
quoted above on 1302 a 37). 

5. 3c’ dvopowdrynta. This cause is dealt with in 1303 a 25 sqq. 
Compare Oecon. 1. 4. 13444 18, al yap dvopodryres trav Ody Guora 
giruxdy. Democritus had long before said that his atoms were in 
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‘a State of ordows because of their unlikeness (Aristot. Fragm. 202. 
1514 b 18, oracle 8€ nal péperOas ev rq xevep did tre THY dvopoiéryTa 
wat rag @dAas ras elpnyévas dcaopds), and Plato (Rep. 547 A), speaking 
Of dvoposrys cal dyapadia dydppocros, says, & yerdueva, ob dy eyyévnrat, 
dei rixret médepow xai €yOpay, 

6. was ania, SC. ordvews, CP. II. 

SBpiLdvrwy re ydp «.7.A. Cp. c. 8. 1308b 31sqq. The subject 
Of oracid{over is ‘the citizens.’ Aristotle probably has before him 
Theogn. 43-52. “YSpis and mAcovefia are often mentioned in con- 
junction (c. 7. 1307 a 20: Aeschin. c, Ctes.c. 94: Polyb.'1. 81. 10). 
*Adixia is said to be the offspring of vBpis in Plato, Laws 691 C (cp. 
713 .C, UBpews re xat ddixias, and 775 D). It was by the oSps and 
meoveEia Of the leading men of Agrigentum that Empedocles was 
roused to action (Plut. Adv. Colot. c. 32, "EpsmedoxAjs 8¢ rovs re mpo- 
Tous ray modtray UBpifovras kai Siadopotvras ra Kowa efedéy~as «1... : 
Diog. Laert. 8. 64). Cp. also Solon, Fragm. 4. 37, 

evOives 8€ dixas oxvdias inepytpayd + epya 
mpavves, 
and ’A@ Hod. c. § sud fin., eat ev apxy tis édeyeias Sedoixévas Gyoiv 
(6 drwy) 
rny te $[Aapyup |iay ray 6 imepnaviay, 
ds dua raira ris fxOpas éveora[a|ns. AS to rev dv rais dpyais, see 
note on 1303 b 22. 

0. 4 Se wheovegia yiverat dre pév dd Tay iBlwy, dre 82 dxd Tov 
xowéy. Depredations by magistrates on public property were 
probably more frequent than on private—we hear of them at 
Apollonia on the Euxine in c. 6. 306a 7, and Aristotle makes 
special provision against them in c, 8. 1308 b 31 sqq.—but depreda- 
tions by magistrates in oligarchies on the property of the many 
seem to be referred to in 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 19 sq. 

11. nat ydp adroit dripalduevc: xai Gddous dpGvres typwpdvous 
oracidfovow. Aristotle remembers the case of Lysander (see c. 7. 
1306 b 31 sqq.). Compare also the conspiracy of wealthy Athenians 
just before the battle of Plataea (Plut Aristid. c. 13, dvdpes é§ oixwv 
émipavay Kat ypnudrwy peyddwy mévntes td Tov mod€uou yeyordres Kai 
macay dua top mAovrp thy ey ty médes Svvauy abrey xai 3dfav oiyopdeyny 
Gpavres, érépwy ripwpevor nai apxdrrwy, ... Tuvapdcurro Karaducew Tor 
djpov). 

12. ratra 8é «.7.\. Tatra, ‘this honouring and dishonouring.’ 
There is perhaps here a reminiscence of Hippias of Elis, Fragm. 13 
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(Miller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 2. 62), ‘Inwias Aeyes B00 elves POSoous, ris 
pév Sixasov, Gray vig vois xaxois bor) riyscopévose, row 3¢ Gdhucov, Graw res 
dya$ois, For card ry afiay, not xar’ dfias, cp. 8 (6). 6. 1321 a 2 8q. 

15. 80 dwepoytyv 8 «.1.X., Sc. cracwd{ovew. We read of the dsepoys 
of Themistocles at Athens in Diod. 11. 54. 5 (cp. Demosth. c 
Aristocr. C. 205, éxeivos GepsoroxAda AaSderes pei{oy avray afcovera 
Pporeiv dfgracay ex THs wéAcws Kal pndiwpdy xaréyrecay); we read also 
of Theron before he became tyrant of Agrigentum in Diod. to. 
27. 3, Ors Onper 6 'Axpayavrivos yéver nai toury nal Ty pis rd wAndos 
iravOpenig wodd mpotixey ob pdvoy ray wodtriésv, GAG cal wasTaw Tas 
Zucekworav. Compare Eurip. Phoeniss. 650 Bothe (703 Dindorf), 

Fxovoa pei{oy avrdv § OnBac dpoveiy, 

anda t ASpdorou xal orparg wewoOdra, 
Justin, 21. 4. 1, opes suas, quibus vires reipublicae superabat, and 
Aeschin. c. Ctes. c. 236, od péurno® Gre obdels wawore éréOero 
mpérepov Siuou Karadvon, mpi» dy» peifov trav Sixacrnpiaw icyoog; 
Mei{wy # xara riy wéhw xa) riw Siwapuy rou wodcrevparos, ‘ great out of 
proportion to the State and to the power of its supreme authority. 
It appears, however, from c. 6. 1305 b 39 sqq. that not only over- 
powerful men but also men of ruined fortunes sought to make 
themselves tyrants. 

17. povapyia 4 Suvacreia. The former, if this superiority of 
power is possessed by one man; the latter, if by more than one. 
Cp. c. 6. 1306 a 22 sqq. and Plato, Gorg. 492 B, dpxay ria § repasvida 
§ duvacreiay. For povapyxia, which is here apparently=rvpapis, cp. 
C. 10. 13132 4. 

18. 8d dnayod «rd. See note on 12842 17. The ostracism 
seems to have been not unknown to the laws even of the oligarchy 
of Berne. ‘If the influence of a citizen had increased so much, 
owing to benefits conferred by him on the people, that in the 
opinion of the Council or a majority of the Council it threatened 
to be injurious to the State, he was to absent himself from the city 
for five years and to pay a fine of ten pounds. An ostracism, in 
fact, in optima forma’ (Geiser, Gesch. der bernischen Verfassung 
von YIQI-1471, Pp. 31). 

19. xairot BéA\nioy x.t.4. Compare the saying of Pittacus quoted 
in the note on 1308 a 33. For rocotroy brepexorres (not of rocovror 
umepéxovres) see Kiihner, Ausfiihrl. gr. Gramm., ed. 2, § 462. 1 

Ql. of re Hdicynxdres, SeBréres ppt} Bou Sixnv. Cp. Cic. pro Sest. 46. 
99, etenim in tanto civium numero magna multitudo est eorum qui 
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aut propter metum poenae peccatorum suorum conscii novos motus 
conversionesque reipublicae quaerant, aut etc. To this category 
belong the five wealthy men brought to trial at Corcyra (Thuc. 3. 
7o. 5 8qq.), Hanno at Carthage in his alleged second attempt to 
make himself tyrant (Justin, 21. 4. 6), and the friends of Catiline 
at Rome (Sallust, De Coniur. Catil. c. 14, referred to by Giph.). 
Hence too the support given to the designs of Peisistratus by 
persons who claimed to be citizens of Athens without being of pure 
Athenian extraction (’A@. oA. c. 13. 1. 228qq-), and, if we could 
trust ’A6. Tov. c. 2g. 1. 11 sqq., the intrigue of Themistocles against 
the Council of the Areopagus. 


22. xai of péddovres AdcxeioGar «:7.4. For an instance of this at 
Argos see Diod. 15. 58. 1. We see from c. §. 1305 a 5 sqq. that 
a period during which the rich were plied with calumnious accusa- 
tions often preceded that in which actual wrong was done to them, 
and no doubt they frequently took up arms during the period in 
which there was only a menace of future wrong. ‘Eadem causa 
et Caesarem concitavit et impulit, metuentem ne dimisso exercitu 
privatus, Romam et domum reversus, a potentissimis inimicis 
opprimeretur ’ (Giph.). But Caesar had more genuine reasons than 
this for the course which he took. 

28. év “Pé8y. Cp. 328q. and c. §. 1304b 278qq. The three 
passages probably refer to the same combination of the notables 
against the demos, though it would seem from 1304 b 27 sqq. that 
the notables were driven to combine not by the dread of wrong, 
but by actual experience of wrong, the action of the demagogues 
being such as to expose them to the lawsuits briefly referred to in 
the passage before us, and it would also seem from 1302 b 32 sq. 
that they were encouraged to combine by a feeling of contempt for 
the disorderliness of the democracy. Susemihl is probably right in 
taking the revolution of B.c. 390 to be referred to, though Schafer 
(Demosthenes, 1. 427), followed by Gilbert (Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 175), 
believes Aristotle to refer to the substitution of an oligarchy for 
a democracy in s.c. 357 (Demosth. De Rhod. Libert. cc. 14, 19), 
when Rhodes revolted from Athens at the commencement of the 
Social War. We find, in fact, that Diodorus in describing the 
revolution of B.c. 390 uses the same expression as Aristotle does 
in 33, where he speaks of 4 ¢éravdoracis (Diod. 14. 97, of Naxwrifovres 
ray ‘Podiey dravacravres rq Snpep rors ra rév 'AOnvaiwy dpovowvras éfe- 
Badov éx ris wédews). It is true that, as Susemihl points out (Sus.’, 
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Note 1511), Xenophon (Hell. 4. 8. 20-24) represents this revolution 
as effected not by the Laconizing party at Rhodes, as does Diodorus. 
but by an intervention of the Spartan Teleutias at the head of 
a fleet after the failure and exile of the Rhodians who were Opposed 
to the democracy ; this, however, only shows that Aristotle’s version 
of the transaction agrees with that of the authority followed by 
Diodorus, and not with that of Xenophon. 

25. nat oracrdfLoucr nat émri@evrac. The two words are con- 
joined in 2. 7. 1267.4 41 also. Td cracid{a» does not necessarily 
involve ro émriderGat (See note On 1301 a 39). 

26. dv re tais ddcyapxiats, Stray wAeious dow of ph per€xovres THS 
woktteias. We might infer from 6 (4). 5. 1292 a 39 Sqq., where we 
are told that even in the first and most moderate form of oligarchy 
the poor, though more numerous than the rich, do not share in the 
offices, that in all forms of oligarchy those who do not share in 
the constitution are more numerous than those who do, but it is 
implied in 3. 8. r280a 1 sqq, that there were oligarchies in which 
this was not the case. 

28. xatapponjoartes, as in Cc. 7. 1307 b g (cp. c. 11. 1314 b 32, 
Oavpaowow). We have xaratpovotyres in C. 10. 1312 a 10, I5 Sq, 
and xarappovey in 1312 @ 12. 

THs drafiags. Some light is thrown on what is meant by this 
word by Plut. Quaest. Gr. c. 59, of péy ud» Meyapeis 8: draftay rs 
moXsretas nuéAnoay rou adinparos, 

29. ofoy nai év OfPars pera tiv ey Oivopdrors pdyny xaxes 
woktrevondver %) Sypoxparia SiepOdpn. The wording of this passage 
is ambiguous, and we cannot be sure that we are right in inferring 
from it that the democracy the existence of which at Thebes after 
the battle of Oenophyta it clearly implies dated from that battle, 
and did not exist before it, for Aristotle may only mean that the 
maladministration of the democracy began then, but it is likely 
enough that this was the case. Nor do we learn from the passage 
when the democracy was overthrown, but its fall probably did not 
occur till after the Athenian defeat at Coroneia (Thuc. 1.113). The 
course of events in Boeotia after the battle of Oenophyta is disputed 
and obscure. Busolt’s view on the subject, whether it is correct or 

not, may be gathered from Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 3. 1. 320. 3. He 
places the battle of Oenophyta in B.c. 457 (ed. 2, 3. 1. 258. 1) and 
that of Coroneia in B.c. 447 (ibid. p. 422. 1). 

30. nai 4 Meyapdey 8° dragiay xai dvapxiav ArmOdyrev. Supply 
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Snpoxparia depbapn. Cp. Plut. Quaest. Gr. c. 59, “‘ rdébev dy Meydpos 
yévos duafoxuXoréy ;"” dni ris dxoddarou Snpoxparias, # cai ry madevroxiay 
éxoinge cal tHv lepooviiay, eropevero OSeapia TeXorovmnclav els Acddors 
dea rs Meyapexys. This 6ewpia was maltreated by certain Megarians, 
and then the narrative proceeds, of péy ot» Meyapeis & draftiav ris 
moXereias nuéAncay Tov adunparos xr. It seems likely that #rrmbévrey 
in the passage before us refers to the victory won by the returning 
oligarchical exiles over the commons of Megara (see note on 
13004 17), but this is not absolutely certain. As Richards points 
out, Hrrndévreay may refer, as in 1303 a 4, to a victory won over the 
Megarians by a foreign foe. 

81. xai dy Xupaxodcats mpd rijs rekwvos Tupavvidos, xal dv “PéBe & 
Sijpos wed rijs éwavacrdcews. It is not certain what should be 
supplied after év Supaxovoas and after 6 djpos, but I incline to think 
that we should supply in the former place ‘the democracy aroused 
contempt by disorderliness’ and in the latter ‘aroused contempt in 
a similar way.’ I take 6 &ajpos here to mean ‘the commons,’ not 
‘the democracy’; it was against the commons that the insurrection 
of the notables was directed (see Diod. 14. 97, quoted above on 
23). Some supply  Snpoxparia d&epOdpn after é» Supaxovcas and 
diepOdpn after é djpos, but I cannot think that this is right, for the 
democracy was overthrown at Syracuse dy, and not defore, the advent 
of Gelon as tyrant, and at Rhodes dy, and not 4e/ore, the insurrection 
against it. As to Syracuse, see Freeman, Sicily, 2. 126, and Busolt, 
Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 2. 785. The demos of Syracuse had recently put 
an end to the oligarchy of the Gamori and expelled them from the 
city with the help of the serfs who tilled the soil of the State. Both 
demos and serfs were probably to a large extent of Sicel origin, 
and it is likely enough that a demos of this kind, intoxicated by its 
triumph, would be disorderly and undisciplined. As to Rhodes see 
above on 23. 

84. dowep yap cSpa «td. Bonitz (Ind. 122 b 17) compares 
De Gen. An. 4. 3. 768 b 27, ty pév ydp xparoty (sc. rd werrépevoy) ri 
8¢ ob Kparoty moet roAvpoppoy td cumoTdyevoy, olov éxit rey aOAntay 
oupBalver dd thy moAvpaylay’ ba wAnbos yap rpopys ov Suvapévns rijs 
uoews xparety, Gor’ dyddcyow abfew nat Scapévew dpolay thy poppny, 
dAdoia yiveras rd pépn, nal oyxedor eviol ovrws Sore pndev doixévas rp 
mpérepor, sapanAncuy 8€ rourp xal rd wédonpa Td KaAovuEroy GaTupar’ 
nal ydp éy rovrp Od: pevparos } wvevpatos awérrov mAjOos, els pdpia rou 
mpoodmou sapeusreadrros, [rou (gou] xal caripou daiveras rd mpécaroy, 
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and De Gen. et Corr. 1. 5. 321 b 28sqq. Compare also Dio Chrys. 
Or. 17. 470R. In the passage before us we must supply rd capa 
before atédverOas (35), with POciperas (36), and with peraSdAAas (38) 
and aigdvoro (39). We gather from what Aristotle says that a whole 
consisting of parts, for instance a body or a State, must grow in such 
a way as to preserve a certain proportion or symmetry between its 
parts, otherwise it will be destroyed and may even change into 
a whoily different entity. I am not aware that Aristotle anywhere 
formulates this doctrine as clearly as he does here, but we trace 
some approach to it in Phys. 1. 5. 188 b 12. 8qq., where he tells us 
that rd jppoopévor POeiperat eis dvuppooriay, and in Fragm. 41. 14824 6 
(compared by Bonits, Ind. 7444 45), 1H dppovig rov oeparos dvarrior 
dariy » avappooria rod odparos, dvappooria 3¢ rot éuWoyou cdpares vécot 
cat doOevea nai aloxos. An overgreat increase of a part, indeed, is 
fatal to the identity not only of the whole of which it is a part, but 
also of the part itself (c. 9. 1309 b 27 sqq.). 

38. éviere 8¢ x.r.X. This would happen if, for instance, the 
human foot not only grew to be out of proportion to the body in 
size, but also underwent a disproportionate qualitative increase, e.g. 
in hardness, so that flesh and muscle stiffened into horn, and the 
foot became a hoof. Changes not unlike this were thought to 
occur in certain diseases, such as satyriasis (see above on 34), 
leontiasis, and elephantiasis, which were held to cause the human 
form to approach that of the satyr, the lion, or the elephant. See 
a paper by F. E. Hoggan, M.D., on the Leper Terra-Cotta of 
Athens in the Journal of Hellenic Studtes, 13. 101, where ‘the 
leonine aspect characteristic of leprosy’ is mentioned. 

40. otre nai wédeg «.7.d. Aristotle does not directly tell us 
anywhere how he proposes to prevent the disproportionate increase 
of a part of the State, but we can see from passages like c. 8. 
1309 a 20-26 and 8 (6). 5. 1320a 29—-b 16 how he would combat 
an increase of the poor. The measures suggested in c. 8. 13094 
20-26 would also serve to some extent to prevent a disproportionate 
increase in the numbers of the rich. 

1308 a. 1. olov 7d vTéw dwépew whhOos dv rats Sypoxpariats nal wodstelass. 
That a too great excess of poor is fatal to democracies, we have 
seen in 6 (4). 11. 1296a 16sqq. But why are democracies and 
polities mentioned alone? That the numbers of the poor may 
increase in oligarchies, we see, if we needed to be told it, from 
c. 12. 1316b 1o0sqq. But Aristotle would probably say that in 
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oligarchies the poor are not a part of the State (6 (4). 5. 12924 
39 8qq.), and that in them an increase of the poor would uot be an 
increase of a part of the State. As to the use in the Seventh (old 
Fifth) Book of the term ‘parts of the State’ see vol. i. p. 567. The 
change to which Aristotle refers may have occurred in recent times 
among ourselves, for I read in the Zimes, April 7, 1899, that ‘ what 
is certain is that the wage-earning class {in Great Britain] has 
greatly added to its numbers—probably out of all proportion to the 
increase in other classes of the community—during the past thirty 
years.’ 

3. cupBaive 8 éviore rodro nal 8d Tdyas, ‘and this’ (i.e. a change 
of constitution arising from the disproportionate increase of a part 
of the State) ‘ happens occasionally by reason of accidents also,’ as 
well as in consequence of insensible or unnoticed growth. The riya: 
referred to would not escape notice: cp. c. 6. 1306 b 148sqq. The 
Athenian Stranger in Laws 708 E is tempted to say és otde/s sore 
Gropdrrev ovder vouoberet, ruyas 8¢ xai Evpthopal ravroias riroveds savroiws 
yonoberotcs Ta wavyra Huey. 

olov éy Tdéparns x.t.d. ‘Hrrnéévrey, sc. ray Tapavrivey (cp. 8, arv- 
Xourray welj, SC. rev "AGyvaiey). As to the meaning of rév Mndiuar 
see note on 13414 28. This great defeat is placed by Diod. 11. 52 
in B.c. 473: see also Hdt. 7. 170 and Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 2. 
805 8q. ‘Ut contigit post Sembachiam cladem, qua Helvetiorum 
qui montes accolunt nobilitas paene tota occubuit; ceteri ferre 
liberum exilium quam plebis direptionibus et contumeliis patere 
maluerunt’ (Bodinus, De Republica, p. 235). 

6. nai év “Apye x.1.X., ‘and at Argos, those [who perished] on 
the seventh day of the month having been put to death by Cleomenes 
the Laconian, they were compelled to receive into the citizen-body 
some of the serfs.’ That of ey rg €83ény most probably means ‘ those 
who perished on the seventh day of the month’ appears from Plut. 
De Mulierum Virtutibus, c. 4, where we read as to the victory of 
Cleomenes, ryy 3¢ pdyny of pév €88dun A€yovrw lotapévou nvds, ol dé 
vouunvia yeverOas «.r.A. The first and seventh days of the month 
were sacred at Athens to Apollo (see C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant. 2. 
$44. 5), and probably at other places also, and there was evidently 
a tradition at Argos that the battle occurred on a day sacred to 
Apollo, though some thought that it occurred on the first and others 
(with whom Aristotle agrees) on the seventh. For é» rj éBdduy cp. 
Lucian, Pseudolog. c. 16, 6 d¢ ¢B8dpqp (Sc. rund elev), drs, Sowep ol 
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waives dv rais éBSdpats, kaxeivos dy rais éxxAnoiats émale nat dceyéXa ent 
maday eroviro Thy orovdyy Tov Snyov. The first and seventh days 
of the month were days on which Apollo was specially honoured 
at Sparta (Hdt. 6. 57), and the victory was no doubt attributed to 
aid rendered by Apollo, which would evoke all the more gratitude 
in the minds of the Spartans because Apollo was also one of the 
chief gods of Argos (Paus. 2. 19. 3: 2. 24. 1). Apollo was 
believed to have been born on the seventh of the month (Preller, 
Gr. Mythologie, 1. 187) and was therefore called ¢S3opayerqs (Phat. 
Sympos. 8. 1. 2), and it was remembered of Plato and Carneades 
that they were born, like Apollo, on the seventh (Plut. ibid.). See 
as to the seventh day of the month Leutsch and Schneidewin, 
Paroem. Gr.-2. 410 (§gh). Vict. remarks, ‘est autem obscurum 
quid hic valeat illud auctoris rap év rq €83dun: a diversis sane inter- 
pretibus longe aliter acceptum est, cum quidam ipsorum putarint 
tempus ostendere, et ipsum infaustum, alii vero locum. Ego facile 
crederem ordinem quendam certum in ea republica significare.’ 
Welldon accordingly translates ‘the members of the seventh order.’ 
It is conceivable that pvAZ or some such word should be supplied, 
and not mépa, for we read év rdévp é88dpm in an inscription of 
Tenos, a city divided into révo (Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 207. 2), 
but on the whole I prefer to supply npépg, at any rate till we are 
in possession of some fresh data on the subject. Cleomenes is 
distinguished as 46 Adcw» because there were other well known 
persons of the name, for instance the nomarch of the Arabian nome 
of Egypt under Alexander. Tév septoixey rivds, ‘some of the serfs,’ 
for this is the sense in which the word mepiowo: seems always to be 
used by Aristotle. Herodotus speaks of them as dotAa (6. 83, “Apyos 
d¢ dvBpay éynpdOn ovrw, Sore of SovAc: adtéwy Exxov wavra Td wpiyypara, 





dpxovrés re nal deérovres ds & ernBnoay oi rev Grodopéreov waides). It 
would seem that the serfs admitted to citizenship became the masters 
of the State. Plutarch, indeed (De Mul. Virt. c. 4), claims that the 
persons admitted to citizenship were not slaves, but Perioeci, using 
the word apparently in the sense in which we use it of the Lacedae- 
monian Perioeci, and it is of Perioeci of this kind that Gilbert 
(Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 75. 2) and Sus.* (Note 1518) understand Aristotle 
to speak, but the word does not appear to be used in this sense by 
Aristotle. 

8. nat év “AOyhvats «.7.A., ‘and at Athens owing to reverses by 
Jand the upper class came to be less numerous than before, because 
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during the Laconian War service in the army fell on citizens ‘taken 
from the service-list [and not on mercenaries].’ In Aristotle’s day 
the citizens were apt to leave service in the hoplite force to 
mercenaries (Demosth. Olynth. 3. 30). KardAoyo were kept at 
Athens of citizens who served in the cavalry ('A@. TA. c. 49. 
1, 8 sqq. with Sandys’ note), of citizens liable to serve as hoplites 
(including only the three higher property-classes, and not the Thetes, 
Thuc. 6. 43), and apparently also of trireme-oarsmen (Demosth. 
Or. 50. in Polycl. cc. 6, 16). It is to the two former lists, and 
especially to the second of them, that Aristotle here refers. This 
list included all Athenian citizens from eighteen to sixty years of 
age belonging to the three higher property-classes, except presuma- 
bly those who rendered cavalry service (see Gilbert, Constitutional 
Antiquities of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 315). A similar 
catalogue of of dy mAtcig seems to have been kept at Syracuse (Plut. 
Nic. c. 14): as to the cities of Boeotia see Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 
2. 588sq. The phrase éx xaradéyou orparevecOas Occurs in Xen. 
Mem. 3. 4. 1, and we read in ’A6, Tod. c. 26, ris yap orparelas yeyvo- 
péms dy rois rére xpévoie dx xaradéyov. In the last-named passage 
a diminution in the number of of émsecxeis cal rov Snpnov Kal rév edmdper 
is said to have occurred in the time of Cimon owing to ré orparev- 
ecOas ¢x xaradéyou, whereas in the passage before us Aristotle speaks 
of the yrdpiuos becoming fewer from the same cause during the 
Peloponnesian War. Isocrates in De Pace, § 86 sqq. traces losses 
extending over the whole period of the first Athenian Empire end- 
ing in the disappearance of many ancient families at Athens (§ 88 : 
cp. Diod. 13.97. 1). That the rich became fewer at Athens towards 
the close of the Peloponnesian War is evident from the fact that 
the task of equipping a trireme was then for the first time allowed 
to be divided between two trierarchs (Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta 
and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 370). The Chorégia for tragedy and 
comedy was also then allowed to be divided between two citizens 
(Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 404: Gilbert, ibid. p. 359). Aristotle does 
not say that a change of constitution resulted at Athens, but he may 
have thought that the constitution became more democratic in con- 
sequence of these losses. 

10. éwd tév Aaxwnxdy wédeqpov. For iwé Eucken (Praeposi- 
tionen, p. 74) compares c. 7. 1306 b 38. For rév Aaxemxdy wéAenor 
in the sense of the Peloponnesian War, cp. c. 4. 1304 b 14, rie 
wddepow row mpds Aaxedapoviovs. Cp, also Diod. 15. 25. 1, emi dé 
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roures & arnbeis Bousrixos siAcpos ériorn Aaxedaspovions wpis Bossrous dss 
rowvras airias. In Paus, 8. 48. 4 5 Aaxenxds wdAcpos is used of an 
early war between Tegea and the Lacedaemonians in the days of 
King Charillus or Charilaus. 

11. rodro, i.e. a change of constitution arising from the dispro- 
portionate increase of a part of the State, as in 3. 

whadvew yip «.1t.X. This explains why not a few democrats 
thought that the best means of preserving a democracy was to 
oppress and plunder the rich ([Xen.] Rep. Ath. 1. 4, 14). That 
when the rich increased in wealth without increasing in numbers 
a duvacreia often resulted is what we should expect from 6 (4). 6. 
1293 a 30 sqq. 

18. Suvactre(as. After this word Sus. would insert 1304 a 17, 
peraSdddove: b¢... b §, wpds woAdovs, but this change of order involves 
the insertion of a passage dealing with the ¢€ de al peraBodai, which 
is the subject treated in 1303 b 17-1304 b 5§, in the midst of 
a passage dealing with the 8’ 4 al perafoAai, the subject treated in 
1302 2 37-1303 b 17, for éx rou edWomphom, 1304 a 18, takes up 
the éx.of 1303 b 18, 21, 37, 13048 4, 10,14. Besides, the passage 
1304 a 17-b5 must not be severed from what immediately pre- 
cedes it in 1303 b 17-1304 a 17, for it stands in contrast to this, 
a transition being made from revolutions occasioned by insult 
to revolutions occasioned by a rise in reputation and greatness (see 
note on 1304a 17). 

peraBdddouc: 8° ai wodireiar xai dveuv ordcews x.7.d., ‘and con- 
stitutions change even without civil discord,’ etc. See note on 
1302b 3. Another way in which constitutions changed without 
civil discord was through a change in the value of the property- 
qualification (c. 6. 1306 b 6 sqq.: c. 8, 1308 a 35 sqq.). This is 
not mentioned here. 

14, tag dpOeiag. ‘EpOeia (‘canvassing for office’) occurs in the 
sing. in c. 2. 1302 b 4, but both it and ¢pdeveodas (16) are very rare 
words, 

Gowep dv ‘Hpaig. Heraea appears to have been under an 
oligarchy when this change was introduced (Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 
2. 130). The lot is spoken of as an antidote to ordow in Rhet. ad 
Alex. c. 3. 14248 12 .8qq. Compare the reason for which the lot 
was introduced in 1268 at Venice in the election of the Doge (De 
La Houssaye, Histoire du Gouvernement de Venise, 1.15: Yriarte, 
Patricien de Venise, pp. 340 8qq., 345), and also that for which the 
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practice of ‘imborsazione’ was introduced at Florence. The names 
of all who were to hold any of the magistracies for a long time 
to come were put into a bag or purse and drawn out from time to 
time when an office had to be filled. ‘It was thought that these 
‘* imborsations” would prevent much trouble to the city and remove 
the cause of those tumults which took place on the creation of 
magistrates from the number of candidates for office’ (Machiavelli, 
History of Florence, Book ii, c. 6: Eng. Trans., p. 81). ‘The lot 
was introduced at Basle in 1718 to prevent election intrigues. The 
only exception made was in the case of the Burgomaster and of 
envoys’ (Roscher, Politik, p. 369, note 13). See note on 1305 a 28 
as to the risks attending the filling of offices by popular election. 

15. éwoinoay, sc. ras dpyds, which is suppressed because it will 
readily be supplied (see note on 1296a 5). It is hardly likely, 
however, that all the offices, the military ones not excepted, came 
to be filled by lot. Still Aristotle seems to imply that the change 
amounted to a modification of the constitution in a democratic 
direction. . a 

16. nat 8° Sdtywpiay «7.4. Hence the advice given in c. 9. 
1309 a 338sqq. That a magistrate had special opportunities of 
overthrowing a constitution we see from Plato, Laws 715 A, sape- 
guddrrovres 8é GAAHAOUS (How, Gros ph wore mis ele dpyiy adixdperos 
énavacTy pepmmpivos réy Uumpoaber yeyoréres xaxéw: see also note on 
1310 b 2g. It is well known how many precautions were taken at 
Florence to prevent Ghibellines finding their way into office. 

17. ais tas dpxds tas nuplas wapidvas. Cp. Plut. Reip. Gerend. 
Praec. C. 10, Mopmnios 8¢ xal OprapBevaw Agiov pyre napidr eis ovryeAyTor, 
and [Demosth.] Epist. 3. p. 1481, els rd wodsreveoOas wapya. ‘Tas 
dpxas ras xupius, ‘the supreme magistracies.. The phrase recurs in 
C. 9. 1309 2 33 sq. and c. 10, 1310 b 20 and in 8 (6). 8. 1323 a 7: 
cp. 2. 8. 1268 a 23, 3. 6. 1278 b 10, 8(6). 6.1320 b 26, and 8 (6). 7. 
132ra 318q. In7(§).8. 1309 a 30 we read of dpyal xipsas rijs wods- 
reias, which is not quite the same thing. The expression af xvpsas 
dpxai does not seem to be of frequent occurrence outside the ome 
It does not occur in the *Aénraiav Hosreia. 

18. dowep dv "Qpep urd. Hestiaea in Euboea (nsitioned 
under that name in c. 4. 1303 b 32 8qq.) came to be often called 
by the name of Oreus, one of its demes, when after its revolt from 
Athens in gc. 446 its citizens were expelled from Euboea and 
their place was taken by 2,000 Athenian. cleruchs. Sus.* (Note 
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1529) and Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 64. 2, refer the change intro- 
duced by Heracleodorus to s.c. 377, when the State revolted from 
the Lacedaemonians (Xen. Hell. 5. 4. 56 sq.) and joined the new 
Athenian Confederacy, in which it appears under the title (“Eo }reaays 
(Hicks, Greek Historical Inscriptions, No. 81). This was, im fact, 
still the official name of the colony, though the name Oreus was 
more commonly used (Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 3. 1. 430. 2} 
According to Pausanias (7. 26. 4) some people even in his day 
called Oreus by its old name Hestiaea. Oreus lay on the coast 
a little to the west of Hestiaea (Baedeker’s Greece, p. 208). Comapare 
with the case of Heracleodorus at Oreus that of Leontiades at 
Thebes, who, holding the office of polemarch, introduced the Spartan 
Phoebidas and his troops into the Cadmeia and revolutionized the 
State (Grote, Hist. of Greece, Part 2, c. 76: vol. 10, p, 80 sqq.). 

20. xai, ‘or rather’: see Shilleto on Demosth. De Fals. Leg, 
C. 9O (102), dwdédwAe xal yéyorer doderns, where Phil. 3. c, 39, drdAade 
xa verdonxev 4) “EXXds, is compared, and cp. Thuc. 6. 60. 1, wdsre 
airois d3dxes éwi Evvapocig dAsyapyuy Kai rupaveixy wempayOa, See also 
notes on 12622 6 and 1335 b 40. 

én. Sd 7d wapd puxpdr, ‘further on account of the slightness of 
the difference between one thing and another.’ This source of 
constitutional change is marked off from ddsyepia because, while in 
cases of dAtywpla the peril is not overlooked but is made light of, 
here it is overlooked and escapes attention altogether. For ré mapa 
puxpéw see Bon. Ind. 562 a 28 sqq., where Anal. Pr. 1. 33. 47 b 38 is 
referred to among other passages, avrn pév oty 7 awarn yivera: ey Te 
wapa puxpdv' ws yap older dcaepoy elaeiy réde rede imdpyew H robe rede 
wavr) iwdpyew, ocvyxepouey (a passage evidently based on Plato, 
Phaedrus, 261 E sq., which Eaton quotes). Inc. 7. 1307 b 2 sq. 
and c. 8. 1307 b 32 rd puxpdéy takes the place of ré wapa puxpéy. AS 
to Ambracia see note on 1304 2 31. 

23. trav vopipev. The expression ra ydusya is used.in much the 
same sense as of wéuo in 4 (7). 2. 1324 6, 7 (see note), but in 
Plato, Crito, 53 C and Laws 793 A sqq. rd »épcua and of »épot are 
distinguished, the latter passage explaining ré »éyspa to be the un- 
written customs which are the best support of written laws. In the 
passage before us ra vdysua probably includes both written and un- 
written Jaw, so that Susemihl’s rendering ‘der gesetzlichen Zustinde’ 
(‘ of the legal order of things ’) is perhaps not far from the truth. 

25. cramenndy S$ nai rd ph dyudpudoy, gus ay cupmvedcy. 
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Here we enter on the class of ordvee caused by dvopordrns (c. 2. 
1302b 5). There may be dvoposdrys of race (i. e. ré» dvOpéray) or 
avopodrns of site (riéi» rérwv). The former is dealt with in 13034 
25—b 3, and the latter in 1303b 7-14. Aristotle does not say 
that unlikeness in either respect causes constitutional change, but 
only that it causes ordows. For ocracterudy (the adjective oraciac- 
rexds is not given in the Index Aristotelicus and does not appear 
to be used by Aristotle, though all MSS. have oracworixds in 3. 13. 
1284b 22), cp. c. 6. 1306a 38, where 1’ have cracwerixés and 
Ms P? and possibly Tf eracworsés. Aristotle has here before him 
Plato, Laws 708 D (where Plato may remember the experience of 
Thurii), ro 8 ad wavrodamdy és ratrd ~uveppunnds yévos traxctca: peév 
Timer rénor kavay raya dy ednoete paddov, rd 04 CUBHYEVCAL Kal Kabdmep 
txsrey (evyos cal’ éva els raurdv, Td Keydpevor, Eystpvojoas xpdvov wodoi «al 
wayxdaerov. Cp. also Plut. Lycurg. et Num. inter se comp. c. 4 sud fin., 
wédews orm oupwenvevxuias, and Sympos. 4. 1. 2, and Dion. Hal. 
Ant. Rom. 3. 10 sub fin., 4 8 tperdépa wus ddiaxéopnrds covey ere xat ddud- 
vaxtos, dre vedxrioros obca Kal dx wohday cuuopnri) bray, 7 paxpaw dei 
xpéver xai sabnpdray ravrodandy, iva xarapric Oy xal ravonras raparropevn 
al oracid(ovca Somep viv, See also Eth. Nic. 8. 4. 1156b 25 sqq. 
and 9. §. 1167a 11 sqq. As to 1d ps) éuddudo» see note on 1330 a 
26. It would seem from the examples adduced in what follows 
that Aristotle denies the name of épépvAo not only to Achaeans 
and Troezenians or to Lesbians and Chians, but also to Zanclaeans 
and Samians and to Amphipolitans and Chalcidians, though all 
four peoples were of Ionic extraction. Aristotle’s remark is illus- 
trated by our own experience in South Africa. ‘There is a native 
population in South Africa in varying stages of civilization, and 
there is a white population of diverse nationalities. There are 
descendants of Dutch settlers and of French refugees, a considera- 
ble German population, and a large number, but not a majority, of 
English people. It is not an easy matter to carry on the-adminis- 
tration of affairs in such a country, but it has been the aim of the 
Colonial Governments to weld together as one people those various 
nationalities ’ (Speech of Sir J. Gordon Sprigg, Zimes, August 5, 
1886). It will be noticed that in most of the instances given by 
Aristotle either the one stock or the other was expelled from the 
State. Conflicts of race were as bitter within the Greek City-State 
as conflicts of class. We notice also that after a time distinct races 
came to pull better together. The children born in the colony 
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would feel less removed from each other in race, and would agree 
better together, than the immigrants themselves had done, and the 
lapse of time would do something to improve the relations even of 
the latter to each other. Plutarch (Num. c. 17) gives an interesting 
account of the way in which he conceives that Numa at Rome 
sought to make the distinction between the Sabines and Romans 
less sharp (see note on 1319 b 19). 

26. Sowep yap 008 dx rod tuxdvros whiPous wédis yiyverac. 
Sus.? (Note 1531 b) refers to 4 (7). 4. 1326a 18 and to 4 (7). 8. 
1328 b 16, 4 yap wédts wAnOds dorw ob 1d ruxdy, GAAd mpis (onw 
adrapxes, which explains the passage before us. Not any and 
every body of men will serve to form a médcs: they must not be too 
many or too few (4 (7). 4. 1326 b 2 sqq.), nor all slaves nor all 
poor men (3. 9. 1280 a 32: 3. 12. 1283 18), nor all Advavoo 
(4 (7). 4. 1326 @ 18 sqq.); some of them must be fighting men 
(6 (4). 4. 1291 a 6 8qq.), some fit to be judges and members of the 
deliberative (1291 a 22 8qq.). They must be unlike (2. 2. 1261 a 
22 8qq.), yet not too unlike (6 (4). 11. 1295 b 218qq.). For éenep 
ovd¢ followed by otras ovdé, cp. Xen. Cyrop. 1. 6. 18, Aéyess ov, En, 
& sdrep, de dyol 8oxei, Sowep obdd yewpyot dpyot obdév heros, obras 
abd orparnyou dpyotvrus obdéy spedos elvas, 

27. 313 Sco. H8y cuvoixous eBdfavro  ewoixous, of weicror 
Stecragiacay. See in Rhein. Mus. 42. p. 424 O. Crusius’ remarks 
on the Greek proverbs, zolnody pe voor, iva od womjow tfouxov, and 
dmndus roy Evoixov® eisres rd é£¢Badder, Ard, ‘hence,’ because rd py 
éudpudocy is productive of ordoss. It is implied that cdpoune and 
drocxot Will not be dpéghudcc. The word civouxo is here used of 
those who join in founding a city, but it is not always used in this 
strict sense ; it is not, for instance, in Thuc. 2. 68. 5 and Diod. 14. 
g. 9, where the ovvowus spoken of might have been called éroceo:. 
Aristotle’s first two examples are of cvvo:xos, the rest of rocos. 
All his illustrations of éromo: are taken from colonies. States in 
Greece Proper, however, must sometimes have recruited their 
population with @so«o. The introduction of éroso: from the 
mother-city will hardly have been attended with the risks here 
described, though even éroxos from the mother-city would perhaps 
not be accounted éudégudce. It was when, as at Antissa and Zanclé, 
the @rowxos came not from a variety of alien sources, but from 
a single State which was not the mother-State of the colony, or 
when they belonged to an alien stock powerful in the vicinity, as 
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at Amphipolis and Argos Amphilochicum (Thuc. 2. 68. 5), or when, 
as at Syracuse, they formed a body of men accustomed to act 
together, that the operation of introducing érowmos was attended with 
most risk. The metoeci and other aliens to whom Cleisthenes 
gave citizenship at Athens probably came from a variety of sources, 
not from a single city or stock, and their successful fusion with the 
older citizens was no doubt due partly to this, and partly to the 
pains which Cleisthenes took to mingle the two elements of the 
citizen-body (8 (6). 4. 1319 b 19 sqq.: "AO. Hod, c. 21). “H&n, ‘ere 
now, cp. 6 (4). 2. 1289 b 5 sq., Xen. Mem. 4. 8. 5, oby dpae 
« . « Ore of "AOnnes Seaacral woAdhovis pév Fon pydéy ddccodvras Ady sapa- 
xGévres awrexrecvay, woddovs 84 Gdkxourras awéAvoay ; and Eth. Nic. 1. 1. 
1094 b 18 8q. ‘Hd with the perfect, as in Hist. An. 7. 6. 585 b 
7 s8q., is much less common than #3 with the aorist’ (Richards). 
A:eoraciacay is here intrans. as in Polyb. 1. 82. 4: it is used in 
a transitive sense in c. 4. 1303b 26 and c. 6. 1306 a 3. 

28. ofov Tpofnrlorg *Axatol cursxnoay IUPapw. ‘Cp. Solin. 2.1’ 
(Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 1. 398. 5)—Solin. 2. ro Mommsen. 
Some identify the expulsion of the Troezenians here mentioned 
with the expulsion by the demagogue Telys of the five hundred 
wealthiest citizens mentioned by Diodorus (12. 9. 2), but with 
doubtful correctness. The expulsion of the Troezenians probably 
occurred at a far earliet date. 

80. S0ev 1d Eyos cuvdBy trois IuBapiracs. The dyos at Athens is 
well known. We hear of an @yos also at Megara (Plut. Quaest. 
Gr. c. §9) and at Delphi (Plut. Reip. Gerend. Praec. c. 32. 
825 Asqq.), to say nothing of that which arose from the murder 
of Aesop there (Plut. De Sera Numinis Vindicta,c. 12). In the 
last-named chapter we read of a pimpa ris Aevcadias “Hpas with 
which Sybaris was afflicted—2ZuBapiras 34 gpdfwr (5 ‘AréAdwr) 
dwddvoww réy Kxaxdy, Srav rpicty ddAdbpas Adowvras rd pmpa ris Acvxa~ 
dias “Hpas—but whether this was identical with the dyes mentioned 
in the text does not appear. See as to the passage before us 
Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 2. 769. 1, where other crimes are noticed 
which were supposed to have led to the destruction of Sybaris. 

81. nal dy Couplorg LuBaptrar rots cuvoinijoaoww, sc. Seeoraglacay Or 
éoragiacay. Cp. Diod. 12. 11. 1, ddiyor 8¢ xpdvow dpovonoarres ol 
Covpin ordoe peyddy mweptéreroy ovn addyes’ olf yap spovmdpyovres 
ZuBapira ras pév aftodoyerdras dpxds davrois xpoodvepov, rds 3 evreAcis 
Trois Dorepoy mpoo'yeypapévors moAirass, cal ras yuvaixas ¢riBvew rois Oeois 
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govro Seiy wpéras piv ras wodiridas, torépas 8¢ rae perayemarrépas” spéc 
3¢ rovras Thy pew Uveyyus TH Woes yopay KaTEXANpovyour dawrass, TH 
aéppe xewevny ros éxjAvos’ yevoperns 8¢ Ssadopas dd ras ei poperes 
airias, of xpooypadévres Ucrepow wodtra: mAclovs nal xpefrwows deres 
auéxreway ayeddy dxavras tous xpouwapxorras YuBapiras (Aristotle says 
that the Sybarites were driven out) cai riv wikw atrot sargsancar, 
and Strabo, p. 263, vorepo» 8 of wepcyerdpevos (SuSaperas) owwed- 
Obvres éxguovy Sdiyor' pimp Bi Kal obroe ebdpnoay ind “AGrywaias 
nai Drow ‘EXAqvov, of cuvoencorres pév exeivass adixovro, xarapposporarres 
8¢ avréy rots piv dtexesplocavro. . . ry» 8¢ wi els Erepor réwow peeve Oupeay 
wAnoioy nal Goupiovs spoonydpevcay dnd xpnyns dpevipov. Busolt (Gr. 
Gesch., ed. 2, 3. 1. §23. 3) bases partly on this passage of Strabo, 
partly on other considerations, his conclusion that the colonization 
of Thurii from Athens and other parts of Hellas was preceded by 
a similar colonization of Sybaris, and that it was from Sybaris, 
and not from the subsequently founded colony of Thurii, that 
the Sybarite section of the colonists was expelled in consequence 
of the position of superior privilege assumed by it. Aristotle’s 
language in the passage before us, however, leaves no doubt that, 
in his view at any rate, the expulsion took place at Thurii. 

82. d&¢ oderdpas tis xepas, ‘in the view that the country 
belonged to them.’ Tie xépas means, I think, ‘the country,’ not 
‘the soil.’ Cp. Demosth. c. Aristocr. c. 177, as avrov ris yopas 
ofens. The extent to which the Sybarite members of the colony 
of Thurii carried their claims may be inferred from the fact that 
the name woAirees is given in Diod. 12. 11. 1 (quoted above on 
31) to their wives and daughters exclusively. So in Thera and in 
Apollonia on the Ionian Gulf the descendants of the first settlers 
were alone accounted ¢éAcv6epo: and were alone admissible to office 
(6 (4). 4. 1290 b 9 8qq.). In our own day, as has been noticed 
already, the ‘ burghers’ of the South African Republic, representing 
the original colonists, claim in a similar way to exclude the 
‘Uitlanders,’ or alien new-comers to the colony, from all real 
participation in political power. 

$8. nal Bufarrios «.r.A. Nothing is known of this event, or of 
the events at Antissa mentioned in the next line. The success 
of the people of Antissa in ridding themselves of the Chians is 
evidently contrasted with the failure of the Zanclaeans to rid them- 
selves of the Samians. It was a bold step on the part of a small 
Aeolian State like Antissa to receive a body of exiles belonging to 
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a powerful Ionian State like Chios. It was through receiving 
exiles from Colophon that the Aeolic city of Smyrna was detached 
from the neighbouring group of Aeolic States (Hdt. 1. 150). 
These Chian exiles probably hoped to repeat at Antissa the coup 
which had succeeded so well at Smyrna. 

35. ZayxAator $e Yaplous bwobefdpevor éfdweoor adroi. According 
to Hdt. 6. 22 sqq. the Zanclaeans did not invite the Samians who 
fled their country after the suppression of the Ionic Revolt to join 
them at Zanclé ; they invited the Ionians of Asia Minor in general 
to found a new Ionic colony at Calé Acté on the north coast of 
Sicily, no doubt with the object of strengthening the Ionic 
element in Sicily against the Doric and of strengthening Zanclé 
against the Sicels; it was a foe of Zanclé, Anaxilaus tyrant of 
Rhegium, who suggested to the Samians to give up colonizing Calé 
Acté and to seize Zanclé during the temporary absence of its 
citizens, who were occupied in besieging a Sicel city. The whole 
story is told by Herodotus (6. 22 sqq.): see also Freeman, Sicily, 2. 
109 sqq. ‘Eférecoy atroi contrasts the case of Zanclé with those 
of Byzantium and Antissa, in which the new settlers were expelled. 

86. xai "Awol\N\endra: of dv ro Edfeivy wévry x... The last 
five words are added to distinguish this Apollonia, which was 
a colony of Miletus, from other cities of the same name, and 
especially from Apollonia on the Ionian Gulf, which was a colony 
of Corinth and Corcyra. The busy seaport of the Euxine coast of 
Thrace with its two large harbours, situated, partly on an island, close 
to the southern horn of the deep bay of Bourgas, was, however, 
a very different sort of place from the quiet and ‘well-ordered’ city 
of Illysia nearly seven miles from the sea, as to which see note on 
1290b9. The Thracian city owed its name to its famous temple 
of Apollo (Strabo, p. 319: Head, Hist. Num. p. 236), and perhaps 
also to its Milesian origin, for one of the chief worships of the 
Milesian State was that of Apollo at Branchidae. It is said in the 
poem which passes under the name of Scymnus Chius (730 sqq.) 
to have been founded ‘ fifty years before the kingship of Cyrus,’ 
ie. in B.c. 610, but if it was founded by the philosopher 
Anaximander (Aelian, Var. Hist. 3. 17), who was apparently born 
in B.c. 611 and died soon after s.c. 547 (Diog. Laert. 2. 2), it must 
have been founded at least twenty or thirty years later. It deserves 
notice that the Megarian colony of Heracleia, which was founded 
on the south coast of the Euxine by Megarians and Boeotians 
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(Ephor. Fragm. 83: Miller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 1. 259) about the 
middle of the sixth century s. c. (Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 2. 487), 
and which was situated at about the same distance from Byzantium 
as Apollonia, was named after Heracles just as Apollonia was 
named after Apollo, probably because Heracles was born at 
Thebes and his mother Alceméné and son Hyilus had tombs at 
Megara (Paus. 1. 41: cp. Justin, 16. 3. 4). Apollonia was in all 
likelihood founded a good deal earlier than Heracleia, but the 
resemblance of the names of the two colonies suggests that the 
latter may have been founded in rivalry with the former. The 
Euxine (Ed{fevos, not Evgevos, probably because it received its name 
from the Milesian settlers on its shores) is here called by its full 
title: more usually Aristotle speaks of it as 6 Udésros (5 (8). 4. 
1338b ar: 7 (5). 6. 1305b 36, 1306a 9). We read in c. 6. 
1306 a 7 8qq. of an oligarchy at the Pontic Apollonia which was 
overthrown by citizens attacking dishonest office-holders, but 
whether the incident mentioned in the passage before us was 
connected with the fall of this oligarchy it is impossible to say. 

88. nal Xupaxodovo. «7.4. As to this passage see Grote, Hist. 
of Greece, 5. 318, note. The ‘aliens and mercenaries’ referred to 
were already citizens before the fall of the tyranny of Thrasybulus 
—they had been made citizens by the tyrants (Diod. 11. 72. 3)— 
but now the Syracusans made them citizens, rendering them how- 
ever—and this important fact Aristotle does not mention—inad- 
missible to office (Diod. ibid.). It was the infliction of this 
disability on men who, as Grote says, had been the first citizens 
of the State under the tyrants, that led them to rebel. They 
rebelled, in fact, not because they were citizens of a different stock 
from the rest, which is the cause assigned by Aristotle for their 
rebellion, but because the citizenship conferred on them was of an 
inferior kind. ‘ This is not a case properly adducible to prove the 
difficulty of adjusting matters with new-coming citizens’ (Grote). 
Sus.” (Note 1538) seeks to reconcile Aristotle's account with that 
of Diodorus by taking pera rd rvpaymed exclusively with éoraciacay 
and not also with somodyevn, but it seems hardly possible to get 
over the difficulty in this way. 

perd ra trupayxd. See note on 1270b 12. 

rods §dvoug Kal tods pic8oddpous. Kail is here explanatory (see 
note on 1257b 7). The addition of xai rove psobudspous, however, 
also serves to place the step in its full significance before thé 
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reader. To make fro citizens was a-strong measure, but to make 
peo Oodépo: citizens was a still stronger one. MicOoddpos were both 
disliked and despised in Greece (Plato, Laws 630 B: Demosth. c. 
Aristocr. c. 123). _Wyttenbach (Index to Plutarch, s. v. psoB8oddpos) 
remarks, ‘In vita Dionis psoSopdpos dicuntur Dionysii milites, gévoe 
Dionis milites. Attamen aliquoties Dionis milites dicuntur p:c6o- 
épos, sed ex persona Syracusanorum, qui iam Dionis féous odisse 
incipiebant.’ See note on 1310b 12, é row dipov kai rod wAnOovs. 


2. nai “Appurodiras «1.4. The people of Amphipolis were rash. 1803 b. 


The city lay in the immediate neighbourhood of the powerful 
Chalcidian Confederacy, the cities composing which had from the 
first viewed with jealousy its colonization by Athens (Busolt, Gr. 
Gesch., ed. 2, 3. 1. 560), and to admit a body of Chalcidians to 
citizenship was to incur a great risk. This soon became evident. 
The newly-made Chalcidian citizens, strong in the support of the 
neighbouring Confederacy, expelled most of the older citizens of 
Amphipolis (cp. c. 6. 1306 a 2 sqq.). It is possible that Amphipolis 
was already on friendly terms with the Chalcidian Confederacy 
when it decided to admit these new citizens; it is, however, also 
possible that the step prepared the way .for the close relation in 
which we find Amphipolis standing to Olynthus, the head of the 
Chalcidian Confederacy, in B.c. 365-4. Schafer (Demosthenes, 2. 
g) takes the latter view. In any case the victory of the Chalcidian 
settlers at. Amphipolis strengthened the hold of Olynthus on the 
city and secured to the Chalcidian Confederacy the important 
bridge over the Strymon at Amphipolis which was a main means 
of communication between Macedon and Thrace, much no doubt 
to the dissatisfaction of Macedon. Amphipolis was, in fact, in 
B.C. 365—4, not long in all probability after the event here mentioned 
by Aristotle, ‘a free Greek city inhabited by a population in the 
main seemingly Chalkidic, and in confederacy with Olynthus’ 
(Grote, Hist. of Greece, 10. 344, who refers to Demosth. c. 
Aristocr. c. 150). Hence Timotheus, seeking in that year to 
recover Amphipolis for Athens, attacked and took many Chalcidic 
towns allied with Olynthus (Diod. 15.81: Deinarch. c. Demosth. 
c. 14, c. Philocl. c. 17). Olynthus was thus weakened, and ‘the 
most effective barrier against Macedonian aggrandizement ’ broken 
down (Grote, 10. 525). The coins both of Amphipolis and of the 
Chalcidian Confederacy have a head of Apollo on the obverse, in 
the former however facing, in the latter in profile (Head, Hist. 
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Num. pp. 185, 190). It is probable that some of the Amphipo- 
litans who were exiled by the Chalcidian intruders on the occasion 
referred to in the text lived to see with vengeful exultation the 
destruction of Olynthus by Philip of Macedon in B.c. 348. For 
the qualifying addition of of wAcicro: atréy cp. Strabo, Book 7 
Fragm. 11, ¢& de (sc. wédewr) torepoy éxBaddAdpevos (oi KaAnsdeis) 
auvnrBoy cis piay of mdeiovs avrav. 

3. [oracidLove: 8&—7. Svres|. I agree with Sus. and others 
that this paragraph is not in place here. Sus.* thinks that there ts 
no other place to which it can fitly be transferred, but it has 
been already suggested in the critical and explanatory notes on 
13018 39, oracid{ovow, that it should be inserted after that word. 

4. dv pév rais ddtyapxiats. In aristocracies also, it would seem 
(c. 7. 1307 a 23 Sqq.). 

5. wpdérepov, in c. 1. 1301 a 33 8qq. It is no objection to the 
proposed transposition that, if we place 1303 b 3-7 after 1301 a 39, 
cracta(overs, the reference in xaOdsrep elpnra wpérepor will be to what 
has been said eight lines above. Reference is made in a similar 
way to passages equally near or nearer in 4 (7). 7. 1328a 11, where 
dep cipnras mpérepoy refers to 1328 a 1 8qq., in 4 (7). 9. 1328 b 29, 
where xaOdsrep eiroper refers to 1328 b 24-28, and in De Caelo, r. 1. 
268a 19, where Sowep eipnra: refers to 268 a 13 8qq. 

7. oracidLoucs 82 dviore ai wéders kai Sid Tods téwous K.T.A. Kai 
&d rots réwovs stands in tacit contrast to da rovs a»Opamovs, Or in 
other words da rd px dudpvdos, which is the origin of ordois dealt 
with in what precedes, if we remove 1303 b 3-7 to another place. 
See note on 1303 a 25. Cp. Plut. Solon, c. 13, of & "A@yvaios . . . 
Thy swadaay aitis ordow vnép ris moXrelas écragia{oy, doas 9 xepe 
dsvadopas «lyev, cis rocavra pépn tis wddews Saordons. Cities, both 
Greek and other, were often built partly on an island close to the 
coast and partly on the mainland itself: so Cnidus, which Strabo 
calls 3irodcs on this account (p. 656), Apollonia on the Euxine 
(note on 1303 a 36), and also Aradus and Tyre. ‘Comme Arad, 
Tyr avait une partie insulaire od sélevaient ses temples et ses 
arsenaux, une partie continentale qu’on appelait la vieille Tyr, Palae- 
Tyros’ (Maspero, Hist. Ancienne des Peuples de ]’Orient, p. 192). 
We read of the Aradians in Polyb. §. 68. 7, nh» dcadopay ry 
mpovmdpxoucay avrois mpds GAAnAove Karéraveer (Avrioxos), dcadvoas tous 
dy ri mop mpds Tovs riy freipoy xaroKovvras tay "Apadio». Part of 
Clazomenae, again, was on an island, part on the mainland 
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opposite to it, and the two parts did not pull well together. The 
interest of those who dwelt in the island would be to favour the 
masters of the sea, for instance Athens; the interest of those who 
dwelt on the mainland would be to favour Persia. So in 
Thuc. 3. 34 Persia finds it easier to win Colophon than Notium, 
the seaport of Colophon. We are reminded of the feud between 
Plymouth and Plymouth Dock in Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 
‘ Johnson affecting to entertain the passions of the place was violent 
in opposition ... No, no! I am against the Dockers; I am a 
Plymouth man. Rogues! Let them die of thirst. They shall not 
have a drop!’ The relations between England and Ireland might 
have been better if the two countries were not severed by the sea. 

9. of dat Xdtpw, sc. cracid{over. Sus. and Mr. E. L. Hicks 
(Greek Historical Inscriptions, No. 76) follow Sylburg in reading 
Xurg@ in place of Xvrp@, referring to Corpus Inscr. Att. 2. pp. 397, 
423, with which Sus. compares Ephor. Fragm. 136 (Miller, Fragm. 
Hist. Gr. 1. 271), and it is much in favour of their view that the 
phrase of éri Xurg occurs in the inscription, and that r and rp 
are easily confused (see critical note on 1338 b 23), but Strabo 
(p. 645) has Xtrptoy, and this fact lends some support to the 
reading Xtrpp here. There was a town Called Xurpos in Cyprus, 
and another called Xurpérods in Thrace (Theopomp. Fragm. 150: 
Miller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 1. 304). Why én Xurpo, not é» Xurpe? 
Is eri here = éy, or does it mean ‘near’ (cp. Soph. Philoct. 353, 
rast Tpolg wépyapa) ? 

10. nat "A@4ynow «.r.A. "AOi»now, ‘in the Athenian State,’ as in 
2.7. 1267b 18, 3. 2. 1275b 35, 6 (4). 4. 1291 b 24 etc, not 
specially ‘at Athens,’ for evidently "Aéj»jow includes the Peiraeus. 
Compare the use of é» Aaxedaiyon in 2. 5. 12634 35, where see 
note. Aristotle does not say of the Athenian citizens resident at 
the Peiraeus and of those resident at Athens what he says of the 
two sections of Clazomenians, that they cracid{oves mpis dAAnAous, 
though that did come about in the days of the Thirty (Xen. Hell. 2. 
4. 24 8qq., 35-37), but only that there is a difference of political 
sentiment between them. Perhaps, however, this was more due to 
a difference of class and occupation, the Peiraeus being full of 
yavras Kat xedevords xal xvBepvyras (Plut. Themist. c. 19 sud fin.), 
than to residence on a distinct site. The site of Eleusis was 
distinct from that of Athens, but no great difference of political 
sentiment seems to have resulted. 
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12. évy roig woddpows. Aristotle implies that the thing did not 
happen much in marches in time of peace. 

15. peylory pér odv ur... ‘the greatest severance is perhaps 
that of virtue and vice.’ This is so because it involves a difference 
of soul and of character (Poet. 2. 1448 a 2 sqq.), a difference 
in respect of goods of the soul, not external goods (4 (7). 1. 13235 
6sqq.). It is only on a severance of this kind that Aristotle con- 
sents to base the distinction of slave and free, well-born and low- 
born (1. 6. 1255. 39 Sqq.). Mev od» has nothing to amswer to it, 
but it is perhaps virtually taken up by &» pla nal 4 clpapevy cori, 
i.e. ‘but the severance we have mentioned is a severance, though 
a minor one.’ 

Sidoracig. We expect rather dadopd, but Plato (Rep. 360 E) 
had spoken of the d&doracs of the ddnos and the dixasos. 

16. xai odrw 84. See note on 1296 b 5. 

paddov, sc. ddoracis darsv. 

C. 4. 17. ylyvorra: pév ody x.7.. Aristotle’s reference to the effect of 
small differences of locality in producing ordoes leads him to notice 
other minute causes of ordow. Méy ot» introduces a summing-up 
of what has just been said, in order that a further statement may be 
added to make the exact extent of Aristotle’s assertion clear. Some 
might infer from his remarks that ordois is in his view concerned 
with things of trivial moment, and Aristotle hastens to correct this 
impression by adding that though the occasions of ordous are often 
small (I do not understand him to mean that they always are), the 
things with a view to which recourse is had to ordocs are great, and 
indeed that small discords are most fruitful of result when they arise 
within the circle of those who are supreme in the State (é» rots «upus, 
19). In 1303 b 17—1304 b § we have to do with the e€ dp of cot- 
stitutional change, its immediate occasions, not its profound causes. 
We see this from the recurrence of é« in 1303 b 18, 21, 37, 13044 
4, 10, 14, 18 (see note on 1303a 13). That disagreements often 
arise dx puxpo» we have been told in 2. 5. 12634 17 sqq. We 
read in De Gen. An. 5. 6. 785 b 36 e0pOaprov rai edxivyrow rd puxpor. 
Solon had said of the beginnings of Até (Fragm. 13. 14), 


dpxn & €£ ddlyou ylyvera Sore wupds, 
dravpn pév rd wporoy, dunpy dé redevrG, 
and a similar thought may be traced in Soph. Aj. 1077 sq. : Eunp. 
Fragm. 415 Nauck (411, ed. 2), 
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puxpod yap é¢x Aapsrypos ‘Idatoy Aéras 
. «« Bpncee dy rs, 

and 424 Nauck (420, ed. 2): Demosth. in Lept. c. 162 (already 
referred to in vol. i. p. 525, note 2): Polyb. 3. 7. 7, éredy dverus 
wey cx TeY TUydyrey wWoAAGKS Ta PepoTa TeY mpaypdreoy: Tac. Ann. 4. 
32 sub fin. Compare also De Caelo, 4. 3. 310b 26, xalros dviore 
cai ravra ¢€ airéy peraBaddet, kal puxpas yevopévns év rois to xunoews 
rd pév els tyieiay Epyera: rd 8° aig adfyy. Aristotle does not con- 
sider whether constitutional change is not sometimes prevented, 
as well as brought about, by small things. It should be noticed 
that the instances which Aristotle gives in what follows of ordces 
arising from small causes seem all to be taken from oligarchies 
(cp. c. 6. 1306 a 31 sqq.). Quarrels would be especially frequent 
and mischievous in oligarchies. 

19. pddtora 82 x.7.A. Kal al pexpal, sc. ordeas, ‘even small 
discords’ (much more great ones): cp. 30, xai rd dv abrg pixpdy 
duagrnpa. Plato had said in Rep. 545 D, saca woNsreia peraBdddn 
€£ avrot rov fxovros ras dpyds, Grav dv air@ rovrp ardos eyyévytat, 
Gpovoourros 8¢, xiy wavy ddiyor 3, ddivaroy xunOjva. Compare also for 
the thought De Gen. An. 4. 4.771 @ 11, 7a pe» ob» puxpdy srapexSai- 
vorra Thy huaw (SC. rey rixropéver) (hv elobev, rd 4 wdeioy ov (qv, Srav 
dy rois xuploe rov (iv yévra rd apa guow, and Hist. An. 8. 2. 
5902 2, dove dydov ore nal ev ty €€ apyns ovordca deapialov tiwis 
peraBdddorros re peytOe, dav 9 dpxoedds, yiveras rd piv Oprv rd & 
dppev. 

20. ofov ouvéBy nai dv Xupaxodaass dv trois dpxatots xpdvois. Kai 
¢v Supaxovoas, ‘for example in Syracuse’ (see note on 1266 a 36). 
If Busolt is right (Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 2. 785. 2), this feud arose under 
the oligarchy of the Gamori at Syracuse shortly before it was 
overthrown by the demos and the serfs (see note on 1302 b 31), 
an event followed by Gelon’s seizure of Syracuse in B.c. 485. For 
év rois dpxains xpdvois Cp. 3. 14. 3285 b 13, él rey apxalay xpdray, 
and 7 (5). §. 1305 7, éi ré» dpyaiw», and see note on 1285 a 30. 
This story and that told about Delphi in 37 sqq. are told with 
added details in Plut. Reip. Gerend. Praec. c. 32, where we read, 
év 8€ Zupaxovoas Svoiy veavioxay cuvnbwr, 6 piv Tov épepevov rou éraipov 
aBow GrrAdacew sPbapey arodnuovvros’ 6 8 éxeivep swadtw dSozep 
avraroti8ors USpw dpolyevoe Toy yuvaixa’ ray 3¢ mpecBurépew ris els 
BovAry mwapeAbay éxeAevcey duorépavs €A\avvew smpiv drodécas xai dva- 
gAncOjvas thy wédw an airéev ris ExOpas’ ov pay Execoev, GANG Kai ex 
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rovrov oracuicayres €xl cupdopais peydAas THY dpiotyy wodireiay awe- 
tpevay. Plutarch not only, like Aristotle here, tells the two stories 
together, but also, as U. Kohler points out (Rhen. Aus. 53. 491), 
prefixes to them a remark very similar to that made by Aristotle in 
1303 b 26 sqq., obderds Frrov re sohirixg mpoonce ravra (i.e. ras €x 
mpayyareay Kat mpockpovopdrey idle Suadopds) lacba xai xpoxara- 
AapBdvey, Srws ra per ov8e Gros fora, ra 8é wavoera rayéws, ta 8 ov 
Anwerat péyeOos ovde ayyeras ray Snpoviwr, GAN ev avrois pevet Tots 
diapepopevars, airéy re smpogéxovra xai gpd{ovra rots dAdow os Wace 
Koway kul pixpa peyddww aira xaficrara, mapopbevra nai pi) truxévra 
Gepareias dv dpyy pndé wapiryopias. Kohler thinks that Aristotle 
and Plutarch derive the stories from some common source in 
which they were narrated together and the moral was drawn as 
to the duty of the statesman which both of them draw. It should 
be noticed, however, that the two stories are told by Plutarch in 
a different order, the Delphian story coming first and the Syracusan 
second, and the intervening story about Hestiaea being omitted ; 
that no mention is made by Plutarch of the point on which 
Aristotle especially insists, the fact that the two young Syracusans 
belonged to the ruling class; and that the moral drawn by Plutarch 
is not the same as that drawn by Aristotle, for while Plutarch advises 
that private feuds should be prevented from spreading to public 
affairs, Aristotle’s advice is that feuds about small matters arising 
between members of dading families should be prevented from 
ending in a conflagration involving the whole State. If Aristotle 
and Plutarch, therefore, used a common source, one or other of 
them must have failed to follow it closely. Other hypotheses are 
possible. It will be observed that the two stories told by Plutarch 
are love-stories, and that he does not tell the story of the two 
brothers who quarrelled over an inheritance at Hestiaea. This 
fact suggests that the source from which the two stories came 
to him may have been a collection of "Eporied, possibly that of the 
Peripatetic Ariston of Ceos, from whom he gets the story that the 
hostility between Aristides and Themistocles at Athens began in 
a love-quarrel (Aristid. c. 2, and Themist. c. 3, where the account 
ends, ¢x 0 rovrov dcerédour xal wepl rd Snpdoia oractd{ovres, Words 
which remind us of the passage quoted above from Reip. Gerend. 
Praec. c. 32). Whether the more detailed form in which Plutarch 
gives the two stories came ultimately from the ‘ Constitutions’ 
ascribed to Aristotle, as has been suggested in vol. ii. p. xix, it 
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is impossible to say, but Ariston of Ceos would no doubt be 
acquainted with the ‘Constitutions.’ 
22. dv tats dpyais Svrev. Kohler remarks (Rhein. Mus. 53. 
490, note) that ‘these words should not be taken to refer to the 
holding of definite offices, a view which has often been taken of 
their meaning, but to indicate that the two Syracusans belonged 
to the ruling class.’ His interpretation of them suits the passage 
before us well, for it is a little surprising to hear of two veavloxoc 
holding office, and also of one of them being absent from the 
State, though in office, unless indeed his office was a military 
office. The word veavioxo:, however, must not be pressed too 
much, for one of the »earioxos was old enough to have a wife, 
and the use of é& rate dpyais civ in 6 (4). 15. 1299 b 2 8q., 
where it seems clearly to mean ‘to be in office,’ makes against 
Kéhler’s view. Looking to this passage we shall probably be 
right in interpreting the phrase in the same way in c. 3. 1302 b 
6 sqq., c. 6. 1305 b 2 sqq., c. 8. 1309 a 3, and the passage before. 
us: cp. c. 8. 13082 5 8q., 6 (4). 4. r290b 12, and Thuc. 8 89. 2. 
23. éraipos dy ms, ‘a person, though being his comrade’: cp. 
C. 10. 1312 b 16, xndeoris dy, We expect drepos in place of ris 
(so Coray, placing it before éraipos), but cp. Philipp. "Apyupiov 
"Adanopés, Fragm. (Meineke, Fragm. Com. Gr. 4. 469), 
ay yap avaby ris, ebbds erepos Fpnacey, 

and Epicrat. Inc. Fab. Fragm. (Meineke, 3. 371), 
Adxavdy ris hy orpoyyvAoy elvas, 
wolay 8 dddos, dévdpoy 8 érepos. 

25. ds abrév dOeiy. Cp. Rhet. 2. 23. 1398 a 24 sq. (Bon. Ind. 
872b 2). If adultery was a criminal offence at Syracuse, as it was 
at Heracleia and Thebes and elsewhere (see note on 1306 a 36), 
the aggrieved husband might have prosecuted the adulterer, though 
the fact that he was the original offender would probably have told 
against him in the lawcourt. But we hear nothing of any resulting 
lawsuit, only of a orders and didoracis. 

26. Sectaciacay, here transitive (see note on 1303 a 27). 

Sidwep dpyopdvev x.t.A. Téa» roovrev, ‘the feuds which we have 
described,’ cp. c. 8.1308 a 31, ras ray yoopiper pidovenaias xal ordoes. 
Aristotle’s precept is based on an early medical precept, which may 
be traced in Theogn. 1133, 

Kupye, srapovos ido xaxov xaramavooper apyiy, 
(yripev 8 Ones Gdppaxa propre, 
VOL. IV. Y 
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quoted by Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paroem. Gr. 2. 308, im their 
note on the proverb dpxj» laoOas wodd Adwov ff reAevrq, Where they 
also refer to Ovid, Rem. Amor. gt sq. and Pers. Sat. 3.64. Com- 
pare too Xen. De Re Equestri, 4. 2, and Hippocr. Aphor. vol. ii 
p- 716 Kin. 

28. tév jyepéver nai Suvapdver. Cp. Plato, Gorg. 525 E, dads 
yap... dx rav duvapsvew alot nal ol oddpa warnpol yryrduevos deOpeswor. 

dy dpxn Yap yiyveras 1d dudompa, ‘for the error arises m a 
starting-point ’ (or ‘ source’) The error referred to is the initial 
feud. Aristotle is led to speak of the ruling class as a starting- 
point, because the Greek word for ‘rule’ means also ‘ beginning.’ 
Compare the similar play on the word in the De Pace of Isocrates, 
§ 101, 105. Aristotle perhaps remembers Plato, Laws 792 C, 
Zon. yap ol» tiv § roaiey wpakie dapbopt peylory wacker é» dpys yp 
ytyvera: éxdavore rpopis. Cp. c. 1. 1302 a 6,and De Anim. Motione, 
J. JOI b 24, Gre 8 panpd peraBods ywopern cx dpx® peyddas mal wodAds 
sout diadopas dober, obx ddndow olov rod ofaxos dxapuide v1 pethovapsévow 
KOAAH 1 THe wpspac yiverau perdorams: De Gen. An. 1. 2. 716 b 3 
sqq., 4. I. 766a 28 8qq.. and 5 7. 788 a Xi, puxpal peracrdces 
peyddep alrias yivoyras, ov os avrds, GA)’ dray ovpBaivy apyyy cuppera- 
Bdd\XrAur al yip dpxal peyéOe odom pee Tp Suvdues peydAas elciv, rouro 
yap dors rd dpyiy elvas, rd adriy pew alriay elu woddGy, ravens 8 Dro 
drobev unddr, together with Fragm. Aristot. 85, 3491 a 2 sqq. 

ZO. 4 8 dpxh Adyerar fuscw alvac wavréds. As to this familiar 
proverb see Eaton’s note and that of Leutsch and Schneidewin in 
Paroem. Gr. 2. 13. 

80. dyddoydy dor. wpds Ta dy Tog GAdoig pépeors, ‘ bears a similar 
proportion to the errors in all the other parts,’ i.e. is half of the 
whole, and therefore is equal to them, as they can be no more. 
Cp. De Caelo, 1. 5. 271 b 6 sqq., and especially 11, rovrov & atrse 
Gre) dpy) Surdper peiLer h weyeBer, Sudeep rd év dpyi psxpay cv vp vedevry 
yiveras tappéyebes. 

Sl. hws 8@ «.7.4., ‘and broadly’ (i.e. whether they arise wsepi 
éperixhy alriavy, like the one at Syracuse just referred to, which 
involved the whole State in its consequences, or not). 

82, oloy dv ‘Eonalg «.7.A. As to Hestiaea see note on 1303 a 
18. As to ra Mndsed see note on 1341 2 28. This quarrel appears 
to have happened between the battle of Plataea and the reduction 
of Hestiaea by Athens in p.c. 446. It is likely that the dissatisfied 
brother brought his case before a court of law, but without success. 
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Hestiaea was probably under,an oligarchy at the time (Gilbert, Gr. 
Staatsalt. 2. 64. 2), and the Jaw or the lawcourts of an oligarchy 
may have favoured the richer suitor. ‘Arodaivew rj odciay is 
a technical expression: cp. 'A6. od. c. 4. 1. 8, and [Demosth.} 
Or. 42. in Phaenipp. cc. 1, 11, 14. It will be noticed that in 35 the 
treasure discovered by the father is distinguished from 4 ovoia, 
perhaps because it was less unequivocally the property of the 
deceased man. This treasure may have been a treasure buried by 
the Persians like that discovered by Ameinocles the Magnesian, as 
to which compare (with Eaton) Hdt. 7.190. See Schneider's note. 
But it may also have been a treasure ‘laid up’ by some Greek ‘ for 
himself and his family’: cp. Plato, Laws 913, where we learn what 
was thought of those who took up such treasures. 

87. nal dv Aedpoig x.7.4. The story is thus told by Plutarch, Reip. 
Gerend. Praec. c. 32, olor é» AeAgois 5 peyoros héyeras yeréobas vewre 
ptopos bxd Kparnros, ob péAAwr Ovyarépa yapety Opyidaos 6 Sddudos, efra 
Tov Kparipes avrouares éwi rais crovdaio pécov payévros olemcodpevos cai 
xaraheray ry vondmy anjrGe pera rou warpés’ 6 8¢ Kparns dAlyor vorepop 
@vovesy avrois troBadav xpucioy rs tH” lepay, xarexpnanoe rov "Opyidacy 
nai rox ddeAcbdy dxpirovs, kai waduy ray pidev rivds xai olxeley Ixerevovras 
év rp lep@ ris Lpovaias decide’ wodAdy 8¢ roovrey yeropévey, aroxrelvarres 
ol AcAgoi rév Kpdryra cal roves cracidcavras éx rév xpnpdroy évaymay 
mpocayopevOerrey Trois kirw vaovds arypxoddéunoay, See also Aelian, Var. 
Hist. 11. 5. The name of the defaulting bridegroom should 
perhaps be Orsilaus, not Orgilaus. At the marriage-feast in the 
house of the bride’s father, at the close of which the bride would 
be conducted in procession to her new home, and in the presence 
of many of her relations and friends the cratér, or vessel for mixing 
wine and water, burst asunder just when the libations were being 
made, the worst moment at which the mischance could happen. 
U. Kohler (Rhein. Aus. 53. 487) takes the xé#rw vaol of Plutarch to 
be three temples in a line with a fourth, identified by him as that 
of Athene Pronaia, the foundations of which have been traced 
below the road leading from Arachova to Delphi, a little before it 
crosses the brook which flows from the fountain of Castalia (see 
Frazer, Pausanias, 5: 251), but the point is uncertain. Aesop seems 
to have met a siniilar fate at Delphi to that which befel Orgilaus 
and his brother (Plut. De sera numinis vindicta, c. 12: Aristoph. 
Vesp. 1446 sqq. Didot). Vict. and many after him have compared 
the story of the jilting of a girl of the Amidei family at Florence by 
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young Buondelmonte (Machiavelli, Hist. of Florence, Book ii : Eng. 
Trans. Bohn, p. 50). The Emperor Frederick the Second, Machia- 
yelli adds, took the side of the Amidei and Uberti, who drove out 
the Buondelmonti, ‘and so our city came to be divided into Guelfs 
and Ghibellines, as the whole of Italy was for a long time.” How- 
ever, Orgilaus had a better case than Buondelmonte, for the latter 
had no ill omen to plead. It is not surprising that Delphi was 
much troubled with ordow, for, to begin with, it was a small State, 
and small States were more troubled with ordois than large (6 (4). 
II. 1296a 9 sqq.), and then again we can easily imagine how 
many opportunities of lawful and unlawful gain the authorities of 
the Delphic temple must have possessed (see for instance Diod. 14. 
13), and how keen in consequence must have been the struggle for 
political power and control over the temple. Inscriptions recently 
discovered at Delphi have shown also how much profit of a lawful 
kind the Delphians and their phratries derived from the influx of 
strangers desirous of consulting the oracle (see Buchheim, Beitrage 
zur Geschichte des delphischen Staatswesens, 1. 21 8qq.). 

88. S:agopis. See note on 1334b 37. 

dydvero, sc. 9 Scapopd. For the construction compare 13042 4 
sqq. and 10 sqq., and see Vahlen’s note on Poet. 4. 1449 8 9. 

1. olonodperds 7. odprrepa. Not, as Vict., ‘cum enim sponsus 
ominatus esset quendam gravem casum, but, as Welldon, ‘ inter- 
preting as an omen of evil some accidental occurrence’: compare 
Plutarch’s narrative (quoted on 1303 b 37) and also Xen. Cyrop. 1. 
6. 1, éwel 88 two ris oleias éyévovro, déyovra: dorpawal Kal Bpovrai 
arg alow: yeverba’ rovrwy 3¢ havévravy ovdéy Aro Eri olam(dpercs 
€rropevovro. 

2. of 8 ds bBprcOdvres x.t.A. The bride’s relations thought that 
they were treated with v8ps, but if reality Orgilaus’ act was not 
one of Spec, but of superstitious dread. We learn from Plutarch 
that Orgilaus and his brother were put to death without trial: cp. 
Aelian, Var. Hist. 11. §, AaSdvres oty avrovs ws OeoovAas, amizyayor ex 
Thy wétpay, Kal xarexpnymcay xara roy Acdduxdy vépor. Precipitation 
from a cliff was the recognized punishment at Delphi for persons 
guilty of sacrilege (Paus. ro. 2. 4), and it may have been lawful, 
especially for men of high position like Crates, to inflict this 
punishment without a previous trial on offenders caught in the act. 
As to summary punishments of this kind see Thonissen, Droit 
Pénal de la République Athénienne, p. 92. Crates’ subsequent 
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murder of friends and relatives of the victims, when suppliants in 
a temple, cannot, however, have been even technically legal. 

4. nai wepi MerudAtvny 8é x.7.A. See Prof. Jowett’s note. I agree 
with him that there is no inconsistency between the passage before 
us and the account given by Thucydides of the revolt of Mytilene, 
except that the deeper causes of the revolt are better set forth by 
the latter. Thucydides explains how the proxenus of Athens 
‘ spurred on’ the Athenians in 3. 2. 3, Tev¢8:01 yap dvres avrois duaopor 
cai MrOupvaios xal airay MuriAnvaioy idiq dydpes card oraoww, spdtevor 
"AGnvaiwy, pnvurat yiyvovra: rots "A@nvaias ors Evvouxi{ovai re rv Aéa Bor 
és thy Muranyy Big xal ny» wapackeuvhy dwacay pera Aaxedapovioy xal 
Bowwray tvyyevar vray éri droordce éneiyorvra. It is evident from 
the speech of the Mytilenean envoys in Thuc. 3. 9 sqq. that the 
real cause of the revolt was the fear which the Mytileneans not 
unnaturally entertained of the ultimate loss of their independence, 
and nothing would do more to intensify this fear than the con- 
sciousness that they had been denounced to the Athenians. 
Aristotle was for some time a resident at Mytilene (vol. i. p. 466), 
and he may have heard this story there, possibly from a descendant 
of Timophanes, or he may have heard it from his friend and pupil 
Theophrastus, who belonged to Eresus in Lesbos. 

5. dydvero, sc. 7 ordots (see note on 1303 b 38). 

7. Tyopdvous yap «.7.A. Weare more familiar with the Corinthian 
Timophanes, the brother of Timoleon, of whom we read inc. 6. 
1306 a 238q. We do not learn whether Timophanes had made 
a will and bequeathed his two orphan heiresses to others than the 
two sons of Dexander, or why, if he had not, they did not pass in 
marriage to the nearest male relative (see note on 1270a 21). 
Perhaps the question who the nearest male relative was may have 
been a disputed one and may have been decided by the magistrates 
or lawcourts of the Mytilenean oligarchy against Dexander, or 
perhaps the strict rules which prevailed at Athens with respect to 
succession to the hand of an orphan heiress did not prevail at 
Mytilene, and much was left to the discretion of the magistrate or 
the heir of the deceased father (as at Sparta: see note on 127048 
21). It is evident that a precise rule as to the succession to the 
hand of an orphan heiress and an honest application of it by the 
magistrate or the lawcourt were things very conducive to the internal 
peace of Greek States. Aristotle’s narrative does not make it clear 
why Dexander avenged his disappointment, not on his successful 
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rival, but on the State of Mytilene ; probably, however, the azathon- 
ties of the State had in some way or other lent support to the 
claims of his opponent. 

8. 6 weprwabeig, cp. c. 6. 13064 32. 

qos vidow aérod, ‘for his own sons,’ a dative of gain. 

9. The difference of tense in §pf« and wapéfere (a continued 
action) should be noticed. 

10. xai év @eneiiow «tA. epi Meacéar, ‘in connexion with 
Mnaseas’: cp. Hdt. 3. 76, ra wept Upnédeosea yeyordra, ‘ the circum- 
stances that had happened in connexion with Prexaspes.” Tée 
"Ovoydpxov, SC. warépa. The passage before us is our only source of 
information with respect to this ordos. Mnason was a friend 
of Aristotle (Timaeus ap. Athen. Deipn. 264d) and was probably 
his informant, as Schafer (Demosthenes, 1. 445) has pointed out. 
He seems to have given evidence favourable to the conduct of 
Aeschines in Phocian matters at the trial of the latter in p.c. 343 
for misconduct on his second embassy to Philip, which ended in 
his acquittal (Aeschin. De Fals. Leg. c. 142 sq.), and later to have 
become the tyrant of Elateia (Schafer, Demosthenes, 3. 36). His 
house and that of Onomarchus were among the leading houses of 
Phocis (Schifer, 1. 444 8q.). As to his patronage of artists see 
Plin. Nat. Hist. 35. 99, 107. Aristotle does not tell us in what way 
the quarrel between the two houses resulted in the Sacred War. 
The immediate causes of the war were 1. the imposition of a heavy 
fine by the Amphictyonic Council under the influence of Thebes 
on some Phocians (Onomarchus perhaps being one of them) who 
had cultivated land belonging to the Delphic temple, and 2. a threat 
that, if the fine remained unpaid, Phocis should be declared to have 
escheated to the Delphic god (Grote, Hist. of Greece, 11. 342: 
Curtius, Hist. of Greece, Eng. Trans., 5. 62 sqq-: Schafer, 1. 443 
sqq.). Aristotle probably means that the existence of this ordots 
in Phocis encouraged Thebes and the Amphictyons to do what 
they did, or else that Mnaseas invoked the aid of Thebes. Justin 
(8. 1) lays the blame of the war entirely on Thebes; Aristotle, on 
the other hand, as a friend of Macedon, which had overthrown and 
ruined Phocis in the war, was perhaps not sorry to be able to 
point out that some leading families of Phocis itself were partly to 
blame (see note on 1306 2 10). 

18. perdBade 82 xal dy “EmBdpry ¥ wodtreia dx yapindy «.7.). 
The change of constitution at Epidamnus here referred to may 
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7 
probably be the same as that described in c. 1. 1301 b 21 sqq., but 
we cannot be certain of this. Does cai é& 'Esddurp imply that the 
troubles arising éx yeayseé» at Delphi and Mytilene and in Phocis 
had also led to a change of constitution ? 

14. éwopryotevodpevos, ‘having betrothed his daughter to a man.’ 
“Arepos is added in 16 with fatal results to the sentence: see note 
on 1306 b 9. 

17. peraBdddovcr 82 «.7.4. See note on 1303 a 13. So far we have 
had to do with cases in which ordeis has arisen from contumely or 
wrong: now we learn that constitutional change may arise from 
the growth in reputation or power of a magistracy (such as the ~ 
Council of the Areopagus) or a part of the State (such as the 
demos or the yvavrixds dxAos or the yrdpios). A similar transition 
from rd dripdferba: to dwepoyy is made in c. 3. 1302b 15. 

2O. ofoy 4 dy “Apely wdyy Bouvdt «7.4. The Council of the 
Areopagus had induced the poorer citizens to man the triremes 
and to fight at Salamis by distributing eight drachmae to each man 
(7AGQ Hod. c. 23: Plut. Themist. c. 10: see note on 1297b 10). 
Cicero goes further in De Offic. 1. 22. 75, where he says of the war 
against the Persians, est enim bellum gestum consilio senatus eius, 
qui a Solone erat constitutus. 

21. cuvrovwrépay, i.e. more approaching oligarchy (6 (4). 3. 
12902 27: Rhet. 1. 4. 1360a 23 sqq.: ’A@. Mod. c. 26.1.2). Cp. 
2. 12. 1273 b 39 sq. 

cat wédw 6 vaurixds SyAdos «.7.4., ‘and on the other hand the 
naval multitude, having been the cause of the victory at Salamis 
and by means of it of the hegemony by reason of the power [of the 
State] by sea, made the democracy of a more decided type.’ Cp. 
a. 12. 1274a 12 sqq. and Plut. Aristid. c. 22, and for loxuporépay 
8 (6). 7. 1321a 9. With Sus. and Welldon I take &d ry cart 
Gddarray Svvaysy with what precedes, and not (as Lamb. and Stahr) 
with rj onpoxpariay loxupordpay énoinoe. dds here, as in 6 (4). 15. 
1299 b 4 and other passages, ‘contrarium motum vel actum signi- 
ficat’ (Bon. Ind. 559 a 60 sqq.). ‘O vavrixds dydos refers to the 
trireme-oarsmen who formed a large element in the Athenian demos 
(6 (4). 4. 1291 b 23 8q.). Asc ravrns, SC. ras vixns. 

25. xai dy"Apyen.t.A. The yrepspos referred to are the thousand 
picked warriors of the richest class (Diod. 12. 75. 7, 80. 3), who after 
the battle of Mantineia in s.c. 418 ‘took it in hand’ to overthrow 
the democracy at Argos, and indeed ruled the State for some months 
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(eight according to Diod. 12. 80. 4, but see Grote, Hist. of Greece. 
4. 136. 2), and might have ruled it longer but for the brutal conduct 
of their leader Bryas (Paus. 2. 20. 2). See as to the thousand ‘Tuc. 
5. 67, Diod. 12. 75, 80, Plut. Alcib. c. 15, and Paus. 2. 20, with 
Gilbert’s note in Gr. Staatsalt. 2.78. As to their success agazmst 
the Lacedaemonians see Thuc. 5. 72. 3 and Diod. 12. 79. 4 sqq- 
That they won credit in a war with the Lacedaemonians is mentioned 
because this added to the credit acquired, and it is for the same 
reason that we are told in what follows that the war in which 
the Syracusan demos triumphed and won political supremacy was 
a war with Athens. Karadvew rdw djpor recurs in c. 5. 31304 b 
30, 31, 34, and c. 7. 1307b 24. Inc. 5. 1304b 35 we have 
xaredvbn 4 Snuoxparia. Karadvew riv Snpor, xardAvois rou Onuov were 
the phrases used in the vdyos cicayyeAias, as to which see ’AO. Toa. 
c. 8. 1. 25 sq. and Sandys’ note. 

27. nal dv Xupaxodcars «.t.A. For rie viens rot soAdpov ep. Plato, 
Laws 641 A, viay wodduou rois éropevoss ay ylyrorro, and 638 A, vicye 
re xai freay Néyowres pdyns: Thuc. 1. 121. 5, yg re vixy vavpayias xara 
rd elxds ddicxovras, Aristotle sometimes distinguishes 6 djpos from 
ol émdiras (c. 6. 1305 b 33: cp. 8 (6). 7. 1321 8 12-14). Does he 
mean here that the failure of the Athenians in the siege of Syracuse 
was brought about rather by the fleet and light troops of the 
Syracusans than by their hoplites and cavalry? The turning-point 
of the siege came when the victory of Gylippus (Thuc. 7. 6) made 
it possible for him to complete the building of his wall (Freeman, 
Sicily, 3. 2548q.). This victory was won by the Syracusan hoplites 
assisted by their cavalry and light troops (dxo»ricrai), but, to judge 
by Thucydides’ account, the cavalry did more to win it than the 
hoplites and light troops. Aristotle may have been otherwise 
informed, or he may have regarded the first victory won by the 
Syracusan fleet in the Great Harbour (Thuc. 7. 41: Freeman, 3. 
298 sqq.) as the real turning-point of the siege. There is at any 
rate no doubt that the Syracusan fleet and light-armed did much to 
make the disaster complete and irreparable (Thuc. 7.71: 7.81. 4: 
7.84. 4). ‘The Syracusan heavy-armed infantry seems to have 
been of a very inferior description and never to have encountered 
the Athenians with effect except when supported by the Syracusan 
cavalry’ (Amold on Thuc. 7. 84). But the cavalry, a force not 
recruited from the demos, appears to have often done good service. 
At the same time nothing reflected more lustre on Syracuse or did 
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more to depress the spirits of the Athenians than the unexpected 
victory of her fleet (Thuc. 7. 55). Aristotle appears to consider that 
a polity or aristocracy (c. 10. 1312 b 6-9) existed at Syracuse from 
B.C. 466—5, when the tyranny was overthrown, to B.c. 413, the date 
of the failure of the Athenian expedition. Yet inc. 12.1316 a 32 sq. 
we are told that the tyranny was succeeded by a democracy. As 
to the part of the Twelfth Chapter in which this statement occurs, 
however, see vol. i. p. 519, note 1. Thucydides (7. §5) says that 
the Syracusans were under a democracy at the time of the Athenian 
invasion. The main change in the institutions of Syracuse which 
was made after the Athenian repulse seems to have been that the 
lot came into use in appointments to magistracies (Diod. 13. 34. 6). 
It is perhaps this change that Aristotle has in view when he says 
that a polity was succeeded by a democracy. Ti» wodcreiay must 
apparently be supplied with peréSaner. 

29. nai dv Xadni8i «.7.A. Nothing is known about the tyrant 
Phoxus at Chalcis, or about the tyrant Antileon, who is mentioned 
in c. 12. 13164 3% sq. Gilbert (Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 66) surmises that 
these two tyrannies occurred as temporary breaks in the continuity 
of the oligarchy of the Hippobotae at Chalcis, which seems to have 
lasted from very early times till the reduction of Chalcis by Athens 
in B.c. 506. Unlike the tyranny of Antileon, which was followed 
by an oligarchy (1316 a 31), the tyranny of Phoxus was followed by 
a democracy. Hence it is not likely that Phoxus was the last tyrant 
of a dynasty founded by Antileon. ofds (the accent being altered, 
as usual, in proper names) means ‘ peaked in the head,’ an indication 
of impudence ([Aristot.] Physiognom. 6. 8124 8); Thersites is 
gofés in Hom. Il. 2.219. But hofod were believed often to possess 
great physical strength (Hippocr. De Morb. Vulgar. 6: vol. iii. p. 583 
Kithn). Compare such names as Simus and Pyrrhus. The name 
Phoxus occurs at Phocaea (Polyaen. Strateg. 8. 37). 

$1. etyero tis wok:teias, ‘took firm hold of the constitution.’ 

kai év “ApBpaxig «1.4. We might have expected the order of the 
words to be [epiav8poy rd ripayvoy rois éeribendvois 6 dijpos ouvexBadrov, 
but then it would have resembled too nearly the order of the words 
in the preceding sentence, and therefore a different order is preferred. 
Cypselus, tyrant of Corinth, sent his illegitimate son Gorgus to 
found a colony at Ambracia, and Gorgus had two sons, 
Psammetichus and Periander. The former in 3.c. 585 succeeded 
Cypselus’ son Periander in the tyranny of Corinth and was slain, 
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and the tyranny overthrown, three years later. The latter became 
tyrant of Ambracia and was expelled (Plutarch, Amat.c. 23, says 
slain), probably not long after the fall of Psammetichus at Corinth, 
under the circumstances narrated in c. 10. 1311 a 39 sqq- A 
democracy was then established at Ambracia, but as this revolution 
occurred early in the sixth century s.c., it is perhaps hardly hkely 
that in the democracy then set up the low property-qualification 
for office existed of which we read in c. 3. 13034 23 sqq. It may 
have been introduced later. The neighbouring Corinthian colony 
Leucas seems to have undergone a somewhat similar change in 
a democratic direction (2. 7. 1266b 21 sqq.), but we are not told 
at what time this happened. At Corinth, on the other hand, the 
tyranny was succeeded by an oligarchy, which held its own for 
a very long time (Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. go). 

38. xat Sdws 8} «.7.X., ‘and further broadly this must not escape 
notice’ etc. For eal... 39, see note on 1253 a 18, and cp. £. 13. 
1259 b 32, at xa@ddov d9. Aristotle has said that when a magistracy 
or a part of the State, such as the demos or the yrépian, grows in 
reputation or influence, constitutional change is apt to follow, and 
now he adds the broad statement that all winners of power for the 
State, even if the winner is not a magistracy or an important part 
of the State like the demos or ysepiso:, but only a private individual 
or a body of individuals, become the source of ordows. Of men who 
won power for their State as magistrates and who afterwards were 
not willing péve» ex rév iowy we have a conspicuous instance in 
Lysander (see Diod. 14. 13. 1 8q.). Themistocles may have been 
another (see note on 1302 b 1g). Hermocrates of Syracuse made his 
State great by his policy of resistance to Athens and was eventually 
banished by his fellow-citizens (Xen. Hell. 1. 1. 27: Freeman, Sicily, 
3. 429 8qq.). The Council of the Areopagus helped to make Athens 
great by its action before the battle of Salamis (1304a 20 3q.: 
"AO. Tod. c. 23), and the honours paid it in consequence may well 
have aroused jealousy and caused ordois, and ultimately led to 
a limitation of its powers. Aristotle may possibly have before him 
among other things in his reference to private individuals, and 
also in éxovvoty wdnGos, the services rendered by Pythagoras and the 
Pythagoreans to Croton. It was during the period of their ascen- 
dency that Croton conquered and destroyed Sybaris in B.c. 510, 
and the honours they then earned may probably have led to the 
attack which was subsequently made on them and to their expul- 
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sion from Croton. Ido not know to what tribes Aristotle refers. 
The Aeantid tribe at Athens covered itself with glory at Marathon 
and Plataea and received special honours in consequence (Plut. 
Sympos. 1. 10. 3, Aristid. c. 19), but whether these honours aroused 
the jealousy of other tribes, we are not told. The Aeschrionian 
tribe at Samos must have done much for the greatness of the State, 
for some members of it were resident in Herodotus’ day in the 
Great Oasis, seven days’ journey west of Thebes (Hdt. 3. 26), but 
we know of no resulting ordois. It is possible that Aristotle has in 
view the case of Sicyon, where the tribe Aegialeis, to which the 
tyrant Cleisthenes belonged and on which he heaped honours (Hdt. 
5. 68), may well have helped him to achieve greatness for the State 
with the result that ordo:s followed and the tyranny was overthrown. 
That ordow sometimes arose in connexion with gentes we see from 
the story of the Myletidae in Thuc. 6.5. The case of the Aegeidae 
at Sparta (Hdt. 4. 149) may have been similar. ‘Ososovoty xAj6os, 
e.g. whether composed of rich men like the ‘thousand picked 
warriors’ at Argos or of poor men like the vavricds dydos at 
Athens or of philosophers like the Pythagoreans. Aristotle does 
not notice that those to whose mismanagement a diminution in the 
power of the State is due are still more often the cause of ordcs 
than those who have added to its power. The troubles, for instance, 
of the reigns of Richard the Second and Henry the Sixth in England 
were to some extent due to the loss of the possessions of the Crown 
in France. National ill-success had something to do with the 
French Revolution of 1789 and the following years. ‘Throughout 
ancient as well as modern history defeat and embarrassment in 
the foreign relations have proved fruitful causes of change in the 
internal government’ (Grote, Hist. of Greece, 10. 598). 

84. of Surdpews airiot yevdpevor. Cp. [Xen.] Rep. Ath. 1. 2, 
6 dnpds dary 6 dAavvey ras vais xal 6 nijy Siwapw mepribels TH wddat. 

87. 3:a thy Gwepoyfv. Cp. Rhet. 2. 2. 1379 a 6, dyavaxrove: yap 
bch rH Urepoynp. 

88. xwoGvra: 8’ af wocreiat «.1.d. Aristotle here passes from 
cases in which one part of the State is greatly superior in position 
to the rest to the case in which the rich and the demos stand on 
an equality in respect of strength. For the thought cp. Manil. 
Astronom. 1. 334 (a line pronounced by Bentley to be spurious), 

Semper erit paribus bellum, quia viribus aequant, 
and Justin, 13. 2. 3, who says of the generals of Alexander after 
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his death, inter ipsos vero aequalitas discordiam augebat, memnine 
tantum ceteros excedente ut ei aliquis se submitteret, and 16. 3.- 1, 
adsiduum inter pares discordiae malum. Elsa doxovwra, because 
the really contrary parts of the State are the good and the bad 
(c. 3. 1303 b 15). That the rich and the poor are thought to be 
contrary we have seen in 6 (4). 4. 1291 b 2-11; they are treated 
as actually so in 7 (5). 8. 1308 b 27 sq. 

1304 b. 1. of whodovos xal 6 Sijpos. ‘O djyos is contrasted with of srAcdoecs 
here and in 6 (4). 12. 1297 @ 11 sqq., with of efwopo in 6 (4). I1- 
1296 a 28, 6 (4). 12. 12978 9 8q., and 7 (5). 9. 13104 6 sq., with 
ol ras ovcias éxovres in 6 (4), 11. 1296 a 25; still oftener with of 
yropyso, especially in the present Book (6 (4). 14. 1298 b 20 sq. : 
7 (5). 4- 13048 25 8qq., 30: 7 (5). 6. 1305b 168q.: 7 (5). 7- 
1307 a 29 8qq.: 7 (5). 10.1310 b £2 8q.: 7 (5). 11. 1313 b 18); else- 
where with of ¢mceeis (2. 12. 1274.4 128qq.: 7 (5). 10. 1310b 9 Sq. : 
8 (6). 4.1318 b 348q.). In 7 (5). 6. 1305 b 33 & dqpos is distinguished 
from ol érAiras, and in the passage before us by implication from 
rd pécov. And yet we see from 6 (4) 4. 129% b 18 sqq. that 
6 8jos includes classes many members of which must have been 
rich, for instance the reyvira: (3. 5. 1278 8 24, wAovrove: yap cai of 
odo) réy reynrar). 

5. ddiyo. ydp ylyvovra: mpds woddods, ‘ for they come to be few 
against many.’ See notes on 1252 b 7 and 1264a 14, and cp. 

8 (6). 1. 13178 24. 

xaGdédou per ody «.7.4. This is virtually repeated in 17, dwxdés per 
ovvy x«.r.A., and it is very possible that the passage 7-17, which 
intervenes between these two sentences, is a later addition, though 
it may well have been placed where it stands by Aristotle. 

7. xwotot $e rag wodttelas «.7.4,. This is mentioned in order 
that those who seek to preserve constitutions may be prepared for 
the various methods to which those who seek to destroy them may 
be expected to have recourse. Peisistratus won his tyranny on the 
first two occasions by deceit and on the third by force (’A@. Hoa. cc. 
14, 15), and Dionysius the Elder imitated him in beginning by deceit 
(Diod. 13. 95. 5 8q.). Lysander had sought to change the Lacedae- 
monian constitution by attempting to suborn various oracles to give 
answers in support of his policy (Diod. 14. 13), and was no doubt 
prepared, if necessary, to follow up his intrigue by the use of force. 
Tyrants were commonly conceived to win their tyrannies either by 
deceit or by force (Diog. Laert. 3. 83: cp. Xen. Mem. 3. 9. 10 and 
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Pol. 7 (§). 10. 1313 @ 9 8q.): it was Aristotle’s merit to have pointed 
out that all persons who sought to change a constitution were apt to 
resort either to force or to deceit or to a combination of the two. 
To win by deceit was more odious than to win by force (Thuc. 4. 
86. 4: Dio Cass. 52. 2.68q.). We need not take Aristotle to mean 
that constitutional change is always effected either by force or by 
deceit or by a combination of the two. 

10. xat yap 4 dxdrm irr}, ‘for deceit also is twofold [and there- 
fore it is not surprising that force is so].’ Kal ydp here retains its 
full meaning, as in 1. 9. 1257b 8. There is deceit which is eked 
out by a subsequent use of force, force being called in to complete 
what deceit has begun, and there is deceit which is not supple- 
mented subsequently by force, but suffices by itself and is employed 
throughout. 

12. xardxouoty, SC. Ty» wodsreiay (cp. 15 : see Bon. Ind. 3774 12), 
‘ keep the constitution in their hands.’ Cp. Demosth. Ol. 2. 9, xal 
py» el ris Spay ravra pév ovres Eyew iyeirat, oleras b¢ Bla xabétew abrdv 
ta wpédypara re ra xopia cal Aysévas Kal ra Toa’ra wpoeAnpévat, ovK 
opbes oleras. 

olov dni tay terpaxociew «.7.4. ‘Aristotle seems to imply that 
Peisander and his colleagues had overstated from the first their con- 
fidence in the promises of Alcibiades, and were not so sinned 
against as Thucydides describes’ (Mr. E. L. Hicks in Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, 8. 403, note). 

18. dfyrdryncay, sc. of peraBddAovres ny wodsreiay. 

tay Baosdda, The article is usually omitted (as in ’A@. HoA. c. 29. 
li. 4, 8) when the Persian king is referred to (see Liddell and 
Scott s.v.). 

14. Wevodpevor, ‘after this false statement’ (Welldon). Bonitz 
(Ind. s.v.), however, explains Wevoduevos aS synonymous with ¢fawa- 
tnoavres, 10. Perhaps the latter of these two interpretations is to 
be preferred. 

- 19. abéréy, i.e. those living under the constitution. 

. 19. Ka€’ dxacrov 8° efS0g wohiraias x.7.A., ‘ but [we must not rest C. 5. 
content with ascertaining the broad causes common to all con- 
stitutions ;] we must take each kind of constitution, and making 
these broad principles our starting-point, we must study kind by 

kind what happens in each.’ So in c. 12. 1316a 3 sqq. Aristotle 

finds fault with the Platonic Socrates for not tracing the overthrow 

of the best constitution to causes special to it. Mepi{oyras, sc. ras 
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soXcreias, ‘dividing constitutions as a whole into the differemt kinds 
composing the whole.’ For ra cupBaivosra cp. c. 10. 1310 b I sq. 
and see Bon. Ind. 713. 19 sqq. 

20. al per ody Sypoxparias x... Me» ody is taken up by gam ome. 
13058 34, and then answered by & in c. 6.13052 37. Im the 
chapter before us Aristotle dwells only on those modes of change 
special to democracy which are most apt to affect democractes 
(udMtora, 20: yet saous cyeddv, 13058 35) Demagogues are 
especially fatal to them, causing them to change into oligarchies 
and formerly into tyrannies, and also causing them to change from 
the traditional kind of democracy into the ultimate democracy. 
We have been told in c. 3. 1302 b 6 sqq. that d8pe and sAcopefee 
in magistrates are sources of constitutional change. but now we 
learn that the misconduct of demagogues, who are not necessarily 
magistrates, is a source of constitutional change in democracies. 
That there are other causes of change in democracies not speczal 
to them, we have learnt already. They are subject to changes 
arising from contempt engendered by disorder (c. 3. 1302 b 
27 sqq.), from the disproportionate increase of a class (in their 
case the rich: cp. c. 3. 13034 10 8qq.), from the admission to 
important offices of men unfriendly to the constitution (c. 3. 13034 
16 sqq.), and from the aggrandizement of single individuals or 
a few persons (c. 3. 1302 b 15 sqq.), to mention no others. Plato 
had ascribed the fall of democracies rather to 4 dyay Arevbepin 
(Rep. 562 B, 564 A) than to the license of demagogues; he had 
also said (Rep. 564A: cp. c. 12. 13164 22 sq.) that democracies 
tended to change into tyrannies, and Aristotle agrees that this is 
especially true of the extreme democracy (see note on 13164 24), but 
he thinks, as the chapter before us shows, that democracies were 
in his own day less apt to change into tyrannies than they had once 
been, and that their tendency then was rather to change into 

oligarchies (cp. c. 12. 1316a 23 8q.). The view that the 
‘impudent license’ of demagogues leads to the fall of democracies 
comes to Aristotle from Lysias (Or. 25. 27, quoted by Eaton) and 
from Isocrates (De Pace, §§ 108, 123). In the hope of counter- 
acting this source of change in democracies Aristotle gives some 
wholesome advice in c. 8. 1309 a 14 sqq. and c. 9. 13104 2 sqq., 
and also in 8 (6). 5, where he suggests means of checking the abuse 
of the lawcourts by demagogues. Possibly too the advice given m 
c. 8. 1308b 10 sqq. not to make any single individual overgreat refers 
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to demagogues among others, though it seems rather to refer to the 
aggrandizement of magistrates. It will be noticed that in 8 (6). 5 
what he dreads for the extreme democracy is not its conversion into 
a tyranny, but its tendency to alienate the rich. Democracies do 
not seem, to judge by the chapter before us, often to have changed 
into aristocracies or polities, nor do we often hear of the extreme 
Gemocracy changing into 4 warpia onyoxparia. Yet that this some- 
times occurred seems clear from c. 6. 1306 b 21, dx rovrey els éxeivas. 
Al. thy trav Sypaywyay doddyerav. The passage before us should 
be compared with 7 (5). 10. 1311a 15 sqq. and. 8 (6). 5. 13204 
48qq. In all these three passages some light is thrown on the 
‘ways in which the rich were oppressed in those democracies in which 
they suffered oppression. In 7 (5). 10. 1341 a 15 sqq. democracy: 
is said not only to exile the notables, but also to destroy them 
secretly and openly. Of this we do not hear anything in the 
passage before us or in 8 (6). §. 1320a 48qq. The demagogues 
are said in the passage before us to oppress the rich in a variety of 
ways. Sometimes they made the rich as a class the object of their 
attacks, setting the many on them (cp. ¢. 9. 13104 3 8qq.); some- 
times they singled out individual rich men for attack and brought 
calumnious accusations against them with a view to the confiscation 
of their property, or confiscated their property without these 
preliminary accusations, often exiling them to make the thing 
easier (we do not learn whether in these cases confiscation was 
effected by the assembly—cp. 6 (4). 14.1298 a 6, dnuetoews—or by 
the dicasteries) ; sometimes, again, they robbed the rich of part of 
their income by imposing heavy liturgies upon them (cp. c. 8.1309 a 
148qq.). From the third passage, 8 (6). 5. 13204 4.8qq., we gather 
that what the rich had to fear in a democracy was rather the 
confiscation of their property by dicasteries and as a result of 
‘public actions’ than its confiscation by the assembly, and that 
they were especially exposed to oppression in those extreme demo- 
cracies in which, the assembly being a very numerous body, a large 
sum of money was required to provide it with pay, and there were 
no special revenues to supply the pay. In such democracies the 
eisphora would be heavy, confiscations frequent, and the dicasteries 
bad. We sometimes find democracy credited with a leaning to 
a general redivision of the land and a cancelling of debts—e. g. by 
Plato (Rep. 565 E sq.) and Polybius (6. 9. 8sq.: cp. Justin, 16. 
4. 3)—but of this Aristotle says nothing. 
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22. rd pév ydp «rh. This is based on Plato, Rep. 565 A-B. 
Compare the circumstances under which the famous oxvraAsopés ai 
Argos arose, which are thus narrated by Diodorus (15. 58. 1), 
wdAews riov Apyelor Snpoxparovpzdyns xai river Snucyeyer wapoleederen ri 
wAnOos xara ray rais éfoveias nal Sdfass trepexdvrev, ol diafarAcgsau 
avordyres ¢yvocay xaradica rds djpoy «.rX., though it is not clear 
that in this instance the demagogues singled out individual rich 
men for calumnious attack. 

23. cuvdye yip xal trols dyGicrous & xowds $6Bos. Cp. Plat. 
De Solert. Anim. c. 31, 6 yap "AperroréAns lorope: Guiias dhewexes on 
Shewy dud rd xowdy abrois wod¢wuow elvas ray derév, however the fox and 
snake are said to be friends in Hist. An. 9. 1.6102 12: cp. also 
Rhet. 1. 6. 1362 b 36, ob8é» yap carves dvicre ravrd cuppépew ros 
dvayrios’ Shey déyerat ds ra Kaxd ourdye: robs dyOpawous, draw ¥ rave 
BraBepdr duchoow. 

24. éndyovres, ‘setting on,’ as hunters do dogs (Hom. Odyss. rg. 
445: Xen. Cyneg. 10. 19; Plut. Pelop. c. 29: see Liddell and 
Scott s.v.), 

toro, i.e. the overthrow of democracies owing to the misconduct 
of demagogues. 

25. xal ydp dy Kg «7A. Schifer (Demosthenes, 1. 427) con 
nects this change with the defection of Cos from the Athenian 
Confederacy in B.c. 357 (Diod. 16. 7. 3), but nothing is certainly 
known as to its date. We notice that the examples which follow 
are taken from Dorian States (Cos, Rhodes, the Pontic Heracleia, 
and Megara). 

27. nai dv “Pé8q x.r.d. See note on 1302b 23. The demagogues 
at Rhodes, in their anxiety to provide funds for the supply of pay 
to the poorer citizens (for attendance probably at the assembly and 
dicasteries, etc.), seem to have prevented, or at any rate delayed, the 
payment to the trierarchs (who would of course belong to the class of 
yrepipor) of sums due to them from the State for work done by ship- 
builders or ship-fitters by their direction, the result being that the 
ship-builders or ship-fitters brought actions against the trierarchs 
for the recovery of the money owing to them. In other words 
the demagogues obtained the means of providing pay for the 
poorer citizens by leaving expenses in connexion with ship- 
building or ship-fitting for which the State was properly responsible 
to be defrayed by the trierarchs. As to liturgies at Rhodes con- 
nected with the navy see Strabo, p. 653, where however a lacuna in 
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the text makes the exact nature of the liturgy obscure. At Rhodes 
there was a refusal under the influence of demagogues to pay 
money justly due to yeepyses from the State, or at any rate a delay 
to pay it; at Heracleia, Megara, and Cyme the demagogues went 
further and exiled many of the yrépasos. 
" 28. dwépifov . . . dxdAvov, The tense used shows that the 
demagogues kept doing this (cp. 33, é{émsrrov, and 36, ¢£¢8ad)or). 

29. Ba tag dwihepopdvag Sixas. Cp. Diod. 20. 62. 5, 5 8¢ 
PohnGeis ras exipepopévas evOuvas nal xploes dwexepycev els ri Tédas. 

SL. xaredd@n 82 nal dv “Hpaxdelq «.r.A, What Heracleia is here 
referred to? The Trachinian Heracleia according to C. O. Miller 
and Gilbert (Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 190. 2), the Pontic Heracleia 
according to Bonitz (Ind. 319 b 39), Sus.* (Note 1555), and Busolt 
(Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 2. 395). The latter view is probably correct, 
for though in c. 6. 1305 b 36 we have é» ‘Hpaxkeig ry dv rq Udvrp 
as the designation of this city, the words é ‘Hpaxdeig (without rj é 
T@ dere) in c. 6. 1305 b 5 and 1306 a 37 appear to refer to the 
Pontic Heracleia, as do the words 9 wéAte ray ‘“HpaxAewray in 4 (7). 
6. 1327b 14. Soin Diog. Laert. 7. 166 sdAews 8¢ ‘Hpaxdelas refers 
to the Pontic Heracleia. This was a colony of Megara, founded 
in the middle of the sixth century s.c. (see note on 1303 a 36), and 
it would seem from the passage before us to have been at the 
outset democratically governed. It is not clear whether it is to this 
democracy that Aeneas refers in Poliorc. 11. 10, or to a democracy 
of a later date (see note on 1305 b 33). The chronology of the 
constitutional changes at Megara in the sixth century B.c. is too little 
known to us to allow of a certain answer to the question whether 
a democracy existed at Megara when it founded Heracleia, but this 
may possibly have been the case (Plut. Quaest. Gr. cc. 18, 59: see 
note on 1300a 17). The transition to Megara in 34 sqq. makes in 
favour of the view that the Pontic Heracleia is referred to. The 
demagogues appear to have behaved in much the same way in 
the mother-city and in the colony, and with fatal results to the 
democracy in both places. We observe that the contrast of dijpos 
and ywépipos existed in Heracleia immediately after the foundation 
of the colony; this seems to show that the original lots of land 
there cannot have been equal (see note on 1266b 1). Newly 
founded cities were often in a disturbed state (Isocr. De Pace, § 49, 
xtipow xal rapayewdéorepoy ri» nuerépay aitay Sioccoumer toy dore ras 
nodes olafcvrev), 
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823. Some light is. thrown on the meaning of d:codmevos by 
1305 & 3-5. 

34. wapawhncies Be x.r.A. See noteon 1300a 17. It appear 
from c. 3. 1302 b 31 that the democracy at Megara referred to fe: 
not only owing to the conduct of the demagogues, but also becaus 
much drafia xal dyapyia prevailed under it. The democraczs 
introduced by Thebes in the cities of Achaia fell in a somewha: 
similar way to this Megarian democracy (Xen. Hell. 7. 1. 43). 

36. tva xpipara exec. Synpedery, ‘in order to be able to confiscate 
property’: cp. 1305 a 6sq. The proceeds of the confiscated pro 
perty, or whatever part of them was not plundered on the way by 
the demagogues, would be distributed among the poorer citizens o 
used to provide them with pay for attendance at the assembly and 
dicasteries. ‘ Nullo loco Aristoteles optativo post particulas finales 
utitur, sed promiscue et post tempus praesens et post praeteritum 
coniunctivum adhibet’ (Eucken, De Partic. Usu, p. 52). In 8 (6) 5. 

1320 @ 35, rexvacréoy ot» Srws dy evwopia yévotro xpémos, according to 
Eucken, ‘ videtur particula gsws vi plane relativa uti, and in Eth 
Nic. 10. 7. 1177 b g—12 Eucken would read yiverra: with M?> in 
place of yiyrowro. Weber, however (Die Absichtssiatze bei Aristo- 
teles, p. 25), retains yiyvowro and explains it by attraction to woscrre. 
He produces (ibid.) another exception to the rule (overlooked 
apparently by Eucken), Hist. An. 9. 9. 614 b 14, xai reBaccevdperes & 
tis Gdn apuvySadoy els paypiy Evdrov évOeis, dros evappoober inropeiveses 
avrov Thy wAnyny, év Ty Tpity wAnyD ScéxoWe Kal xarnabse rd padaxds, but 
adds that this exception does not interfere with our acceptance of 
the rule. 
89. Thy ddcyapxiay, perhaps ‘the well-known oligarchy’: cp. 6 (4). 
15. 1300a 17 sqq. 
ouvéBy 8é radrdy «.1.h. Nothing is known about these events. 
Which Cyme is referred to, is uncertain both here and in 2. 8. 
126941. ‘Forma generis neutrius rairéy saepe legitur non solum 
ante vocales, verum etiam ante consonantes’ (Bon. Ind. 125 b 16). 


1305 a. 2. tev GddAeww, sc. wiAewr. See note on 1266b 1. 


3. ta xapiLevras, sc. rp 3nup, the mark of a demagogue (see Plato, 
Gorg. 502 E, and note on 1274 4 5). 
. 4, & ras obciag x.r.A. Cp. c. 8. 1309 a 15 sqq. ‘It is curious 
that in both places avaédorous is applied somewhat loosely to the 
second substantive. The annual proceeds are not re-divided’ 
(Richards). See notes on 12574 21, 12974 40, and 1297 b 27, 
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7. éwi 82 ray dpyalew «7A. For this expression see notes on 
1303 b 20 and 1285 a 30. In ’A@. Dod. c. 28. 1. 28 sqq. Nicias, 
Thucydides son of Melesias, and Theramenes are marked off 
from of dpyaios. MeréBaddov, Sc. al 8npoxpariaa. We read in ’Aé. 
TloA. Cc. 22 drs ewiorparos 8npaywyds xal arparryos dy rupawwos xaréorn. 
Plato (Rep. 565 C sqq.), following Herodotus (3. 82) and Euripides 
(Fragm. 628 Nauck: 626, ed. 2), had depicted the conversion of 
the dnpov mpocrarns into a tyrant, evidently holding that the change 
was as likely to occur in his own time as in earlier days, but 
Aristotle thinks otherwise for three reasons—1. the modern dema- 
gogue was not, like the demagogue of earlier times, a man of 
military skill and prowess, therefore he was not equally able to 
seize power by force; 2. great magistracies held by individuals 
were rarer than they had been; 3. the demos no longer lived 
a busy life in the country, so as to be unable to control the action 
of its champion in the city, but dwelt to a large extent in the 
city. It should be noticed, however, that Aristotle speaks of the 
change of democracy into tyranny in c. 8. 1308 a 20 sqq. and 6 (4). 
11. 1296 a 3 Sqq. without any intimation that it was of rarer occur- 
rence than it had once been. Cypselus, the founder of the tyranny 
at Corinth, was a demagogue (c. 10. 1310 b 29: c. 12. 1315 b 27) 
and also polemarch (Nic. Damasc. Fragm. 58: Miiller, Fragm. 
Hist. Gr. 3. 392). Panaetius of Leontini (Polyaen. Strateg. 5. 47), 
Peisistratus, and Dionysius the Elder were, like him, both dema- 
gogues and holders of high military offices. The same thing is true 
of Euphron, who made himself tyrant of Sicyon in s.c. 368 or 
soon after (Xen. Hell. 7. 1. 44 8qq.). The tyrants of mediaeval 
Italy also were commonly men of military prowess, though this 
is not true of the founders of the Medicean dynasty (Roscher, 
Politik, p. 684). Military prowess alone, however, did not usually 
suffice in ancient Greece to enable a man to win a tyranny; he had 
also to gain the confidence of the demos by action hostile to the 
rich. Plato had said much the same in Rep. 565 Dsq., but he 
goes farther than Aristotle in that passage, for he speaks as if 
tyranny always arose éx mpoorartkns pins, whereas Aristotle only 
says that most of the ancient tyrants had been demagogues before 
they were tyrants. There were, in fact, kings (like Pheidon of 
Argos), and holders of great offices (like the tyrants of Ionia, and 
also Phalaris) who had made themselves tyrants without having 
been demagogues (c. 10. 1310b 18-29). The same thing holds 
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of duedora: in oligarchies (c. 8. 1308 a 22 &qq.), and of commandes 
of mercenary troops (c. 6. 1306 a 21 sqq.). Indeed we gather dx 
any citizen who surpassed the rest in wealth and influence ws 
often suspected of a design to make himself tyrant (3. 13. 12842 
20 sqq.: 7 (5). 3. 1302 b 158qq.: "AM Hod. c. 22: Diod. rg. 1) 
That the orators at Athens were no longer also the generals of the 
State had already been remarked by Isocrates (De Pace, § 54 sqq: 
cp. Philip. § 140). Phocion, indeed, made it his aim, according te 
Plut. Phocion, c. 7, to be both pyrep and orparyyds, as Solon Aris 
tides and Pericles had been (see this passage, which confirm 
what Aristotle says), but he probably stood almost alone in thr 
ambition at Athens. At Thebes, however, Epaminondas and Peb- 
pidas were surely both Snyeyeyoi and orparryoi. 

8. oyeBdv ydp x.t.A. Cp. c. 10. 1310b 14, cxeddy yap of wAciere 
ray Tupayvey yeydvacw éx Snyayeyay os eiweiy, muorevOevres ex row der 
BadrXew rovs yrepipous, where dpxaie» disappears, and Plato, Rep 
565 D sq. For rév dpxale» ruparver cp. 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 18, ras é> 
xaias rupayvidas. ‘ With dpyaies the perfect yeyévacw is hardly logical 
I have noticed a few similar uses, e. g. Thuc. 1. 50. 2, yeyévyras: Plato, 
Apol. Socr. 28 C, rereAeuraxacw: Lycurg. c. Leocr. c. 70, repsyeyéoase 

"In all these places the perfect seems = the aorist. Téyosu is very 
commonly thus used in late Greek, e.g. in giving a man’s date, 
yéyove xara rqv ... OdAupredda’ (Richards). 

ll. 08 ydp we Savoi ficay Adyew, ‘nondum hominibus dicendi 
facultatem adeptis ’ (Sepulveda). I prefer this interpretation to that 
of Sus., ‘ because there were as yet no trained speakers’ (‘ weil es 
damals noch keine geschulten Redner gab’). It seems better to 
render joay ‘men were’ than ‘there were.’ 

14. whty ef wou «.1.4., ‘except if anywhere one or two cases of 
the kind have occurred.’ For Bpaxv rz cp. Plato, Rep. 496 B and 
Laws 711 D. ‘ Bpaxu rt, per breve tempus ?,’ suggests Bonitz (Ind. 
1434 44), but I do not think that he can be right. To what cases 
Aristotle refers is unknown. 

15. édytyvovro 8 «rAd. Cp. c. ro. 1310b 20 sqq. and c. 8. 
1308 a 20 sqq., from which passages we learn that the tenure of 
great offices for long terms was especially apt to result in tyranny, 
and that great offices were often held for long terms even in 
democracies in early days, though not many would be so in the 
democracies of Aristotle’s own day (8 (6). 2. 1317 b 24 8q.). 

16. dowep dy MAhre ex tis mputavelags, Gilbert (Gr. Staatsalt. 
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2. ¥39. 2) thinks that the tyranny of Thrasybulus (Hat. 1. 20) is 
here referred to as arising out of the office of prytanis. The same 
thing is said of tyranny throughout Ionia in c. 10. 1310b 28 sq. The 
prytanis at Miletus appears to have been a sole magistrate, like the 
annual prytanis who took the place of the king at Corinth under 
the Bacchiadae (Diod. 7. 9.5: Paus. 2. 4. 4), and unlike the later 
prytaneigs at Rhodes, who were six in number (Gilbert, Gr. Staats- 
alt. 2. 178). As to the title see 8 (6). 8.. 1322 b 26 sqq. 

18. dre 82 81d 1d ph peyddas elves rére Tas woderg TA. Tas wd- 
Aets here must mean ‘the cities,’ not, as in 6 (4). 6. 1293 a 1 sq. and 
6 (4). 13. 1297 b 22, ‘the States.’ As the demos lived a busy life 
in the country, it could not itself rule, and it was obliged to allow 
the leader whom it trusted to seize and exercise supreme power. 
The Eupatridae lived in the city, the demos lived in the country 
and were mostly tillers of the soil (Etymol. Magn. p. 395. §0 : Thuc. 
I. 126. 7, 2.14). Thus the dypo«os formed in early days a large 
section of the demos at Athens (’A6. Hod. c. 13 : see Sandys’ note). 
Compare Theogn. §5 8qq., and as to Epidaurus Plut. Quaest. 
Gr. c. 1. Compare what we read of the Allobroges at a far later time 
(Strabo, p. 186, ’AAAdBpryes 8¢ . . . yeopyovos ra media Kal rovs aiAdvas 
rovs dy rats “AXweow nal ol pay Erdos xopnddy (Sow, ol 8 drehavécraros Thy 
Ovieway yovres . . . nareoxevdxags wédw). At Plataea in the fourth 
century B. c. the peasants lived in the city (Paus. 9. 1. 4-7), but this 
was owing to their distrust of the Thebans. Tanagra is a better 
instance of a ‘peasant-town. There the townsmen were largely 
tillers of the soil (Pseudo-Dicaearch. De Graeciae Urbibus, c. 9: 
Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 2. 257). In c. 10. 1310b 17 sqq. the acquisi- 
tion of tyrannies by demagogues is said to have occurred dn ray 
séreay 7oenputver, where raw wédewr probably means ‘the States’ (see 
note); the cities may well have been small, however, even if we 
take réop wdAewr to mean ‘the cities.’ 

20. of xpoordra: tod .Sfpou here takes the place of of dnpayeyol, 
11. Inc. 6. 1305 @ 39, 40 mpoorarns is explained by jyyend». Ol 
apoordrat rod dipov is probably a somewhat narrower term than oi 
dquayeyol, for not every demagogue would be one of the heads of 
the demos. For rupavpid: érerifevro see note on 1305 b 41. 

Bl. wdvres 82 todro Epev bwd rod Bipou moreuvldvres. Cp. Cc. 10. 
1310 b 14 qq. 

28. Newlotparos, sc. 7£:b6n ris rvparridos. 

24. rods wedsanods. The form sedaxds recurs in °A@. Hod. c. 13. 
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The more usual form is edits (see Sandys’ note). Cp. Plato, Rep. 
566 A, otros 89, env, 5 ocractdler yiyveras wpds rots dxovras Taxes Obo=uRE ; 
In Diog. Laert. 1. 58 the Pedieis are distinguished from of €£ deree 
as well as from of wapdAcos. 

xai Geayéyns «7.4. Nothing is known from any other source of 
the exploit mentioned in the text. 

25. \aBay wapd rév worapéy dwidpovras, ‘having caught them 
grazing their herds and flocks in land not their own by the river.’ 
‘"Exuéuew est in alieno agro pascere’ (Stallbaum on Plato, Laws 
843 D): cp. Demosth. Or. 55. in Callicl..c. 11. 

26. xai Atoviowvog «.1t.A. Daphnaeus was one of the Syracusan 
generals who failed to save Agrigentum from capture by the Cartha- 
ginians and who were consequently accused by Dionysius the Elder 
before the Syracusan assembly and dismissed from office, Dionysius 
himself being one of the generals appointed in their place (Diod. 13. 
86-92). When Dionysius had made himself tyrant, Daphnaeus 
became one of his chief opponents till Dionysius convoked aan 
assembly and had him put to death (Diod. 13. 96. 4). We can 
guess what allegations Dionysius would make against generals who 
were rich men from Diod. 13. 91. 5. 

28. ds Sypornds Sv. It was Peisistratus’ reputation for being 
dnporedés that more than anything else enabled him to become tyrant 
{(’A. Hod. c. 13. 1. a1: c. 14 ttt: c. 16. 1. 29 8q.). 

peraBdddouer 82 x.7.A. Supply al dnpoxparias, Cp. c. 6. 1306b 
17 sqq., where however the contrast is between ai gvvopos Snpoxpe- 
rias and ai xupios. We have 4 warpia Snyoxparia here, but 4 wdrpees 
Snpoxparia in 2. 12. 1273 b 38. Uarpios is the more common form 
of the fem. in Aristotle’s writings (see critical note on 1285 b 5), but 
all the MSS. have sarpias here except P*, which has sarpidor 
wrongly: in 3. 14. 1285b 5 only 0” and possibly r have warp. 
Ty vewrdrny, cp. 6 (4). 6. 1292 b 41, réraprov d¢ eldos Snpoxparias § 
redevraia Trois xpdvots éy rais mde yeyemmpém. Polybius (6. 57) gives 
a somewhat similar account of the change of democracy into ochlo- 
cracy. We gather from the passage before us that in the sarpia 
Snpoxparia there may be no property-qualification for office, and this 
agrees with 8 (6). 4. 1318b 27-32. The absence of a property- 
qualification for office is said to be characteristic of democracy in 
6 (4). 9. 1294 b 9 sq. (cp. 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 22 sq.); yet it would seem 

from 2. 7. 1266b 21 sqq. (cp. 7 (5). 3. 1303 21 qq.) that the 
absence of a property-qualification for office makes a constitution 
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too democratic: hence a sarpia 8npexperia in which there is none 
is defective. It is true that in a polity there may be no property- 
qualification for office (6 (4). 9. 1294 b 10 8sqq.), but then in 
a well-organized polity it is not the demos that elects to office, but 
the hoplites (6 (4). 13. 1297b 1 8q.). The teaching of Aristotle 
in the passage before us is in effect that if in a warpia Snpoxparia 
there is no property-qualification for office and the demos elects, 
a keen competition for office results (see note on 13034 14), 
and the competitors make rival bids for the favour of the demos 
with the result that they eventually place the demos in a position of 
superiority to the laws. (Thurot has already pointed out in Etudes 
sur Aristote, p. 82, referring to c. 6. 1305 b 30 sqq., that even 
when there is a property-qualification for office, candidates for 
office will do the same thing; hence he proposes to place p) awd 
repnparov O¢ after é djpos, translating ‘od I’élection est faite par le 
peuple entier, sans condition de cens,’ while Sus. proposes to omit 
these words, but the tendency to demagogy would at any rate be 
stronger where there was no property-qualification for office. For 
one thing the competitors would be more numerous.) Aristotle adds 
that this would happen less often if the magistrates were elected 
not by the demos as a whole, but by the tribes. We do not learn 
whether what he recommends is that the right of electing the 
magistrates should fall to each tribe in turn (cp. 8 (6). 4. 1318b 
23 8qq.), or that one tribe should elect to one magistracy and 
another to another, or that the magistracies should be organized as . 
boards and that each tribe should elect a member of each of the 
boards. Perhaps he would prefer the last-mentioned alternative. 
Chorégi, rasxorooi, rapporool, and rpiporowi were elected by the 
tribes at Athens (Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. 
Trans., p. 202), and at one time the preliminary selection of the 
persons out of whom the magistrates appointed by lot were so 
chosen seems to have rested (with one or two exceptions) with the 
tribes (Gilbert, ibid., p. 217: cp. Isocr. Panath. § 145). Election by 
the tribe would have the advantage that no competitor for office, how- 
ever eager he might be, would be likely to make the tribe with which 
the election lay superior to the laws. At Rome even in its demo- 
cratic days the assemblies voted not fer capifa as in Greece, but by 
divisions (curiae, centuriae, tribus)—see Roscher, Politik, p. 343, 
and Willems, Droit Public Romain, p. 168—but Aristotle would 
hardly have been satisfied with this. He seems to have desired 
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that the magistrates should be elected, not in a collective assembly 
of the citizens, but by each tribe meeting separately from the rest. 
The evil of which he complains would be remedied by the adoption 
of the lot in appointments to office, but he probably does not 
think the lot a fit means of filling high offices in a warpla Seypoxparia 
(8 (6). 4. 1318 b 27 sqq.); some offices, indeed, could not well 
be filled by lot. Another remedy would be, as Thurot says, to 
introduce a property-qualification for office, but this it might be 
difficult to do under the circumstances described in the text. Aristotle 
forgets to mention in the passage before us that an abundance of 
pay must be forthcoming before an ultimate democracy can come 
into being even in a State in which there is no property-qualification 
for office (6 (4). 6. 1292 b 41 sqq.). The experience of modern 
States has confirmed Aristotle’s view that the filling of the highest 
offices by popular election has its dangers, but it has taught 
us that these dangers exist, whether the election is made in 
a collective assembly or not. The influential men who compete for 
high office are exposed to the temptation of making rival bids for 
popular support, and of promising, where the institutions of the 
State give them opportunities of fulfilling their promises, to promote 
an alteration of the constitution in a popular direction. 

82. dxog 82 rod x.7.A. See note on 1267a 3. If deos is here 
used in its usual sense of ‘ remedy,’ rod «.r.d. will be in the genitive 
after it and will express the effect of the remedy. 

87 sqq. In the sixth chapter we have in strictness to do only 
with those causes of the fall of oligarchies which are special to them: 
still some of the causes enumerated must have affected other con- 
stitutions also; we know, for instance, that the paucity of those 
admitted to office was perilous to aristocracies as well as to olig- 
archies (c. 7. 1306 b 22 8qq.). Causes which affect oligarchies in 
common with other constitutions have been already dealt with in 
ce. 3 and 4 (for instance in c. 3. 1302 b 15 sqq. and 1303 2 16 sqq. 
and in c. 4. 13044 17 8qq.). Some additional causes of the fall of 
oligarchies over and above those mentioned in cc. 3, 4, and 6 may 
be gleaned from c. 8. 1308 a 18 sqq. and c. 10. 1310 b 22 sq., where 
the long tenure of a great office by one man or the union of several 
great offices in the hands of one man is said to be often fatal to 
them (cp. 6 (4). 11. 1296 a 3 sqq. and 3. 15. 1286 b 16 sqq.), and 
from 8 (6). 7. 1321a 14 sqq. and 26 sqq., whence we gather that 
oligarchies were often overthrown owing to their making no satis- 
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factory provision for the admission of deserving members of the 
demos into the privileged body, and owing to the defective numbers 
and quality of their light-armed troops. On two or three points 
Aristotle differs from Plato. The latter had said in Rep. 564A, 
elxdéres rolvuy, eirov, ox ¢& Ans wodtrelas rupawis xabioraras } éx 
Snpoxparias: Aristotle holds, on the contrary, that extreme oligarchy 
was specially apt to pass into tyranny (6 (4). rr. 1296.4 3 sqq.: cp. 
3. 15. 1286 b 168q. and 7 (5). 12. 13162 34 Sqq.). Plato, again, 
had spoken in a passage of the Republic (545 D: cp. Laws 683 E) 
as if changes of constitution were always due to quarrels among 
the holders of supreme power: Aristotle, on the contrary, points out 
in the chapter before us that oligarchies were often overthrown 
without discord among the oligarchs. Indeed, oligarchies based 
on a property-qualification (and polities also) might owe their fall 
to a mere accidental rise of the average level of the wealth of the 
individual members of the State. So again in Rep. 551 D sq. Plato 
had spoken of oligarchies as unable to make war without risk of 
overthrow, and hence Aristotle is careful to point out that they ran 
a similar risk in time of peace (1306 a 19 sqq.). The sixth chapter 
distinguishes between fvvoyos and xipios dAsyapyiat (1306 b 20 3q.), 
but it takes no account of this distinction in dealing with the causes 
of the fall of oligarchies ; it is evident, however, that most of the 
causes which it enumerates would affect cvpeos dAtyapyias in a higher 
degree than wou. Not a few of these causes were probably 
pointed out here for the first time ; there is more that was new in 
this chapter than in the preceding one. Here and there we may 
suspect that Aristotle exalts the occasions of constitutional change 
into its causes. 

ALS ddcyapxleas x.7.A. The use of ded in da S00 rpdrovs (‘ owing 
to two modes’) is remarkable. Inc. 11. 1314 29 we have 6 pév 
ody els rpdéwos 80 ob ylyverat cernpla rais rvpawian rootrés dorw. The 
two qGavepdraros rpéwor are (1) day dducioos (8c. of dAryapyourres) rd 
a\jOos, or if in some other way civil discord originates with others 
than the oligarchs (see note on 1305 b 1), and (2) if it originates 
with the oligarchs. 

88. dva pdv has nothing strictly answering to it, but is virtually 
taken up in 1306 b 22, xwodvras 8 al éAcyapyia: df atréy x.rd. 

89. as ydp lxavdg yiveras wpoordrys, i.e. was yap wpoordrys (mi 
é ruyer) yiveras lxavds (Coray, p. 329). 

pdédtora 8¢, sc. lxavds yiveras, not, I think, peraSddAovow, 
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df adris ris éAtyapyias = dé airay réy ddcyapxowwrew: Cp. Cc. I. 
1302 2 12. 

40. xabdwep dv Ndfe AdyBayes x.r.A. Supply ¢yévero 6b ryeper. 
As to Lygdamis see Hdt. 1. 61, 64, Aristot. Fragm. 517 (from the 
‘Constitution of the Naxians’ ascribed to Aristotle, ap. Athen. 
Deipn. p. 348), Oecon. 2. 1346b 7 sqq., and A. oA. c. 15 with 
Sandys’ notes. The fragment of the ‘ Constitution of the Naxians‘ 
traces the Naxian ordois to an outrage committed by some young 
Naxians of the wealthy class on a fellow-citizen named Telestagoras 
belonging to the same class and his two daughters, not on members 
of the demos, but it is likely enough that similar outrages were also 
committed on the demos. We find Lygdamis first heading the 
Naxian demos in its successful revolt against the oligarchs and 
establishing, it would seem, a democracy in place of the pre-existing 
oligarchy, then after an interval of uncertain length visiting Eretria 
to offer Peisistratus aid in men and money in acquiring for the 
third time the tyranny at Athens—whether as head of the Naxian 
democracy or after his own fall from power or the fall of the 
democracy, we do not know—and thus paving the way for his own 
accession to the tyranny of Naxos, which followed on Peisistratus’ 
capture of the island. When the fragment of the ‘ Constitution of 
the Naxians’ says that Lygdamis became tyrant of Naxos in 
consequence of his leadership of the people against the authors 
of the outrage referred to, the statement may be so far correct that, 
if he had not led the demos, he would not have been in a position 
to induce Peisistratus to make him tyrant. See Busolt, Gr. Gesch., 
ed. 2, 2. 324. 3. 

1. dyer 8é nai f €€ GAww apy} ordoews Sadhopds. Compare 
6 (4). 14. 1298 a 35, exee 8é Kal rovro dkadopds mAcious. “AAAow has 
been interpreted in many different ways. Sepulveda, Giphanius, 
Heinsius, and Gittling take it to mean dAdeyr § rov wAnbous, but if we 
so take it, it is difficult to explain the mention in 130g b 18 sqq. of 
the revolution at Erythrae, which was caused by the demos, and 
also to explain «ai, for we have not been clearly told that, when 
civil discord originates with the many, it originates in different 
ways. Stahr’s interpretation, ‘from other causes than that just 
mentioned ’ (‘es gehen aber auch noch aus andern Ursachen, die 
Anfinge zu Revolutionen hervor, die verschiedene Erscheinungen 
bieten ’), escapes the first of these difficulties, but dAAe» in ¢€ dAew 
is probably masculine. Vict. explains dAAwy as ‘others than those 
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who have governed oppressively’ (‘expertibus illius iniustae 
potestatis ’), but not, I think, rightly. The natural meaning of 
«Adoy appears to me to be dAAwy # ré&» dAcyapyourrey: I translate, 
therefore, ‘ but when civil discord originates also with others than 
the oligarchs [as well as when it originates with the oligarchs}, it 
originates in different ways.’ That civil discord originating with 
the oligarchs originates in different ways, we see from 1305 b 
22 sqq. Some would emend dAdAw», but the emendations hitherto 
proposed do not seem satisfactory. Airéy is suggested in piace of 
it in the margin of the third Basle edition of Aristotle and is read 
by Schneider, Coray, and Welldon ; airay by Nickes and Congreve. 
Spengel, followed by Sus., would read éye d¢ xal 4 €& dAAndor apxny 
oracews Siapopd. But if we read airéy, atray, Or aAAnAov, we must 
take these words to mean ray dAcyapyourrwy:; the examples which 
follow, however, are of changes of constitution brought about not 
by of ddsyapxovrres, but by efiropos Or yreopeuos excluded from office, 
as Prof. Jowett has already pointed out, or else by the spontaneous 
action of the demos, as at Erythrae. 

2. éré pevy yap «.7.A. There is nothing to answer to this pes, 
but Aristotle intended to go on ‘and sometimes from the demos.’ 

od tay Gyrwy 8 dy raig dpxats. For the phrase see note on 
1303 b 22. 

8. ylyveras xardduows. Cp. c. 11. 13142 30, yiyverat cernpia. 
At Istrus there was a complete xarddvors of oligarchy, but at Massalia 
and Heracleia only a xardAvose of the extreme oligarchy in favour of 
a moderate form. 

4. olov dv Magoahdig «.7.A. As to the repetition of é& here see 
notes on 12944 12 and 1328b 10, and op. Plato, Rep. 563 E, é» 
dpas re xal ev urois cai éy cdpacs, cai 87) Kai ev wodcreiais ovy HetoTa, 
and Xen. Rep. Lac. 8. 3, éreirep fyvwoas 1d weiberOa peysoroy ayaboy 
eivas kal ev réAes cal €v orparig Kal ¢v otk. Inthe States here mentioned 
it was the rule that father and son or more brothers than one should 
not be in office at the same time. The object of the rule no 
doubt was to place on an equal footing the various households 
comprised within the privileged class and to prevent any one of them 
acquiring a disproportionate share of power, but this object might 
have been attained equally well if three or four members of each 
household, not one or two only, had been allowed to be in office 
at the same time, and then the number of those in office would not 
have been.so small. At Venice three members of the same family 
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could be Senators at the same time (Yriarte, Patricien de Venise, 
p. 76), though two nobles from the same quarter of the city or the 
same family could not be Counsellors of the Doge at the same 
time (Yriarte, p. 349). The rule mentioned by Aristotle finds 
many parallels in mediaeval Italy. Thus at Siena there were five 
families two of whose members ‘ could be in the government at the 
same time, while for all other families the number was limited to 
one’ (Duffy, Tuscan Republics, p. 73). So again in the Republic 
of San Marino, ‘as of old at Venice, precautions are taken that 
family rings should not dominate the State, for’ in elections to the 
Council ‘ but one member from each family may be chosen, and if 
personal interests are discussed in Council, the Statutes provide that 
relations to the third degree shall leave the hall’ (E. Armstrong, 

‘A Political Survival,’ Macmillan’s Magasine, No. 37§, Jan. 1891, 

p- 199). Spinoza adopts a similar rule for the judges and councils 

of an aristocracy (Tractat. Polit. c. 8. 39, quamvis non opus sit ut 

unusquisque (iudex) ex diversa sit familia, necesse tamen est ne duo 

sanguine propinqui simul in subselliis locum occupent; quod in 

reliquis conciliis observandum est, praeterquam in supremo, in quo 

sufficit, si modo in electionibus lege cautum sit ne cuiquam pro- 

pinquum nominare, nec de eo, si ab alio nominatus sit, suffragium 

ferre liceat, et praeterea ne ad imperii ministrum quemcumque 

nominandum duo propinqui sortem ex urna tollant). If, as is 

probable, the Heracleia here mentioned is the Pontic Heracles, 

the three States instanced by Aristotle were all of them situated 

in positions of peril on the outskirts of the Hellenic world, 

and precautions of this kind would be especially in place 

under those circumstances; the restriction, however, also existed 

at Cnidus (12 sqq.), which was in a different geographical 

position. 

6. éxivowy, ‘turbas ciebant’ (Sus.*, ‘Unruhen erregten’): cp. 
Polyb. 1. 69. 6, wA¢iora xexunnas card ras wpocpnuévas rapayas. 

10. nai dva péy woktrnnerdépa dydvero 4 S\:yapyia, i.e. dy MaccaXig. 
For wodcrixerépa cp. 6 (4). 14.1298a 39. It was at this time in all 
probability that the machinery was devised by which members of 
the demos were admitted to the privileged class (8 (6). 7. r321a 
29 sqq., where Aristotle gives it his approval). In B.c. 196 
(Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Gr. No. 200) and in the time of Strabo 
(p. 179) the city was ruled by a Council of 600 timuchi, holding 
office for life, who were required to be fathers of children and to be 
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descended from three generations of citizens, but it is doubtful 
whether this supreme Council of 600 came into existence on this 
occasion, for in that case we might have expected Aristotle to say 
of Massalia what he says of Heracleia, é§ éAarrdvey cis d€axocious 
HdBer 4 dAsyapyia, 

LL. dwerededrycey, sc. 7 dAcyapyia. 

12. alg dgaxogious Fev, sc. 7 SAcyapyia, cp. C. 7. 13074 36, els 
Gdiyous al ovcias Zpxovra, The chief place in the oligarchy over- 
thrown by Agathocles at Syracuse was held by a Council of 600 
(Diod. 19. §. 6). See above on 1306 b 10 as to Massalia. It is not 
clear whether the arrangement as to the dicasteries at the Pontic 
Heracleia described in 1305b 34 sqq. existed there under the 
oligarchy of 600 which is here referred to. 

perdBake 8¢ x.7.4. At Cnidus, unlike the States just mentioned, 
the oligarchy was not overthrown by the excluded yrepszo:, but by the 
demos, as in Naxos (1305 a 38 sqq.), but this case is distinguished 
from that because at Cnidus (as also at Erythrae) the demos was 
not driven to revolt by oppression ; its revolt was due rather to 
contempt (c. 3. 1302 b 25 sqq.). As this oligarchy was overthrown 
by the demos, it is probably to be distinguished from the oligarchy 
at Cnidus which is said in 1306 b 3 sqq. to have been overthrown 
by some members of the privileged class disgusted with the despotic 
character of its rule. 

15. dad’ 4 tov mpecBdraroy. Bonitz (Ind. 33 a 61 sqq.) includes 
this among the passages in which ‘dad’ # ad _ significationem 
particulae mA» vel ef wy prope accedit,’ of which he gives a con- 
siderable number. 

18. xai dv "Epu@pats S¢ «.7.A. We find a gens of Basilidae also 
at Ephesus (Baton ap. Suid. Uvéayépas, quoted by Gilbert, Gr. 
Staatsalt. 2. 141. 2: cp. Strabo, p. 633, ddmep rd Baclewv ray 
"Idévew exe (at Ephesus) cvornvai gaci, nai tr viv of tx rov yevous 
dvopd{orras BaowWeis Exorrés rivas reuas, mpoedpiay re dv aywoe Kal 
soppupay éxionpoy rov.BaciA:xov yévous, oximeva avri oxqmrpov, kal Ta 
iepa ris "EXevowias Anpntpos), and perhaps also at Chios (Gilbert, 2. 
153-1). See Toepffer, Attische Genealogie, p. 240. The gens 
of the Basilidae was probably composed of descendants of the 
kings: compare the Neleidae at Miletus (Aristot. Fragm. 515. 
1562 a 29), the Penthilidae at Mytilene (7 (5). 10. 1311 b 25 sqq.: 
Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 162), and the Eupatridae at Athens, who 
are described by one authority as of aird rd doty olxotvres xal 
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peréxovres Bacuxod yévous (Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta and 
Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 102. 3). 

19. nalrep nals dmpedopudven ty dy rf woltreig. Lamb. ‘quamvis 
ea quae ad rempublicam pertinerent bene procurarent,’ and Sus.** 
(Ind. p. 347) apparently takes ra» to be neuter, but surely raw is 
masc., and the sentence should be rendered ‘though those who 
possessed rights under the constitution managed [the affairs of the 
State] well.’ 

22. xwodvrar 8’ al dAcyapxiat «.7.A. Aristotle now passes to the 
second of the heads under which he groups the causes of the over- 
throw of oligarchies, causes originating with the oligarchs them- 
selves. Cp. Thuc. 8. 89. 3, xar’ [Siac 8é peroruias of soAXol ares re 
roovre mpoadxewro, év prep kal pddcora dAtyapyia éx dnpoxparias yeropery 
awddAvura:’ srdvres yap avOnpepdy afiovow ovy Gruss toot, dAAa Kat wold 
mporos a’ris éxagros eivas (which is partly based on Hdt. 3. 82), and 
"AO. Tod. c. 13, where 4 mpés dAAnAovs gdiAomaia is mentioned as 
a cause of ordoxs at Athens, 

23, 4 Sypaywyia 82 Sirrj, 4 pey dy abrois rots SAiyous x.7d 
This is repeated in c. 8.1308a 17. ‘H pév is answered not with- 
out some roughness by 4 Gray «.r.d., 28: cp. 3. I. 1275 a 23 Sqq., 
where évias pé» is followed by # (see note on 1275 a 24), and see 
note on 1338b 1. Anpaywyia is a humouring of the propensities of 
the 8npayayoupevos with a view to the aggrandizement of 6 dqpayeyar, 
and may be resorted to not only in relation to a few persons or 
many, but even in relation to one (c. 10, 1312 b 12 8q.). 

25. olow dy toig tptdxovra x.1.A. Ol wept XapixAea, i. e. Charicles 
(Eucken, Praepositionen, p. 66). It would seem that in Aristotle's 
opinion the Thirty were led into the excesses which proved fatal to 
them by Charicles rather than by Critias. The name of Charicles 
also comes first in Lys. c. Eratosth. c. §5, érepoe ol toxovvres eiva 
évayrimrare: Xapixdei wal Kpsriq xai rh éxeivor ératpeiga. We hear 
nothing of Charicles in the ’A@y»aiw» Todtreia, which is remarkable 
if the work is from Aristotle’s pen. According to Isocr. De 
Big. § 42, Charicles was a returned exile and eager both to enslave 
Athens to the Lacedaemonians and to rule over her himself. 
Anpaywyotrtes rovs rptdxoyra, ‘ through courting the Thirty.’ Kaibel 
(Stil und Text der ’A@, ToA., p. 54) remarks, ‘Everywhere in the 
"AO, Tod. the word dnpaywyeiw is used absolutely: 8npayeyeiy rip 
éxAov etc. occurs in the Politics, but not in the ’A@. Tod.’ 

26. xai év tois tetpaxocios x«.17.A. Aristotle was friendly to 
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‘Theramenes ('A@. Hod. c. 28: Plut. Nic. c. 2), and we find him 
here, unlike most people, laying the responsibility for the fall 
of the Four Hundred not on his shoulders, but on those of 
Phrynichus. 

29. olov dv Aapioy x.7.A. As to the wod:roidaxes see note on 
1268 a 22. They may probably have been annual magistrates, but 
it would seem that they were re-eligible. We see from 2. 8. 1268 a 
21 sqq. that their office was a very important one—the custody of 
the city and of its walls and gates was probably in their hands 
(8 (6). 8. 1322 a 33 sqq.: compare the functions of the wodirapxos 
in Aen. Poliorc, 26. 12 and of the wodrrdpya in Acts 17. 6 sqq.}— 
and we may perhaps infer from the passage before us that at Larissa 
it was tenable only by persons possessed of a high property- 
qualification, though the right of electing the wodcropvAaxes belonged 
to the whole people. We are not told that the demos at Larissa 
elected the magistrates generally, as in some of the oligarchies 
mentioned in 30 sqq. All we are told is that it elected the modA:- 
ropuAaxes, The rivalry of these great officials with each other 
in courting the body which elected them may have ended (cp. 
1306 a 26 sqq.) in the transfer of their functions to an dpyo» 
peaidios at the head of a body of mercenaries, who used his 
position to make himself tyrant of the city. No wonder that 
a State so disunited as Larissa found it difficult to make head 
against the tyrants of Pherae and was obliged to call in Philip 
of Macedon against them (Schafer, Demosthenes, 1. 458). 

80. xai év Soars dAtyapxiats 08x obra: aipodvrar tas dpxds é& dy 
of dpxorrés elow x«.7.. It is not quite clear what should be 
supplied before e» daas oAsyapxiats. Should we supply énpaywyoter, 
OF xwouvras al dAryapyias, OF xevovwras al GAryapxias €£ atrév dud 
gudoverxiay 8npayeryourrey? I incline to think that we should supply 
the last-mentioned words. We may probably infer from the 
passage before us that in most oligarchies the magistrates were 
elected by the class which was eligible for the magistracies. Among 
the oligarchies referred to here the first form of oligarchy must, it 
would seem, find a place, for in that form the right of electing to 
the higher magistracies would commonly be possessed by a far 
more numerous body than that which had the right to hold them, 
inasmuch as the latter right was commonly confined to citizens 
possessing a high property-qualification (8 (6). 6. 1320 b 21 sqq.). 
The same weakness, however, was shared by other constitutions 
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also—for instance by aristocracies, for offices seem often to have 
been unpaid in aristocracies (2. 11. 1273 a 17 8q-) and must there- 
fore in practice have been tenable only by the rich, and indeed by 
democracies of the Solonian type, in which office was confined to 
the three higher property-classes and some offices were confined 
to the highest class, though the whole people had the right of 
electing to them. The cause of constitutional change here 
indicated by Aristotle—the rivalry of the holders of great offices m 
courting those who elect them with a view to their own aggrandize- 
ment—is indeed widely traceable in history both ancient and 
modern—for instance in the history of ancient Rome and in that 
of our own country—and is far from being confined in its operatioa 
to oligarchies (see note on 1305 a 28). 

SL. GAN’ al pév dpxal dx nynpdrew peyddew cloww | Eracpei, 
aipoivra: 8 of éwAirac } S SHpos. Cp. Rhet. ad Alex. 39. 14466 
24, Odsyapxtay 8 eicl B00 rpdros: f yap e£ érapeias } and ray Tysypares. 
Here, however, we have ¢x (not awd) riznudray peyddey, and ripgpe 
must mean not ‘ property-qualification,’ but ‘the class possessing 
the property-qualification.’ For ee ripnpdrey al dpxai eloiv cp. Xen. 
Mem. 4. 6.12, drou 8 dx reysnpdrev (al dpyal xabicrayrat), wovroxparias, 
Grov 8 dk mdvrev, dnpoxpariay, Plato, Rep. 553 A and Laws 698 B, 
and for ¢x renydroy peyddoy Pol. 2. 6. 1266 20, of dx raw peyiorar 
rynudrey, and Plato, Laws 756 D, rerdpry 8€ pépew pev cx rou rerdprow 
wal cpixporartou reunparos Gravras. Oligarchies in which only members 
of certain clubs are eligible for office are not distinctly named in the 
list of oligarchies in 6 (4). 5-6, though the class of oligarchies to 
which they belong is referred to in 6 (4). 15. 13008 15 8qq- (cp. 
also 6 (4). 14. 1298a 40 8sqq.). The oligarchies established by 
Lysander after Aegospotami were of this nature (Plut. Lysand. c. 13, 
xaradvey 8¢ rovs Onpous nal ras dAAags modcreias eva pév dppoothy éxdory 
Aaxe8aipdmov xarésre, Séxa Sé Apyovras ex ray in’ avrov aovyxexporHnperan 
kata wddtw éraipe@y’ cai ravra spdrrew dpoiws ev te rais wohepias cai 
rais Tuppdyors yeyernuevats wddecs TapémAes cxoAaiws, Tpdwoy Tid KaTA- 
oxeva(dpevos avrg thy rH ‘EdAddos ryeyoviary’ ofre yap aprorivoqy ofre 
nAourivdny amedeixyve tous Apyovras, GAX’ éraipeias xal Eeviats yapi{dperos 
ra mpaypara Kal xupious roby ripns re xal koddcews, The oligarchy of 
Abydos so far resembled those founded by Lysander that the 
magistracies were tenable only by persons belonging to certain 
clubs, but it differed from them in this, that the hoplites or the 
demos had the right of electing the magistrates, a peculiar arrange- 
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ment, as Prof. Jowett has already remarked ; it appears, in fact, 
to have resulted in the tyranny of an dpxw» pecidios supported 
by mercenary soldiers (1306 a 26 sqq.). The competition of the 
oligarchs for the favour of the electors would be intensified by the 
circumstance that they belonged to rival clubs. How soon oligarchy 
at Abydos assumed the form described in the text, we have no 
means of knowing, but an oligarchy of some kind was probably 
set up there after the revolt of the city from Athens in B.c. 411 
(Thuc. 8. 62), when it became for more than twenty years ‘the 
great military station of Sparta for her northern Asiatic warfare’ 
(Grote, Hist. of Greece, 9. 443), remaining faithful to the Lacedae- 
monians even after the defeat of their fleet at Cnidus in B.c. 394, 
notwithstanding the general defection of the Greek States of Asia 
Minor. This fidelity was ill repaid at the peace of Antalcidas, 
when with most of Asiatic Greece Abydos was abandoned by the 
Lacedaemonians to Persia. Still even down to the time of 
Demosthenes (c. Aristocr. c. 158) the dissolute (Athen. Deipn. 524 f 
sqq.) but gallant little city (see the story of its heroic defence 
against Philip V of Macedon in s.c. 200 in Polyb. 16. 29-33) 
remained ‘persistently hostile to Athens’ and in all probability 
an oligarchical State. Sestos on the opposite side of the Helles- 
pont was also hostile to Athens (see the account of its fate at 
the hands of Chares in B.c. 353 in Diod. 16. 34); no cities, in 
fact, were more coveted by Athens than these two, which, lying 
as they did at the narrowest point of the Hellespont, were the 
natural stepping-stones between Europe and Asia, and hence 
of great importance. Another important advantage possessed by 
Abydos was the excellence of its harbour, which offered a secure 
anchorage to vessels, while outside it a strong current ran in the 
Hellespont (Polyb. 16. 29. 138q.). That the érapia: at Abydos, 
or at any rate their domination, had passed away at the time: at 
which Aristotle wrote seems to be implied by his language in 
13064 30 sq. Td modireverOar xa? érapeias was bad; cp. Dio 
Chrysost. Or. 45 (2. 206 R), pdAcora per yap nélovv pndé grepov pndéva 
roovroy os cicdyew pnde xa draipeias odsreverbas pnd els pepn 
Stacrrav rhy mdr. 

83. xai Swou ra Sixacripia ph éx rod wodtredpards dow, ‘and 
where the dicasteries are composed of others than those who are 
eligible for office.’ As to modlrevpa cp. 1306a 148q., where this 
seems to be the meaning of the word. Aristotle probably does not 
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mean that the members of the wodirevza were excluded from the 
dicasteries, but that membership of the dicasteries was not confined 
to them (cp. 2. 9. 1270 b 8, yivovras & éx rot anyou wavres). Ths 
arrangement existed at one time at Heracleia on the Euxine, anc 
it seems to have led to a change of the oligarchy into a democracy. 
If so, this democracy cannot have been that which appears to have 
been instituted at Heracleia at the foundation of the colony (see 
note on 1304b 31); it must have arisen at a later date. If the 
dicasteries referred to by Aristotle were popular dicasteries, and if 
‘they possessed the power of inflicting the penalties of death and 
exile, no arrangement was more alien to the spirit of an oligarchy 
(6 (4). 9. 1294 b 31-34). This important power was reserved for 
a few not only in most oligarchies but also in such aristocracies as 
the Lacedaemonian and the Carthaginian (6 (4). 9. 1294 b 314 sqq-.: 
3. 1. 1275 b g sqq.). The authority which Solon conceded to 
dicasteries open to persons who were not under his constitution 
admissible to office (2. 12. 1274a 3, 18 sqq.) was thought by 
many to have proved fatal to the moderate democracy founded 
by him (1274 a 38qq.). When C. Gracchus gave judicial authority 
to the equestrian order (Mommsen, Hist. of Rome, Eng. Trans. 
vol, iii, p. 116), he dealt a heavy blow at the oligarchy. Suill 
Aristotle knew of constitutions in which the deliberative and the 
magistracies were oligarchically organized, but the dicasteries were 
organized as in an aristocracy (8 (6). 1. 1317 a 4.8qq.). 

86. ére 8 Srav gor x... Supply peraBaddrovos 1yy swodereiar 
before érav. This is mentioned in connexion with changes due 
to rd dad didovexiay Snpayeyeiy because calling in the demos is 
akin to rd dnuayoyeiv, though in strictness there is no qeAovercia 
in the case, for the excluded members of the oligarchy are 
obliged to call in the demos. The narrowing of an oligarchy 
is- conceived to lead to democracy in a slightly different way 
in 3. 15. 1286 b 18, alel ydp cis éAarrovs dyovres &' aicypoxép- 
8eav loyupdérepoy 1rd wAnOos xaréormmoay, Sor éniBerGa nai yeréaba 
Snpoxparias. 

89. ylyvovras 8@ «7A. Compare (with Prof. Jowett) c. 12. 
1316 b 14 sqq. and Plato, Rep. 555 D: cp. also Eunp. Herc. 
Fur. 552 Bothe (g88 Dindorf), 

wodAovs wévnras, OABlous 8¢ re Adyy 
Soxovvras eivat, ouppdyous drat fre, 
of ordow ¢6nxay nal diuwr\eray wddw 
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ép dpwayaics ray médas, ra 8 dy Sdpors 

Cardvacs ppovda diadvyde in’ dyylas. 
Aeneas (Poliorc. 14. 1) says of debtors in a besieged city, drov ye 
cal poBeperara épedpol eloww of rowide dvOpwra. The loss of wealth 
would be especially likely to cause constitutional change in 
Oligarchies, because it would often entail exclusion from the 
ruling class, but would it not tend to cause constitutional change 
in democracies also? This cause of change is guarded against 
in c. 8. 1308b 20 sqq. In illustration of Aristotle’s remark the 
instances of Catiline and Julius Caesar may be referred to (Appian, 
Rell. Civ. 2. 1 sq.). 

40. dvaldowor, sc. ray dy t7 Sdryapxig rds. Cp. c. 12. 1316b 
18, Gray pév rap ryeudver tives drroddgwot Tas ovcias, Ka:voropovow,. 

cat ydp of rovodros, ‘ for men of the kind just described also.’ 

41. } tupavvibs éweriPevrar adrol. ‘Emriderba rupayvids here, as 
in c. § 1305 a 21 and c. 8. 1308 a 22 8sq., means ‘affectare 
tyrannidem’ (Bon. Ind. 281 a 51 sq.), but we have in c. 10. 13114 
26 emribevras rais povapyias and in 1312 b 18 éweribevras rats rupavvict, 
where the meaning is ‘attack monarchies’ or ‘tyrannies.” Ruined 
oligarchs, as well as men of wealth and influence, seem to have 
been able to make themselves tyrants (see note on 1302 b 15). 

1. dowep “hrwapivos Avoydotov dv Eupaxodaas, See Grote, Hist. 
of Greece, 10. 599 and 11. 76 (Congreve). Hipparinus was a lead- 
ing citizen of Syracuse and was, like Dionysius the Elder, one of 
the stratégi who were chosen when the previous stratégi were 
deposed by vote of the people (Diod. 13. 92), and were themselves 
displaced when Dionysius was elected orparnyis atroxpdrap in 
B.C. 406-5 (Diod. 13- 94: Plut. Dion, c.3: Dict. of Greek and 
Roman Biography, art. Hipparinus). His position as a colleague 
of Dionysius would make it easy for him to aid the designs of 
the latter. That his support of Dionysius, who married his 
daughter Aristomache, enabled him completely to retrieve his 
fortunes, is pointed out by Grote (11. 76), who refers to the fact 
that his son Dion became one of the richest men in Syracuse. 
Aristotle does not mean to imply that Syracuse was under an 
oligarchy when Dionysius the Elder obtained the tyranny ; it was, 
in fact, democratically governed (c. 4. 13044 27 sqq.: Plut. Reg. 
et Imp. Apophth. 176 D). 

2. xai dv “Apgiwdde: «7.4. See note on 1303b32. ‘A man 
whose name was Cleotimus ’ introduced Chalcidian éro:mos, and after 
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their arrival created a &doracs between them and the rich of 
Amphipolis, whether with the view of making himself tyrant a 
some one else, Aristotle does not explain, nor does he tell us bos 
the thing ended. We cannot even infer from the passage with any 
certainty that an oligarchy existed at Amphipolis before the event 
here narrated. All that is clear is that Cleotimus’ conduct was 
caused by his dissipation of his own fortune, and that his object 
was tyranny, for himself or for another. 

@ Svopa hv Kiedripos. Cp. Hdt. 3. 143, ravra elve dep y rou 
éoroiot dderpos, Te oSvopa hy TeAdcapxos: Diod. 15. 30. 3, Neoyerys ns 
dvopa: [Heraclid. Pont.] De Rebuspubl. 8. 2, "ApyAoyxor re socyre 
Képaf dvoya éxrewe: Aristot. Fragm. 508. 1561 a 39, Edfepos 8 « 
oxaeis Ndvp re Baowei, rovro & fy avrg svopa, fv eros: Ammian 
Marc. 27. 8. 10, Civilem nomine. It is evident that in some of 
these passages the explanation that the word is a proper name is 
added because otherwise misapprehension might occur, but this 
does not seem to be the case in the passage before us. 

8. é\Oévrev. See notes on 1281 b 4, 13. 

4. xai év Alyivy x.r.A. Nothing is known of this ‘ transaction 
with Chares’ from any other source, but it is easy to guess what 
happened. A wealthy Aeginetan who had wasted his fortune in 
riotous living made application to the Athenian general Chares, 
who usually had mercenaries at his disposal, for the assistance of 
his mercenaries in an attempt to make himself or some one else 
(we are not told which) tyrant in Aegina, offering Chares no doubt 
a great reward in the event of success. The attempt seems to 
have been made, but to have failed. The ‘promises of Chares' 
were proverbially delusive (Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paroem. 
Gr. 1. 463). The date of the ‘transaction’ referred to may 
have been B.c. 367, when Chares was stationed at Corinth with 
Athenian mercenaries (Grote, Hist. of Greece, 10. 372, 393). 
Athens was then siding with the Lacedaemonians against Thebes, 
and Aegina, her constant foe, may not improbably have been on 
the side of Thebes. Chares would therefore be glad to substitute 
for the existing government of Aegina a tyrant who would owe his 
position to Athens. For the unfavourable use of rj» spate apdrrev 
cp. Plato, Laws 831 D. The phrase itself occurs in ’A6. Hoa, c. 18. 


l. 13 Sq. 
6. &a toradTyHy airiay, i.e. because he had dissipated his fortune 


(cp. 1306 b 17 and 3. 13. 1284 a 23 8q.). 
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‘7. Oey x.1.A., ‘whence civil trouble is stirred against the oligarchs 
either by the depredators or by those who resist them in their 
depredations.’ ‘The two cases are (1) where the government does 
not connive at these misappropriations of public moneys, in which 
case the thieves attempt to create a ordois to escape punishment (da 
PdBor, c. 3. 1302 b 21 sqq., which should be compared) ; (2) where 
it does, in which case the section opposed to the peculations rises 
against the conniving government ’ (Postgate, Notes on the Politics 
of Aristotle, p. 22). It would seem that at Apollonia on the Euxine 
the revolt against the oligarchy was raised by the opponents of the 
depredators, so that here the oligarchs must have connived at the 
depredations. Cp. Hdt. 3. 82, where we are told that when some 
champion of the demos put a stop to the misdeeds of plunderers of 
public property, he often became a tyrant. | 

9. dpovooica 82. ddryapyxla od edBidpOopos ef abrijs. Plato (Rep. 
545 D) had said that no constitution can be overthrown if rd éyo» 
ras apxds is at one with itself; Aristotle will commit himself only to 
this, that an oligarchy of which this can be said is not easily over- 
thrown from within; it may be overthrown by the demos or by 
excluded rich men. He remembers the case of Erythrae (1305 b 
18 sqq-). 

10. onpetoy 8 4 dv Gapoddw wodttela x.1.A. The expression ré 
xpic6a odiow airois cates suggests, if we compare c. 8. 1308 a ro 
sqq., that Pharsalus put the members of the privileged class as far 
as possible on a level, both in respect of participation in office and 
in other ways. Pharsalus had not always been free from ordets. 
We read in Xen. Hell. 6. 1. 2 sq. that, having been in a state of 
civil discord! (oractdoarres), the citizens of Pharsalus at some time 
previous to B.c. 375 entrusted Polydamas, one of their number, 
with the custody of the acropolis and with the receipt and employ- 
ment of the revenue, and that Polydamas proved himself worthy of 
their confidence. Not Jong after B.c. 375, however, Pharsalus was 
forced to become dependent on Pherae (Xen. Hell. 6. 1. 18), and 
Jason’s successor, Polyphron, put Polydamas and eight other 

Pharsalians to death (Xen. Hell. 6. 4. 34). In B.c. 352, when 
Philip of Macedon reduced Pherae, Pharsalus exchanged its depen- 
dence on Pherae for a virtual dependence on Macedon. Philip 
showed much favour to the city (Schafer, Demosthenes, 2. 248, 
324, 503), which derived considerable importance from its position 
at ‘the entrance of the most direct and central of the passes which 
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lead from the plains of Thessaly to the vale of the Spercheius anc 
Thermopylae ’ (Leake, Northern Greece, 1. 449). For how long 
the Pharsalian oligarchy had deserved the praise which Aristotk 
gives it, we cannot say with any certainty; it did so at amy rate « 
the time at which he wrote. His commendation of Pharsalus is 
just what we should expect from a friend of Macedon (see mote on 
13042 10). Not Jong after it was penned, Pharsalus took part in 
the rising of Thessaly against Macedon in the Lamian War 
(Schafer, Demosthenes, 3. 1. 352). 

11. woddav Kdpsol elor, ‘are masters of many men’: cp. Xen. 
Hell. 6. 1. 8, where we read of ‘ the cities dependent on Pharsalus ' 
in B.c. 375 (raw €€ tpey nptnptvev wédewv). Philip gave Halus to 
Pharsalus (Strabo, p. 433: Schafer, Demosthenes, 2. 248. 1). 

12. xaradvovrac 82 x.r.A. This is perhaps suggested by what 
immediately precedes, for to create an oligarchy within an oligarchy 
is the opposite to rd xpiobas odiow atrois cakes. Gilbert (Gr. Staats- 
alt. 2. ror. 1) identifies these senators with the 8nyoupyoi of Thuc. 5. 
47. 9, but this is doubtful. That this oligarchy at Elis was overthrown 
is clear from the passage before us, but we are not told whether it was 
overthrown by the members of the mrodirevya who found themselves 
virtually excluded from the senate or by an union of these persons 
with the demos or by the demos acting by itself. It was probably 
overthrown by a man named Phormion: compare (with Schn.) 
Plut. Reip. Gerend. Praec. c. 10, otx dyvo® 8¢ drt nal Bovlny rues 

éxaxOn wal ddcyapyixiy Kodovcavres, Sorep "EqudArns ’AGnynat cai Soppyiary 
nap ‘HAcios, duvayuy dua xai ddfay ~rxor. It is quite uncertain, how- 
ever, when Phormion lived (see Sus.*, Note 1586, and Gilbert, Gr. 
Staatsalt. 2. 102. 4). 

18. éverhxovra Svras, ‘ being only ninety in number.’ 

Thy 8 alpecty Suvacreurixiy atvar nai dpolay ty Tay dy AaxeBai- 
pon yepévrev. Auvacrevrexny, ‘of a character savouring of a dusc- 
oreia, i.e. favourable to the interests of a few very wealthy families : 
see notes On 1271 a g and 1272 b 2. 

19. yiyveros 82... S81. “igidBou. We have still to do here with 
revolutions in oligarchies due to the oligarchs themselves, for in the 
cases now described the overthrow of the oligarchy is brought 
about by the oligarchs, who entrust the defence of the State in war 
to mercenary troops or to the demos, or its custody in peace to 
a neutral magistrate at the head of mercenaries. This passage 
corrects Plato, Rep. 551 D sq. (see note on 1305 a 37 Sqq.). Kai 
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€y srodéup xal éy elpnyy continues érav, 1305 b 39 and 1306a 13. 
Constitutional change was usually more to be feared in time of war 
than in time of peace (Thuc. 3. 82. 3: Plato, Laws 709 A). The 
Athenian democracy, according to Isocr. De Pace, § 51, throve in 
time of peace, but had been twice overthrown in time of war. 

Ql. év pév woddpw. Should rg be added before swoAdup? In 26 
we have éy 3 rp elpyyy, where rg is added before elpy»y probably 
because «al ¢» wodduq xal d elpqvy has preceded in 20: cp. c. 8. 
1308 b 21, rovs (avras doupddpws mpds thy wodcreiay, dv per Snpoxparia 
arpos riv Onyoxpariay, dy dé Odcyapyxig rpos Thy GAsyapxiay. Yet it should 
be noticed that in 4 (7). 2.1324 b 17, 18 dv 3¢ ZevOas is followed by 
év d€ rois “I8npow just as in the passage before us ¢» pév woddup is 
followed by év 8¢ +7 elpnyp. 

Thy wpds Tov Sipov dmotiav. Cp. c. 10. 13114 12, where rd rq 
wAnOe pndér morevew is said to be characteristic of oligarchy. 

22. & yap dv éyyetpiowor, sc. rove orparubras. 

28. obrog wodAdats yiyvera: tépayvos. Cp. Demosth. c. Aristocr. 
C. 139, tore yap Snmov rovd, Sri mavres of Eevayourres otros wédeas xara- 
AauBdvovres “EAAnvidas dpyew (roves, and Aen. Poliorc. c. 12, ofoy xat 
“‘Hpaxkeorass rots év rq Udere cutBy’ emayaysuevos yap févous wdeiovas 
TOU Mpoonkovros, Mpwrow pay TOUS ayTicTaTWTas ayeAoy, Ererra ablrovs Kai 
Thy wow arddecay, TupayvevOerres Ud Tov ei yros tous gévous. 
This seems to refer to Clearchus, who founded in zB. c. 364 a tyranny 
which lasted till B.c. 285 (Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 190: Grote, 
Hist. of Greece, Part 2, c. 98, vol. 12. 622 sqq.). Here we come 
upon tyrants who became tyrants, unlike some of their earlier 
compeers (c. §. 1305 a 8 sqq.), without having been demagogues. 
In this, and also in having been leaders of mercenary troops, they 
resemble many tyrants of mediaeval Italy. 

Gomep dv KopivOy Tipoddvns. As Gilbert (Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 
90. 4) points out, Aristotle here implies that Corinth was under 
an oligarchy when Timophanes was appointed. This agrees with 
Plut. Dion, c. 53. It was at the time at war with Argos and 

Cleonae (Plut. Timol. c. 4). According to Diod. 16. 65. 3, 
Timophanes did not actually make himself tyrant, but only acted 
like a tyrant; Plutarch, however (Timol. c. 4), and Aristotle here 
speak otherwise. As to Timophanes, see Grote, Hist. of Greece, 
Part 2, c. 8g, vol. 11. 192 sqq. The distrust of the demos felt by 
the Corinthian oligarchs would be intensified by the circumstances 
connected with the return from Argos of the exiled democrats, 
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which Diodorus refers to B.c. 375 (15. 40. 3), and by the scheme 
of Athens in B.c. 366 to get possession of Corinth, in which sie 
may probably have counted on aid from the Corinthian demos 
(Xen. Hell. 7. 4. 4 sq.: Grote, Hist. of Greece, Part 2, c. 79, vol 
10. 396 sq.). The appointment of Timophanes was subsequent tc 
the failure of this Athenian project (Grote, Part 2, c. 85, vol. xr. 193) 

24. Av 82 wAeious x.7.A. Supply dow. “Eora: is omitted ir 
8 (6). 1. 1317 a 17 (where see note), and 4» ef probably in 5 (81 
3. 1337 b 35 8q., and gore apparently in 8 (6). 3. 1318 a 38. 

35. ére 82 «7.4. Cp. Plato, Rep. 551 D sq. Machiaveli 
remarks (Discorsi sopra la prima Deca di Tito Livio, 1. 6) that the 
circumstance that the Romans did not, like the Venetians, abstain 
from employing the plebs in war ‘ gave the plebs additional force 
and influence and infinite occasions of raising tumults.’ We read 
in a quotation from the /remdendlait of Vienna (Ztmes, Oct. 12, 
1893) that ‘the introduction of conscription [in Austria] made it 
morally incumbent on the State to grant the right to vote to those 
who had borne heavy burdens for the commonweal.’ ‘ Taine 
(Origines de la France Contemporaine: Le Régime Moderne, r. 
284-296) justly describes conscription as the natural companion 
or brother of universal suffrage’ (Lecky, Democracy and Liberty, 
ed. 1, 1. 261). 

26. dv Se tH eipfyy «tA. See note on 21. “Apyxorr: peordie, 
‘to a neutral magistrate ’ standing midway between the contending 
parties: cp. Eth. Nic. 5. 7. 1132 a 22, xai (yrotos dxacrip pécos, xai 
cadovow nos peordlous, os day Tov péoou ruyeat, rou S&xaiov revéduercr, 
and Pol. 6 (4). 12. 12672 4, é» pépe yap dpxew ov dy troptivnay 
(sc. of rAovetos kal of mévyres) 3: Thy amoriay riy pos ddAHAovs* savrayou 
3¢ mioréraros 6 dtarrnrns, Suasrnrys 8° 6 péoos, where dia ray amoriar 
ry mpds dAAnAous again occurs. Were the services of a ‘neutral 
magistrate’ ever resorted to in conflicts between rich and poor 

as well as in conflicts between two oligarchical factions? The 
position of Polydamas of Pharsalus (see note on 1306 a ro) must 
be distinguished from that of a ‘neutral magistrate,’ for we are 
not told that he was at the head of a body of mercenaries, and 
besides he was charged with the receipt and employment of the 
revenue, which the ‘neutral magistrate’ does not seem to have been. 

29. Swep cuvdBy «.1.d. “Omep refers to Ss éviore yiveras xvpor 
apdorépev, Larissa and Abydos are here again named together, as 
in 1305 b 29-33. Perhaps in both the competition of high magis- 
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trates for the favour of the people produced in the minds of the two 
oligarchical factions a strong distrust of each other, and led to the 
custody of the acropolis, walls, and gates of the city being placed 
in the hands of a ‘neutral magistrate, who however ultimately 
made himself master of both factions. That there were two factions 
at Larissa in B.c. 431 we see from Thuc. 2. 22, fyovro 8 airav 
€x péy Aapions Todupydns xal "Aptorévous, and ras ordoews éxdrepos. 
I take émi rijs ray ‘ANevaday dpyjs raév swept Sivoy to mean ‘in the 
time of the rule of Simus the Aleuad’ (cp. c. 10. 1312 b 10, }) ra» 
wept Té\ova rupawvis), and Simus was in all probability the ‘ neutral 
magistrate’ referred to, just as Iphiades was at Abydos. The 
name Simus (as to which see note on 1304 a 29 and cp. Plin. Nat. 
Hist. 11. 158, where the Roman name Silo, derived from silus, 
‘ snub-nosed, is compared with it) is one which occurs more than 
once in the family of the Aleuadae—for instance, the father of 
an early Aleuas was named Simus (Euphorion in Miller, Fragm. 
Hist. Gr. 3. 72)—but there can be little doubt that the Simus of 
the passage before us is the well-known Simus of Larissa, who is 
said by Demosthenes (De Cor. c. 48) to have, in conjunction with 
Eudicus, also of Larissa, brought Thessaly into subjection to Philip 
of Macedon, and to have lost his favour as soon as he had done so. 
We read of his dissolute youth in [Demosth.] c. Neaer. cc. 24 sq., 
108. He is thought to have been tetrarch of one of the four 
divisions into which Thessaly was broken up by Philip in s.c. 342 
(Demosth. Phil. 3. 26: Curtius, History of Greece, Eng. Trans., 5. 
368 : Schafer, Demosthenes, 2. 402: Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 13. 3), 
and his name may appear in this capacity on some coins of Larissa 
of the fourth century B.c. which bear the inscription ZIMOz (Gardner, 
Catalogue of Greek Coins, Thessaly, Introduction, p. xxvi, and 
p. 31: Head, Hist. Num. pp. 253, 255). As to Iphiades, that he was 
a skilful soldier appears from the narrative in Aen, Poliorc. c. 28. 6 
(referred to by Schneider). The Iphiades mentioned in Demosth. 
c. Aristocr. cc. 176—7, who had a son in Cersobleptes’ custody as 
a hostage on behalf of Sestos, may probably be the same man. 
Another Iphiades of Abydos is mentioned in Polyb. 16. 30. 7. 
That clubs were often ‘centred round a single individual’ we see 
from the example of those at Athens, where we hear of the clubs 
of Phaeax, Euphiletus, Alcibiades, and others (Vischer, Kleine 
Schriften, 1. 153-204, quoted by L. Whibley, Political Parties in 
Athens, p. 83 sq.). 
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81. yivovra: 8¢ ordoasg x... Aristotle has just been describing 
how oligarchies were often overthrown if power were placed in the 
hands of captains of mercenaries or a demos or a neutral magistrate, 
and now he goes on to show that ordces might arise within the 
circle of the oligarchs themselves without any external intervention. 
They might arise either when the oligarchs treated each other 
despitefully or when the oligarchy itself was intrinsically over- 
despotic. In either case some of the oligarchs might step in and 
overthrow the oligarchy. Aristotle suggests precautions against the 
former source of trouble in c. 8. 1308 a 31 sqq. Cp. Plut. Reip. 
Gerend. Praec. c. 32. 824 F sqa. 

82. trav dv rH dAtyapxig. Cp. Hicks, Greek Historical Inscrip- 
tions, No. 126 (an inscription from Chios), of é» 19 ddryapyég. 

84. péy is answered by d¢, 36. 

ai alpnudva: apérepov, in c. 4. 1303b 37—1304a 17. Supply 
éyévovro from yivovra, 31. 

85. nai Thy év "Eperpia 8 ddtyapxiav thy tay iwwdew «7rd. Cp. 6 
(4). 3- 1289 b 36-40. This Eretrian oligarchy helped Peisistratus 
in his final recovery of the tyranny at Athens (A6. Hod. c. 15). 
Diagoras was evidently one of the oligarchs, and his disappointment 
(probably of the hand of an heiress) was due not to the decision of 
a dicastery, but to a factious intrigue against him (cp. 33, «are- 
oracik{ecOas xara yduous). The Diagoras mentioned in [Heraclid. 
Pont.} De Rebuspubl. c. 12 (Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 2. 217), 
Auaydpg els Eadprny wopevoudrp xal dy Kopivbp redevrycavrs ‘Eperpeis 
elxdva éorncay, is probably the same man. Miller distinguishes 
him from the famous A:aydpas 6 Geos of Melos. Gilbert (Gr. 
Staatsalt. 2. 66) thinks that the overthrow of this oligarchy by 
Diagoras probably occurred before the Persian wars. 

86. éx 8é Sixacrypiou xpicews «7.4.  Mosyela was a criminal 
offence in Greek States (Aeschin. c. Timarch. c. 91: ’A@. Hod. 
c. §9). The technical term poryeia included at Athens not only 
adultery, but also some kinds of illegal intercourse with unmarried 
women or widows, and the offender, if taken in the act, might be 
put to death by the husband, or, in the case of an unmarried woman 
or widow, by the father, brother, or grandfather, if her «ipsos (Meier 
und Schimann, Der attische Process, ed. Lipsius, p. 402 sqq_). 
Aristotle makes some suggestions as to the punishment of adultery 
in 4 (7). 16. 1335 b 38 sqq.; he seems to regard the degrading 
punishment mentioned in the text as excessive. The xidep was 
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a wooden yoke placed on the back of the neck, which kept the 
head bowed down (see Suidas, s. vv. Kighaves and ’Ewixoupos, and 
Schol. Aristoph. Plut. 476), and exposure in it in the most public 

part of the city was a punishment rather for thieves than for 
- nobles (Pollux, 10. 177: Demosth. c. Timocr. c. 114: Plut. Nic. 
c. 11, where we read of Hyperbolus, odros é» rp rére ypdve rou piv 
darpdxov méppw ribépevos daurdy, dre 3) rq Koo paddovy mpocjxer). 
It may, however, have been an obsolete punishment revived for 
the occasion, for a similar punishment was inflicted on adulteresses 
at Cyme (Plut. Quaest. Gr. 2). The punishment inflicted on 
Dercyllidas by Lysander (Xen. Hell. 3. 1. 9: Grote, Hist. of 
Greece, Part 2, c. 72, vol. 9. 289) was far less degrading, yet he felt 
it deeply. The oraces at Heracleia (probably the Pontic Heracleia) 
and Thebes to which Aristotle refers were apparently well known. 
We are not told whether they led to any change in the constitution. 

1. épiAoveixnyoay yap adrods. Aovexeiy seems here to have an 1806 by 
accusative of the person after it because it contains much of the 
meaning of diroveixas é8iwgay Or éxdAacay, But verbs compounded 
with gudo- occasionally take an accusative of the person: so dsto- 
oropyeiy in Plato, Laws 927 B and Polyb. 5. 74. 5, and ¢uravOpomeiy 
in Polyb. 3. 76. 2 and 11. 26. 5. Richards, however, would read 
avrots with Liddell and Scott (8. v. GAoveéw). 

2. dv dyopa, as in 6 (4). 15. 1299 b 16 and often in Plato (see 
Ast, Lex. Platon. s.v. dyopd). In 7 (5). 12. 1315 b 20 we have ri» 
dvOpidyra rév dy rj ayopg xaOnuevor. As to xara wédw and card rnp 
nédy see note on 1285 b 13. 

8. woddal 82 «.7.4. We read in Diod. 15. 40. 2 that the holders 
of office in the Peloponnesian oligarchies in the days of Lace- 
daemonian supremacy had dealt with the citizens imperiously 
(emraxrixos), and that they suffered in consequence after the fall 
of the oligarchies. This throws light on the meaning of dya» 
deoworsads here. Cp. also 3. 6.1279 a 21 and 6 (4). 3. 12904 27 8q. 

6. ylyvorras 82 x.7.4. Compare 2.12. 12744 12 and the changes 
8a ruyas mentioned in 7 (5). 3. 13038 3 8qq. The polity would 
be exposed to changes of this kind because it imposed a property- 
qualification on members of the assembly (6 (4). 9. 1294 b 3 sqq-: 
6 (4). 13. 1297 b x sqq.). Some oligarchies would not be affected 
by the change in the value of property to which Aristotle refers— 
for instance, those in which office was confined to members of 

_ certain clubs (7 (g). 6. 1305 b 31 8q.), orto persons who in addition 
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to possessing a high property-qualification were elected by th 
moXirevpa (6 (4). 5. 1292b 1 8q.) or succeeded to office by mgt: 
of birth (1292 b 4 sqq.). Aristotle omits to refer to the democracies 
in which a property-qualification for office existed (6 (4). 4. r2g1t 
39 sqq.: 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 27 sqq.). If there were aristocracies r 
which there was a property-qualification for office, notwithstanding 
the counsel given in 6 (4). 9. 1294 b 10 sqq.—and Thurii seems to 
have been a case in point (7 (5). 7. 1307 a 23-29)—Aristotle is silent 
also as to these. Nor does he take any notice here of the liability 
of the same constitutions to a change in the opposite drrection— 
that of increased narrowness—if the general level of wealth in the 
State should fall instead of rising, though he deals with this also 
in 7 (5). 8 1308 a 35 sqq. A property-qualification for the 
assembly appears to have existed in some oligarchies in which an 
assembly existed (6 (4). 9. 1294b 3 8q.), but Aristotle refers here 
only to property-qualifications for office. For the effect of peace 
on the prosperity of Greek States see Diod. 11. 72. 1 and Menand 
Inc. Fab. Fragm. 95 (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 4.259). It is possible 
that the cessation of internal war in Greece enforced by the 
Congress of Corinth after the battle of Chaeroneia (see Schafer. 
Demosthenes, 3. 1. 48) had done something by the time at which 
Aristotle wrote to raise the average level of wealth in Greek States 
(see as to Athens Schiffer, Demosthenes, 3. 1. 272). According to 
Roscher, Politik, p. 412, ‘the old centurial constitution of Rome 
had wellnigh lost its timocratic character by the time of Fabius 
Maximus, in B.c. 304, because the property required for the first 
class hardly implied even well-to-do circumstances.’ 

8. Boudevoum, i.e. Bovdeurai «ics (Sus. Ind. s.v.). Cp. 3. 11. 
1282a 29 sq. See note on 1299 b 32. 

rag dd\Aag dpxds. In many of the oligarchies to which Aristotle 
refers judicial functions would be exercised by magistrates; indeed, 
some claimed that a member of a dicastery held a magistracy (see 
note on 12752 26). 

9. wodAdxs ydp «x.7.A. Bonitz (Ind. s.v. Anacoluthia) compares 
this passage with De Gen. An. 3. 9. 758b 2, ra 8° d» abrois (gore 
xouvra Tpdrov rind pera rd ovornpa rd €€ apyns goudés yiveras, De Gen. 
An. 4. 1. 765 b 31 sqq., and Top. 1. 15. 106a 1 sqq., remarking 
that in all these passages ‘ nominativus in principio enunciati ponitur 
quasi absolute et tituli instar.’ Susemihl, like Coray, Thurot, and 
others, believes that something has dropped out of the text after 
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aupBaive, but Bonitz is probably right. See notes on 13044 14, 
1315 b 40, and 1326a 34. 

LL. edernpias yryvopeévns. Cp. Xen. Hiero, 5. 4, dAAd py 00d’ dy evern- 
pia yevouévwy apGovia ray dyabev yiyynras, ob8¢ rére ovyxaipe: 5 rupavvos. 

14. dx mpocaywyis. See note on 1336a 18. 

17. sracdLoucr refers to 1306a 31 sqq. I have not found any 
other passage in which constitutions are said oracid{ew: this is often 
said of States. Yet cp. Plato, Laws 757 A. 

Sdws 82 x.7.A. All constitutions are said in c. 12. 1316.4 18 sqq. 
to change more often into their opposites than into allied forms. 
Aristotle more than once traces, though less fully than we should 
wish, how democracies ruled by law pass into absolute democracies 
(e.g. in c. 5. 1305 a 28 sqq. and 2. 12. 1273b 35-1274 21), 
and we learn something as to the way in which a similar change 
occurs in oligarchy from c. 3. 1302b 15 sqq., c. 6. 1306.4 24 8q., 
c. 8.1308 a 18 sqq., b 6 sqq., and 1309 a 23 sqq., but of the change 
from absolute oligarchies and democracies into oligarchies and 
democracies ruled by law we hear hardly anything from him. He 
does not tell us how this happy change was to be brought about 
(for instances of it see note on 13065 b 3), but it is easy to see that 
anything which promoted a more equal distribution of property 
would tend in this direction in oligarchies, and that anything 
which diminished the omnipotence of the assembly and the 
demagogues would tend in a similar direction in democracies. 

20. ras xupious. For the fem. form xvpios cp. (with Sus.® Ind.) 
3. 15. 1285 b 36 and 8 (6). 8. 13234 7. It is not meant that there 
are More xvptoe Anpuoxparia: cat dAcyapxia than one (cp. 8 (6). 5. 
1320a 17). In 6 (4). 4. 129244 8qq. and 6(4). 5. 1292 b § sqq. 
only one form of each in which the law is not supreme is recognized. 

22. “Ev 8 rais dpioroxpariacs x.t.A. Nothing answers to ai pé», C. 7. 
but these words seem to be virtually taken up in 1307a 5 sqq. 
Some ordces in aristocracies arise from the fewness of those who 
share in office (cp. c. 8. 1309 8 2, 7d rots yropipous elvat év Tats dpyxais 
dpocroxparixdy), and others from too large a proportion of power 
being given to the rich. The latter sort seems to be thought by 
Aristotle to be the more destructive (Avovra: 8 pddiora, 1307 2 5). 

The former cause of ordows is said to be most operative when it is 
reinforced by other causes of discontent—({1) when virtue is thought 
not to meet with its due meed of honour, whether it is that the 
many claim to be equal in virtue to the ruling few, or that indi- 
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viduals of high merit and position are insulted by men of stil] higher 
position, or that an individual of manly character is excluded from 
office; or again (2) when there is a great inequality of wealth in 
the State, some of the citizens being very rich and others very poor; 
or again (3) when an individual already great is not satisfied with 
his greatness but seeks to be sole ruler. All Aristotle’s examples 
but one are taken from Lacedaemonian history, and he evidently 
regards the sharers in office in the Lacedaemonian aristocracy as 
few, notwithstanding that the ephorate was open to all the citizens. 
The Lacedaemonian aristocracy was also affected by the other cause 
of craois in aristocracies. It did not, indeed, like Thurii at one time 
(1307 a 27 sqq.), make a high property-qualification 2 condition 
of the tenure of office, but it allowed property to find its way into 
the hands of a few (1307 a 35 8q.). It is implied in c. 8. 13084 
3 sqq. that aristocracies are not safe constitutions. It will be 
noticed that in none of the instances adduced in 1306 b 27-1307 3 
5 was the ordows successful. 

28. cipnrat, in c. 6. 1305 b 2 sqq. 

24. Sa 7d nal rh» dpicroxpariay SAtyapxiay efvai weg. Cp. 
1307 & 34 Sq. : 

25. of Epxovres = of ro dpyew peréyovres = ol r&v dpyay peréxorres: 
cp. c. 8. 1308 b 34 sq., 37 8q. 

od pdévroe 8: tadrdv édiyor. The rulers are few in an oligarchy 
because the rich are few, in an aristocracy because the good are few. 

26. éwei Soxet ye Sid tadra nai 4 dpicroxparia SAtyapyia efra:. 
This is added in confirmation of what has just been said, that the 
rulers are few both in aristocracy and in oligarchy. It is because 
they are few in both that some take aristocracy to be a kind of 
oligarchy (6 (4). 3. 1290a 16 sq.). The inference drawn from the 
fact is a proof of the reality of the fact. Cp. 4 (7). 13. 13324 25 sqq., 
where a false inference drawn from the fact that happiness is 
concerned with the use of absolute goods is adduced in evidence 
of the fact. For the interposition of ob pévros dc ratrdy ddiye 
between éerei—elva: and ¢» dudorépas yap ddiyos of dpxorres, Cp. 3. 4 
1277 22 Sq., where rivds pévros woXrov is similarly interposed, 
4 (5). 7. 13074 27, where rd elpnudvoy refers not to what immedi- 
ately precedes, but to 23, } péy dpioroxparia els diyov, and 6 (4). 8. 
1293 b 24, where ratrny refers not to rvpayvidos, which immediately 
precedes, but to rijs dvopafopémns modcrelas. 

27. toéro, i.e. the production of crdous by the fewness of the rulers. 


Repennerrn  — eee, ,_<_ 
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28. Srav jj rd wAROos ray weppormpariopdvew ds Snorov car’ dperiy, 
‘ when the mass of the people is of the type which is elated with the 
belief that it is like the ruling few in virtue.’ Téa» redpovnpariopévery, 
SC. wAnd&y. Td wAnOos ( = 6 Sqyos in Diod. 1§. 72. 2) here stands 
in opposition to the ruling few, just as it is opposed to of dpyovres 
in 6 (4). 14. 1298 b 34 sqq. The true sAAOos for an aristocracy is 
& wAnbos dpyerAas durdpevov ry rev EXevOdpav apyny tmd Tey Kar’ dperny 
Tyyepouxey mpds rodsrixy dpyny (3. 17. 1288 a 10 sqq.): if the rAnGos 
thinks itself just as myepornxdy mpds moAsrixiy dpynv as the rulers, 
trouble will result. When the ruled are of a high spirit, they are 
inclined to plot against their rulers (c. rr. 1314a 15 Sqq.: cp. 
Plato, Symp. 182 C, 1go B). 

29. ofov év AaxedSaipow «.7.A. Different accounts are given of 
the origin of the Partheniae: perhaps those who were friendly to 
Tarentum took a more favourable view of it than others. Aristotle 
often speaks well of Tarentum, and the account given of the origin 
of the Partheniae in the passage before us is more favourable than 
most. Antiochus, an historian belonging to the rival city of 
Syracuse and contemporary with Thucydides, says (ap. Strab. 
p. 278) that they were sons of ‘ Lacedaemonians’ who had been 
degraded to the rank of Helots because they had failed to serve in 
the Messenian War (the First Messenian War), and that they were 
themselves drysos. I do not think (with Sus.*, Note 1592) that by 
‘Lacedaemonians’ Antiochus means Perioeci, for the word is used 
of Spartans in the account given by Strabo (p. 279) of Ephorus’ 
views (cp. Diod. 15. 66 and [Heraclid. Pont.] De Rebuspubl. 
c. 26). The account given on the authority of Ephorus by Strabo 
(p. 279) is less unfavourable. According to Ephorus the Spartans 
serving in Messenia in the tenth year of the Messenian War, finding 
that owing to their ten years’ absence from home the citizen-popu- 
lation was dwindling, and being themselves precluded from 
returning by the oath which they had taken not to return till the 
Messenians were conquered, sent home the younger men, who had 
not taken the oath, to recruit the population by intercourse with 
Spartan virgins. This account treats the founders of Tarentum as 
the sons of Spartan fathers (whether of Homoei is not clear) and 
Spartan mothers, but by irregular, though specially authorized, 
unions. Aristotle, on the other hand, in the passage before us 
implies that in his opinion the Partheniae had Spartan Homoei for 
their fathers ; of their mothers he says nothing. A fourth account 
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is to be found in [Heraclid. Pont.] De Rebuspubl c. 26, dre & 
Aaxedarpdvior Meconpviots ésodepour, al yuvaixes, awdvray rovrey, waitas 
reas éyévvqcay, obs dv trowias ciyor of sarépes &s ove Svras auraw cai 
HapOevias éxddovy. If this statement is founded on the ‘ Constita- 
tions’ ascribed to Aristotle, like many others in [Heraclid. Pont! 
De Rebuspublicis, the ‘Constitutions’ did not agree with the 
Politics. For while the Politics represent the Partheniae as the sons 
of Spartan Homoei, [Heraclid. Pont.] De Rebuspublicis represents 
them as the sons of Spartan women by unknown fathers, possibly 
Helots. For another instance of a discrepancy between the Politics 
and [Heraclid. Pont.] De Rebuspubl. see note on 1294b ro. Ik 
should be noticed that a similar, but still keener, controversy raged 
as to the position and character of the original colonists of the 
Epizephyrian Locri, the unfavourable side being here taken by 
the ‘Constitution of the Locrians’ ascribed to Aristotle and the 
favourable by Timaeus (Polyb. 12. 5, 6, 1o-12: Aristot. Fragm. 
504). The fact probably is that many unions were temporarily 
recognized as legitimate during the First Messenian War, when the 
numbers of the Spartans were being thinned by the war, which 
were no longer regarded as legitimate when the war came to an 
end and the drain ceased. Cp. 3. §. 1278 a 28 sqq. 

30. éx tév dpolwy yap fioay, ‘for they were descended from the 
Homoei, is added to explain why they held themselves to be like 
the ruling few in virtue. Descent from the good, however, is not 
@ sure evidence of goodness (1. 6. 1255 b 1 sqq.). Aristotle implies 
that the Partheniae were not Homoei, but does not tell us why they 
were not. His view may be that they were the sons of fathers who 
were Homoei by mothers of an inferior grade. As to the Homoei 
of the Lacedaemonian State, see Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta 
and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 39. 

81. 4 Srav tweg x.t.X. Ties stands in contrast to rd zAjGos, 28. 
It appears to refer to single individuals, for Lysander is mentioned 
in illustration. See note on 1327 b 38. 

88. ofov AdcaySpos érd tév Bacowdev, First by king Pausanias 
when he intervened against Lysander at Athens in B.c. 403 after the 
fall of the Thirty (Xen. Hell. 2. 4. 29), and afterwards by king 
Agesilaus in Jonia (Plut. Lysand. c. 23). 

84. dvdpddns, and therefore pAdripos (Rhet. 2.17. 1391 a 22 Sq.) 
and durduevos dpxew (Eth. Nic. 4. 11. 1126b 1 sq.). Thus drdpadgs 
is not far removed in meaning from jyyepovuds (c. 8. 1308 2 8). 
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ofoy KidBurv «7.4. Cp. Xen. Hell. 3. 3. 5, where we read of 
Cinadon, odros & fy nal rd el8os veavioxos nal riy ux» eSpworos, ob 
pévrot roy Spoiler. See for the story of Cinadon Xen. Hell. 3. 3. 4-11, 
Polyaen. 2. 14, and Grote, Hist. of Greece, Part 2, c. 73, vol. 9. 343 
sqq. His object was to be pndews frrov dy Aaxedaivon (Xen. Hell. 
3. 3.11). His case illustrates the danger of excluding from office 
and placing in a position of inferiority a man of manly and vigorous 
character, where the ruling class is small and those excluded have 
weapons of any kind at their disposal (Xen. Hell. 3. 3. 5, 7). It 
does not appear that Cinadon had been oppressed or ill-treated in 
any way. Aristotle probably remembers the affair of Cinadon when 
in c. 8. 1308 a 8 he recommends aristocracies to bring within the 
constitution any of those outside it who are fit to rule. The 
oligarchy of Massalia was in this matter wiser than the Lacedae- 
monian aristocracy, for it would have brought Cinadon within the 
privileged class (8 (6). 7.1321 a 29 sqq.). Compare the conspiracy 
of Francesco Balduino at Venice in 1412 (H. F. Brown, Venice, 
p. 271 sq.). 

86. én Stay «.7.4. Precautions are taken against this evil inc. 8. 
1308 b 248qq. For the results of a great inequality of property 
see 6 (4). 11. 1295b 21 sqq. and 1296a 1 sqq. Cp. Sallust, De 
Coniur. Catil. c. 20. rr sqq. 

87. nal pddtora év rots wodduots Todo yivera:. Aristotle’s remark 
is confirmed by the experience of Rome in the Second Punic War 
(see Lange, Rém. Alterth. 2. 170 sq.). The English landowners 
grew richer in the long war with Napoleon and the poor poorer. 

ouvéBn Se xai roGro x.r.h. ‘This also,’ i.e. ordos resulting from 
the production by war of strong contrasts of wealth and poverty, 
occurred at Lacedaemon, as well as ordow resulting from the 
causes mentioned before. There is nothing to show whether the 
Messenian War here referred to is the same as that mentioned in 
2. 9. 1270a 3. It seems likely from 2. 9. 1269b 3 sqq. that 
Aristotle looked back to more wars than one between the Lace- 
daemonians and Messenians. If we follow the traditional account 
and that of Pausanias, we shall say that the Messenian War referred 
to is the Second Messenian War. The raids of Aristomenes from 
his fastness at Eira during this war were so ruinous to the farms 
of the Spartans both in Messenia and in the neighbouring part of 
Laconia that the Messenians profited more by the cultivation of the 
land than the Spartans, and an ordinance was made that the land 
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exposed to these raids should not be sown while the war lasted, «= 
ard rovrov cirodeia éyévero év Endpry nai duo ry o:rodeig ardots" ob yer 
qvetxovro of raury Ta xrnpata Zyovres ra oderepa apya elvat, xai Tevres 
pév vd Sudhopa dudAve Tupraios (Paus. 4. 18. 1-3). The owners o 
land in Messenia and the border of Laconia, in fact, were im- 
poverished, while the owners of land farther from the seat of war 
grew richer, because they alone had produce to sell. 

39. Sijdov Se [nai rodro] éx Tis Tuprafou roujcews Tis xaoupérys 
Edvopias. As to [xal rovro] see critical note. For woinows in the 
sense of ‘poem’ see Liddell and Scott. The poem was intended 
to compose dissensions at Sparta, and hence its title. 

1307 a. 1. OA.Pépevor ydp ries x.7.A. This is mentioned to show that war 
produces ordois by producing extremes of wealth and poverty. 

2. én édy m5 pdyas fj x.7.A. We pass here to a case in which the 
plotter is not, as in the instances previously given, driven to plot by 
humiliation or poverty, but plots purely from ambition. See note 
on 13044 17. 

8. Before tva povapyh supply ordow xcvei. 

Sowep dv AaxeSainom «.1r.h. See notes on 1333 b 34 and rgorb 
19. The aim ascribed to the Pausanias of the passage before us, 
that of becoming sole ruler, agrees well with that ascribed to 
‘Pausanias the king’ in 4 (7). 14. 1333 b 32 sqq., where he is said 
to have been accused of seeking to rule his own State. In 7 (5). 
I. 3301 b 20 8q., on the other hand, ‘ Pausanias the king’ is said to 
have sought according to some to abolish the ephorate, which might 
seem at first sight a more restricted aim; still, as the ephorate 
resembled a tyranny in the extent of its power (2. 9. 1270 b 13 sq.: 
2. 6. 3265 b 40), there is nothing in this account of his aim to show 
that ‘ Pausanias the king’ is not referred to in the passage before 
us. The ephorate was the main barrier in the way of any one who 
sought to set up a tyranny at Sparta. Aristotle does not commit 
himself to a positive statement that Pausanias was guilty. For xara 
roy Mydixdy wdAepov Cp. C. 12. 1315 b 28, card ryy dpyny, and Hdt. 7. 
137, xara roy TeXowovynoley xal ’AOnvaioy médepor. 

5. nat év Kapyndém “Avvew. As to Anno or Hanno see Justin, 
20.5 and 2x. 4. He appears to have been one of the Carthaginian 
generals in a war in Sicily with Dionysius the Elder (Justin, 20. 5 
11 sqq.). Aristotle is careful not to affirm his guilt, and it seems 
to have been doubted (Justin, 22. 7. 10); at any rate he did not 
succeed any more than Pausanias did in making himself tyrant. 
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Meltzer, however (Gesch. d. Karthager, 1. 504), takes Aristotle to 
refer here and in c. 12. 1316 a 34 to an earlier Hanno. To what 
Hanno Plut. Reip. Gerend. Praec. c. 3 and Aelian, Var. Hist. 14. 30 
and Hist. An. 5. 39, refer is uncertain. In 2.11. 1272 b 32 Aristotle 
says that no ordois worth mentioning had occurred at Carthage. 

Adovras 82 pddtora x.t.A. Avovras is emphatic. If aristocracies 
are troubled with ordois for the reasons which have been mentioned, 
both polities and aristocracies are mostly overthrown owing to some 
contravention of justice in the framing of the constitution itself, and 
especially to an undue leaning in favour of either the rich or the 
many. Cp. 6 (4). 12. 1297 a 6, dom & ad» dyuewvory 4 wodtreia ysyO9, 
rogovrp pomperépa. In the passage before us avn) 7 wodtreia Seems 
to be tacitly contrasted with the administration of the State (cp. 
c. 8. 1308 b 32, nad rots vdposs nal r7 ZAAy oixovopig, and 2. 9. 12708 
13 qq). 

7. dpxh ydp, sc. Avcews. Cp. c. 8. 1307 b 39. 

ll. taéra ydp «.t.X., ‘for it is only these two things that polities 
endeavour to mingle and most of the so-called aristocracies also.’ 
See note on 1293 b 20. 

18. todry, ‘only in this,’ i.e. in the way in which they mix these 
two things. 

14. 8&4 roér’, ‘on account of this,’ i.e. the way in which the two 
things are mixed. For the repetition of rovro see notes on 1284 b 
28, 1325b 11, and 1317b 5. 

ai »dy, aristocracies : at 84, polities. 

15. tds yap droxAwwotcas pGddov wpds Thy SAcyapxlay, Sc. woAXcreias. 
For the phrase cp. 6 (4). 8. 1293 b 34-38. 

16, 1d wdHOos. See note on 1322 b 16. 

17. xpetrréy te ydp x«.t.A. The many are stronger than the 
few and therefore have a securer hold of power, and besides 
they are more apt to be content with an equal share. Euripides 
had already said of the rich (Suppl. 225 Bothe, 238 Dindorf), 

of per SArBrox 

dvodedeis re wredver +’ dpdo’ del. 
In paddov dyaréow ivov gxovres Aristotle repeats the remark of 
Callicles in Plato, Gorg. 483 C, dyawios yap, olyat, atroi (i.e. of 
doGeveis dvOpwra Kai ol srodAoi), Ay rd Trov éxaor havddrepor Svres. Cp. 
also c. 8.1308 a 11 sq. With dyaréow supply of sdeiovs from 7d 

m\ciow (see note on 1319 b 14). 
19. For ot éy tais edwopiars cp. Eth. Nic. 4. 8. 1124 b 19, rots & 
Bb2 
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20. Sieg 8 ep dwérepow «.t.d. According to Eth. Nic. 8. 12. 
1160b 21 sq. the normal constitutions are most apt to change 
into their wapex8aoes—kingship into tyranny, aristocracy imto olig- 
archy, timocracy (i.e. polity) into democracy. But according to 
Pol. 7 (5). 12. 1316 a 18 sqq. constitutions are most apt to change 
into their opposites—democracy, for instance, into oligarchy, and 
vice versa. ‘“H wodcreia, ‘the constitution,’ as in 19. 

21. éxardper, ‘either favoured class,’ whether it be the rich or 
the poor. 

td opérepoy, ‘quod suum est’ (Vict.). 

22. 4 pev wohiteia eis Bijpov. So at Tarentum (c. 3. 1303 a 3 sq¢q,} 
and at Syracuse (c. 4. 1304a 278qq.). The freedom with which 
the article is added and omitted in 22-25 deserves notice. See 
Vahlen on Poet. 21. 1457b 7. 

dptoroxparia 8 eis dAtyapyfay. Aristotle appears to have antici- 
pated a change of this kind at Carthage (see note on 1273 b 1). 

23. elg rdvavria. We expect emi rdvasria (cp. 21, ent raura), but 
es is continued from els djpor, els dAcyapyiav, and takes the place of 
eri in els rdvayria. 

26. povoy yap pévpoy x«.1.X., i.e. for all constitutions are wanting 
in durability in which there is an unfair leaning to one side or the 
other (20) and advantages are not distributed in strict accordance 
with desert. For the thought cp. Isocr. Nicocl. § 14. 

13 dxew 1a adrav, ‘the possession of one’s due’: cp. Eth. Nic. 
5. 7. 11328 28, b ry, and 5. 8 1133 b 3. 

27. 1rd elpypdvovy, i.e. the change of a constitution into its 
opposite, in this case the change of aristocracy into democracy. 
At Thurii the property-qualification for office was high, whereas in 
an aristocracy there ought to be no property-qualification for office 
at all (6 (4). 9. 1294 b 10 sqq.). The aristocracy of Thuri 
favoured the rich too much, and this infraction of justice in the 
constitution led to its change into a democracy. It should be 
noticed, however, that this aristocracy with oligarchical leanings 
was rash enough to employ the demos in war, always a dangerous 
thing for an oligarchy to do (c. 6. 1306 a 25 sq.). Schlosser 
(Aristoteles Politik, 2. 199, note 104) and Gilbert (Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 
244. 1) refer these events to the early days of the colony of Thurii, 
when the Sybarite section of the colonists was expelled or put to 
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death (see note on 1303 a 31) for various acts of encroachment, 
one of them being (according to Diod. 12. 11) that they allotted to 
themselves all the land near the city, and it is true that at this time 
(Diod. 12. 23) a war was waged by Thurii with Tarentum which 
might be the war referred to in 1307 @ 32, and that the word 
sAeovecreivy, which is used in 31, is applied in c. 3. 1303 a 32 to the 
encroachments of the Sybarite section of the colonists, but Sus.’ 
(Note 1602) is probably right in questioning the correctness of this 
view. The grievance at Thurii at that time, in fact, was, not that 
a high property-qualification was required for office, but that the 
Sybarite citizens of Thurii claimed all the chief offices for them- 
selves; not that the leading citizens had bought up all the land, 
but that the Sybarites had allotted to themselves all the land near 
the city; nor was the penalty inflicted on the Sybarites simply 
deprivation of the land, for they were slain or expelled from the 
State. Sus.* (Note 1602) holds that the events narrated by 
Aristotle occurred during the time which followed the disastrous 
defeat of Athens at Syracuse, when the party friendly to Athens at 
Thurii was expelled ([Plut.] Decem Orat. Vitae, 3, Lysias, 835 D sq.). 
An aristocracy with a leaning to oligarchy may well have then 
been introduced and have been overthrown later on in the way 
described by Aristotle. Busolt, on the other hand (Gr. Gesch., 
ed. 2, 3. I. 533- 4), places the constitutional change at Thurii 
described in 1307 b 6-19 before the constitutional change described 
in 1307 8 27-33, and takes that which he regards as the later of 
the two changes to have occurred in the fourth century s.c. He 
argues that the concentration of the whole of the landed property 
of the State in the hands of the yeépipo: and the language of Plato 
in Laws 636 B, dre xal ra yuprdowa ravra cal rd évociria woldd perv 
dda vow wpedres ras wédas, wpds b€ ras ordoes yxarerd’ dnAovor d€ 
Manoir xal Botwraéy eal Covpicy maides, point to the fourth century B.c., 
but I do not find this argument convincing. Nor can I think that 
the constitutional change described in 1307 a 27-33 occurred in 
the dusacreia the establishment of which is described in 1307 b 6-109, 
for a narrow oligarchy of this type would hardly be based on 
a property-qualification, however high; the constitution in which 
the change occurred seems rather to have been, if we may judge 
from the context, an oligarchical kind of aristocracy. 

bd pey ydp «7.4. For the form of the sentence cp 8 (6). 4. 
1318 b 11 sqq. — 
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28. eig dharrov peréBn, i.e. els Zrarroy ripnua peréBy y wolsras, 
not rd riznya. So Bonitz (Ind. 458 a 35 sqq.). 

29. nai elg dpxeia wdeiw. This also was a change in a demo- 
cratic direction, for it gave access to office to a larger number of 
citizens, and the democratic principle is ré dpyew wdvras pew exacroe 
éxacroy 3 dy -ydper xavrov (8 (6). 2. 1317 b 19: cp. 7 (5). 8. 1308a 
13 sqq-). Cp. also Plato, Polit. 303 A, where rd ras dpyds dcaverepaota 
xara opixpa eis roAXovs is Said to be characteristic of democracy. 

80. cuyxrigacba: wapd tiv vépov. Luvyerjcacba, ‘ bought ap, 
like cuvvaveic@a, cupmpiacdu (1. 11. 12592 24). The law referred 
to seems to have resembled those mentioned in 8 (6). 4. 13194 
8 sqq. and 2. 7.:1266 b 16 sqq. 

4 yap-wodereia x.7.4. This is added to show that the constitution 
was in fault, for the point which the example is adduced to illustrate 
is that a-deviation from justice in the constitution itself often causes 
the overthrow of polities and aristocracies (cp. 5 sqq., 20 Sqq.)- 

:-82. 682 Sijpos x.r.A. See critical note on 1307 a 31. 

‘T&v dpoupdv. The dpovpoi mentioned here and in 1307b 9 
were probably citizens of Thurii placed in the ¢povpa scattered 
over the territory of the State to guard it from the Lucanians (cp. 
Oecon.:2. 1351a 26 sqq.). They may perhaps have been young 
men (cp. 8 (6). 8. 1322 a 27 sq.) and of the wealthy class, for they 
are contrasted with the demos. 

83. whetw, ‘more than the law allowed’ (Vict. ‘plus aequo’). 
TlAcio foray gxovres takes up mAcovexreiy, 31. 

34. én 8a 1d «7A. The meaning is ‘ besides (apart from any 
deviation from justice in the constitution) the mere fact that aristo- 
cracies give office to a few only makes it possible for the yrdpara 
to have their own way too much.’ MaAdoy goes with mAcovexrovew 
(cp. 36, teors sroreiy & re dy Bedwas Trois ywopipors paAXor). 

85. ofov nal év AaxeBdaipon x.7.A. Cp. 2.9. 12704 15 sqq. 

87. xnSedew Stw Bddouow. Cp. 2. 9. 1270 a 26 sqq. 

88. 8d Kai 4 Aoxpéy wédts «7.4. Aristotle implies that the 
Epizephyrian Locri was under an aristocracy, and an aristocracy 
not well compounded but favouring the rich too much in its 
mixture of elements, at the time when it voted the acceptance of 
Dionysius the Elder’s proposal to marry the daughter of one of its 
citizens (Diod. 14. 44. 6: Grote, Hist. of Greece, Part 2, c. 82, vol. 10. 
663). Forty years later Locri suffered for its acceptance, for when 
Dionysius the Younger, the offspring of this marriage, abandoned 
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Syracuse in B.c. 356 and removed to Locri, the tyranny which he 
exercised there for six years was of so outrageous a kind that the 
Locrians rose in insurrection as soon as his absence from Locri 
made a successful insurrection possible, and avenged his mis- 
government on his wife and family (Clearch. ap. Athen. Deipn. 
Pp. 541: Justin, 21. 2 sq.: Strabo, p. 259 sq.: Grote, Hist. of Greece, 
Part 2, c. 85, vol. 11. 188 sq.). The city, however, would probably 
have suffered still more if it had rejected the proposals of Dionysius, 
for Rhegium, which did so, was pursued by the tyrant in consequence 
with relentless hostility till it was destroyed and its inhabitants 
enslaved in B.c. 387. The Epizephyrian Locri is here called 
simply 4 Aoxpéy més because the mention of Dionysius makes it 
unnecessary to add, as in 2. 12. 12748 22 8q., ray émCedbuplor. 
Tots eme{epupiots is omitted for a similar reason in Rhet. 2. 21. 1395 a 
1. Its omission in Pol. 2. 7. 1266 b 19 cannot be thus explained, 
but the Italian Locri may nevertheless well be referred to there, for 
in 3. 16. 1287 a 8 the Opuntian Locri is called simply ’Omots. 

89. & dv Snpoxpatiqa odk dy éydvero, 088° ay dv dproroxparig ef 
peptypéry. “O refers to rijs wpds Atovrvoroy xndeias: for other instances 
of a neuter referring to words not in the neuter, see notes on 
1263 a 1, 1289 b 25, and r291a 16. Rhegium was probably 
democratically governed when it refused Dionysius’ matrimonial 
proposals (see Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 239): this may be present to 
Aristotle’s mind. Was Croton under an aristocracy when Philippus, 
one of its citizens, had to retire into exile after his betrothal with 
the daughter of Telys, the tyrant of Sybaris (Hdt. 5. 47)? Whether 
Aristotle regarded the Lacedaemonian constitution as a ‘ well- 
tempered aristocracy’ is uncertain, but at any rate the Lacedae- 
monian kings were not allowed to marry any but Spartan women 
(Schémann, Gr. Alterth. 1. 233 sq., who refers to Plut. Agis, c. 11: 
see also Hdt. 5. 32). Athens was under an oligarchy when Cylon 
married the daughter of Theagenes tyrant of Megara (Thuc. 1. 126), 
but the Solonian democracy must have been in existence when 
Megacles married Agaristé, the daughter of Cleisthenes, tyrant of 
Sicyon (in B.c. 576 or 572, according to Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, r. 
661.4). Whether Peisistratus was tyrant of Athens when he married 
the Argive woman Timonassa is doubtful ('A@. Hod. c. 17), so that 
we need not ask what the government of Argos was at the time. 
Demosthenes says in Phil. 2. 21, ob yap dogdadeis rais modsreias al 
mpos rous tupdyvous abra: diay dusdiaz, ‘The nobles of Venice cannot 
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marry alien women, nor give their daughters in marriage w 
subjects of a foreign Prince’ (De La Houssaye, Histoire da 
Gouvernement de Venise, 1. 30). In a few exceptional cases 
noticed by De La Houssaye in which Venetian women hac 
married foreign Princes, the Senate adopted the brides (ibid.). 

40. pdédtora 82 AavOdvovow «.1.\., ‘and aristocracies are most 
apt to undergo insensible change through being overthrown little 
by little.’ Aristotle perhaps remembers Plato, Phaedr. 262 A, aA 
ye 8) xard opuxpdy peraBaivoy paddoy Ances \Oov ewi rd dousTier 
h xara peya, and see note on 1307b 30. In what other ways 
aristocracies undergo insensible change, he does not tell us 
They would probably do so if the numbers of the rich or the 
poor insensibly increased (c. 3. 13034 1). 

2. Swep elpynras év trois apérepov xaOddou xatd wacey Toy woAcTeLes. 
"Ey rois mpérepov, in C. 3. 1303 a 20 sqq. For elpnra xara wave ree 
sodtreme Bonitz (Ind. 368 a 34 sqq.) compares among other 
passages De An. 1. 4. 408 a 1, dppdfe: dé paddy xaf iyeias A€yew 
apporiay, xal Shas ray copariay dperav, } cara Wuyxis. 

4. rév pds thy wodttelay, ‘of the things which pertain to the 
constitution’: cp. Metaph. Z. 15. 10404 6, ray mpds dpow (‘ quod 
ad definitionem attinet,’ Bonitz). In 6 (4). 14. 1298 a 18 we have 
ray wept ris wodcrelas, and in 1298 b 31 rév sepi ri» wodsreias. 

5. wdvyra, tov xéopoy (sc. ris méAews, Bon. Ind. 406a 30) is 
explained by 7 rages wava ris wodsrelas, 18. 

6. cuvéBy 82 rotdTo Kai éwi tis Coupiwy modtreias, ‘and this 
happened in the case of the constitution of Thurii for example ’ 
(see note on 1256,.a 36). If this sentence followed more closely 
than it does on 1307 a 27, I should read with Garve «ai rovro in 
place of retro xai. It is not quite clear that the constitution of 
Thurii was an aristocracy when the change into a dvucrei 
described in the text occurred. The displaced constitution may 
have been the democracy the origin of which is traced in 1307a 
27 8qq., for it is evident that under it the stratégi were elected by 
the demos and that vedrepos were eligible subject to the restriction 
mentioned in respect of a repeated tenure of the office. The 
existence, however, of cipBovro: charged, it would seem, with the 
duty of guarding the laws against alteration savours rather of 
aristocracy (8 (6). 8. 13234 8), and if the displaced constitution 
was a democracy, it was one of a qualified character. Democracies 
were especially opposed to the repeated tenure of most offices, but 
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the law prohibiting a repeated tenure of the office of stratégus, 
except after an interval of five years, was an unusual one even in 
them (8 (6). 2. 1317 b 23 sq.), and it strikes us as out of place in 
a State like Thurii, which needed generals of experience if it was 
to hold its own against its Lucanian neighbours. A similar law, 
however, existed at Tarentum (Diog. Laert. 8. 79), though it was 
contravened in favour of Archytas, and a law was enacted at Rome 
in B.c. 342, ‘ne quis eundem magistratum intra decem annos 
caperet’ (Liv. 7. 42. 2: cp. 10. 13. 8), but instances of the con- 
travention of this law occur from time to time (see Plut. Marius, 
c. 12, and Mommsen, Rém. Staatsrecht, 1. 424. 3), and then again 
Rome was a much larger State than Thurii, and fit candidates for 
military offices would be more plentiful there. The law was no 
doubt a safeguard against the rise of tyrants, and the feeling against 
a monopoly of important offices by a few men would be all the 
stronger at Thurii because the attempt of the Sybarite section 
of the colonists to keep the more important offices to themselves: 
would be remembered with bitterness. The revolution described 
in the text seems to have been due to a combination between 
certain younger members of the wealthy class, the dpoupo/, and the 
demos against the chief magistrates of the State (ray é» rois 
mpdypacs, 9), who were probably for the most part older men of 
the wealthy class. If, as is likely, it occurred in the fourth 
century B.C., the aim of its promoters may have been in part to 
meet an increasing pressure from the Lucanians and Bruttians 
who threatened the existence of the State by preventing the 
removal from office of capable and experienced generals. The 
narrow éuvacreia, however, to the establishment of which the move- 
ment actually led, was not likely to be a source of strength to 
Thurii, which declined greatly in power in the course of the fourth 
century B.c. Indeed, if Diod. 16. 1g. 2 is to be trusted, it was 
reduced by the Bruttians. 

9. riiv dv rots mpdypacr. Schneider compares Thuc. 3. 28. 1, ol 
év ros spdypaow. Cp. also Demosth. Prooem. §5. p. 1461, rovs 
éxt ray mpdfewr Svras, and (with Richards) Demosth. De Cor. c. 45, 
rav ey TG wodrever Gas nai xparrew, and Hat. 2. 82, réy ‘EAAnven of dp 
ronoes ‘yerdpevot, 

10. vopifovres fqdiwg xatacyicev, i.e. ‘fore ut obtinerent, per- 
ficerent id quod susceperant’ (Bon. Ind. s.v.). Cp. (with Liddell 
and Scott) Lys. Or. 3. in Simon. c. 42, ef 8€ yy xaréoxov, and Pol.. 
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4 (5). 10. 13124 32, dy py péAAn xaracxncey ny» apaker, where we 
have the full phrase. 

18. of 8 éwi rodrp teraypdvo. tav dpxdvrev, of xahodpercc 
ovpBoudor. For of ért rovrp reraypévn, cp. Plato, Laws 952 E, rows 
ém\ rovras dpyovras reraypévous: Pol. 6 (4). 14. 1298 a 22 Sqg.: anc 
Sandys’ note on °A6, Tod. c. 15. 1. 20, of ent rovr@ reraypevos. “The 
avpBovroe at Thurii appear to have been entrusted with the duty of 
guarding the laws against change, but they cannot have possessed 
a veto on proposals of change, as otherwise their ultimate 
resistance would not have been in vain. Probably all they could 
do was to advise the popular assembly against such proposals, and 
hence their name, a softened version of mpéBovlon It is interesting 
to find at Thurii, a colony founded under the supervision of 
Pericles, a magistracy designed to protect the laws against change, 
like the Council of the Areopagus, the powers of which he had 
done so much to curtail. But it must be remembered that the 
Council of the Areopagus had not confined itself to its function 
of guarding the laws, but had drawn to itself a large share of 
administrative authority (A@. Hoa. c. 3. 1. 34 sqq.: ¢. 23. L. 2 sqq.). 
Hence probably its fall (see note on 1299 b 16). 

18. ddd perdBadey 4 vdéis waca rijg wodtreias cig Suracreiar 
tiv emyepnodvrey vewrepifLew. Something like this probably 
often happened: see as to Megara 6 (4). 15. 13004 17 sqq., and 
cp. Thuc. 8. 66. 1, #» 8€ rovro e’mpemés mpos ros mAcious, wei Ekeer ye 
riy wow ourep Kat peOrordvar EpeAXor. 

19. waoor 8° at wodtretar xr.A. Cp. c. 10. 131248 39 Sqq. and 
Polyb. 6. 57. 2. Compare also De Gen. An. 1. 18. 7244 31, raw 
3¢ rovovrewy éviow péy éy avrois  apx? Tis Kunreds dori, oloy Kai €y Tos 
vuv elpnuévors (pépos ydp rs 7 ScaBods THs maons rapayns coriv), drier 3 
Te, oloy al réxvas rev Snpiovpyouperwy ai 5 AUxvoS Tis Katopevns olxias. 

22. én’ “A@nvatov nat AaxeSaipoviwy, ‘in the days when the 
Athenians and Lacedaemonians were supreme in Greece.’ So 
Lamb. followed by Schneider in his translation (vol. i. p. 494). 
Cp. Xen. Hell. 3. 4. 7, ofre 8npoxparias érs ovons, Sowep en’ *"AGnvaias, 
otre Scxapxias, Sowep én Avodvdpov, and [Demosth.] Phil. 4. 51, rév 
pev yap Gdoy dravra (ypdvov) eis 800 raira Sypyro ra rev “EXAnver, 
Aaxedatpoviovs cai nas, ror 8 Ddwr ‘EAAnvev of per Hutw of SE cxeivas 
imnxovoy, Dr. Welldon translates ‘in the case of the Athenians 
and Lacedaemonians,’ not, I think, rightly. As to the fact 
compare 6 (4). 11. 1296a 328qq., Thuc. r. 19 and 3. 82. 1, and 
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(with Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 3. 1. 225. 2) Isocr. Paneg. § 105 
and Panath. § 54. Busolt, however, remarks (p. 224) that we find 
oligarchical governments existing in Samos and Mytilene, not- 
withstanding their alliance with Athens (Thuc. 1.115: 3. 27, 47: 
cp. "AO. Hod. c. 24. |. 7 sqq.). It is to be noted that Aristotle does 
not say of the Thebans what he says of the Athenians and Lace- 
daemonians, At a later date than that of which Aristotle is here 
speaking (in B.c. 375) the Athenian commander Timotheus acted 
very differently, not interfering with the political constitutions of the 
States whose alliance he won for Athens (Xen. Hell. 5. 4. 64). See 
also Xen. Hell. 3. 4. 2, 7 as to the Lacedaemonian ephors, 

2S. of 82 Adnoves. We have Aaxedapovioy in 22, and ol 8¢ Adxawves 
here. The same thing occurs in 2. 9. 1271 b 17 and 2.10. 1271b 
23, and in 4 (7). 14. 1333 b 12 and 19, and also in ’A@. Hod. c. Ig. 
l. 7 and c. 23. 1. 18 sqq. (cp. also c. 19. 1. 20 sqq.). If we examine 
the Ninth chapter of the Second Book, we shall find that after the 
formal use of the long name Aaxedasdno: at its commencement 
(1269a 29), the shorter name Adxwves is preferred throughout 
(1269a 38, b 3, 31, 36 8q., 40, 1271a 29). Xenophon sometimes 
uses the two words in a similar way (see Anab. 7. 6. 4, ra@» Aaxedat- 
poviey, and 7, rovs Adxevas, ro Adxwre, and 7. 7.12, 15,19). ‘In 
Attic writers, e.g. in Aeschylus, Euripides, Isocrates, Lysias, 
Andocides, etc., the word Adxw» is either not used at all, or for the 
most part in the singular only . .. Aristophanes, however, often 
uses it. Plato uses it in the plural in Meno 99 D’ (Pape-Benseler, 
Worterbuch der gr. Eigennamen, s.v. Adxov). 

26. Mepi Se owrnpias «.r.A. The opening recommendations of C. 8. 
cc. 8 and 9 (1307 b 30—1308b 10) are mostly addressed to 
the two least safe constitutions, aristocracy and oligarchy, but 
from 1308 b ro onwards to 1310a 36 (end of c.g) Aristotle’s 
recommendations are for the most part applicable to all constitutions. 
As to the counsels given in these two chapters see Appendix A. 

27. np&rovy pev ov x.r.A. There is nothing to answer to this 
pev ovr, 

29. trav yap évavriow «.r.A. So that the opposite of what pro- 
duces Péopd will produce owrnpia, 

80. dv pév odv rats ed nexpapdvats wodtreiats «.t.A. This pev odv 
is taken up by pe» od», 39, and then answered by @rera, 40. 
Aristotle has before him in this passage Plato, Rep. 424 B-D: 
compare especially rovrov deexréoy rois émieAnrais tis méAews, dros 
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dy... mapa wdvra a’rd Guddrraci, rd py vewrepiLerw wept yupractuop te 
Kai povoimny rapa rhy rafw, GAXd’ ws olde re pddcora GuAdrres, and 4 yer 
wapavopia pgdies avrn, én, AavOdver mapadvopnérn, and ovde yap <pyatera, 
én, GAAo ye f xara opsxpdr elooscapérn notua Gmoppe «.r.A. Aristotle, 
however, seems to have in view small changes or infractions of lv, 
such as those which led to the overthrow of the constitution of 
Thurii, rather than the small changes in education of which Plato 
speaks, ‘These small changes of law would be especially dangerous 
to well-tempered constitutions, for ‘a constitution made up of 
balanced powers must ever be a critical thing’ (Burke, Speech to 
the Electors of Bristol, Nov. 3. 1774: Works, 1. 448 Bohn). 
Hesiod’s lines (Op. et Dies, 361), 


ef ydp xey xal opixpdy eri opixp@ xarabeio, 
cat Gaya rovr’ gpdois, raya nev péya cai rd yévotro, 


are remembered by Plato in Rep. 401 C and Laws 843 B and by 
Demosthenes, De Fals. Leg. c. 228, and are no doubt present to 
Aristotle’s memory here. Greek physicians dreaded those fevers 
most which begin curd puxpéy (Plut. Praec. Coniug. c. 22). Aristotle 
appears to have said elsewhere much the same thing as he says 
here: cp. Plut. Libr. Perdit. Fragm. 11. 17 (Comm. in Hesiod.) 
xai el rovro dAnbés, opts 'ApiovoréAns Zreyer, ors xelpioroy Tay év re Bin 
rd ‘ 43) mapa Touro’ Aeysuevop’ el yap xaradppovoiro as puxpdy exacros xsi 
émA¢yoipev ‘ i) apd rovro,’ xaxws mpdfouey...% yap xa iv éxacres 
Araryis peydAny dOpoifes rois mapopioe ri» AAaBqv, with which Wytten- 
bach compares De Profect. in Virt. c. 17, éomwep ytp ol rd sourneves 
dweyvondres vy ovdert rievra: ra pixpa Saraynpara, pndev oldgserot roceir 
peya rd puxp@ twl wpooréiperov. Cp. also Plut. Cleom. c. 9, where 
Aristotle is said to have explained the object of the ephors’ proclam- 
ation to the citizens, xelperOas roy picraxa cai mpoodyew rois ropes, 
to have been, drws nal wept rd puxpdérara rovs véovs mebapyeiy Oilecs. 
Theramenes, whose political views were in some respects akin to 
those of Aristotle, was a great foe to illegality (see Meineke’s notes 
in Fragm. Com. Gr. 2. 867 and 1165, where he quotes Hesych. 
ray Tpiay €v; Onpanévns eynhicaro rpeis tiyzwplas xara ray wapavopdy 11 
Spdvrer, and °AG. Hod. c. 28 end, ed. Sandys, where I have already 
referred to these notes of Meineke). Aristotle’s advice is probably 
addressed to the Lacedaemonians among others, as to whom we 
read in Diod, 7. 14. 7 that ‘after a while annulling each of the 
laws little by little and turning aside into luxury and idleness, and 
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farther being corrupted by using money and accumulating wealth, 
they lost the hegemony of Greece.’ 

Sl. wapavopiar, sc. of wodtrat. 

SA. dAavOdver 82 4 Sawdyn Bd 7d ph AOpda ylyvecOar. Cp. c. 6. 
1306 b 14 sq. 

35. wapadoyiLera: ydp «.1.X., ‘for the mind is misled by the small 
outlays in the fashion indicated by the sophistical puzzle, “ if each 
is small, all also are small.”’ For sapadoyifera: 4 d&avoa, Bonitz 
(Ind. s.v.) compares Probl. 5. 25. 883 b 8 sq. and 30. 4. 955 b 15 sq. 
‘Ys’ atray, ‘by the repeated small! outlays’: cp. c. 10. 1311 @ 33, 
tic & TBpeas obons wodvpepods, Exacroy atray (i.e. rev pepav rie UBpews) 
atrioy yiyveras ris dpyjs. The sophistical puzzle referred to turned 
on the difficulty of supposing that what holds of each of a number 
of things does not hold of the whole which they make up. If each 
is small, all are small, and the whole, it is inferred, must be small. 
But ‘all’ may mean either ‘all taken individually’ or ‘all gathered 
into a whole.’ ‘All taken individually’ are small, but not so ‘all 
gathered into a whole. What is true of each individual thing is 
not necessarily true of the whole which the individual things make 
up. For instance, the parts may be odd and the whole even (32. 5. 
1264 b 20 sqq.). That the converse of this is true, and that what 
holds of the whole does not necessarily hold of each of its parts, we 
see from 2. 5. 1264 b 17 sqq. and from 4 (7). 13. 1332a 36 sqq. 
Compare Plato, Laws gor B, 4 &adépow obdey oldpevos civa: rp Sip 
Gyehoupéver ray opxpov, and 902 D sq. 

89. tadrny Thy dpxtiy, Sc. peraBoAns or POopas: cp. c. 7. 13078 7. 

40. déwata ph moredew «7.4. Plato’s language in Rep. 459 C 
sqq. had given some encouragement to the opposite view, and 
Aristotle probably regarded some of the arrangements in his Laws 
as copicpara of the kind which he disapproves (see note on 1297 4 
14 and vol. i. p. 502, note 2). 

2. woia 8 Adyouew «.7.X., ‘and what constitutional sophisms we 1808 a. 
refer to, has been explained before,’ i.e. in 6 (4). 13. 1297 @ 
14 8qq. 

3. én 8 SpGy «.r.d. Some aristocracies and even some oligar- 
chies—for oligarchies are less safe than aristocracies—held their 
ground because those who from time to time were in office dealt 
justly and kindly with those outside the constitution, not wronging 
them and bringing those fit for rule within the privileged class, and 
treated those within the constitution in a democratic spirit of 
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equality, making office accessible to all. Cp. Isocr. Ad Nicocl 
§ 16, yryrmoxwr Gri xal ra» dAcyapximy cai row Dror wolsresese apr 
meiorov xpévov dtapevovor, aires dy dpora rd winOos Oepowevess. 
Aristotle perhaps also remembers a saying of the Lacedaemoniua 
king Theopompus, Oeéropos mpis tiv épwrnoavra wes dv ris Gotpahax 
mnpoin ryv BaoXelay, Ei rois pév hirors, en, peraddoly wappycias Scxatas. 
rovs 8€ dpxouevous xara Sivapey uh mepropen ddixovpévous (Plut. A popbth. 
Lac. Theopomp. 1). It will be noticed that the passage before us 
implies that there may be persons outside the constitution not only 
in oligarchies, but also in aristocracies. It is uncertain to wh2 
aristocracies Aristotle here refers. Carthage (2. 11. 1273 b 18 
sqq-: 8 (6). 5. 1320 b 4 sqq.) and Tarentum (8 (6). 5. 132069 
sqq.) to a certain extent answer to his description, but the practice 
which obtained at Carthage of allowing one man to hold several 
offices (2. 11. 1273b 8 sqq.) is not at all in harmony with the 
advice which Aristotle gives in 1308 a 10 sqq. The Lacedaemonian 
dptoroxparia erred in its treatment of those outside the constitution, 
as the conspiracy of Cinadon proved (see note on 1306 b 34), and 
also in its treatment of those within it, for though the ephorate was 
open to all citizens, some of the chief offices at Sparta were 
tenable for life and therefore accessible only to a few, and the mode 
of electing senators was dvvacreuriny (7 (5). 6. 13068 18 sq.). As 
to oligarchies, those of Massalia (8 (6). 7. 1321 a 29 Sqq.) and 
Pharsalus (7 (5). 6. 1306 a 10 sqq.) are probably present to 
Aristotle’s mind, though we do not hear from him of any oligarchy 
which combined all the merits he mentions. The oligarchy of 
Elis seems also to have been one of those which dealt kindly with 
the many, so much so that they were quite content to remain in 
the country on their farms (Polyb. 4. 73. 8, rovro 8¢ yiverac da ro 
peydAny rroeicOa orovdny Kal mpdvoay rovs wotrevopevous ray éxi TH 
Xopas xaroKouvrwy, iva rd re Bixasov airois dnt réwov duefdyqras Kal rev 
mpos Buorixas xpeias yndéy éAdeiry). At Naxos, on the contrary (7 
(5). 6. 1305 a 38 sqq.), the oligarchs oppressed the many. Oppres- 
sion of this kind was one of the causes which led to the French 
Revolution. ‘It was not a question of the power of thé king, or 
the measure of an electoral circumscription, that made the 
Revolution ; it was the iniquitous distribution of the taxes, the 
scourge of the militia service, the scourge of the road service, 
the destructive tyranny exercised in the vast preserves of wild game, 
the vexatious rights and imposts of the lords of manors, and all 
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‘the other odious burdens and heavy impediments on the prosperity 
of the thrifty and industrious part of the nation’ (J. Morley, Burke, 
p- 159). But Aristotle holds that it is just as dangerous to insult 
the aspiring few among those outside the constitution, or even to 
fail to bring within it those who are fit for rule, as to oppress the 
many. We read of the Spanish colonies in America :—‘ If as an 
exception to the rule an aspiring, and therefore dangerous, individual 
appeared in the ranks of the negroes, recourse was had to the means 
by which so many demagogues have been reduced to silence; 
a patent was given him “ that he should count for a white.” If he 
‘did not thus become a direct adherent of the privileged class, at 
any rate he was made an object of suspicion to the men of his own 
race. So in the Dutch East Indies every child which an European 
father recognized as his own was counted as European, and the 
great danger to which the State would otherwise have been 
exposed from the half-breeds was thus diminished’ (Roscher, 
Politik, p. 156). 

5. rods dy raig dpxais yswopdvous. Cp. Thuc. 4. 74, éredy ev rais 
dpxais éyévorro. 

6. xai rots dfw ris wodtreiag Kal Tois dy te woktredpan. Tods- 
rela and sroAlrevpa are here evidently used as terms not far removed 
from each other in meaning: cp. c. 6. 1306a 14, 16, and see 3. 6. 
1278 b 11 and 3. 7. 1279 @ 25 8q. 

9. Tods pev didoripous ph dSixeiy eis driplay rods 82 woddods els 
népdos. Cp. 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 16, of yap sroAdol paddoy dpeyorrat rov 
xépdous f) rns riysns. For the use of els see Bon. Ind. 222 b §5 sqq. 
Képdos does not quite answer to driuiav, but the same thing may be 
said of c. 11. 13154 17 Sqq., where 7 eis rd xpjpara éAtyopia is dis- 
tinguished from 7 eis dreiay, I cannot follow Schmidt and Sus., 
who would read looreuiay for aripiay. 

10. apds adrods 2 xai rods peréyovras x.t.A. Kai is explanatory, 
as in 1. 9. 1257 b 10 and often elsewhere. Anporués = icws, as we 
see from the next sentence. In many Greek oligarchies a few 
members of the privileged class seem to have monopolized the 
whole authority. The chief offices might be held for long terms, 
so that vacancies would occur only at long intervals, or more than 
one might be held by a single individual (c. 10. 1310 b 22 sq.), or 
re-election might be made too easy, or only one member of each 
family might be allowed to hold office at the same time (c. 6. 1305 b 
2 8qq.), Or the most important offices might be confined to a few 
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(c. 6. 1306 a 12 sqq.). Aristotle’s wish is, on the contrary, that all 
the members of the privileged class should as far as possible stand 
on an equal footing, and that all should have a turm of offic 
Compare Isocr. Nicocl. § 15, al pe» roivvy dAcyapxias nai Saponpare 
ras lodrnras rois peréyovot Tv wotTemy (nrovor, cai rovro evOounrseet wap 
airais, fv pndéy Erepos érépov Svonra mAdoy Zyew, and Rhet. ad Alex. 3 
14248 39 Sq. ‘ Within the Roman Senate itself precautions were 
taken to prevent any one man from aspiring to rise above the lhitk 
circle of his peers ; the offices of the State must be held at fixec 
intervals, and no man might hold the same office twice except after 
the lapse of ten years’ (Strachan-Davidson, Cicero and the Fall of 
the Roman Republic, p. 28 sq.). In the oligarchy of Berne the 
offices were awarded in the eighteenth century by lot (Von Miilinen, 
Bern’s Geschichte, p. 179). ‘ Within the circle of the ruling families 
of Berne an equalizing spirit prevailed. Pensions and promotions 
from foreign princes were forbidden, and in order that no family 
might have any advantage over its fellows, it was decided in 1783 
that each family should have the right of prefixing “von ” to its 
name ’ (ibid. p. 180). Macaulay remarks in the margin of his copy 
of the Politics (AMfacmillan’s Magazine, July, 1875, p. 221), ‘ The 
Venetian aristocracy carried this rule as far as it could be carried.’ 
The advice which Aristotle gives here, however, seems hardly 
consistent with the advice which he gives to the first form of olig- 
archy in 8 (6). 6.1320 b 22 sqq., to make the property-qualification 
higher for the higher offices than for the lower. 

ll. & ydp éwi rod wAvOous x.r.A. Democrats claimed equality 
with the few for the many, though the many are not like the few: 
what they claimed without good ground for the many may justly 
be claimed for those who are alike. 

18. 81d «.t.A. ’Edy wAcious dow ev rp wodcrevpars is added because, 
if the number of those who enjoy political rights under the constitu- 
tion is small, the difficulty referred to is not likely to arise, for there 
will be offices enough for all the Homoei, and all of them may be 
in Office simultaneously. Indeed, there may conceivably be more 
offices than Homoei to fill them (cp. 6 (4). 15. 1299b 1 8qq.). 
Aristotle would probably recommend the adoption in aristocracies 
and oligarchies not only of the democratic practice which he here 
recommends for their adoption, but also of others, such as the 
prohibition of a repeated tenure of most offices and of the cumuk- 
tion of offices. It is evident, however, from c. 9. 13098 33 8qq 
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that he would not recommend the use of the lot in appointments 
to important offices. 

15. ofoy 7d éfapurvous rag dpxds efvar. So at Venice the six 
Counsellors of the Doge, ‘who kept him in a state of absolute 
vassalage,’ held office only for eight months, the six Savii Grandi 
and the five Savii agli Ordini only for six (Yriarte, Patricien de 
Venise, PPp- 35; 36, 348, 349). 

16. don, not eici, cp. (with Richards) Rhet. 1. 1. 13544 13 $q.: 
Thuc. 3. 112. 1, dordv 8€ 800 Addo H "oper inde, and 5. 66. 4, 
oxeddy ydp ts way wAnp ddlyou rd orparémedoy ray Aaxedaipovieoy Apyovres 
apxdvrey eici: Plato, Rep. 422 E: Aristoph. Thesmoph. 21, Nub. 
247 8q. ‘The singular verb is due to the number of the predicate. 

18. apérepoy, in c. 6. 1305 b 24 sqq. 

éwac8’ frrov «.1.A. The measures just recommended—the fixing 
of a short term for the tenure of offices and other similar measures 
—will not only serve to content the members of the class favoured 
by the constitution, but also to save oligarchies and aristocracies 
from becoming duvacreias. An oligarchy or aristocracy might easily 
become a évvacreia, if the holders of the chief offices in them held 
Office for long terms, for these men would be enabled to become 
very rich and to gather round them a large body of dependent 
friends, and so not only to secure the reversion of their offices 
for their sons, but also to make their will supreme over the law. 
A duvacreia would then arise (6 (4). 5. 1292 b 5 sqq. : 6 (4). 6. 1293.8 
30 sqq.). Cp. Liv. 4. 24. 4, maximam autem libertatis custodiam 
esse, si magna imperia diuturna non essent, et temporis modus 
imponeretur, quibus iuris imponi non posset (quoted by Meier, 
Aristotelis Politicorum Analysis ac Expositio, p. 479). For the 
meaning of xaxovpyeiy, which includes embezzlement of public 
money, see Aeschin. c. Timarch. c. 109 sq. 

20. dwet 8:4 rotro xr. Aid rovro, i.e, da rd woAdbw xpdvoy 
dpxew rovs apxoryras. It is evident from what follows that both in 
oligarchies and in democracies men sometimes won tyrannies 

simply through holding important offices tenable for long terms— 
especially, it would seem, the offices of dnyoupyds and Beapds (c. IO. 
1310b 21 8q.}—even though they were not demagogues or men 
of the chief oligarchical families. Compare the Argument to 
Demosthenes’ speech against Androtion (p. 590), where the Epistatés 
of the Athenian Boulé of goo is referred to, éxacros 8¢ dpywr ev mug 
népa exadeiro émorams. Sa ri de play pdvny fpxev; émeady avros 
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ras KXeis Tis dxpomd\ens emiorevero xal wayra Td ypnuata THE wodcer 
ty” obv ph épaaby rupayvidos, 8a rovTo play hpépay eroiovy auréw Apfas. 

28. of Snpaywyol. Cp. Plato, Gorg. 466 B, IQA. wae ow vopde 
cba ; ob péporoy Suvavra dy rais wédeow (ol dyabol pyropes) = ...2 
d¢ 5 ody, Sorep of rupayvos, awoxriwvvaci re by dy Bowlerras xai adaipue 
rat xypnyara xal dxBadXovory ex rev wiArewy by Ay donq avrois 5 

24. odfovra: 8 al wodttretas xat.A. This refers back to and 
corrects c. 7. 1307 b 19 sqq., where we have been told that const- 
tutions are overthrown when an opposite constitution is near z 
hand. This is not always so. Sometimes, on the contrary, the 
nearness of those who would be glad to overthrow the constitutios 
is a cause of its preservation; it engenders fear in the minds of the 
rulers of the State and makes them vigilant. Hence the wis 
statesman will produce fears in the minds of those entrusted with 
the charge of the constitution, so as to prevent them from relaxing 
their vigilance. Cp. Xen. Oecon. 7. 25, drei 3¢ aad rd qhdarre 
ra eloeveyGivra + yuvaxl mpocérage, yryrooxev 6 Geds Gre spos 1 
gurdrrev ov xdxwy dors hoBepay elvas ry Wuxi welow mépos wai re 
@ofov dddcaro rq yuraxl § rg ardpi, Xen. Mem. 3. 5. 5, rd pdr pap 
Odppos dpdAady re nal pedupiay nal dweidecw duBadrda, 56 8é gdSes 
mpowexrixetépovs re xul ebmeieorrepovs xal ebraxrorépovs woes, and 
Demosth. Prooem. 43. p. 1450 sq. By what measures this state 
of fear is to be produced, Aristotle does not tell us. Partly perhaps 
by laws and penalties (compare the use of doSeie6a: in reference to 
(nulas in 6 (4). 13. 1297 @ 34), partly by magistracies enforcing 
vigilance on the magistrates, like the Council of the Areopagus or 
the Ephorate, partly by a policy resembling that recommended by 
the Chian statesman Onomademus, who advised his party, when 
they had won the victory, not to banish the whole of the opposite 
party for fear lest for want of foes they should proceed to fall out 
among themselves (Plut. De capienda ex inimicis utilitate, c. 10). 
In a similar spirit Scipio Nasica (Corculum) advised that Carthage 
should not be destroyed, wishing rovrop yotr rév pdfov Sowep yakuir 
dmuxeiabas codpomoripa ti SpacuryT: ray woddGy (Plut. Cato Censor, 
c. 27: cp. Plut. De capienda ex inimicis utilitate, c. 3 sud fin.; Sallust, 
De Bell. Iugurth. c. 41, nam ante Carthaginem deletam populus et 
senatus Romanus placide modesteque inter se rempublicam tracta- 
bant, neque gloriae neque dominationis certamen inter cives erat; 
metus hostilis in bonis artibus civitatem retinebat. Sed ubi illa 
formido mentibus decessit, scilicet ea quae secundae res amant, 
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lascivia atque superbia, incessere; Plin. Nat. Hist. 33. 150, pariterque 
luxuria nata est et Carthago sublata, ita congruentibus fatis ut et 
liberet amplecti vitia et liceret ; and Vell. Paterc. 2. 1.1). Compare 
the unwillingness of Dionysius the Elder that the power of Carthage 
should be entirely destroyed lest Syracuse should have leisure to 
regain its liberty (Diod. 14. 75. 3). To what States does Aristotle 
refer when he says that constitutions are sometimes preserved by 
the nearness of those who desire to overthrow them? He may 
possibly, like Plato (Laws 698—9), connect the preservation of the 
moderate democracy at Athens till after the Persian War with the 
fear of Persian attack which prevailed there until the repulse of the 

invasion of Xerxes. Perhaps he also refers to Pharsalus, which 

was within easy reach of the tyrants of Pherae, and yet retained its 
oligarchical constitution (c. 6. 1306 a 10 sqq.). Megara, again, 

long retained the oligarchy which was set up there in B.c. 424 

(Thuc. 4. 74), notwithstanding that, or perhaps because, it was 

close to Athens (cp. Isocr. De Pace, § 118). The same thing may 

be said of Corinth, which retained its oligarchy though it lay between 

the two powerful democracies of Athens and Argos. Compare the 

case of the Lacedaemonian State, which was surrounded by foes 

(2. 9. 1269 b 3 sqq.). It is probably to it that Plutarch refers when 

he says (De cap. ex inim. utilitate, c. 3), xaOdsep al wod¢pots doruyet- 

romxois Kat orparelats evdeNexéor cappor (operas wdédets ebyopiay Kat roXi- 

reiav tytalvoveay rydtrycay, It was in moments of elation and self- : 
confidence that changes in the direction of extreme democracy ' 
were made in the Athenian constitution (see note on ’A6, Hod. c. 22. 

§ 3 in Sandys’ edition). Machiavelli remarks in his Discourse on 

reforming the government of Florence (#727.), that the constitution 

introduced at Florence by Maso degli Albizzi ‘would not have 

lasted so long as forty years, had it not been for the wars with the 

Visconti, Dukes of Milan, which happened in that period and kept 

the State united.’ It may be noticed that the entire absence of 

any check of the nature here referred to by Aristotle (see Bryce, 

American Commonwealth, 3. 335) has not so far interfered with 

the preservation of the United States’ constitution. 

26. GoBodpevor ydp x.1.A., SC. of wodiras. 

28. @éBous wapacxeudfay. Cp. Philo, Mechan. Syntax. p. go. ' 
22 Schoene, tva @dBov xai Gbopdy rayxeiay wapackevd(y rois rirpecKo- 
pévors, and p. 98. 39, iva GdBov re ws wdeioror napacKevdacns, and Plato, 
Phaedo, 84 A, yadjon» rovrwy wapackevafovea. Cp. also (with Bon. 

Cc2 
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Ind. s. v. @é8es) Rhet. 3. 14. 1415 b 18, wavres yap 7 SeaBadAqwov j 
oBous awodvovras ev rois mpooupioss. 

29. guvAdrrec:, sc. of woXiras. 

ph xaradiwow dowep vuctepwhy dodaxhy rhy tis wolkstelas Tipt 
ow. For caradvew vucreper)y pudaxi, cp. Aristoph. Vesp. 2. 

Sl. én tdg tov yrepinew gidovecniag nat ordeasg x.td. Cp. 
Rhet. ad Alex. 3.1424 b 6 sq. Contrast the tendencies of tyranny 
(c. rr. 1313 b 16 sqq.). Among these dvAopeccias would be thos 
mentioned in c. 6. 1305 b 228q. Kat dd réy véper, ‘ by means of the 
laws also,’ as well as by other means, such as the voluntary action 
of the magistrates or the intervention of private friends. So a 
Cumae we find a rising ordoss composed by the intervention of the 
elder citizens (Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 7. 4). Aristotle would have 
wished that ‘the first seeds of the bitter and incurable quarrel’ 
between Marius and Sulla, which arose out of Bocchus’ surrender 
of Jugurtha to Sulla, and (in the words of Plutarch, Marius, c. 10) 
‘ went near to overthrow Rome, had been dealt with as he suggests. 
By what laws would he seek to prevent the rise of discords and 
rivalries among the notables? Partly perhaps by laws requiring 
differences to be at once referred to authorities entrusted with the 
task of reconciling them (cp. c. 4. 1303 b 27, dsuadvew ras raw TY 
péver xa duvaudvay ordoes), partly by other laws. The difference, 
for instance, between the two brothers at Hestiaea may have arisen 
in part from a failure of the law to provide means of compelling the 
richer brother to disclose the amount of the patrimony and of the 
treasure (c. 4. 1303 b 32 sqq.), and that in Phocis (1304 a 10 sqq) 
from a failure of the law clearly to settle the question who had the 
best right to marry the orphan heiress. Again, men hopelessly a! 
feud might be required by law to go into exile, a course vainly 
recommended by one of the elder citizens at Syracuse before the 
rise of the ordows described in c. 4. 1303b 20 sqq. (Plut. Reip 
Gerend. Praec. c. 32. 825 C). 

82. xal rods dw rijs dtdovernlas Svras, sc. Gudarres. 

88. xply wapednddvar nat adrods, ‘before they too have caught’ 
(or ‘inherited’) ‘the rivalry’: cp. 3. 14. 1285 b 8 sq. and 7 (5) 
10. 1312 b 22 8q., and Plut. Ages. c. 4, &d nal warpucqy revo 7% 
avrovs dxd rot sada d&erddouw dbus of Bacireis Giduvexiay nai dahopy 
srapahayBdvorres. 

&s 7d dv doy x.t.A. This is added in support of what precedes. 
Discords and rivalries among the notables should be prevented from 
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arising, for if they arise in a section of the notables and spread 
beyond it, no one but a statesman will be able to detect the evil at 
its beginning, the only time when it can be easily healed. Pittacus 
had said (Diog. Laert. 1. 78: Stob. Floril. 108. 73: cp. Plato, 
Rep. 564 C, and ’Aé@, Hoa. c. 14. 1. 8 sqq.), cuverav dvdpay, mpiv yerio bas 
ra dvoyxepn, mpovonca: Gros pi) yévyra, ardpeiwy b¢ yerdueva ed OéoGas. 
Cp. Epicharm. Fragm. 131 Ahrens, 

GU perayoeiv, GANA mpovodiy xp} Tov dydpa rév coddy, 
and Manil. Astron. 5. 354 (punctuation uncertain and text of 
fourth line), 

Ile tenet medicas artes ad membra ferarum, 

Et non auditos mutarum tollere morbos 

(Hoc est artis opus, non exspectare gementis), 

tEt sibi non aegros iam dudum credere corpust. 
Solon had detected the design of Peisistratus to make himself 
tyrant long before it was executed (Diog. Laert. 1. 49), and Stesi- 
chorus the similar design of Phalaris (Rhet. 2. 20. 1393 b 10 sqq.) 
Prince Metternich said to Ticknor, ‘C’est toujours avec le lende- 
main que mon esprit lutte’ (Ticknor’s Life and Letters, 2. 17). 

835. mpds 8é rhy Ba rd rypfpara «7A. See note on 1306 b 6. 
The valuations mentioned in the passage before us were probably 
made in most Greek States. In oligarchies based on a property- 
qualification and in polities they would be made in order to deter- 
mine who possessed the property-qualification for office or citizen- 
ship and who did not; in constitutions not based on a property- 
qualification they would be made with a view to the imposition of 
Aeroupyias and the elogopd. The fact that they were made annually 
in smal] States shows that men’s property or its value fluctuated 
a good deal in Greek States (cp. [Demosth.] Or. 42. in Phaenipp. 
C. 4, dd rovro yap ol wépos xa exacroy gros srooves ras avridécas, ort rd 
duevruxely ouvexas 17 obcig ov woddois TH rodirSy dtapévey elcora), and 
that the authorities took much pains to proportion their demands to 
these variations. In larger States the labour and cost of making the 
valuation were greater, and the valuations were consequently made 
at longer intervals. At Rome the period was five years (Mommeen, 
Rém., Staatsrecht, 2. 316 sq.). In mediaeval Florence ‘l'es##mo ou 
estimation des biens de toute sorte pour fixer des taxes proportion- 
nelles’ was made afresh every ten years (F. T. Perrens, La Civilisation 
Florentine, p. 99). The valuations were probably made in Greece by 
self-assessment corrected by ¢msypaeis, as at Athens (Plato, Laws 
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454 D: cp. Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. 
Trans., p. 365). Compare the practice at Rome (Mommsen, Rom. 
Staatsrecht, 2. 363 sq.: Willems, Droit Public Romain, p. 273 sq). 
In the advice which Aristotle gives in 38 sqq. he appears to ‘assume 
the population of the State to be stationary. Otherwise it would be 
the average riunua that ought to be taken’ (Richards). He appears 
also to take it for granted that the increase or decrease of the total 
valuation of the State indicates an increase or decrease of the wealth 
of the individual citizens generally, andnot of a small minority of them. 

87. ebwopids 82 vopicparos yryvopdens. For an instance of this 
at Rome see Willems, Droit Public Romain, p. 94. 

88. rod tiphpartos Tod Kocvod, ‘ of the total valuation of the State’: 
cp. Demosth: Or. 14. De Symmor. c. 19, rd rinua rd rijs yepas. 

89. wpdg rd wapehOdy, sc. wAjGor. 

2. rod apérepoy, sc. wAnous. 

dv ¢, Sc. xpdévp, explains spdérepoy: cp. év rocovry, 4 (7). 16. 
1335 a4 30. ° 

al tuphoes tis wokttelag, ‘the ratings of the constitution for 
political purposes’ (Liddell and Scott, who compare Diod. 18. 18. 
4, dd rapnoews elvar rd wodlrevpa). 

8. vépov elvas, sc. cuppépe — 

cat rd tiphpara, ‘the property-qualifications also,’ as well as the 
total valuation of the State. 

4, émteivew 4 dvdvas, sc. rots dpyorras. 

6. év pev ydp rais dAcyapylais nal Taig wodtreiars ph wovodvrur 
péy otrws x«.7.A. Sus.® brackets the first pe» and (following 
Niemeyer) transposes the second pér to after otrws, but I doubt 
whether the second yé» is answered by éxeivws 8¢, as is implied in 
this transposition. Both the first and the second pué» appear to be 
cases of yév solttarium, which is not rare in the Politics (see note 
on 126226). For the repetition of ud» cp. 3. 1. 1276 a 23 sqq. 

9. éxeivws 8é, ‘in the opposite case,’ i.e. if the total valuation of 
the State has increased (so Vict. ‘si facultates privatorum valde 
creverint, and Schn.). I prefer this explanation to that of Lambi- 
nus, ‘si altero modo non agant, hoc est, si auctis censibus aestima- 
tiones non intendant,’ with which Dr. Welldon appears to agree, 
as he translates, ‘if there is no increase of the requisite assessment 
from time to time.’ 

10. xowdvy 8 x«.7r.4. Here we pass from recommendations 
chiefly applicable to oligarchy and aristocracy to recommendations 
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applicable to all constitutions. Aristotle probably at first intended 
to follow up pir’ ab’gdver by pyre rarewodv or some similar words, but 
the regular sequence of the passage is broken after edruyiay, 15, and 
thus pyre, 11, remains without anything to answer to it. For pire 
followed by dAdd, and not by any answering pire, see above on 
13392 17, and cp. also Iepi dvanvoys 14.477 b g-12. As to [rai & 
povapyig] see critical note on 1308 b 11. Demagogues tended to 
become overgreat in democracies (6 (4). 4. 12924 25 sqq.: 7 (5). 
8. 1308a 22 8q.: cp. Plato, Rep. 565 C, ovxoty da rund del djpos 
etobe dtadepdyrws mpoicracba éavrov, eal rovrow rpépey re nal abfew 
peyay ;), but oligarchies also sometimes made men overgreat (c. ro. 
¥1310b 22 sq.). At Rome the rule which fixed a minimum age for 
the tenure of the quaestorship praetorship and consulship was a 
check on this tendency (see Willems, Droit Public Romain, p. 242). 
Aristotle has before him Solon, Fragm. 11, Theogn. 823, 

pyre vw’ abfe rupapvoy én’ drldt, xépdeow cixav, 

| piyre aveive Gedy Spria ourbéepevos, 
and Eurip. Fragm. 628 Nauck (626, ed. 2), 

pnd? dvdpa 8npp mordv éxSadgs wore, 

und adge xaspod pelt’, ob ydp doqadés, 

py wo ripayvos Aaumpds €£ dorot dav. 

xdrove & dy8pa mapa Sleny riydpevoy. 
The advice against taking away great honours at a blow was newer 
than the advice not to make a single individual overgreat. Aristotle 
no doubt remembers the sudden fall from power of Themistocles 
(Diod. 11. 27. 3), Alcibiades, and Lysander (Plut. Ages. cc. 8, 20), 
and the perilous state of affairs which resulted. 

14. dpe 0d wavris dvBpds edruyiav. Cp. 4 (7). 15. 1334 28 qq. 
and Solon ap. °Ad. IloA. c. 12, 

rixres yap xépos t8p», srav wodds ShBos énnr[ as] 
arOparocw Soos pi) vdos dprios Ff. 

15. ef 8é pe, «7.2, ‘but, if they do not act thus,’ etc. Cp. c. 11. 
1315 a 12 sqq. 

16. xat pédtora pey xd. Cp. c. 3. 1302 b 19 sqq. and 3. 13. 
1284 b 17 sqq. As to the means of doing this see note on 1284 a 
17. For dvvayss pdev, xonudrev, cp. Plato, Rep. 366 C, ¢ ris diva- 
pus Uirdpyes Wuyxns } xpnparev ff ocparos fj yéevous. 

19. el 82 ph, dro8ypytinds woreioGat Tag wapacrdcas adrév, ‘ but, 
failing that, to make removals imposed on such men removals 
beyond the limits of the State.’ Cp. Plato, Laws 855 C, and see 
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Liddell and Scott. Men in the position described by Aristotle were 
probably often removed to a distance from the chief city without 
being banished from the State. Dionysius the Elder acted other- 
wise. Suspecting the fidelity of his brother Leptines, who was popular 
with the Syracusans, he sent him on a mission to Himera and on 
his arrival ordered him to stay there and not return to Syracuse 
(Aen. Poliorc. c. 10. 20 sqq.). ‘The most exciting moment of the 
reign of King Luis of Portugal was when in 1870 he received the 
demand of the octogenarian Duke of Saldanha for the dismissal of 
his liberal adviser Loulé. The request was accompanied with the 
threat of armed revolt, and Dom Luis, judging the Duke to be 
strong, consented. Immediately afterwards he followed an ex- 
cellent example set him by many other monarchs, and sent his 
inconvenient subject away on a mission of honour. Saldanha 
came as Minister to England, and died in London six years later’ 
(Zimes, Oct. 21, 1889). The nomination of Marshal MacMahon 
as Governor-General of Algeria in 1864 by the Emperor 
Napoleon III is said to have been made from a similar motive. 
20. dwal 82 «.7.N. Kai dsd ods Biovs Biovs, ‘on account of their 

private mode of life also,’ as well as on account of public honours 
heaped on them or suddenly withdrawn. In oligarchies spend- 
thrift ways of life were often unchecked (Plato, Rep. 555 C) and 
often ended in schemes of tyranny (c. 6. 1305 b 39 sqq.), and the 
same thing must have happened in democracies also. Even habits 
of luxury were thought to be perilous to constitutions (vol. i. p. 199. 
note 2). Nothing aroused more suspicion of the designs of 
Pausanias and Alcibiades than the mapavoyia of their habits of life 
(Thuc. 1. 130, 132 and Diod. 11. 44. 6: Thuc. 6. 15. 4). The 
magistracy which Aristotle wishes to set up would be modelled 
more or less on the Lacedaemonian Ephorate (Xen. Rep. Lac. 8. 4) 
and the Council of the Areopagus at Athens (Isocr. Areopag. § 46: 
Athen. Deipn. 168 a sq., a passage which shows that a similar juns- 
diction existed at Abdera: Philochor. Fragm. 143: Plut. Solon, 
c.22). It is possible that a magistracy charged with these functions 
existed in Aristotle’s time in the oligarchy of Corinth: compare 2 
fragment of the “Eywopos of Diphilus (ap. Athen. Deipn. 227 e sqq-: 
Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 4. 388), in which we read of the Corinthians, 

cay 8 inép ri ovclay damavay rvyp, 

Gweixoy atta rovro ph wovely Ere, 

8s dy 38€ pH widyt’, éreBadoy (npiar’ 
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day 8¢ pnd? drioty eyov (7 moduredGs, 
Tp Onpi wapiwxay abrdr. 

A law of Solon at Athens punished 4 1a sarpga xaredndoxds with 
drysla (Diog. Laert. 1. 55), and Theodorus Metochita (see Kluge, 
Aristoteles de Politia Carthaginiensium, p. 215) says of Carthage, 
dgewrevey ayjp nal dxoddorws marpq¢ois KAnpos ypepevos trevbuvos Fy Te 
wdug kal dixas éxpdrrero. Compare also the »dpos wept ris dpylas at 
Athens, which was ascribed to Draco or Solon or Peisistratus (see 
Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 2. 149. 1, who refers to Hdt. 2. 177, 
Diod. 1. 77. 5, Diog. Laert. 1. 55, and Demosth. Or. 57. in Eubul. 
C. 32: cp. also Isocr. Areop. §§ 44-46). But Aristotle would not 
be satisfied with a law. What he asks for is a special magistracy 
to keep an eye on spendthrifts and to save them from themselves. 
One of the duties of the Council of Ten in the Venetian oligarchy 
was ‘the conservation of public morals and the discipline of a 
riotous young nobility’ (H. F. Brown, Venice, p. 180). 

24. éxdory. Supply ¢. For its absence cp. 6 (4). 4. 12924 23, 
and see Bon, Ind. s. v. Praepositio. 

kat Td ednpepodv $2 x7.A. Supply de. Giphanius (p. 620) gives 
two alternative renderings of this passage—‘ Adhibenda quoque est 
cautio ei civitatis parti quae praeter ceteras floreat iisdem de causis, 
vel cavendum quoque iisdem de causis, ne qua pars civitatis praeter 
ceteras floreat.’ Td einpepoiv ris wédews dvd pépos may, in fact, either 
mean rovs einpepovwvras tév woktréy dvd pépos or may be a similar 
phrase to rd xaipoy tye» in Plut. De Fraterno Amore, c. 1 (see for 
other instances of this use of the neut. sing. of the present parti- 
ciple with the article Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, ed. 2, § 829 a). 
Welldon interprets the words in the former way, and Sus. in the 
latter. If paralle] instances of this use of the participle can be 
adduced from Aristotle’s writings, other than rd dvrurerovOds in Eth. 
Nic. 5. 8. 1132 b 21 sqq., I should prefer the latter interpretation, 
but in their absence the former. Ard ras airds alrias, i.e. because 
vewreptopés ig apt to result (cp. 20, 30 sq.). Aristotle remembers 
the experience of the Lacedaemonian State (c. 7. 1306 b 36 sqq.). 
He has just been advising that a single individual should not be 
allowed to tower over the rest, and the transition is easy to the 
advice given in the passage before us. Giphanius (p. 621) has 
already referred to Cic. De Offic. 1. 25. 85, according to which it 
was a maxim of Plato's, ut (qui reipublicae praefuturi sunt) totum 
corpus reipublicae curent, ne, dum partem aliquam tuentur, reliquas 
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abierint formas, referre studio supersedemus. For the con- 
struction pi) elvas ras dpxas xepdaivey cp. 2. 7. 1266b 24 sq. and 
a fragment of Philemon in Meineke, Fragm. Com. Gr. 4. 6, 

Koux orw érepov sap érépov AaBeiy roxny. 

84. od ydp odrws x.7.A. This account of the feelings of the 
many agrees with the account of the yewpyids djpos given in 8 (6). 
4. 1318b 11-26 (cp. Rhet. ad Alex. c. 3. 1424 b 4, 1d yap m\nbes 
Ovx olrw Tay dpyav dyavaxret crepovpevoy ws tyes Bapéws UBpiloperer), 
but in 6 (4). 11. 1295 b 29 sqq. the poor (ol wévyres), who must be 
identical with the many, are placed in a less favourable light, for 
they are said to plot against the rich and to covet their goods 
Again in 7 (5). 6. 1305b 18 sqq. we are told that the demos 
of Erythrae overthrew the oligarchy of the Basilidae, notwitb- 
standing that they ruled well (which implies, we may suppose, 
that they governed purely), simply because they were so few in 
number. 

86. mpd rois L8ioug cxoddfLew, ‘to have leisure to attend to their 
own business’ (Welldon). Cp. 1309 2 §, mpds rois i8iots eivas. 

87. rére 8é x.7.4. We expect ydp rather than é¢, but see notes 
on 1268 b 30 and 1321 a 19. 

88. povayads Se nal dvBdyera: x.t.. Kai qualifies the whole 
sentence. The meaning is, ‘and not only is the constitution 
safer when office is not allowed to be a source of gain, but there is 
this further advantage, that then, and then only, aristocracy and 
democracy may exist together.’ Democracy will exist, because 
the demos will have all that it cares about having if office does not 
bring gain, i.e. a right to hold office, and aristocracy will exist, 
because the notables will have what they want, i.e. office. Com 
pare 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 32sqq. According to a saying placed in the 
mouth of Periander in [Plut.] Sept. Sap. Conv. c. r1 sub fin. (Cp- 
Isocr. Panath. § 1313, 153) democracy is best when it is most 
like aristocracy. Many had claimed that the Athenian democracy 
was a mixture of aristocracy and democracy (Thuc. 2. 37. 2: 
[Plato,] Menex. 238 C sq.), or that it was so at any rate in early 
days (Isocr. ibid.); Aristotle may here intend to correct con- 
tentions of this kind. 

40. évBéxoiro yap Gy «.7.X, ‘for it would then be possible’ etc. 
Cp. Eth. Nic. 9. 6. 1167 a 34 8qq. 

1309 a, 2. Td pev ydp dbeivar maow dpyew Sypoxparixdy. Cp. 6 (4). 6 
1292 b 31 sq. 
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Td 8é rods yvwpipous elvar dv Taig dpxais dpictoxpatixéy. In 
Strictness perhaps rots car’ dperjy dsadéporras should take the place 
Of rods yrwplyous, for not all yrdpysos are Siadépovres car’ dperny (6 (4). 
3. 1289 b 40 sqq.), and it is to these that office falls in a true 
aristocracy (6 (4). 8. 12944 9 8q.). 

7. Gore cupBicerar x.r.d. It was by attention to their regular 
work, not by pay for attendance in the assembly and dicasteries, 
that the poor were enriched (cp. 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 20 sq.). 

9. Tots 82 yrwpipors pd) dpyeo@at dard thy tuxdvrwv. This was what 
the notables most disliked (8 (6). 4. 1318 b 35 sqq.). 

10. rod pév ody ph xAdtrrecOas Td Kowa x.T.A. Mey ody is answered 
by 3€ in rod 8€ dxepdas dpyex, 13. The magistrates might make 
illicit gains either by plundering public property or by plundering 
private individuals or receiving bribes from them. To guard 
against the former evil Aristotle recommends in effect that the 
whole body of citizens shall be enabled to keep an eye on the 
public property. It was already the custom at many places—at 
Athens (A, oA. c. 47. |. § sq.), Ephesus (Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 
143. 1), and Delos (Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Gr. No. 367 t#z#.)— 
for the outgoing treasurers of sacred property to hand it over to 
their successors in presence of the Boulé, but Aristotle recommends 
a still stricter rule in reference to public property; he advises that 
public property shall be transferred in the presence not of the 
Boulé only, which might be corrupt or collusive, but of all 
the citizens (cp. Plut. Timol. c. 10 ##.), and that not merely shall 
a list be kept of the articles, but that copies of this list shall be 
distributed (r:6écbecay, literally ‘ deposited’) by phratries companies 
and tribes, so that all the citizens may know what articles are 
comprised in the list. All that was usually done probably was to 
put up a list in some public spot (see the examples given by 
Dittenberger in Syll. Inscr. Gr. Nos. 366, 367). Tapddocrs is the 
technical term for the handing over of property to successors (cp. 
[sa]pé8ocay in Dittenberger, No. 366a. 1.9). What does Aristotle 
include under ra ypjpara? In 8 (6). 8. 1322b 25 ra lepa xpnpara 
must include land. Yet how would it be possible to transfer land 
or houses or (e. g.) the contents of the dockyards in the presence 
of the whole citizen-body? With xara dparplas ral Adxous nai puAds 
Bonitz (Ind. 368 b 23 sqq.) groups such phrases as xara (evyn (‘ by 
pairs’) in Hist. An. 9. 8. 613 b 24. Cp. also 8 (6). 5. 1320b 1. 
Each of these subdivisions must evidently have had some central 
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place in which to keep its copy. Those of the tribe would be kept 
in the sacrarium of its eponymous hero, or exposed to view in the 
place where other public notices connected with the tribe were 
posted (as to Athens see Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 2. 423). As to 
public notices to members of the phratry see Busolt, 2. 428.7. It 
is not clear why Aristotle does not require copies to be deposited 
with demes also.. When oaths were taken by all the citizens, they 
were sometimes taken xara gvAds xal xara djovs (Andoc. De 
Myst. c. 97). As to Adyous see note on 1264a 7 and Gilbert, 
Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 68 (cp. p. 41), 
whence it appears that one at any rate of the Spartan Adyot was 
a quarter of Sparta, so that the Adyos may well have usually been 
a local subdivision. It seems more natural to take riéécdecar 
(with Welldon) as passive than (with Sus.) as middle: for the use 
by Aristotle of a verb in the plural after a nominative in the neuter 
plural see Bon. Ind. 490a 51 sqq. Magistrates in Greek States 
probably in many cases received an inadequate amount of pay, and 
this may have been one reason why they were often corrupt. If 
that was so, the remedy for the evil suggested by Aristotle may not 
have been the true one. 

18. rod 8é duepSi¢ dpyewa«.t.A. So at Athens »duos fx ry Bovddp 
ry» dd€ucay rp Snpw xadds BeBovdrcuxévas crehavovoba: (Argument to 
Demosth. c. Androt. p. 590: Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta and 
Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 267). See also Dittenberger, Syil. Inscr. 
Gr. No. 333. 

14. Sei 8 dv pev taig Sypoxpariats x.t.4. The recommendations 
contained in 1309 a 14—332, like that contained in 1308 b 31-1309 a 
14, ate made with a view to heal or prevent the ‘ prospering by 
sections ’ of which we read in 1308b 24 sqq. Compare with the 
passage before us c. 5. 1305 a 3 sqq. Lys. Or. a1. c. 13 5q., and 
Rhet. ad Alex. 3. 1424. 31 sqq. Just as Aristotle holds that the 
best way of preserving a tyranny is to make it more like the normal 
constitution of which it is the deviation-form (c. 11. 13142 34 8q.), 
so he holds that democracies and oligarchies may be preserved by 
their studying the advantage of the less favoured class and thus 
making as near an approach as they can to constitutions existing 
for the common advantage. 

16. dv dviag tév woktredy. E. g. in the constitution of Rhodes 
at one time (c. 5. 1304 b 27 sqq.), and perhaps also in that of 
Athens still (Isocr. De Pace, § 128). 
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17. nat Boudopdvous. How willingly liturgies of this kind were 
sometimes undertaken, we see from Lys. Or. 21. cc. 1-5. 

18. rig Samwampds pév ph xpnolpous Se Acroupyias. Cp. 8 (6). 
5- 1320 b 4, rév paraier Aerovpyay. A trierarchy would no doubt be 
regarded by Aristotle as an useful liturgy. Xopryla:, on the contrary, 
whether in connexion with dramatic lyrical musical or dancing 
competitions, are classed by him with the Aauwadapyia (the function 
of providing the expenses of a torch-race), so far at any rate as 
their ‘utility is concerned. The office of xopryds rpaypdocis cost in one 
instance, according to Lys. Or. 21. c. 1, 3000 drachmae, and that of 
xopryss atAyrais dySpao., according to Demosth. c. Mid. c. 156, was 
much more costly (see A. Miller, Die gr. Bihnenalterthiimer, in 
C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant. 3. 2. 332. 4). In Crete the public litur- 
gies were defrayed from public funds and did not fall on the rich 
(see note on 1272217). Demetrius of Phalerum, a pupil of Aris- 
totle, seems to have shared his low estimate of the value of the 
xopryia, to judge by a fragment of his writings pointed out by 
F. Dimmler in Plut. De Gloria Atheniensium, c. 6, where he calls 
the tripod awarded to the winning chorégus (if we adopt Reiske’s 
emendations) éxicrecpa rév dxxexupivor Blow nal trav dxdedomrérer 
xavorddeow oixew (see U. Kéhler in Rhein. Mus. 53. 491 8qq.). 

19. Scar AAA toratéras, e.g. the édoriacis or feasting of the 
tribe. 

20. dy 8 Sdtyapxia «.r.A. That oligarchies did not commonly 
act as Aristotle here advises is clear from Isocr. De Pace, § 125. 
Mutatis mulandis, we can gather what measures he would recom- 
mend for giving help to the poor from the counsel which he gives 
to extreme democracies in 8 (6). 5. 1320 a 35 8qq., b 7 sqq. Aeneas 
(Poliorc. c. 14) suggests that during a siege the poor should be 
excused the payment of the interest or even the principal of debts, 
but Aristotle is silent as to that. It would have been well if the policy 
he recommends had been followed when the English Inclosure Acts 
of the early part of the present century were passed. ‘ They may 
have been good for the country as a whole, but there is no doubt 
that the ‘interests of the poor were treated with a carelessness which 
has led to very evil results’ (Mr. C. Elton, Academy, March 10, 
1888). The class which then ruled in this country often acted 
more wisely. ‘In the eighteenth century it was the poor who 
enjoyed exemption from taxation in England, in France it was the 
rich. In the one case the aristocracy had taken upon its own 
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shoulders the heaviest public charges in order to be allowed to 
govern; in the other case it retained to the end an immunity from 
taxation in order to console itself for the loss of government * (De 
Tocqueville, L’Ancien Régime, p. 146 sq., quoted by Lecky, 
Democracy and Liberty, ed. 1, 1. 279). 

Zl. tas dpxds dd’ Sv Afjpuata, ‘the offices from which gains 
accrue. Cp. [Xen.] Rep. Ath. 1. 3, dda: 8 eioly dpxal puso Oopopias 
évexa xat Oedcias eis rdv oixov, ravras (yret 6 Snpos dpyew. What 
offices are referred to we are not told, except that those of the 
stratégi and hipparchs are not among them. See as to the 
emoluments of offices at Athens, Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta 
and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 222, note 4. Aristotle can hardly refer 
here (as in 2. 10. 1272 a 40 8qq.) to illicit gains, for in recognizing 
them he would abandon the ground taken up by him in 1308 b 
31 sqq. If, as he holds (c. 10. 1311 a g 8q.), the end for which 
oligarchies exist is wealth, he is asking much from them in asking 
them to abandon the offices of which he speaks to the poor. But 
some oligarchies have done what he recommends. ‘ Veneti cum 
plebe communicare solent minores aliquot magistratus et cura- 
tiones—immo vero primicerium, cuius summa in republica dignitas 
est—ac fructuosissima scribarum munera plebeiis attribuere, ac 
patricios ab huiusmodi honorum petitione summovere’ (Bodinus, 
De Republica, p. 706). 

22. xdv ns SBpioy «.7.X., ‘and if any one among the rich 
outrages these, the penalties should be greater than if he outraged 
one of his own class.’ So Vict. Sus, and others. The sentence 
i) dy odaey airey, if complete, would apparently run 4 a ris iBpiog 
Tay evrdpey eis twa oper a’ray, not that it is necessary to supply 
twa, for the same meaning may be expressed by the partitive 
genitive opéy airay (cp. 5 (8). 4. 1338b 30, ray ddrwr Gnpiar). 
Sepulveda, followed by Lamb. and Giph., takes oar a’ray to refer 
to the poor, translating ‘et graviori poena sanciendum, si quis 
locupletum in pauperes, quam si quis ipsorum contumeliam inferat, 
but not, I think, rightly. For the thought cp. Rhet. ad Alex. c. 3. 
1424 b 38qq. Aristotle’s suggestion is perhaps modelled on 
a similar provision in the laws of Charondas for the protection of 
slaves (Herondas, 2. 46 sqq.: cp. Plato, Laws 777 D). We read 
of the Venetian oligarchy in Bodinus, De Republica, p. 771, 
‘iniurias plebeiis ab optimatibus illatas acerrime ulciscuntur.’ 

23. «al rag xAnpovopias «7.4. Aristotle evidently thinks that if 
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in an oligarchy inheritances pass not by kinship but by gift or 
bequest (for dé6exs includes the two things: see Liddell and Scott), 
they will tend to go to those who are already rich. This had 
been the experience of the Lacedaemonian State, where land at 
any rate, if not property of all kinds, could be given or bequeathed 
by its owner to any one whom he chose to select, and indeed an 
orphan heiress might be given.in marriage not only by her father, 
but also after his death by his representative, to any one, however 
rich, whom the father or his representative chose to name (2. 9. 
1270a 18-29). Whether in the Lacedaemonian State or else- 
where there existed a right of gift or bequest so absolutely free 
that a father could disinherit his own children without cause, may 
well be doubted, but the owner of property may often have been in 
@ position to disappoint less near relatives. What Aristotle would 
wish to be done if a man had no kin, we do not learn. He would 
no doubt wish that the policy which he suggests should be followed 
in reference to the disposal of orphan heiresses in marriage. See 
on the whole subject note on 1270a 21. The Thirty at Athens 
appear to have taken exactly the opposite course to that which 
Aristotle here recommends to oligarchies (A. Hod. c. 35. |. 14, 
olo[y| wepl rot Bodnar ra davrod ¢ dy d0éAq Kiptov woiujcavres xabdwat 
xr.d.). He would evidently be opposed to succession by primo- 
geniture in oligarchy, and indeed to the succession of any single 
son exclusively of the rest. There was no right of primogeniture 
in the case of the Venetian nobility (De La Houssaye, Histoire du 
Gouvernement de Venise, 1. 32 8q.). 

27. cuppdpes 8¢ x«.7.X., ‘and it is expedient both in democracy 
and in oligarchy to allow to those whose share in the advantages 
of the constitution is less either an equality or precedence in all 
other things . . . except only the magistracies which are supreme 
over the constitution.’ These ‘other things’ include the less 
important offices and other positions of dignity and emolument, 
though not of power, such as priesthoods, and marks of respect 
such as those referred to by Xenophon in De Vect. 3. 4, dya6dv de 
xal caddy xa wpoedpiass ripaobas dumdpovs cal vaveAnpous, cai éml Edd 7’ 
dorw dre xadeioba, of dy Sonmow dkodrAcyos nal wrolois xal dumopedipacw 
apereiw ri» wid». Cp. also Xen. Cyrop. 8. 4. 5 and Athen. Deipn. 
2358. Yriarte (Patricien de Venise, p. 94) says of Venice, ‘Si la 
politique est réservée aux nobles, l’administration est ouverte aux 
citoyens; mais les hautes directions sont toujours données 
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aux patriciens.. Much the same thing may be said of Ragusa 
(T. G. Jackson, Dalmatia, 2. 309). 

30. why Soa dpyal xupias ris wodtreiag. The expression 
xupto THs wodureias is Often used in the Politics of the rich or the few 
or the poor (3. 8. 1279 b 17 sq.: 6 (4). 4. 12908 33, etc.), but no- 
where else of magistracies. In Antiphon, Tetral. 2. 1. x we read 
tnd re rev Wndicapever, of xvpior wdons THs sroAtrelas eloiy, 

$1. tadras 8@ «7.4. Cp. Rhet. ad Alex. c. 3. 1424 a 40, rovre» 
Be (i.€. réy dpyév) elva: ras pév wdeioras KAnperds, ras 3€ peyioras xpusTy 
Wade ne6’ Spray ai wreiorns dxpiSelas dxaynpiords. 

rots dx tis wodkitelas, Cp. Thuc. 8. 75. 2, rods éx ris dAcyapyias. 
More usually we hear of of é» rj wodsreig (c. 6.1306b 4: 8 (6). 7. 
1321a 32). So in 5 (8). 7. 1341b 33 we have of & drrocvgia 
and in 1341 b 28 ol é& dAtocodias. 

4 wieioow, ‘ or in a majority.’ 

88. Tpia 8é wa «.r.A. Aristotle adds this advice because if the 
holders of the supreme magistracies in a State are not what they 
should be, the safety of the constitution will be imperilled: cp. 
C. 3. 13038 16 sqq. What offices are meant by ai «ipa apyai? 
Not perhaps exclusively those which are xvpsa rijs wodcreias (30), 
but the chief offices generally, those for instance of a strat€gus or 
tamias (1309 b 4 sqq.). Inc. 10. 1310 b 20 sqq. the offices of 
demiurgus and theorus are given as instances of xupsa dpxai. Here, 
as in 4 (7). 3. 1325 b 10 sqq. and 3. 13. 1284a 5 sqq., Aristotle 
requires the ruler to possess not only virtue but also political skill 
(see note on 1284 6). Giphanius (p. 636) has pointed out the 
resemblance between the passage before us and a passage iu 
a speech of Pericles in Thuc. 2. 60. §, xatros dyoi rooure ardpi 
Gpyileabe bs ov8erds olopar yoows elvas yvavai re ra Séovra Kal éppnvevoa 
raura, pirdmonis re xal ypnuarev xpeicowv. He also compares (p. 634) 
Rhet. 2. 1. 1378 a 6 sqq. Dionysius the Elder had advised the 
Syracusans (Diod. 13. 91. §) alpetoOa: orparnyovs ju) rovs duvarerdrovs 
(‘the most powerful men,’ opposed in what follows to rots rawewo- 
répous), GAAd rods edvovordrous xal Bnyuortco’s paddov. In elections to 
high offices at Athens popular opinion probably set most store by 
friendliness to the constitution (in combination, of course, with official 
skill) and regarded this as the best safeguard of the democracy (cp. 
{Xen.] Rep. Ath, 1. 7 and 2. 19, and Lys. Or. 13. c. Agorat.c. 10). 
Isocrates, however, had already said (Panath. § 139: cp. Plato, 
Rep. 558 B) that the rulers in a democracy should not only be 
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men devoted to the constitution but also men of worth and good 
character, and Aristotle follows in his track. Compare the view 
of Cicero in pro Planc. 25. 62, It is evident that Aristotle cannot 
have approved of the use of the lot even in a democracy in 
appointments to the «upias dpyai of which he speaks here, unless 
indeed the subsequent doxacla was made very strict and inquisi- 
torial. See note on 1309 b 3.. 

835. Sdvapew peylorny tév Epyww tis dpxiis. This is explained 
by éurapfa in 1309b 5 and by émorjyn in 1309 b 8 (cp. clddres, 
1309 b 12). Compare such expressions as rj rod Adyou dvrapey 
(Menand. Inc. Fab. Fragm, 52: Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 4. 250). 

86. tpiroy 8 dperhy cai Stxaroodyny «7.4. For dperijy cai d:xaro- 
avmy Cp. 3. 9. 1280 b 12, dyabots nai diuxaiovs (where see note), and 
Lys. Or, 12. c. Eratosth. c. 5, és’ dperjy cat Sixasoovmy. For 
Thy mpos tiv moXrelay Cp. 3. 4.1276b 30 and AG, Hoa. c. 25. 1. 5. 
Auaooivn is the és ad’ hs spaxrixol rev dxaiov eiciy (Eth, Nic. 5. 1. 
1129 a 6 sqq.), so that if what is just varies in relation to each 
constitution, justice, the habit which enables men to do what is just, 
will do so too. The kind of justice which the citizen, for instance, 
of a democracy will possess will be different from true justice, for 
it will be unduly favourable to numbers and free birth as contrasted 
with wealth and virtue. Aristotle seems to imply here and in 3. 4. 
1276 b jo that not merely the justice of a good citizen, but also 
his virtue generally, will vary with each constitution, but he does 
not trace in detail how his courage, temperance, and moral prudence 
will do so. Probably in a wapéeSaois each of these virtues will be 
adjusted to an end which is other than the true one. 

87. ph radrav . . . xara wdoas tds wodirelas, ‘not the same in 
relation to all constitutions’: cp. 6 (4). 15. 1299b 20, xat xara 
ras moXcreias 8€, mérepov Scahéper nal’ éxaorny Kai rd rev dpyay yévos. 

89. dye. 8 dopiay x.t.A. “Amropias are rare in this Book, but 
here we have one. Aristotle probably has before him some sharp 
sayings of Themistocles and Aristides which are recorded in Plut. 
Aristid. c. 24, péya & ody dvopa rod ’Aptoreldou nai Oavpacrdy fyovros 
émi ry Scardées trav pdpwv 5 Oeptoroxdts A€yera: xarayeAGy, &s ovK avdpds 
dvra rov émawov, dA\d OvAdkov ypvoodvAacos’ dyopolws ayuurdpevos Thy 
"Apurreidov mappnciay éxeivos yap, eladvros moré rov OepicroxAéous 
dperjy iyeicOas peylorny orparnyov rd ywhoxew cai mpoucbdverOa ra 
Bovretpara trav wodeplov, “Totro pév,” elreiv, “dvayxaidy dor, & 
OcuordxAes, kaddv 8é nal otparnyixdy GAnOds 4 wept rds xeipas éyxpaTea:’ 
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(cp. Aristid. c. 4). Aristotle, unlike Aristides, regards generalship 
as the quality to be most insisted on in a general (cp. Eth. Nic. 9. 
2.1164b 24 and ’A@. Hod. c. 23. 1, 12 sqq.: Vict. compares the 
rejoinder of Cicero in Plut. Cic. c. 38 to Lucius Domitus 
Ahenobarbus, who wished to appoint a man who was no soldier to 
a military command and dwelt on his moral excellence, Ti of ox 
érirporoy aurdy rois réexvas purdoceas;). So far he agrees with 
Themistocles, but he does not agree with him in setting little store 
by the virtue of a treasurer. A treasurer needs to have virtue 
much above that of most men. 

3. doe 82 Seiv BAdrewn.trA. Aristotle tells us to prefer the man 
who possesses the rares/ of the three qualities demanded by the 
office. Should we not rather say the man who possesses the mos/ 
indispensable of them? It was on this principle that St. Theresa’ 
sage advice was based, to choose, if possible, a confessor both 
wise and pious, but, if that was not possible, to prefer the former 
quality. Aristotle appears to take it for granted that ragsas will be 
chosen by election, not by lot: this was the case with the rapis 
otparveruéy at Athens (A0. Tod. c. 43), but not with the rapia 
ris ‘AOnvas (’AO. oA. c. 47). In the passage before us, as in 3. 11. 
1282 a 31 and 6 (4). 15. 1300 b 9 8q., razéa: and orparryol are taken 
as instances of high officials. 

5. orpamyias = orparnyuys, as in Eth. Eud. 1. 8. rar7zb 40 
(Bon. Ind. s.v.): see also Liddell and Scott. Mer¢xovc1, sc. savres. 

6. dv 82 gudaxy x.7.d. Cp. Xen. Hiero, 6. 11, nal dei pe dyrov 
rovs dvAaxas pnddy ovre wouty Sivacba os murrovs ely. SvdAaxq is 
here used not in a military sense, as in 6 (4). 15. 1300 b 10, bu: 
in a financial sense, of the custody of property and especially 
money, as in Eth. Nic. 4.1. 11208 9. Kal rapseia is added to make 
this clear. | 

7. tévavria ‘prope adverbii instar usurpatur’ (Bon. Ind. 247 
26): cp. Plato, Laws 636 E. 

8. 4 82 éconjpn, Sc. ro duddrrew eal rapseteavr. The knowledge 
how to keep things is possessed even by women (3. 4. 1277) 
24 8q.). See note on 1277 b 24. 

9. «dv, ‘if also’: see note on 1298 b 23. 

For rijs wodtrelas ptdia cp. C. 3. 1303 a 17, robs py) ras wodereias 
didous : Xen. Anab. 1. 3. 5, 17 Kupou dig, and 5. 6. 11. 

10. woujoe: yap rd cuppdpovra nai ta B60. Cp. Rhet. 3. 13. 
14148 21, 7d ydp ydeiax elvar mocjoes OHAoy Ere rd elpnuéva, 
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ll. 4 Sr dyBdyeTar «.7.A. Aristotle implies that though a man 
who possesses full knowledge and is friendly to the constitution 
may be dxparjs,a man who possesses virtue cannot be so. The 
same thing is implied in 1310a 14-19 of men ‘habituated and 
educated by the rule of the constitution,’ no doubt because habitua- 
tion and education result in virtue. That knowledge is no security 
against wrong action is well known to Euripides (Hippol. 358 sqq. 
Bothe, 380 sqq. Dindorf: Fragm. 838 Nauck (841, ed. 2) etc.): 
cp. Eth. Nic. 1. 1. 1095 a 8 sq. and 7. 2. 1145 b 12 sq. That 
friendliness to the constitution is no security against wrong 
action would be proved by daily experience, for many men who 
betrayed constitutions would be observed to do so not because of 
any unfriendliness to them, but because they were corrupted by 
bribes or the like. 

14. dwhis 8€ «.7.X., ‘and broadly whatever provisions in the 
laws we speak of as advantageous to constitutions.’ See vol. i. 
Pp. 537, note 2. Cp. Diod. 5. 82. 4, adrds 8 6 Maxapets ev ri AdoBy 
Bactrevey vépor fypaye moANa rdy Kowy ouphepdyray mepiéyorvra, and 
[Plut.] De Fato, c. 4, #recra piv xadddov (6 wodcrixds wdpos) ra méde 
mpoonxovra els duvaysy meprrapBave. I follow Sus. and others in my 
interpretation of this passage. Gilbert (Const. Antiq. of Sparta 
and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. xxxvi, note 3) interprets it otherwise. 
He takes Aristotle to refer to a cuvaywy) ray vépeov drawn up by 
himself and Theophrastus, ‘a compilation of the laws obtaining in 
the various States and a description of the various authorities 
entrusted with their execution.’ See also Zeller, Aristotle and the 
earlier Peripatetics, Eng. Trans., vol. ii. p.°506 foot. 

16. xat 73 wodddats eipnpdvoy péyrorov ororxetoy x.7.X., ‘and the 
often mentioned elementary principle of paramount importance.’ 
For the order of the words see Kithner, Ausftthrl. gr. Gramm. (ed. 
2 and ed. Gerth), §§ 405. 4 and 464. 7, and cp. Plato, Laws 708 
D, rd wavrodamdy és ravrd Evveppunxds yévos. For orosxeiow see note 
ON 12958 35. WoddAdns, in 6 (4). 12. 1296b 14 sqq. and 6 (4). 
13.1297 b 4 sqq. It is again alluded to in 8 (6). 6. 1320 b 25 sqq- 
As has been pointed out in vol. i. p. 491, this principle was 
inherited by Aristotle from Theramenes. It was forgotten by 
those who made oligarchies too narrow (c. 6. 1305 b 2~22), or 
who took no pains to conciliate those outside the constitution (c. 8. 
1309 a 20-32) or the moderately well-to-do (6 (4). 12. 1296 b 36 
sq.), or who in planning aristocracies trusted to puerile devices 
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intended to conceal from the many their exclusion from power (6 (4). 
12. 1297 a 7 sqq.). ‘Like Dumouriez and at a later period Bona- 
parte, Danton was of opinion that in politics everything depends on 
being the strongest ’:(Von Sybel, French Revolution, Eng. Trans., 
vol. i. p. 474). It should ‘be noticed that while Aristotle regards it 
as essential to every constitution that those who are on the side 
of the constitution should be stronger than those who are against 
it, he is still better pleased when the constitution is so framed that 
there is not even a minority which wishes for a different constitu- 
tion from the existing one (6 (4). 9. 1294 b 36 sqq.). 

18. wapd wdvra 8¢ taita «.7.A. For sapa wdvra ravra cp. 6 (4). 
16. 1300 b 23, 32. ‘Mapa mdoas is used in a slightly different sense 
inc, 11. 1315a 15. This warning is suggested by Plato, Laws 
701 E, AaBdvres 8€ airav éxarépas petpidryrd ria, rdv per rou Seowd{en, 
ray 3¢ rou édevOepuacat, xareiSoper Ere rére Scahepdvrws ev avrais ecyerere 
etapayia, én 8€ rd dxpoy dyaydévrwy exarépwv, Trav pév Sovdeias, rw de 
rovvartiou, ov cUvnveyxer ovre Tois obre Trois, and Rep. 562. Compare with 
the passage before us Rhet. 1. 4. 1360a 21-30. Roscher (Politik, 
p- 3£9. 11) quotes from Mommsen the remark, ‘die Demokratie 
hat sich immer dadurch vernichtet, dass sie die dussersten Conse- 
quenzen ihres Princips durchfthrt.’ Compare also the following 
passage from J. S. Mill, System of Logic, vol. ii. p. §21, ed. 3: 
‘Inasmuch, however, as no government produces all possible 
beneficial effects, but all are attended with more or fewer incon- 
veniences, and since these cannot be cembated by means drawn 
from the very causes which produce them, it would be often a 
much stronger recommendation of some practical arrangement, 
that it does not follow from what is called the general principle 
of the government than that it does. Under a government of 
legitimacy the presumption is far rather in favour of institutions 
of popular origin, and in a democracy in favour of arrangements 
tending to check the impetus of popular will. The line of argu- 
mentation so commonly mistaken in France for political philosophy 
tends to the practical conclusion that we should exert our utmost 
efforts to aggravate, instead of alleviating, whatever are the charac- 
teristic imperfections of the system of institutions which we prefer, 
or under which we happen to live.’ 

20. woddkd ydp «.t.A. Cp. 8 (6). 1. 13174 35 sqq. and 8 (6). 5. 
1320a 2sqq., and Rhet. 1. 4. 1360a 21-30. Aristotle’s remark 
is based on Plato, Rep. 562 B. Among the doxotvra 8yperud and 
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dAcyapxica referred to by him as fatal to democracy and oligarchy 
are probably the exaggerated devotion to wealth in oligarchies and 
to liberty in democracies on which Plato had commented: cp. 
1310a 25 sqq. as to democracy and 6 (4). 6. 1293 a 26 sqq. as to 
oligarchy. 

21. of 8 oidpevor «.7.X., ‘ but they ’ (i.e. the adherents of devia- 
tion-forms) ‘thinking that this’ (i.e. rd mapexBeBnxds) ‘is the only 
right thing.’ For the attraction in ravrny, cp. 5 (8). 3. 1337 32, 
airy yap dpxi) xdvroy, For play dperqy, cp. Menand. ‘Hvioyos, Fragm. 
(Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 4. 127), 

pi’ doriy apery ray drowoy hevyew dei. 
For the thought, cp. Lucian, De Saltat. c. 82. 

22. Dxovow eis thy dwepBodyv. Cp. 4 (7). 5. 1326 b 37 sq. 

238. dyvooivres Srv x.t.A. The verbs dmoBadei (27), woujoe (28), 
€xet (29), and cupPaiver (30) appear to be all of them dependent on 
dyvooivres drt, Ov pyy GAAd, 25, i.e. though this is so, still etc. 

26. mpGrov pev «.1.X., ‘first he will let slip all the moderation of 
the feature, and at last will carry matters to such a point that it 
will not even seem to be a nose at all owing to the excess and 
defect in it of the two opposite elements (hookedness and snub- 
ness). Cp. De Gen. An. 4. 3. 769b 6, nal sddw ris mpds tots 
mpoydvous Sposryros, fre Be Bcd riv’ alriay dré pev dvOpwmos wey rovrey 
8 ovdert mpoadspoos, dré 8¢ spoidy ovrws rédos ove dvOpaxos dAAG 
(psy re pdvov aiverat rd yryvdpevov, 4 31 eai Aéyerat répara. For the 
strangeness of the order in réAos 8 ovrws «.r.d., see vol. ii. p. li, 
note 3. Uosjoe: is displaced in order that special emphasis may be 
thrown on otras Sore pyde piva. 

80. ras GAdas wodtrelas. Vict. suspects that dAdas is a mere 
repetition of dAAw» in the preceding clause, though he does not 
venture to omit it. Schneider brackets and Coray omits it. Sus. 
thinks that Vict. may be right, but leaves d\Aas in his text. Prof. 
Jowett, on the other hand, holds (Politics of Aristotle, 2. 213), that 
‘dXas is used adverbially, as in Plato and Thucydides, in the sense 
of “likewise.”’ Perhaps this is so: compare the use of dAdos in 6 
(4). 15. 1299 a 30 (see note) and in Hepi paxpoBidryros 6. 467 b 5, 
rept ray DrAws (pwr. 

31. nat ydp ddcyapylav «.7.A. In his reference here to democracy 
Aristotle may possibly have Pericles in view; at any rate Isocrates 
says of Pericles in De Pace, § 126, mapadaBev rv mAuy xeipor per 
dpovovcay f mpiv earacyew rv apyny, ere 8 ayexras moAcrevopenp. 


1310 a. 
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Compare 2. 12. 12744 58qq. For gorw dor’ txew cp. (with Bon. 
Ind. 220 b 8) Probl. 31.17. 9§9 a 13, €or Sore GaiveoGas rd dy dw. 

84. ob82 wodsteiay. Cp. 6 (4). 4. 12928 30 8qq. 

35. tov vouoGdrny nai tov wokstixdy. See note on 1274 b 36. 

88. odSerépay pév ydp «rd. Tap, ‘I say “destroys,” for’ etc. 
Méy is answered by dAAd in the next line. For elva: nai Srapevew cp. 
2. 9. 1270b 22. It would seem that in Aristotle’s view neither 
oligarchy nor democracy can be said to exist in a State all whose 
citizens have an even amount of property. 

40. radrny thy woAtreiay, i.e. the constitution of a State in which 
an even amount of property is possessed by all. Tavrn» rye wolurein 
= Thy rouray sohtreiay, aS in 4 (7). 14. 1333 b 6. 

1. $8eipovres, sc. rods edmdpous xal rd wAHbos. 

2. dpaprdvyouc: Sé «x... Aristotle passes on to another mistake 
common to democracies and oligarchies like the last. Statesmen 
in each often make the State two and thus produce orders and 
constitutional change (cp. c. 3. 1303 b 7 sqq.). As to the structure 
of the sentence see Vahlen, Aristot. Aufsatze, 2. 24, who remarks 
that dy 8¢ rais ddcyapxias Urép rov Sno rovs ddcyapxixovs (6 sq.) should 
have been adapted in structure to 3 sq., whereas in fact the structure 
of this clause is affected by what immediately precedes. He com- 
pares c. 10. 1310 b 9-14 and 4 (7). 1. 1323 b 7-11. 

8. dv pév rais Sypoxpartiass of Sypaywyoi, Swou 73 wARGOs Rupr 
tév vopev. This is the mark of an ultimate democracy (c. §. 13052 
31 sq.). According to 6 (4). 4. 12924 10 8q,, it is only in a demo 
cracy of this kind that demagogues exist ; at any rate it is in such 
a democracy that they are most likely to court the many by 
fighting with the rich, There may be a reference here to Pericles 
struggle with Thucydides son of Melesias (Plut. Pericl. c. 11); 
which is said by Plutarch to have broken the State into two sections, 
the few and the demos. It was characteristic of a demagogue to 
boast that he ‘ fought for the many’ (Aristoph. Vesp. 665 sqq-)- 

5. Set 82 rodvartioy «7.4. Solon had done this, as Aristotle 
probably remembers: cp. ’AO. HloA. Cc. 5, nai yap... spds éxarépous 
iwép éxarépov pdxeras xai ScapdioAnrei, and Aristid. 2. 361, quoted by 
Sandys in his note on this passage, xairo: 2dAwr rd pd» els Meyapéas 
¢xovra doas Aéyeras, rols BE vopous obK Oe mepudy Ovde Tovs Adyous TOUS 
imip réw eirdpow spds tov Ojpov, olde Trols Umép ray wokAGy mpos TOUS 
wdovoiove ove Ber. Cp. [Demosth.] Phil. 4. c. 45. 

6. dwéep edwépwv. For the omission of the article cp. 3. 1}. 
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1283 b 6, 9 par te 8a wroveler 4 3é TG Bid THY CHOVoater drdpady eivat, 
where see note. See also note on 1307 a 22. 

7. nai rods Spxous x.7.4. Aristotle speaks of the oaths to which he 
refers being taken only ‘in some oligarchies’ ; they would probably 
be especially taken in oligarchies set up after an actual battle with 
the demos (6 (4). 11. 1296a 27 8qq.), or in oligarchies ruled by 
éraspias, though of course not in those oligarchies of this type in 
which the demos elected the magistrates (7 (5). 6. 1305 b 30 sqq.). 
They resembled in their terms the oaths taken by hostile States against 
each other. So the dyeAdos of Drerus in Crete swear by Hestia and 
other deities, py pay éye mona rois Avrriow eadas dpovnceiy pare réyra 
pyre paxavG pyre éy yuxri pyre wed duépay nal omevole, ori xa duvayat, kaxdy 
7@ wddes TG rev Avrriwy (Cauer, Delectus Inscr. Gr. No. 121, already 
referred to by Prof. Jowett). We read of oaths sworn by oligarchs 
against the Athenian demos in Andoc. De Myst. c. 98, but we are 
not told what their terms were. Compare also a Thasian decree in 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, 8. 402, Spxov 8¢ dydaas xdvras ’A| Onvalaus 
rovs| cAcyapxiny xaraorncarras, x[al dudoas rou 8|jpou by dy 7 Bovdy 
ourypavy. Mr. Freeman (Sicily, 2. 175, note 3) quotes a remark 
as to the ‘scoffing anapaestic cadence’ of the oligarchical oath 
cited by Aristotle here. Oaths to maintain democracy were 
sometimes taken by its partisans (Thuc. 8. 75. 2). 

10. xph 8¢ «.7.A, ‘but the right thing is both to hold and to 
simulate the opposite opinion ’ (that it is against the interest of an 
oligarchy to wrong the demos), ‘signifying in the oaths that “I will 
not wrong the demos.”’ So the tyrant is advised in c. 11. 13144 
40 to simulate the ways of a king. 

12, péyvoroy 82 wévrwy x.7.A. Aristotle here follows in the track 
of Plato, Rep. 552 E (cp. §54 B, dwadevoiar) and Laws 793 and 
870 A, and of Isocrates, Areop. § 40 sqq., a passage which Eaton 
has already compared. For the thought cp. 5 (8). 1. 13378 14 
sqq. and 8 (6). 4.1319 b 3 sq.: also Plut. Lycurg. et Num. inter se 
COMP. C. 4, puxpos yap hy 6 rev Opxey gdBSos, ei py da ris wasdeias Kai 
Ths adywyys oloy avidevoe trois fect rév waidey rovs ydpous nal cuveneions 
vp tpopy tov (nAov ris wodsreias, Sore wevraxociay éray wheio xpdvoy ra 
Kupiorara xal peyora duapewas ris vopobecias, Scwep Badns axpdrov kal 
lcxvpies xaBayapéens. Education and habituation must make the 
fulfilment of the behests of the law second nature to the citizens, or 
else the State will always be liable to accesses of dxpacia fatal to 
that obedience to the laws which is essential to the maintenance of 
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the constitution (cp. 6 (4). 8. 12944 3 8q. and 2. 8. 1269 a 208qq.} 
Compare the saying of Vinet, ‘qu'on est malheureux quand on 
n’a pas le tempérament de ses principes.’ What sort of education 
would be favourable to the maintenance of an oligarchy? As 
education which excludes luxury (22 sqq.) and an excessive love of 
gain or honour or both (2. 7. 1266 b 35 sqq.) and which inculcates 
justice and considerate treatment of those outside the privileged 
class. An education favourable to the maintenance of a democracr, 
on the other hand, would be one which discountenanced the disregard 
of law and the drafia «ai dyapyia which often proved fatal to 
democracies (c. 3. 1302 b 27 sqq.) and inculcated justice to the 
rich and considerate treatment of them. Compare also [soc. 
Areop. § 24, and see note on 1337414. Aristotle does not repeat 
here what he has said in 1. 13. 1260 b 13 sqq., that this training 
must be extended to women and girls. It is evident that whet 
a constitution was suddenly introduced, it must have been ver 
liable to overthrow till habits and ideas grew up to support it, and 
some time must have been needed to develope these. For péyorw 
de wdvrav rey elpnyever cp. Isocr. Philip. $ 136, 1d 8é péycoros rar 
elpnpevev. 

13. of viv ddcywpoior wdvres. For viv sdvres cp. Eth. Nic. 6. 13. 
1144) 21. 

15. ouvdedefacpdver bwd wdvrev rév wodtrevopdvey, ‘ ratified by the 
consentient voice of the whole civic body’ (Welldon). For ray sov- 
tevopévwy, ‘those who exercise the rights of citizenship,’ see note 00 
1328a 17. All the citizens of Athens took an oath to observe the 
laws of Solon ('A@. Mod. c. 7). It is evident from Xen. Mem. 1. 2. 
42 sqq. that those laws were held to be laws in the fullest sense, 
ods rd wARO0s ovvedOdy Kai Boxipdoay Zypaye. Svvdokdi{w is a rare word, 
especially as used here. It is possible, as Richards points out, 
though perhaps hardly likely, that cuvdedogacpevw» here meas 
‘extolled,’ not ‘ ratified.’ 

16. eiOopdvor nai wewaSeupdvos dv ry wodtreig, ‘trained through 
habituation and education by the rule of the constitution’: ¢P- 
Xen. Cyrop. 1. 2. 2, dwasdevOn ye poy dv Leptay vépos. In 14 We 
have rd madeterOas mpds ras wodireias and in 19 58q. Td wewasdeiobo 
mpds Hv wodsreiay (cp. 5 (8). 1. 13378 14). For ei@topern 
nenadevpévos Cp. 3. 18. 1288 b 1, cai was8eia nai 6p. 

18. efep ydp dorw «.7.d. Aristotle probably regarded Athens 
as dxparns: cp. Eth. Nic. 7. 11. 1152 a 19, xai éouxe On 5 dxpargs #oAe 
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4) Wndbiferas pev dravra ra Seovra xal vdpous Exes arovdaious, xpirar de 
ovddy, Sowep "Avatavdpidns faoxwwer, “1 modus eBovrcd’, 5 vopey ovder 
pede, and Diog. Laert. 5. 17, woAAdns 3€ xal drorewdpevos rots 
"AOnvalous ipacxer (5 'ApiororéAns) eipnxévas aupots Kal vdpous, ddAd 
mupois péev ypiobat, vopos 8¢ wn. Cp. also Demosth. De Rhod. 
Libertate, c. 1, and Plato, Laws 689 B. 

21. ols Surmjoovrat x.r.A. For the dative cp. Plato, Rep. 477 B, 
Proopey surdues elvas yévos re ray dvrey, ais oh kal Hpeis Suvdpeba 
& Suvdpueba, xa Dro say 6 ri wep dy duvnra 5 

22. viv 8 év péev rais Sdtyapyias x.7.A. Plato (Rep. 556 B) had 
already said of the rulers in an oligarchy, odas 8€ atrovs «ai rovs 
atrav, Gp’ ov rpuperras piy Tovs véous xal amdvous nal mpds ra Tov 
aaparos kal mpds ta THs Wuyns, padaxovls 8¢ Kaprepeiv mpds HBovas re xal 
Avmas xal dpyovs ; Cp. also Rep. 556 C sq., Eurip. Fragm. 55 Nauck 
(54, ed. 2), and Aristoph. Plut. 559 sqq. ‘The Roman Noble was 
encouraged to spend his youth in luxury and extravagance’ (Strachan- 
Davidson, Cicero and the Fall of the Roman Republic, p. 44). 

25. év 8é rats Snpoxpariats rais pddtota elvar Soxodcats Snpoxpa- 
Tinais «.t.A. See as to this expression note on 1298b 13. It is 
implied in the passage before us that ‘living as one pleases’ was 
realized only in the extreme form of Greek democracy. But in 
8 (6). 2. 1317 b x1 sqq. this is said to be a concomitant of 
democracy in general. If a wépos mepi ris dpyias existed in the 
Solonian democracy (see note on 1308 b 20), ‘living as one aeeaall 
cannot have been permitted in it. 

27. atriov 8é rovrou St: xands dpifovra: 7d ededGepor. ‘Opifovras, 
‘men define.’ The passage before us makes it probable that 
Aristotle would define freedom as obedience to rightly constituted 
law: cp. Metaph. A. 10. 1075 a 19, ddd’ Somep ep olxig rois eAevOepas 
quota e€eory & rt frvye moseiv, dAAd wavra 4} ra wAciota Téraxra, rois be 
dyBpandédois xal rois Onpioss puxpow rd eis Td Kowwdy, Td Oé WOAU 6 Th Ervyer. 
Compare also Cic. pro A. Cluentio, 53. 146 (quoted by Giph.), 
legibus denique idcirco omnes servimus, ut liberi esse possimus, 
and Plut. De recta ratione audiendi, c. 1 sub _fin., dvri pucBwrod wis 
) apyvpernrov Oeiov iyepdva rov Biov AapSdvovar réy Adyor’ @ Tos 
éropevous abidv dors pdvous éAevbépous voullew, pdvos yap, 4 det BovrAcoOat 
pabdvres, as Bovrovra (eo. For the view that freedom is doing as 
one likes cp. Plato, Laws 7or Asqq., Rep. 557 B, 560 E, 572E: 
Isocr. Areop. § 20, Panath. § 131. Whena slave was manumitted, 
he was declared to be éAevOepos xai dxéharros dwd mavrev roy wavra 
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Biov, nov 6 xa Gedy nai drorpéxer ols xa Géky (Dittenberger, Syll 
Inscr. Gr. No. 462: cp. 8 (6). 2.1317 b 13). There was a prover, 
"EAevOépa Képxupa, xé{° Grou 6ékes. ‘The Stoics defined freedom, no 
doubt in agreement with the Cynics, éfovciay atromparyias (Dicg. 
Laert. 7. 121): cp. also Arrian, Diss. Epictet. 4. x. 1, eAevdeps 
dorw 6 (av &s BovAera, Cic. Paradox. Stoic. 5. 1. 34, quid est enim 
libertas? potestas vivendi ut velis, and De Offic. 1. 20. 70, libertatis 
proprium est sic vivere ut velis’ (Kaerst, Studien zur Eentwickelung 
und theoret. Begriindung der Monarchie im Altertum, p. 29, note). 

28. 8uo ydp dorw x.7.A. Aristotle here uses the word Soxei, but 
in 8 (6). 2. 1317 a 40—b 17 he adopts this view as his own. The 
two characteristics of democracy here mentioned are not quite con- 
sistent with each other. If the will of the majority is supreme in 
democracy, the individual citizen cannot be free to live as he likes; 
he must live in subordination to the will of the majority. It should 
be added that Aristotle’s teaching more often is that in democracy 
it is not the will of the majority that is supreme, but the will of the 
poor (3. 8. 1279b 16 sqq.: 6 (4). 4. 1290 a 30 sqq.). Richards 
draws attention to the attraction in this passage, the dative ry 
taking the place of the nominative, and refers for parallel instances 
to Riddell’s Digest of Platonic Idioms, § 192 (Apology of Plato. 
p. 192). | 

80, 7d péy ydp Sixacoy «7.4. Aoxei, ie. seems to democrats. Cp. 
8 (6). 2. 1317 b 3-10 and 3. 9. 1280a 11. This reasoning leads 
to the conclusion that justice requires that the will of the multitude 
should be supreme. In ’A@. IoA. c. 20 zns/. we read rreperos & 
rais ératpelats 5 KAetcOévns mpooryayero roy Onpov, drodiBovs rq tAgde 
Thy woNsreiay. 

81. DedGepov Se Kai tcov, and therefore suitable to democracy, 
for freedom and equality are thought to be accompaniments of 
democracy (6 (4). 4. 1291 b 348q.). 

82. dove yj «.17.A. Cp. 8 (6). 4. 1319 b 30, Plato, Rep. 557 8, 
and Isocr. De Pace, § 102 sq.: also [Demosth.] c. Aristog. 1. 25: 

33. «ls & xpnlovr, sc. rvyydves (Eurip. Fragm. 883 Nauck: 891, 
ed. 2). Cp. Cratin. Néyot, Fragm. 2 (Meineke, Fragm. Com. Gr. 2. 
87), where Solon is probably the speaker, 

voy yap on cos mdpa péy Oecpo 
Tay jperépwr, mapa 8 dAd’ & rs xpijs. 
84. roiro 8 dori paidoy. Cp. Plato, Laws 780 A. 
of ydp Sei «.7.A. Aristotle probably has before him Plato, 
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Laws 715 D. But a similar view is expressed in Andoc. c. 
Alcib. c. 19, wopifeo 8¢ ravrpy «lvas cernpiay Grant, weiberba ros 
Gpxovet cal rois wdpors: Aeschin. c. Ctes. c. 6, dxeixd ye eb eldds, Gre 
Grav dvarnpnOdow of vépos TH MWoAG, owfera Kat  Snpoxparia: Rhet. 1. 
4. 13604 109, é¢» ydp rois vdépos dori» } cwrnpia rs méAews: and 
Demosth. c. Mid. c. 126 (cp. [Demosth.] c. Aristog. 1. 21). 

89. xai wepi povapyias. As to the distinction here implied 
between modcreia: and povapyia see vol. i. p. 521 and vol. ii. p. xxvii. 
It should be noticed that Aristotle deals with the causes of the fall 
of monarchy and the means of preserving it at very considerable 
length, and is especially full on the subject of tyranny, notwith- 
standing that he has told us in 6 (4). 10. 1295 a 1 sqq. that there is 
not much to be said about it. He probably wished to do what 
could be done to amend the worst of Greek institutions, and he 
may also have desired to keep the Macedonian kingship in the 
right track (see below on 1313 a 34). 

40. cyeddv 82 wapawhfjora wrA. Cp. 1311 a 228qq.and 1312 b 


34 8qq- 

2. 4 pev ydp Baciela xara thy dpvoroxpariay doriv. Cp. 31 sq. 
and 6 (4). 2. 1289a 32 sq. Kingship is xara rq» dpeoroxpariay 
because it is «ar’ afiay (31 sqq.). Yet we are told in 1313 a 10 sqq. 
that in hereditary kingships the sceptre often falls to contemptible 
persons. For the use of card cp. 32, 3. 14. 1285 b 31, Eth. Nic. 7. 
6. 1149a 20, and Plato, Rep. 555 A. As kingship corresponds 
to aristocracy, the causes of its fall will resemble the causes of the 
fall of aristocracy. Aristocracy is especially destroyed by infrac- 
tions of law and justice (c. 7. 13074 5 8qq., 40 8qq., c. 8. 1307 b 
30 sqq.), and kingship will be so too (c. 10. 1313 a I 8qq.). 

8. 4 82 rupavvis ef Sdtyapyxias rijs dordryns odyxerra: nat Sypo- 
xparias. Cp. 1312 b 34 sqq. and 6 (4). 11. 1296a38q. The 
grounds on which tyranny is said to be composed of ultimate olig- 
archy and democracy are explained in 1311 a 8 sqq. ‘Tyranny 
being thus composed, the causes which overthrow it are the same 
as those which overthrow the constitutions of which it is composed 
(1312 b 34 sqq.). For ddcyapyias ris torarns cp. 1312 b 35, rhs 
éNcyapxias ris dxparov kal redevralas. Tys tordrns probably qualifies 
both éAcyapxlas and 8npoxparias: see note on 1296 a 3. 

5. 8d 8h w.rA. For &d 8%, ‘just for this reason,’ cp. 8 (6). 4. 
1318 b 27 and Poet. 24. 14604 22. cd is followed by & just as 
the relative pronoun is often followed by 87. For dvoiv xara cp. 3. 


Cc. 10. 


1810 b. 
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5. 1278 a 34, appow dorar. To be visited with two evils was 
proverbially bad: cp. Hdt. 3. 80, 300 8 dye» ratra éyes waoay xaxéryra, 
Eurip. Ion, 531 Bothe (591 Dindorf), 

iy dowecoupa 8v0 vdow Kextnpévos, 
Plato, Rep. 391 C, and Aristoph. Eccl. 1096, 

évt yap furéxeobas xpeirrov f) 8voiy xaxois. 
Kaxdy émi xaxg was a proverb (Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paroem 
Gr. 1. 148 and 2. 177, where we are referred to Hom. IL 16. 111 
and 1g. 290). Compare also the prophecy (Thuc, 2. 54), 

fies Awpraxds wddepos, xat Aowds dy’ aire. 
And that which is bad is harmful: cp. Plut. Non posse suaviter 
vivi secundum Epicurum, c. 22, ofre yap Geppov rd Wuyesy, aAda re 
Geppalvey, Sowep ov8 ayadou ro Sranres. 

7. rag wap dudorépew ray wokirady. See note on 1276 a 14. 
dwdpyer 8° 4 ydveots x.7.4. To show how different kingship and 

tyranny are, Aristotle points out that they are different in thei 
very origin (cp. 1. §.1254a 23 8q.). Kingship comes into existence 
for the defence of the good against the many, and the king belongs 
to the clive of the good, whereas the tyrant is a bulwark of the many 
against the good. This is true of those tyrants who became tyrants 
after being demagogues, but does it hold of the earlier ones who 
became tyrants through being kings or through holding important 
magistracies? Aristotle does not make this clear, but he apparently 
regards these tyrants also as owing their position to the force 
(xarepyd{erOa, 1310 b 24) which their position as kings or high 
officials enabled them to exercise, and not to virtue and desett. 
Tyranny, in fact, in his view owes its origin to dvvapus, not to peri. 
For the view that the tyrant must be a bad man cp. 4 (7). 2. 13244 
35 sqq, and Strabo, p. 310, éxaA\ovwre 8¢ riparvos, xaiwep of mdeiovt 
émuxeis yeyovéres. That tyranny is hostile to the emexeis we st 
from 6 (4). 4.12924 19. The view that kingship is on the side 
of the dporo: against the many is implied in Plut. Themist c. 19. 
Aristotle here traces kingship in general to much the same origin to 
which he traces the heroic kingship of Greece in 3. 14. 138564 
sqq. He seems to forget that he has traced kingship back to 
a family origin in the rule of the father in 1. 2. 1282b 19 sq¢ 
He is led to take a too favourable view of the origin of kingship 
partly by the ambiguity of the word ésesxeis, partly by myths like 
those of Bellerophon (Hom. Il. 6. 189 sqq.) and others (see note 
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on 1285 b 7). According to Bacon (Essay on Nobility), ‘there is 
rarely any rising but by a commixture of good and evil arts.’ 

9. wpds BofPeay thy ewi tay Siow rots dmexdor yéyovey. All 
the MSS., including Tr, have rj» awd rod 8yyou in place of ri» éwt row 
8npov, but I have not found any parallel to the use of ard in the 
sense of ‘against’ with Sondea, though in De Part. An. 4. 6. 682 b 
33 we have pis Bonbeay ra» Srarrdvrey (‘for repelling those who 
injure them’ ), and other instances of a similar use of Bonbea with 
the genitive are to be found in Bon. Ind. s.v. It seems, therefore, 
best to read ei rév 8npory with Rassow Sus. and Welldon. 

ll. xaO” Swepoyhy dperis  wpdfewr tay dwd ris dperiis, i.e. 
especially etepyeota», for dpern is defined in Rhet. 1. 9. 1366 a 36 sqq. 
as dupayuss evepyerixi) woA\ASy Kal peydro (cp. Pol. 3. 15. 1286 b 10 sq.). 
According to Paus. 8. 1. 4 Pelasgus was made king of the Arcadians 
for the first of these two reasons (peyeOes pévroe nal xara ddxqyy Kal 
naddos mposixer 6 Uedacryds, xal yoouny imép rovs GAdovus fy, xal rovrey 
vexa alpeOnvai por doxei BaciAevew in’ atrav). Many were made kings 
in return for benefits conferred (34 sqq.). Tis is added before the 
second dperjs because dpern has been mentioned just before (see 
note on 1286 b 17). 

12. na@’ dwepoxhy rococrov yévous, ‘by reason of superiority in 
respect of a family stock of like character’ (i.e. virtuous or given 
to action which flows from virtue): cp. 33, 9 xar’ dla» dperjy § xara 
yous. To be dyabds ¢& ayabeéy was even better than to be dyads. 

& Se répavvos x.t.A. So in Theogn. 39 sq. the tyrant is referred 
to as evduyrip xaxis UBpros jperépns, the writer being a yepmos. But 
Aristotle probably has before him Plato, Rep. 569 A, where the. 
demos is represented as saying to the tyrant that it begat him and 
set him up, iva awd ray wAovcioy re Kal Kadav xayabey Aeyopévar ev 17 
wdre ehevbepwbein éxelvov spoorayros. 

dx rod Bijpou nat rod wA¥Gous, The addition of «ai rod wAjous 
adds emphasis to rov éyzov and places its meaning beyond a doubt. 
The expression 6 djn0s might be used, as it was by Hippodamus 
(2. 8. 1268 a 12 8q.), of the whole citizen-body. See note on 1303 a 
38, rovs fdvous xal rovs psobodpdpovs, and cp. 3. 11. 1281 b 15, wepl 
wayra Onpov kal wepi may wAnOos: Plato, Laws 689 B, dep dnpuds re xal 
whndos médkeds dor, and 684C: and [Xen.] Rep. Ath. 2. 18, ed 
elddres drs ovy) rov Snpov dorly ov8é rov mANnGous 6 xeopepSovperos ws és) rd 
wodv. If Aristotle’s language implies that the rvpayvos was not 
himself one of the yvépiyes, this was not always the case, as the 
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instances of Peisistratus and Lygdamis (c.6. 1305 a 39 sqq.) will 
suffice to show, to say nothing of the cases in which the ropaves 
had been a king. That he was often of low origin, however, seems 
to be implied in Diod. rg. 1. 5. 

14. pavepdy 8 dx tév cupBeByxdre, i.e. that the tyrant is e&x rev 
Onpov éwi rovs yrupipous. 

axeBdv ydp of whetoro: Téy Tupdyvey «.7.4.- In c. 5. 1305 a 8 sqq. 
this is said of of wAcioro: ra» dpyaicey rupawev. Many men who won 
tyrannies in days nearer to those of Aristotle were not demagogues, 
but leaders of mercenary troops like Timophanes (c. 6. 1306 a 19 
sqq. : see note on 13054 7). For morevéévres éx rov dcaBdddew reer 
yropipous Cp. C. 5. 1305 a 21 Sqq. | 

16 sqq. Compare with this classification of Greek tyrants accord- 
ing to the status which enabled them to win their tyrannies the similar 
classification of tyrants in mediaeval Italy given by J. A. Symonds, 
Renaissance in Italy—Age of the Despots, p. roo sqq. 

17. 48y tov worewy notypdver. It is doubtful whether rae wi\ces 
here means ‘ the States,’ as in 6 (4). 6. 1293 a 1, 2 and apparently n 
3. 15. 1286 b 9 sq., 20 sq., and 6 (4). 13. 1297 b 22 (see notes on 
these passages), or ‘the cities,’ as in 7 (5). 5.1305. 18 sqq. (see note), 
but perhaps the former interpretation is the true one, for Aristotle 
may well have before him Thuc. 1. 13, duvarerépas 3¢ yeyvopdves res 
‘EAAd8os cal r&Y ypNpaTor Thy Krnow ert padrAoy f mpdérepoy sotouperes, 
ra wodAd rupavvides ey rais modcot xabicrayro, ray xpocddaw perlévas 
ysyvopdveor (wpérepoy 3¢ hoa» ent prrois yépacs warpucal Baov\etar). 
Thucydides omits to explain why the increase in the wealth of 
Hellas led to the rise of tyrannies, but his meaning may be that 
as the revenues of individuals became larger, they became better 
able to establish tyrannies, or else that tyranny, being a costly 
form of government, could not exist without a large revenue to 
support it, and that this revenue could not be provided by States 
till their wealth had considerably increased. The connexion which 
Aristotle traces in the passage before us between the increased 
greatness of the States and the rise of demagogue-tyrants rests on 
a somewhat different basis, for his view seems to be that as the 
States grew greater, the demos and the demagogues came to be 
more powerful (cp. 6 (4). 13. 1297 b 22 sqq.). 

18. al $2 wp3 rodrev «.r.A. Kingships, which are here contrasted 
with elective magistracies (alperé», 20, and alpouséver, 23), belong 
to the era of small States (3. 15. 1286 b 7 sqq.). Kings who could 
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not rest content with the great office of king but sought to become 
tyrants were ill regarded (4 (7). 14. 1333 b 34 sq.: Eth. Nic. 8. 
12. 1160b ro sqq.). They often lost their kingships for their 
pains (1313 a 1 sqq.). Polybius (6. 7. 6 sqq.) depicts more in 
detail the steps by which kingship becomes tyranny. 

Zl. rd ydp dpyxatoy x.7.A. As to the time indicated by 1é dpyaio» 
see notes on 1285 a 30 and 130548 7. Ol djpoe = al dnyoxparia, as in 
6 (4).8.1294a13. Magistrates entitled dqusoupyoi (‘doers of public 
business ’) existed in many Greek States (Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 
327), and 6ewpoi (compare the title ¢popo) existed at Mantineia 
(Thuc. 5. 47. 9), Tegea (Xen. Hell. 6. 5. 7), and Naupactus 
(Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Gr. No. 183), but Aristotle’s reference is 
to States which, in addition to possessing these high offices, were 
democratically governed at an early date, and we do not know of 
which of the States in which they are found this is true. As the 
tenure of them was an assistance to the would-be tyrant in 
the acquisition of his tyranny, it is likely that their functions were 
in part military. The epithet woAvypoxiovs probably implies that 
they were tenable for more than a year. 

22. at 8 dx riv Sdtyapyidy u.r.A. Compare the practice at 
Carthage (2. 11. 1273 b 8 sqq.) and at Epidamnus and Opus 
(3. 16. 1287. 6 sqq.). As the tyrants of Ionia and Phalaris of 
Agrigentum, who are referred to in 28 sq. as owing their tyrannies 
to the fact of their holding offices, probably won them under an 
oligarchical régime, they may well have held several great offices 
at the same time. Cp. c. 5. 13054 1§ sqq. and c. 8. 1308a 22 
sqq. For alpeicOa éxi cp. 20 and Plato, Meno go B. 

28. wit ydp dwijpxe x.1.X., ‘for in all these ways [those who 
aimed at tyranny] had it in their power to effect their purpose with 
ease’ etc. Compare: what Callicles says in Plato, Gorg. 492 B, 
dwei ye ole ¢& dpyis innpger § BaciAdwv viéow elvas i avrois rH pice 
lkavods éxrroploagba dpyny twa 9 rupayvida } duvacreiay «.r.d., and Diod. 
20. 10. 2, d yap Bopidxas mdAat pév Fv éxibupnris rupavvides, abe Zxwv 3 
éfovciay ov8¢ xatpdr oixeiov rais ém:Bodais rére EhaBer aoppds dfrodéyovus, 
ruxey THs orparnyias, and see note on 13034 16. Bacedcxy apxn 18 
here contrasted with 4 rizy (cp. Baccdeias and ray red» just below), 
but in 36 kingship is referred to as rys tepqs ravrns and in 1313.48 
13 we have Bacidsxj ry». Thus Aristotle's use of the words 
ty and dpyy seems to vary a good deal. In 1312 b 22 we 
read-of ras dpyds of tyrants. Socrates had regarded both kingship 
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and tyranny as dpyai (Xen. Mem. 4. 6. 12), and Aristotle may 
perhaps do s0 too. 

27. drepor tépavvor, e.g. Charilaus (c. 12. 1316 a 33 sq.), the kings 

of Cyrene after the first Battus (Diod. 8. 30. 1), and the kings of 
Achaia (Polyb. 2. 41. 5). 
; 28. of B82 wept Thy ‘luviay «.7.A. This was the case with 
Thrasybulus of Miletus, who was ‘dux Milesiorum’ when Miletos 
was besieged by Alyattes, before he became tyrant (Frontin. Strateg. 
3. (5. 6). We hear of tyrants also at Ephesus (Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt 
2. 141) and at Samos (ibid. 2. 149), where Polycrates won the 
tyranny. Was it true also of them? As to Phalaris see Freemay, 
Sicily, 2. 65 sqq. According to Polyaen. Strateg. 5.1 he was made 
by the Agrigentines émordrns of the work of building a costly temple 
of Zeus Polieus in the acropolis of the city. But perhaps Aristotle 
is rather thinking of the story of his appointment as orparryés avre 
xpdrep of Himera narrated in Rhet. 2. 20. 1393 b 10 sqq. The 
same thing occurred in the municipalities of mediaeval Italy. So 
Ezzelino da Romano was named captain of the people by the cities 
of Verona, Vicenza, Padua, Feltre, and Belluno, and ‘ soon changed 
into a tyranny the authority which he derived from the people’ 
(Sismondi, Italian Republics, pp. 69, 88). So again Marsilio Zom 
being elected count of Curzola in 1254 changed his elective 
magistracy into an hereditary principality (T. G. Jackson, Dalmatia, 
2. 239). 

29 saq. As to Panaetius see Freeman, Sicily, 2. 56 sqq. He 
seems, however, to have held the office of polemarch in addition to 
being a demagogue (Polyaen. Strateg. 5. 47), and the same thing 
is true of Cypselus (Nic. Damasc. Fragm. 58: Miller, Fragm. Hist 
Gr. 3. 392). A demagogue was not usually able to make himself 
tyrant unless he held the office of polemarch or stratégus, or was, 
at any rate, a man of military prowess (c. 5. 1305 a 7 sqq.). As10 
Peisistratus and Dionysius the Elder see c. 5. 1305 a 21 8qq. a0 

26 sqq. 

$2. efwonery, in 1310 b 2 sq. 

réraxtas xatd Thy dpicroxpariay. See note on 1310 b 2. 

83. nar’ dfiay ydp dor x.t.d. Cp. Eth. Nic. 8. 12. 1160 33; 
avipds 86 nai yuraicds (i kowevia) dpioroxparicy aiverat’ war’ dfier 
6 dvip dpyes xai mepi ravra & det rév dydpa, and Pol. 3. 5. 12782 18; 
olov ef ris dorw fy eadovow dpioroxparixiy xal dy 9 Kar’ dperjy al ryt! 
3i8ovras xal kar’ diay, Td nar’ d£iay Sixasoy is rd adres Bicaror (7 (5) 
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¥. 1301 b 35 sq.), and though afia attaches in some degree to wealth, 
free birth, and the like (Eth. Nic. 5. 6. 1131 a 24-29), it is most 
truly found in virtue (Pol. 7 (5). 1. 1301 a 39 Sqq.). See note on 
1278 a 20. In strictness, however, kingship and aristocracy are 
not «ar’ dperqy, but «ar dperywy xexopnynpérny (6 (4). 2. 1289 a 
32 Sq.). 

4 nat’ iS8iay dperjy, as in the case of Pelasgus (see note on 11). 

4 Kata ydvous, sc. dperjv, as in the case of the Heracleidae (Isocr. 
Archid. § 20). For dperj» yévous cp. 3. 13. 1283 a 37. 

34. 4 nar edepyecias. See notes on 1310 b 11 and 1285 b 6, 7, 
and Polyb. 5. 11.6. Cp. also Diod. 11. 26. 6, where we read of 
Gelon, rocotroy dmeixye rov ruyxeiy riwpias as tipayvos Sore pia hov7 
mavras droxakely evepyérny xal cwripa xai Bacwéa. Benefits conferred 
create a presumption that the person who confers them is virtuous 
(see note on 1286 b ro, and cp. Xen. Hell. 7. 3. 12, otras, cs Zosxev, 
oi mdeioros dpi{ovra: tous evepyéras éavray dvbpas dyabors eivat), sO that to 
make a man king in return for benefits conferred is much the same 
thing as to make him king for virtue. 

4 xara taird te xai Sivas. Vict. ‘extremum ponit eorum quae 
aliquem perducunt ad hunc honorem, cum iam expositis rebus 
adiunctae sunt opes et facultas valde iuvandi; neque enim tantum 
honore afficiuntur qui iam bonum aliquod magnum salutemque 
dederunt, sed etiam qui potestatem habent id praestandi.’ Cp. 
Rhet. 1. 5. 1361 a 28, repeovras 82 Sixales pdr xal padiora of evepyernxdres, 
od py GARG riparas kal 6 Suvdpevos evepyereiv. So Thucydides says of 
Theseus, yevopevos pera rov Evveroi nai duvards (2. 15), and Solon freye 
Baciéa rdv loxupdraroy ri Surduec (Diog. Laert. 1. 58). Welldon 
appears to take ratra to refer not to dperjy cal evepyecias, but to 
evepyecias only, and perhaps he is right. 

85. ras wéders 4 1a €0vy. City-States like Athens and Lace- 
daemon, nations like the Persians, Macedonians, and Molossians. 

86. rijs Tiniis tadTys. See note on 23. 

of péy xatd wodepoy xwAdcavres Soudedey, dowep Kd8pos. Kara 
nédepov goes with dovdevew, cp. 1. 6. 12554 23, THY Kard médepov 
douvkelay. According to the traditional account Codrus was already 
king of Athens when he delivered his country from a Dorian 
invasion by the sacrifice of his life, whereas Aristotle evidently 
takes him, if the text is correct, to have won a kingship by saving 
his country from enslavement. It is Melanthus, the father of Codrus, 
whom the prevailing tradition represents to have won the kingship 
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of Athens: cp. Strabo, p. 393, ofres d¢ (i.e. 6 ris Mecoqwys Hace 
Medar6os) xai résw “AOnvaisy «Bacihevcer ixivrev, vuneas «x poropayias 
ror tev Bowrav Basia Xdvbor. Some have thought that Aristotle 
here follows a- tradition according to which not Melanthus, but 
Codrus defeated Xanthus in single combat and won the kingship, 
and this is possible, for we find that Pausanias(in 9. 5. 16: cp. 2. 18. 
8) also follows a tradition of his own and ascribes the victory over 
Xanthus neither to Melanthus nor to Codrus, but to the father of 
Melanthus, Andropompus. But Toepffer (Att. Genealogie, p. 230), 
followed by Busolt (Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 2. 127. 5), objects that the 
war with Xanthus was a mere border-war and did not, like the 
invasion of the Dorians, threaten Attica with enslavement, so that, 
if Codrus saved his country from enslavement, he must have 
saved it not from Xanthus, but from the Dorians. The probability 
is that Aristotle follows some tradition or other of his own, as Plato 
does in Symp. 208 D (Busolt, ibid. p. 129. 1), but it is also possible 
that he here makes a mistake, just as he makes a mistake in 
attributing the overthrow of the Peisistratid tyranny to Harmodius 
and Aristogeiton (c. 10. 1312 b 30 8q.). 

87. of 8 dhavOepdcarvres, Sowep Kipos. Cp. Hdt. 3. 82, where 
Darius asks, xdéey jyiv  ddcvbepin éyévero xal rev Sdvros ; and adds, 
dye tolvur yrdpny judas ehevOepwbevras dca sva Gvdpa 1d rosovro weproreAden, 
where Cyrus is referred to, and also [Plato,] Menex. 239 D, &e 4 
pew wperos Kupos eAevOepaoas Uépoas x.r.A. 

88. 4 xrivavres, like Dardanus, first founder and king of Dardania, 
the city which preceded Troy (Hom. Il. 20. 215 sqq.). 

4 xrynodpeves ydpay. Cp. 3. 14. 1285 b 7, sopioa ydpar. So we 
read of the Celts in Nic. Damasc. Fragm. 105 (Miller, Fragm. 
Hist. Gr. 3. 457), rysmoe 8¢ padtora rovs yapay te Kowg wpookrespévous. 

89. of AaxeBatpoview Bacideis. Cp. Isocr. Archid. § 20. 

cat MaxeSévev. Cp. Hdt. 8. 138 and Porphyr. Tyr. Fragm. 1 
(Miller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 3. 690). 

xal Mohorrév. Neoptolemus son of Achilles became king of the 
Molossians after bringing followers and conquering the territory 
(Plut. Pyrrh. c. 1, referred to by Eaton). 

_ 40. BodNera: 8 5 Bacrreds elvar pidak, Swwg of pey xextypéros 
rag odgiag prySev dBixoy adoxwow, 3 Se Shpos ph SPpLnra pydd. 
Aristotle has been dwelling on the difference in the origin of king- 
ship and tyranny, and now he turns to the difference of their aim. 
He here repeats what Isocrates had said to Nicocles king of Salamis 
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in Cyprus (Ad Nicocl. § 16, carés 8¢ 8npaywynoas dav pn dBpl{ew rov 
SxAo» dds pn LBpifdpevoy swepiopas, dAAG oxomjs éwes of BéArioros per 
rag Tyas efovowy, of 8 aAdoe pydev ddeenoovras’ ravra ydp crotyeia mpora 
cal péyiora xpnoris woXcreias €oriv). Cp. also Eth. Nic. 5. 10. 1134b 
1 sq., Solon, Fragm. §. 5 sq. and ap. ’A@. Hod, c. 12 sub fin., and Plut. 
Aristid. c. 6, d6ev avnp mévns xat 8nporixds dxerncaro rv BaowAtcordrny 
cal Oeordrny mpooryopiay rév Alxaov. Kingship has occasionally in 
modern times also been useful in the way pointed out by Aristotle. 
Thus Mr. S. R. Gardiner (The Thirty Years’ War, p. 197 8q.), 
speaking of France in the time of Cardinal Richelieu, says, ‘ The 
establishment of a strong monarchical power was, as France was 
then constituted, the only chance for industry and commerce to 
lift up their heads, for the peaceable arts of life to develope them- 
selves in security, for the intellect of man to have free course, and 
for the poor to be protected from oppression ... The late growth 
of the royal power and the long continuance of aristocratic oppres- 
sion threw the people helpless and speechless into the arms of the 
monarchy.’ See also Sir J. R. Seeley, Introduction to Political 
Science, p. 169 sq. 


8. wodAdats, in 3. 7. 1279 b 6 sq. and 6 (4). 10. 1295 a 17-22. 1311 a. 


al pi) Tijs [Bias dhedeiag xdpw, cp. 3. 6. 1278 b 35 sqq. 

5. 83 nal trav wheoventypdrey «.t.’. So Isocrates (Epist. 7 :ni7.) 
praises Timotheus tyrant of Heracleia on the Euxine, gr wpoapy 
ddfay xakyy xrncarba paddov fj mhovroy péyay ouvayayeiv. Cp. Diod. 
10. 32. 2,  8¢ rupayviey wAeovetia xal rd pixpa Tay Anuudrov ob wapinow, 
and Dio Chrys. Or. 1. 50 R, xat pév 3) oferar (6 Bacidevs) deiv sdeiov 
xew Std ry apxny ob roy xpnudroy ov8E ray noovay, GAAG ris empedeias 
ral roy ppovride. 

7. mat dudand «7A. Cp. 3. 14.1285 a 24-29. It is xadde to be 
guarded by fellow-citizens. ; 

8. Sr. 8 4 rupawis x.7.A. This takes up 1310 b 3 sqq. 

10. 1d rd réAos efva: wAodrov. This is the end of oligarchy (Eth. 
Nic. 8. 12. 1160 b rg), though in Pol. 8 (6). 7. 1321 a 41 sqq. the 
quest of gain is connected rather with democracy, and it is also 
the end of tyranny, for if in Rhet. 1. 8. 1366 a 6 we read that the 
end of tyranny is self-defence (¢vAaxn), wealth was a condition both 
of the maintenance of a bodyguard and of the luxurious life which 
tyrants sought to live, and hence the first aim of a tyrant was to 
amass a treasure (Pol. 7 (5). 11. 1314 b 10). Thucydides (1. 17, 
és ro rdw Buoy olxoy afte») virtually says the same thing. 
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cai Stapdver, ‘ to continue his also,’ in addition to being originally’ 
acquired. Cp. 1. 6. 12554 14, xai ButferOac. 
12. xal rd To wAyGar pndev moredew. Cp.c.6.1306a 21, where 
we read of  mpés rév 8jpov amoria of oligarchies. 
8d xal thy wapalpecty wovodvra: tov Swkwv. We find oligarchies 
resorting to this measure in Mytilene (Thuc. 3. 27), and Athens 
° (Xen. Hell. 2. 3..20), and tyrants frequently (e.g. Peisistratus at 
Athens in *A@, Tod. c. 15 and Aristodemus at Cumae in Dion. Hal. 
Ant. Rom. 7. 8). See Eaton’s note. It is here implied that the 
aAjOos possessed heavy arms (see note on 1294 a 41). 
18. nai 1d naxodv tdv SyXov, ‘and ill-treatment of the multitude.’ 
Cp. Eurip. Fragm. 628 Nauck (626, ed. 2), 
Bip 8¢ pire way doaprheys Kpdros 
pyr at xaxwons, wAovToy évripov ribeis, 
and Lys. Or. 13.c. Agorat. c. 91, rév 8¢ djpyov, dv abrds Gyo warépa avros 
eivas, halveras xaxooas, which is illustrated by érumre «al obdew wapetye 
Tar émrndeiay and adeirero & hv indpyxovra éxeivy ayada. Herodotus (2. 
124) says of Cheops the pyramid-builder, pera 3¢ catroy Bacwvevourtra 
odeav Xéoma és wacay xaxornra éAdoa. That oligarchies often ill-used 
the demos we see from c.'9. 1310a 8 sqq., and that tyrants often 
did so may be inferred from the conduct of Gelon to the demos of 
the Sicilian Megara and Euboea (Hdt. 7. 156): cp.c. 11. 131401 
sqq. and Plato, Rep. 568 E sq. 
nat Td ex rod doreos dwedadvew Kai SiocxiLew. The Thirty at 
Athens drove the demos from the city to the Peiraeus and elsewhere 
(Xen. Hell. 2.4.1: Lys. Or. 12. c. Eratosth. c.g5: Diod. 14. 32. 4: 
Justin, 5. 9. 12), and it was in the interest of oligarchy that the 
diouiopds Of Mantineia by the Lacedaemonians took place. Cp. 
also Isocr. Panath. § 177 sqq., where the Lacedaemonians are 
charged with having made the demos perioeci, pera 8¢ ravra dcehavras 
ro tAnOos abray ds oldy + hy els EAaxiorous els rdwous xarockioas paxpous 
kal modXous, crduace pév mpoocyopevoyévous ws wédes olxovwras, ryw 
Suvayuy exovras eAdrrw rev 8nueoy rey map nuiv. Cp. Rhet. ad Alex. 
Cc. 3. 1424 b 7, where oligarchies are advised py ourdyeyw éx ris yepas 
éxi_ thy médw tov Sydow’ ex yap Trey ToovTay ouvddwr ovoTpEeperas re 
wAnOn «al xaradves ras ddcyapyias. Tyrants are here charged with 
driving the demos from the city, as oligarchies did, and we know 
that Gelon held a demos to be cuvoienpa dyaperoraroy (Hdt. 7. 156), 
and that many tyrants sought to induce their subjects to live in 
the country and to follow country-pursuits, e.g. Periander (Diog. 
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Laert. 1. 98), Peisistratus (‘A@. Hod. c. 16: cp. Aristoph. Lysistr. 
1150-1156 and Pollux, 7. 68), and the tyrants of Sicyon (Pollux, 
7. 68): see also [Heraclid. Pont.] De Rebuspubl. c. 32. Here 
and in 8 (6). 8. 1321 b 29 all MSS. have dorees. In Poet. 3. 
1448 a 38, on the other hand, we find dorews, and this form is 
exclusively used in the °A@. Hod. (see Sandys’ Index). It is the 
only form which appears in Attic inscriptions (Meisterhans, 
Grammatik der att. Inschr., ed. 2, p. 108: see also Kithner, 
Ausfiihrl. Gramm. der gr. Sprache, ed. Blass, 1. 441, Anm. 2). 

15. éx Snpoxparias Se «.7.4. So we read of the Athenian 
democracy in [Xen.] Rep. Ath. 1. 14, && ravra ob rovs pd» xpnorous 
aripova: nal ypnpatra atatpovvra: cal éfeAavvougs nal droxreivovar, rous 8¢ 
sommpovs abdfovow (cp. Xen. Hell. 7. 1. 42, whence we gather that 
the leading citizens were often banished when democracy was 
introduced). The same thing is said of Euphron tyrant of Sicyon 
in Xen. Hell. 7. 3. 8. Cp. also c. 11. 1314 a 19 8qq., Isocr. Epist. 
4. 8, and Diod. 14. 45. 1. See, however, as to democracy note on 
1304b 21. For other measures adopted both by tyranny and by 
democracy see c. 11. 1313b 32 sqq. and 8 (6). 4. 1319 b 27 sqq. 

16. Srapbeipav AdOpq, as the Peisistratidae made away with 
Cimon, father of Miltiades (Hdt. 6. 103). 

17. ds dvriréxveus, ‘as rivals in the craft [of ruling]’: cp. Rhet. 
2. 10. 1388 a 13, del 8€ mpds rovs avraywmords xal dvrepaoras xai 
Skos rovs tev avr&y ehupevovs Gidoripovuvras, avdyxn padtora rovras 
pboreiv’ Sbev elpnras “nai xepapers xepaper” (SC. xoréer, Hesiod, Op. et 
Dies, 25). 

Kai wpds thy Gpxhy Euwodious. Cp. c. 1%. 13144 9 8q., Ig Sqq- 

18. & ydp rodrev oupBaiver yiyveoOar xai rag emiPovrds, ‘ for it is 
from these that the conspiracies also (as well as the passive hind- 
rances to the tyrant’s rule] in fact proceed.’ For the use of é« 
cp. Xen. Hiero, 1. 38 (quoted on 1311 b 6). Cp. Polyb. 6. 7. 9 
and Machiavelli, Discorsi sopra la prima Deca di Tito Livio, Book 
3. c. 6, ‘ We find in history that conspiracies are always formed and 
conducted either by great men or by such as are intimate with their 
Prince. Were those who were led to plot by dSpes, however, 
always yep? Aristogeiton is said by Thucydides (6. 54) to 
have been a pegos mroXirns. 

19. ray pév dpxew adrév Beuhopévey. Avray has been interpreted 
in different ways. Sepulveda translates the clause, ‘dum quidam 
eorum imperare volunt’ (so Lamb.), and Vict ‘cum hi velint 
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imperium in ipsos habere, but Giph. is probably right in trans 
lating it ‘quorum hi quidem imperare ipsi velint’ (so Stahr 
and Sus.). 

20. SOev nai +d NepsdyBpou wzpds CpacdBouhoy cupBodAcopd dor 
at. Here, as in 3. 13. 1284a 26 sqq., the famous counsel is 
said to have been given by Periander to Thrasybulus, and not by 
Thrasybulus to Periander (see note on 128428 26). 

23. xaOdwep ody xrA. Inc. 2. 1302 a 34 Sqq. Several ama 
xai dpyal réyv xiynoeay in constitutions are enumerated. They are 
the following—the sight of others justly or unjustly enjoying 2 
superior share of gain and honour, vfSpis, pdfes, trepoyy, xaradppéeyars, 
abfnots i) sapd rd dvddoyor, dpiBeia, SAryeopia, puxpdrys, dvopordras. That 
the first of these causes operates in the case of monarchies, or a 
any rate tyrannies, we see from 13124 22 sqq. Of Sper pdiac 
and xarappérnots as causes of attacks on monarchs we hear much. 
As to twepoyy see c. 11. 1315 a 8 sqq. Of the operation mn 
reference to monarchies of the five last causes we hear little, if 
anything. As to the order followed in the enumeration see note 
On 1302 a 34. 

26. emriBevra: trais povapyias. Cp. 1312 b 18, émeriBevras rait 
rupayviot, and see note on 1305 bh 41. 

27. rijs 8é ddiniag xr.d. Inc. 8. 1308 a 9 sq. (cp.c. 11. 13152 
17 sqq.) we find a distinction drawn between ré ddwety els aripior 
and rd ddi«eiy els xépdos, which corresponds roughly to that which 
is drawn here. 

dviore 82 xal Sid thy ray [8iev orépnow. As Giph. points out 
(p. 665), the conspiracy of the Pazzi against the Medici at Florence 
was in part brought about by Giovanni de’ Pazzi’s loss of a rich 
inheritance owing to a law enacted through the influence of the 
Medici (Machiavelli, Discorsi, Book 3. c. 6: Sismondi, Italian 
Republics, p. 267 sq.). 

28. gor 82 xai rd réy tadrdé xt. Kal ra reAn, ie. wept & 
éwirl6evrat rais povapyias (cp. c. 2. 1302. 31 8q.), a8 well as ai dpxs 
rév peraBodey (23 Sq.). It appears from 1312 a 22 sqq. that some 
assailants of tyrants were led to make their attempts by the sight 
of the gains and honours enjoyed by tyrants, and from 13128 15 
that others were influenced partly by a desire for gain and partly 
by contempt, but it would seem from 1312 b 17 sqq. that most 
attacks on tyrannies were prompted by feelings of hatred and 
contempt, and it may be doubted whether such feelings usually 
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left much room in the minds of the assailants for a desire of wealth 
or honour. 

ZO. nai wepi rag tupawidas xai rag Baordeias. For the non- 
repetition of the preposition see critical note on 1330b 31, and 
notes on 12844 35 and 13024 33. 

BO. péyelos ydp x.7.A. Cp. Eurip. Fragm. 846 Nauck (850, ed. 2), 

yap tupawis mdvroGev rofeveras 

Seuvois Epwow, 
and Isocr. De Pace, § 111. For péyebos rAovrov xai repis cp. 6 (4). 3- 
1289 b 34, xat cara rév mAovrTor Kal rd peyébn Ths ovvias, 

Sl. rév 8 drOdoewy x... Tov émbécenv takes up émeridervrat rais 
povapxias (26 sq.). Aristotle has just been speaking as if the aim 
of all those who attack tyrannies were to win for themselves the 
wealth and honour the tyrants enjoy, but now he points out that 
not all of them direct their attacks against the rule of the tyrant, 
and that most of those who do not do so seek vengeance, not 
greatness (35 sq.). In strictness he is only concerned with éméecers 
aiming at an overthrow of the tyranny, but he does not accept this 
limitation of his subject. “Est ry dpyq» probably means éwi rap 
rie dpxyns sapbopay, cp. c. II. 1315 a 24, THY emtyeipourrey eri Tip 
Tov odparos Sapbopay. "Embéoas are described in 1311 a 32—-131248 
39 as occurring 8 dBpw (1311 a 32—b 36), dd Hdfo» (1311 b 36— 
40), dd xarappérnow (1311 b 40—1312 a 14), did wAcio rovray (13128 
15 Sq.), da gedroryiay (1312a 21-39). Those which occur & 
iBpw may be caused either (1) by dSpes in the form of insult, verbal 
or other (1311 a 36—b 6), or (2) by dB8pis els rd oda, and this may 
take the form either of ¢pwrsey and other t@psr (1311 b 6-23) or of 
mAnyai (1311 b 23-34). For the various kinds of d8pir cp. c. 11. 
1315 a 14 sqq. Many successful attempts had been made on the 
lives of kings and tyrants in the course of the fourth century B.c. 
Among these attempts the following may be mentioned. Archelaus, 
king of Macedon, was assassinated in B.c. 399; Evagoras, tyrant of 
Salamis in Cyprus, in p.c. 374; Jason of Pherae in Bc. 370; 
Euphron, tyrant of Sicyon, in B.c. 367; Alexander of Pherae and 
Cotys, king of the Odrysae, in B.c. 359; Clearchus, tyrant of the 
Pontic Heracleia, in B.c. 352 ; and Philip of Macedon in B.c. 336. 
It will be noticed that most of these assassinations occurred in 
Northern Greece, Macedon, and Thrace. It is remarkable that 
both the elder and the younger Dionysius escaped assassination. 

82. al pév ody 8 UBpw ext 13 cOpa. Me» od» is not, I think, © 
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answered by &¢, 33. Aristotle appears to have intended to pass on 
to another class of érééoans directed against the throne, not the 
person, of the monarch, the mention of which would have been 
introduced by &¢, but he loses sight of his intention in the course of 
the long enumeration of éméécas caused by tfpes and fails to 
complete his inquiry in the intended way. He does not say tha 
attacks provoked by Ufpis were the only ones directed against the 
person of the monarch (cp. c. 11. 1315 a 24 sqq.); those provoked 
by deprivation of property and those caused by fear and contempt 
will often have had a similar aim. 

33. rijs 8 CBpews—36. Swepoyijs, ‘and though insolence assumes 
many forms, each of them gives rise to the anger [which animaies 
those who make these attempts]’ etc. A further characteristic ol 
attacks on tyrants caused by vUSpis is here pointed out. Not oalr 
do those who make them assail the tyrant’s person, not his throne, 
but they attack in anger (cp. 1312 b 29 sqq.), and consequently ia 
most cases seek vengeance, not superiority of position. 

84. adtér, i.e. ray pepe, to be supplied from woAupepous : cp. 2. 
12. 1274 b 24, where wépos has to be supplied from vogsoOérys : De 
Gen. An. 4. 5. 773 b 11, wal ydp é» rij psd ovvovaig wAciow 1d deeds cor 
oéppa, 8 peptader ruset soAvroneiy, by (SC. réxov) dorepifes Odrepow: and 
Hom. Il. 9. 383, 

al éxardprvdoi elor, Seyxdato, 8 dy’ éxdoras 
dvepes cfotyvevos ody trmacw Kai dxerpw. 

rav 8 dpyLouéver x.r.A. Most angry men, not all, for sometimes 
assailants whose attacks were provoked by oSpis and who attacked 
in anger sought not only vengeance but also greatness. Crataeas 
did so (see note on 1311 b 8); see also note on 1316 a 29 as (0 
the Gonzagas of Mantua. 

35. tiypepias xdpw. Cp. Eth. Nic. 4. 11. 1126a 21, wawda & 
yiverat, Stay dvranodig’ 9 yap rinewpla waver ris dpyns, Hdovny axti TH 
Aums duwowovoa, and Rhet. 1. 10. 1369b 12 sqq. Phanias of 
Eresus, a disciple of Aristotle, wrote a work entitled Tvpavre 
dvaipeats éx rysmpias (Miller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 2. 293). 

86. dwepoyfjs, ‘ superiority of position,’ as in c. 7. 1307 a 19 and 
Cc. 11. 13144 8. 

ofov—b 1, xve:. For the structure of this sentence (ofo» followed 
by 8) see note on 1313 b 13. 

oloy 4 pév Tov Nevorotparidey, sc. dwideots eyevero (cp. 13115 7; 
ytyémvras) ‘the attack on the Peisistratidae happened.’ For the 
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objective genitive cp. 1311 b 30, rijs ‘ApyeAdou émééocews, and see 
Bon. Ind. 149b ro sqq., where Rhet. 2. 2. 1379 a 21, rip éxdorov 
(i.e. mpis éxacroy) dpyqv, is given as an instance. For the fact 
cp. "AO. Tov. c. 18, épacbeis yap (Gerradds) rod ‘Appodiou cat dcanap- 
Taver THs mpos atrdv didias, ov xareixe THY dpyny, GAN ey re Tois GAs 
€vernpaivero mx[p|as, xai rd redevraiow péAdovoay airot riy ddeApyy 
xavnopeiy Havabnvains ¢[ xd |Avrey AowWopnoas ts Tov ‘Apuddioy os padaxdy 
dvra, Bley avvéBn rapofuvbevra Tov “Appddtoy xal rdv ’Apsoroyeirova sparre.y 
Tiy wpafe perexdvray woAdkev. Whether Anstotle in the passage 
before us ascribes the d8pes to Hipparchus (with Thuc. 6. 54) or 
to Thessalus {with the °Aé@. Tod.), it is impossible to say, nor is 
it clear whether (with the ’Aé@. oA.) he conceives that a separate 
insult was offered to Harmodius in addition to that offered to his 
sister. It would rather seem from 38, 6 pew yap ‘“Appddos da rv 
adeAgnv, that he does not. In 1312 b 30 sqq. (cp. Rhet. 3. 24. 
1401 b 11 sq.) Aristotle evidently connects the overthrow of the 
Peisistratidae with the act of v8pes here referred to, unlike both 
Thucydides and the ’A6. HoA., but like Plato (Symp. 182 C). 
A similar story is told of Antileon and Hipparinus at the Italian 
Heracleia (Phan. Eres. Fragm. 16 in Miller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 2. 
298: Plut. Amat. c. 16. 760 C) Many of the illustrations which 
Aristotle gives in this chapter of plots arising from d8pes are derived 
from the history of Macedon Thrace and Mytilene, regions with 
which he was personally acquainted. 

87. ewnpedoa 8° “Apydbiov, ‘and treated Harmodius with spiteful 
contumely.’ Cp. Rhet. 2. 2. 1378 b 17, @ore yap 6 éwnpeaopds 
éunodsopds tais Bovlnceow ovx wa tt ait@ GAd’ va py éxeivp, and see 
Wyttenbach on Plut. Praec. Sanit. Tuend. p. 135 D. "Esnped{ew 
usually takes a dative after it, and M8 (possibly with ©: see critical 
note) has dppodie here, but inc. 4. 1304 17 we have the passive 
énnpeaoGeis, and in Plut. Lucull. c. 42, ets 8¢ rv odyxAnroy (xaréBaiver) 
ei Hopsniov rid doc crovdgy } Gidcrilay émnpedoa, the construction 
with the accusative. 

88. 6 pev ydp “Apud8tog x.r.A. Lamb. apparently supplies érééero, 
for he translates ‘in eos impetum fecerunt’: Vict., on the other 
hand, translates ‘ commotus est,’ and Sus. ‘aufgebracht ward.’ I 
incline to follow Lamb. 

89. éweBoUAeucay Se kai NepidvSpw te dv ‘ApBpaxig tupdvvw x.7.h. 
As to this Periander see note on 13042 31, and Plut. Amat. 
c. 23. 768 F. Compare the circumstances of the assassination of 
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Caligula by Cassius Chaerea (Merivale, Romans under the Empire. 

c. 48, vol. 6. 95, note 3). | 
1311 b. L 4 8é @Artwwou xr. Supply éwifeots cyevero. See Diod. 16. 

93 8q., and Grote, Hist. of Greece, Part 2. c. 90. Tas wepi “Ar- | 

rahor, i.e. Attalus himself (see note on 1305b 25) Aristotle perhaps 

thought that the honours with which Philip sought to comsole 

Pausanias for the indignities inflicted on him (Diod. 16. 93. 9) 

were inadequate (cp. c. II. 1315 & 23 8q.). 

8. xai 4 ’Apdvrov rod pixpod éwd Adpta «.7.A. It is not known 
what Amyntas and Derdas are referred to. ‘Amyntas the little’ 
was evidently a king or prince, but whether he was one of the kings 
of Macedon of that name is doubtful; he may, for instance, have 
been a king not of Macedon, but of Elimeia. It is hardly likely 
that Amyntas III of Macedon, the father of Philip, is referred to, 
for if he were, we should expect that he would be described not as 
6 yuxpés, but as Philip’s father, especially as Philip is named in the 
preceding sentence. Besides, it is probable that Derdas succeeded 
in his attempt on the life of Amyntas the little, as those in connexion 
with whom he is named did so, but we are nowhere told that 
Amyntas the father of Philip died a violent death (see Isocr. Archid. 

§ 46: Diod. 15. 60. 3: Justin, 7. 4. 8). The addition of 5 pusmpér 

is not altogether respectful: see Meineke, Fragm. Com. Gr. 3. 497, 

and note on 1335 a 13, and cp. Plato, Protag. 323 D. Nor 

is it likely that Amyntas the little was the son of Archelaus king 

of Macedon who is mentioned in 14, and who became king of 
Macedon himself as Amyntas II for a short time in B.c. 392 (see 

as to him Sus.*, Note 1678, Curtius, Hist. of Greece, Eng. Trans. 

5» 35, note, and Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Gr. No. 60, note, and 
Addenda, p. 659: No. 77, ed. 2), for, if he was, he would probably 

be called 6 puxpdés again in 14, or some indication would be given n 

14 that he had already been mentioned in 3. Whether the Derdas ! 
here mentioned is the Derdas who was king or prince of Elimeia | 
in B.c. 382 and an ally of Amyntas III against Olynthus (Xen. 

Hell. 5. 2. 38 and 5. 3. 1 8q.) is quite uncertain. 

4. nai 4 Tod edvodxou Evaydpe re Kumpiy «.7.d. Supply erifeow 
é¢yévero repoplas xdapi, GAN’ oby twepoyyjs. To Kumpie is added to 
distinguish this Evagoras from other men of the same name, and 
perhaps especially from the famous Olympian winner Evagoras 
the Lacedaemonian (Hdt. 6. 103). A short abstract by Photius 
of the story of the murder of Evagoras as told by Theopompns 
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will be found in Theopomp. Fragm. 111 (Miller, Fragm. Hist. 
Gr. 1. 295): see also Grote, Hist. of Greece, Part 2. c. 76. 
According to this story Nicocreon, the master of the eunuch 
mentioned in the text, the eunuch being an Eleian named Thrasy- 
daeus, had been detected in a conspiracy against Evagoras and had 
fled from Salamis. Thrasydaeus in revenge decoyed Evagoras and 
his son Pnytagoras into successive visits to a daughter whom 
Nicocreon had left behind, and seized the opportunity to slay both 
of them. Aristotle’s brief reference to the event is not wholly 
inconsistent with the account of Theopompus, but he does not 
mention the fact that Pnytagoras shared his father’s fate, and he 
gives a different account from Theopompus of the cause of the 
assassination, for according to him Thrasydaeus acted as he did nat 
to avenge the failure of his master’s illegal enterprise, but to avenge 
a wrong done to himself by the son of Evagoras, a wrong which 
under the singular circumstances of the case would be felt with 
especial. bitterness. Machiavelli mentions a somewhat similar plot 
in his Discourses, Book 3. c. 6. ‘Even in our own times Giulio 
Belanti conspired against Pandolfo lord of Siena, who, though he 
had given him his daughter to wife, afterwards took her away from 
him.’ Looking to the tragical end of Evagoras and his son 
Pnytagoras after glorious careers, it is natural that Isocrates in the 
Ad Nicoclem (§ 29) should exhort Nicocles, the son and successor 
of Evagoras, to control his desires, and that Nicocles himself in the 
address to his subjects written for him by Isocrates (Nicocl. §§ 36- 
47) should lay special stress on his own practice of cagpoctm, 
dropping (§ 39) the significant remark that even the best men are 
sometimes mastered by desire, which appears to be an allusion to 
his father’s fate. Nicocles does not seem to have long continued 
a model of cadpporinn (see note on 1314 b 28). Prof. W. Ridgeway 
(Trans. Camb. Philol. Soc. 2. 152) remarks that, in proof of the 
fact that married eunuchs were by no means uncommon, ‘it is 
sufficient to quote the case of Potiphar (Genesis 37. 36), where the 
Septuagint version states, of 8¢ Madcvaics arédovro ray ‘lwo eis Atyurr- 
rov rp Llerepy rq omddorrs Dapad dpxipayeipw. Again, Montesquieu 
(Esprit des Lois, 15. 19) says, “ Au Tonquin, dit Dampier, tous les 
Mandarins civils et militaires sont eunuques. Le méme Dampier nous 
dit que dans ce pays les eunuques ne peuvent se passer de femmes 
et qu’ils se marient.” Juvenal (1. 22) alludes to the same custom : 
Cum tener uxorem ducat spado.’ 
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6. woddal 8 dmbdoes «.7.A. Here we pass to the second mam 
division of acts of ups (see note on 1311 a 31), that of acts imto 
which ré els rd capa alcytvas enters, a term which Aristotle uses here 
in a sense inclusive of both the kinds of d8pes which he distinguishes 
in C. IY. 13152 15 8q., 7 els ra copara and 9 els rH HAxiay, Where 9 ar 
ra ompara USps is restricted to d8pe shown in punishment. For the 
fact mentioned in the text cp. Xen. Hiero, 1. 38, «al roivuy al eauffovda: 
€£ obSévav wr€oves Trois rupawas eloiy } awd Tey pddtwora Pereww avrors 
wpooTromnoapercy, 

8. olov xai 4 Kpataiou eis "Apyé\aov «7.4. The name is variously 
given—Aelian (Var. Hist. 8. 9) has Crateuas, Plutarch (Amat. c. 23) 
Crateas or Crateuas, Diodorus (14. 37. 5) Craterus (Sus.*, Note 
1675). The conspiracy of Crataeas, Hellanocrates of Larissa, and 
Decamnichus against Archelaus was memorable, because, though 
two at least of the conspirators were mere youths and one of the 
two not even a Macedonian, Crataeas actually succeeded in seating 
himself on the throne of Macedon for three or four days (Aelian, 
Var. Hist. 8. 9). Decamnichus, however, was the chief author and 
Jeader of the conspiracy (1311b 30sqq.). As Grote points out (Hist. 

of Greece, Part 2.c. 76, vol. 10. 63), his grudge against Archelaus 
must have been nursed for fully six years, for Euripides died m 
B.c. 406 and the assassination of Archelaus did not take place till 
B.C. 399. How powerful Archelaus was we see from the fact that 
Hellanocrates of Larissa looked to him to restore him to his country. 
A little later Macedon became ‘ partially dependent on’ Jason of 
Pherae for a time (Grote, Hist. of Greece, Part 2.c. 78, vol. 10. 265). 

10. 4 8c6re x.1.X., ‘or perhaps [he attacked Archelaus | because,’ etc. 
Crataeas’ aspiring character appears in the bargain he made with 
Archelaus for the hand of one of his daughters. He can hardly 
have been a welcome suitor, and it is not surprising that Archelaus, 
pressed in war by the Lyncestae and their chiefs Sirras and 

Arrabaeus, gave his elder daughter in marriage to the king of 
Elimeia, whose territory bordered that of the Lyncestae on the south 
and who would therefore be valuable as an ally against them, and 
his younger daughter to Amyntas (afterwards Amyntas II, see note 
on 3), his son by an earlier wife than Cleopatra, his object being to 
reduce to a minimum the quarrels which he foresaw between him 
and his son by Cleopatra, his destined successor on the throne. 

1l. thy péy mporépav. Lporépay probably means simply spec- 
Burépay: cp. 131238 4, Atopvaip rq torépy, where rq torépp perhaps 
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means the younger, not the second, for in Theopomp. ap. Athen. 


Deipn. 435d we find Atovictoy rdv vewrepoy Yixedias ripavvoy dis- 
tinguished from Atovdatos 6 spérepos (435 f, 436 2). 

12. xarexdépevos bwd woddpou. Cp. Isocr. Archid. § 44, 1ra@ woAddue 
xarexdpevos, and Demosth. Or. 50. in Polycl. c. 5, dad Kufunvav 
KATEXOVTAL TH WoAEHO. 

Xippay nai "AppdBaroyv. We read of an Arribaeus king of the 
Lyncestae in Thuc. 4. 79 (B.c. 424): cp. Strabo, p. 326, of d¢ 
Avyxnorai tn’ ’AppaBaip éyévovro rot Baxyiadav yévous Gyre rovrou 8 jv 
Ovyarpidi i) SAimwou pyrnp rov ’Apuivrou Etpudixn, Zippa 8é bvydrnp. The 
Arrabaeus of the text may be the same man, or he may have died 
and been succeeded by a son named Sirras (his daughter being named 
Sirra), who may himself have had a son named Arrabaeus. The 
name Sirras may probably be connected with that of the city Siris 
or Serrae on a tributary of the lower Strymon (Hdt. 8. 115), for it 
is called Sippa by Steph. Byz. (Pape-Benseler, art. Zipes). 

18. te Bacrhet to Tis "EXtpelas. Cp. Thuc. 2. 99, ré» yap Maxe- 
Sdvev eiot ral Avyxnoral nai EXcperera: xat Dra €Oyn érravober, A Evppaxa 
pew dors rovross nal Urnxoa, Baoweias 8 exe: xa aibrd. 

15. &dAd rijs ye GANoTpidrytos «.1.A., ‘ but [if this was the cause 
of the actual attack,] his estrangement from Archelaus at any rate 
was brought about by,’ etc. For ddd... ye cp. 3. 17. 1287 b 41 8q. 
and 7 (5). 11.1314bg. Aristotle's statement is confirmed by Plut. 
Amat. c. 23. 

16. 1rd Bapdws dpew mpds Thy Abppodicractixdy xdpwv. The use 
of Bapéws pépew with mpés appears to be rare: Liddell and Scott 
refer to Julian, Or. r. Enc. Const. 17 C, yadexas qGépovres mpos rd 
SovA every. 

17. ‘E\Aavoxpdtys 6 Aapicaios. The termination of the name is 
Atticized, the Thessalian form being ‘EAAavoxpdres. See Cauer’, 
Delectus Inscr. Gr. No. 409. 72, where an Hellanocrates of Crannon 
is recommended with many others for the citizenship of Larissa by 
Philip V of Macedon in s.c. 214. As Hellanocrates was a youth, 
he must probably have been exiled from Larissa in company with 
his father. 

18. od xarijyev, ‘ persistently refrained from restoring him to his 
city’: cp. od xarayey in Timocreon, Fragm. 1 (ap. Plut. Themist. 
C. 21). 

19. 8: GBpw nai od 8 epardy emOupiav. Cp. Eubul. Navnov, 
Fragm, (Meineke, Fragm. Com. Gr. 3. 238), 
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cai ys) AaOpaiay cumpey, aicyiory vécev 

sarav, duxew, USpecs ov wdbou ydpu, 
and Fragm. Trag. Adesp. 337 Nauck (409, ed. 2), 

vBpes dd’, ody) Kump, ébepydferas. 

20. elva:, ‘ was.’ 

Ndppey 8é cai “Hpaxdeidns of Alvi: Kéruy SidpGeipay ve vere 
Tyswpotvres. As to [ldppe» see critical note. See Grote, Hist. af 
Greece, Part a.c. 80, vol. 10, 516 sqq., and Schafer, Demosthenes. 
1.138. This happened in s.c. 359. What bodily outrage their father 
had suffered from Cotys, we do not learn here or elsewhere. Hardly 
blows or flogging, though Cotys was severe in punishing (Sib. 
Floril. 48. 45), for then the case would be grouped with thos 
mentioned in 23 sqq. Oi Aino is added to distinguish this Here- 
cleides from Syracusans of the same name and from Heracleides 
Ponticus. 

22. *ASduasg 8 dwdoryn Kérvos x.r.4. Adamas was apparently an 
eunuch in the service of Cotys. 

28. woddoil 82 «7.4. We come now to those who took vengeance 
for v8pes in the form of blows or flogging. ‘And on account 
also of indignities inflicted on the body through blows many have 
been roused to anger and have either destroyed or attempted to 
destroy, as having been outraged, even holders of magistracies and 
persons connected with regal supremacies, [so that this is much 
more likely to befal tyrants].’ For Saoseds duvacreias, cp. Plato, 
Critias, 114 D, év duvacreias rioi Bacwéay. Bacdueds is added because 
not all duvacreias are regal or even monarchical, cp. Plato, Laws 
711 D, peydAase riot duvacreias, } xard povapyiay Sueacrevoveas 7) xara 
nrovrey imepoxas Scadepovoas f yerav. In Diod. 15. 60. 3 the words 
rév év dvvacreias dvrey rpeis are used of three persons, only two of 
whom were kings, the third being tagus of Thessaly. 

26. oloy dy MituAyvy «.7.A. As an instance of holders of offices 
to whom this happened the Penthilidae or Penthalidae are mentioned, 
and as an instance of royal personages Archelaus. The Penthilidae 
claimed descent from Penthilus, an illegitimate son of Orestes, who 
was believed to have headed the Aeolian emigration to Lesbos 
(Paus. 3. 2. 1: Strabo, p. 582: Busolt, Gr, Gesch., ed. 2, 1. 273. 5)- 
They appear to have been the ruling gens in the early oligarchy of 
Mytilene, as the Basilidae were at Erythrae and the Neleidae at 

Miletus (see note on 1305 b 18). As to the Penthilidae see Myrsil. 
Methymn. Fragm. 12 (Miller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 4. 459). Megacles 
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cannot have slain al] the Penthilidae, for Penthilus, who fell later 
on (28 sqq.), must have been one of them. For misdeeds resembling 
those of the Penthilidae cp. Demosth. Or. 54. c. Conon. c. 37. The 
young nobles of Venice played the same pranks (Brown, Venice, 
Pp. 259). 

20. Xpdp&is. See critical note. IM have cpyépdns. The forms 
Epépdis (Hdt. 3. 30 etc.: Anth. Pal. 7. 29), Zuepdins (Anth, Pal. 7. 
_ 31), and 2pépdos (king of Naxos in mythical times, Diod. 5. 51. 3) 
occur (see Pape-Benseler, Wérterbuch der griech. Eigennamen, 
under these titles), but not Smerdes, which may however possibly 
be right. Pape-Benseler quotes Hesych. opépdos’ payn, dvvaus, and 
ebopepdns’ epecros. Compare the names, also Mytilenean, of Alcaeus 
and his two brothers, Antimenidas and Cicis, as to which see note 
on 128s a 36. 

SO. 8:d@Geiper is probably the aorist: cp. 21 and 24, &édpOetpay. 

mai tis "Apyeddou 8 dmOdoeus x.r.k. For the objective gen. 
*ApxeAdov see note on 1311 a 36. As to proper names ending in 
-:xos see Pape-Benseler, Wérterbuch der griech. Eigennamen, 
vol. i. p. xxii, and Kiihner, Ausftihrl, Gramm. der griech. Sprache, 
ed. Blass, 2. 280. 

83. 6 8 Edpeniéys «7A. As Grote (Hist. of Greece, Part 2. 
c. 76, vol. ro. 65) and others remark, the story gives us an unfavour- 
able impression of Euripides’ character, but we do not know exactly 
what Decamnichus said. The defect in question was sometimes 
made the ground of scandalous imputations on character (Martial, 

1x. 30). Comments on it were not readily tolerated in antiquity 
(Plut. Sympos. 2. 1. 9, referred to by Giph., p. 672, es 8¢ ducadlay 
pueripos f oréparos dyGorrat oxewrrépevot), 

84. cat dddo. Be wodAol x.r.A. Aristotle may probably refer 
among others to Jason of Pherae: see Valer. Max. 9. ro. Ext. 2, 
where the youths who murdered Jason are said to have done so to 
avenge a flogging inflicted on them by his command. Others, 
however, gave a different account of the circumstances of his death 
(Diod. 15. 60. 5). 

86. éy ydp tt «.1.X., ‘for this was one of the causes we mentioned, 
as in the case of constitutions, so also in the case of monarchies.’ 
This refers to 1311a 25. For 4» see note on 1259a 37. For 
bonep xai followed by «al cp. 2. 8. 1269a 98q. and 2. 9. 1270b 
4osq. (Sus.'_ Ind. Gramm.). For the omission of wepi before rie 
povapyias See notes on 1269 a 9 and 1311 a 29. 
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87. olovy Zéptyy "Aprawdvns x.r.. According to the story as tok 
(with some variations) in Diod. 11. 69, Justin, 3. 1, and Cteszas, 
Persica ap. Phot. Biblioth. Cod. 72 (Bekker, p. 39 b foot), Artapanes 
or Artapanus or Artabanus, the captain of the bodyguard of Xerxes, 
in the hope of winning the throne of Persia, first murdered Merxes 
and then mduced Artaxerxes, a younger son of Xerxes, to murda 
his elder brother Darius by falsely charging Darius with the 
murder of his father, following up these acts by an attempt tc 
murder Artaxerxes which failed and led to his own execution. I 
we supply dveitAew with the words oloy H¢péqv ‘Aprawdens (and the 
is the word which it is natural to supply here, as in 1312 a 1 with 
Zaps8avanaddor), the difficulty arises that Aristotle evidently takes the 
murder of Darius to have preceded that of Xerxes, and not to have 
followed it, as in the received account. Schneider (whose view is 
adopted by Sus.”, Note 1686) escapes this difficulty by taking 
épény to mean Artaxerxes, not Xerxes, but then a new difficulty 
arises, for in the received account Artaxerxes is present at the 
murder of Darius, if indeed he does not himself murder him, and 
this does not agree with Aristotle’s version of the story. Another 
difficulty is that if we adopt Schneider's interpretation of Xépfq», we 
must supply with ofoy Xépfn» *Apramdyns, not aveer (for Artapanes 
failed to slay Artaxerxes), but éwexeipnoev avedeiv Or Some such words, 
whereas in the closely similar passage, 13124 1, avetAew has to be 
supplied. It seems to me that Aristotle follows a different version 
of the story from that which Diodorus and the rest follow, one 
which made the murder of Darius precede that of Xerxes, Artapanes 
being led according to it to murder Xerxes not by a hope of winning 
his throne, but by a fear that Xerxes would put him to death for 
murdering Darius. The Emperor Commodus perished in a similar 
way. It was from fear of being put to death by him that Marcia 
Laetus and Eclectus conspired against his life and killed him 
(Herodian, 1. 16 sq.; Dio Cass. 72. 22). According to Aelian, 
Var. Hist. 13. 3, Xerxes ‘ was slain at night in his bed by his son.’ 
Néldeke (Aufsatze zur persischen Geschichte, p. 49) appears to 
reject Aristotle’s version of the murders of Xerxes and Darius. 
He remarks that ‘we can reconstruct from different Greek writers 
two accounts of the murder of Xerxes, those of Ctesias and Deinon, 
differing from each other in a number of particulars. A third is 
given by Aristotle in Pol. 1311 b. As to scenes of this kind 
enacted within the seraglio it is not easy for persons outside to 
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arrive at a trustworthy conclusion, but thus much is clear. Arta- 
banus, captain of the bodyguard, murdered Xerxes, and Artaxerxes, 
the youngest of Xerxes’ sons, in complicity with the murderer, put 
his elder brother Darius to death, who had a better claim to the 
throne than he had. It does not follow that he was a parricide.’ 

40. ai 82 «.1.X., ‘but other attacks on monarchs are made on 
account of contempt.’ Aristotle has told us (1311 a 32 8q.) that 
attacks provoked by wSpes are directed against the person of the 
monarch, but he does not say whether attacks arising from contempt 
and from ¢acrmia are directed against his person or his throne. 
Dion at any rate attacked only the latter. 

1. Sowep YapSavdwaddov «7A. "Aveitey must apparently be sup- 1812 a. 
plied. There were two accounts of this event (Athen. Deipn. 528 e 
sqq.). According to one of them, that of Duris, Arbaces, the rs 
referred to here, who was a Median and one of Sardanapalus’ 
generals, put Sardanapalus to death on the spot, while according to 
the other, that of Ctesias, Arbaces made war upon him and drove him 
by defeat to put an end to his own life. Aristotle appears to follow 
the former account, whereas Diodorus (2. 23-27) and Justin (1. 3) 
follow the latter. Compare with the story of Sardanapalus that of 
Midas king of the Lydians in Athen. Deipn. 516b. The dressing 
of wool (gaiev) in order to prepare it for use in spinning was 
regarded as work for women, not men (Aristoph. Lysistr. 536 
Didot: Fragm. Trag. Adesp. 7 Nauck—g, ed. 2). 

2. of pubodoyotvres. Aristotle refers to Herodotus as 6 pvdoddyos 
in De Gen. An, 3. 5. 756b 6, and Strabo (p. 507 sq.) speaks thus 
of Ctesias Herodotus and Hellanicus. It is to Ctesias, who probably 
added much to the legend of Sardanapalus, that Aristotle especially 
refers. As Sus.* (Note 1687 b) points out, Aristotle expresses distrust, 
at any rate of his marvellous stories about India, in Hist. An. 2, 1. 
5018 26, 3. 22. 523a 26 sq., and 8. 28. 606a 8. Add De Gen. 
An. 2. 2. 7364 2 sqq. 

8. ef 82 pi) ex’ exeivou, ANd’ dw’ GNAou ye w.7.A. For adda... ye 
thus used cp. 1. 8. 1256b 18 sq. and 2. 9. 1269 b 7 sq. 

4, kat Arcovuciy ty Sorépy x.t.d. See note on 1311 b 11 and cp. 
Xen. Hell. 7. 4. 12, red wpéobev Avovvoiov, Theopomp. ap. Athen. 
Deipn. 435 f and 436 a, Atovvaiou rod mporépov, and Plut. Dec. Orat. 
Vitae, 1, Antiphon, 833 B, rou mpordpov Avovvaiov. It is implied in 
21-39 that Dion attacked Dionysius II also from qiAdorgla. Aris- 
totle probably has the habitual drunkenness of Dionysius II before 
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him in c. rr. 1314b 28 sqq. Cp. also Plut. Dion. et Brut. mter 
se comp. c. 4 and Justin, 21. 2. That Dion saw the weak poums2 
the position of Dionysius II is clear from Plut. Dion, Cc. 23; th 
immediate occasion of his attempt was, however, the fact the 
Dionysius had given his wife to Timocrates in addition to coe 
fiscating his property (Plut. Dion, cc. 18, 21). 

6. I propose the insertion after peOvovra of 17, wadsora 8—20 
ém6béoas, which seems to be out of place where it stands. I cannc 
regard it with Sus. as a double recension of 11, domep—1 4, so. 

nat Trav dike 8é.«.7.X., ‘and indeed some friends attack monarchs 
on account of contempt,’ not merely the high officers of whon 
Aristotle will have just been speaking if, as I suggest, we place 1;, 
padtora &—20, émbéoes, after peOvorra, 6, Aum yap rd wecrevecte 
xaradpovovew &s Angorres Will then also correspond to &¢° as d&uorepes. 
os pgdles xparjcovres, rocouvrat rds emberas in the preceding sentence. 
As to attempts of this kind, cp. Rhet. 1. 12. 13724 5-21. 

8. cat of oldpevos «.7.A. Aristotle here passes on to assailant: 
who are led to attack monarchs by a confident belief that they wil 
be able to win the throne for themselves, a belief which practically 
amounts to a contempt of the monarchs’ power, though it is not 
quite the same thing. Here again compare the passage from the 
Rhetoric referred to in the last note. 

12. ofov Kipos "Aorudye: «7.4. Aristotle speaks of Cyrus as the 
general of Astyages, and says nothing of his being Astyages’ grand- 
son. Ctesias (ap. Phot. Biblioth. p. 36a 9 sq. Bekker) had denied 
that there was any relationship between them, against Hdt. 1. 
107 sqq. and other authorities, and it is possible that Aristotle here 
follows him as to this. Deinon ap. Athen. Deipn. 633 d sq. perhaps 
- follows Ctesias. 

18. ris Burdyews is rendered by Sepulveda ‘exercitum’ and ry 
Sivapiy ‘milites,’ and Sus.* renders these words similarly ‘ Kriegs- 
macht,’ but Vet. Int. renders them by ‘potentia,’ and I incline 
(with Welldon) to interpret them thus. 

14. nai XedOns 5 Opat "ApaSdxe orpamyds dv. Seuthes regained 
with the help of Xenophon and his troops about s.c. 400 a principality 
or dpyn (over the Melanditae Thyni and Tranipsae) which his father 
Maesades had held, but lost (Xen. Anab. 7. 2. 32 sqq.), and we find 
him described about B.c. 390 a8 6 ént Gaddrry dpyev in Thrace and 
as being at variance with Amadocus, King of the Odrysae, till 
he was reconciled to him by Thrasybulus about that year (Xen. 
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Hell. 4. 8. 26, where Keller reads 'Aundoxor in place of the vulg. 
M7noxorv), when both Amadocus and Seuthes became allies of 
Athens. Aristotle probably refers in the text to events subsequent 
to this. It is not clear from his brief allusion whether Seuthes 
dispossessed Amadocus of his kingdom or only attempted to do so. 
His attack apparently was made between the year in which Thra- 
sybulus reconciled the two men and B.c. 386, for in the latter year 
an inscription discovered at Athens (Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Gr., 
ed. 2, No. 76) mentions Hebrytelmis as king of the Odrysae. 
Dittenberger thinks that Hebrytelmis was probably the successor ) 
of Amadocus, and that Cotys, who was king of the Odrysae from ! 
B.C. 383 to 359, may have been the son of Seuthes. Diodorus | 
(13. 105. 3 and 14. 94. 2) describes Seuthes as king, but neither | 
Xenophon nor Aristotle does so (Dittenberger, ibid.). He is called : 
‘the Thracian’ in contradistinction to others of the name who were | 
not Thracians, for though most of the bearers of the name known 
to us were Thracians, it is also traceable at Cyme in Aeolis, and 
the father of the philosopher Arcesilaus, who belonged to Pitane in 
Aeolis, was named Seuthes or Scythes (Diog. Laert. 4. 28: Pape- i 
Benseler, art. 2evOys). 

16. Sowep “AproBapldvy MiOpiSdrys. The same event is probably 
referred to in Xen. Cyrop. 8. 8. 4, damep MiOpedarns rév marépa ‘Apio- 
Bap{avny xpodots. Sus.*(Note 1692) takes both passages to refer to 
the Anobarzanes who was satrap of Pontus from B.c. 363 to 336, 
and who was succeeded by his son Mithridates II, but Ndldeke 
(Aufsatze zur persischen Geschichte, p. 72) thinks that the reference 
is to Ariobarzanes the successor of Pharnabazus in the Helles- 
pontine satrapy, who revolted from Persia about B.c. 367, and 
was captured and put to death by the Persians, probably about two 
years later. , 

17. pédtora Sé «.7.A. If we transpose 17—20 to after peOuovra, 6, 
it becomes easy to give da ravryy jv alriay the meaning ‘from con- 
tempt.’ For the fact cp. c. 11. 1315.a 10sqq. and Polyb. 6. 7. 9. 

18. ttphy wodepixhy. Cp. Plato, Laws 943A, rovs modepixovs 
dpxovras, The term reuy woAepxy includes many offices besides that 
of general (see 8 (6). 8. 1322. 33 5qq.). 

19. dvipia ydp Sdvapw exouca Opdoos goriv. I incline to think 
that Giph. (p. 678), whom Sus. follows, is right in reading @ipcos in 
place of @pdoos: cp. 1.9.1258a 10 sq. There was a proverb Acer 
£idos tyav, exit ray huce: pev uvdpeiwv, érépay 8¢ mpocAapBardvrev éwber 
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Bonbeav (Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paroem. Gr. 1. 429). See aso 
note on 1255a 13, and cp. Rhet. 2. 19. 13934 I, ré Te y= 
durdyec cal BovAnoe: bv fora, xal ra ev dmOupia cal dpyy cai Aoprepe pe 
durdpews Gyra. 

21. rijs‘altriag, sc. ris émbdoews. 

22. énor, those, for instance, who seek to possess themselves & 
the wealth and honour which tyrants possess or who envy them f= 
possessing these things (cp. 1311 a 28 sqq. and c. 2. 1302 a 31 
and 38 sqq.). 

26. odro: 8° Sowep «.t.A., ‘but these men, just as [they wos: 
wish to be allowed to take part,] if any other action out of t& 
common were done on account of which men become noted ax 
well ‘known to their fellows, in the same spirit attack monarcé 
also. Aristotle’s language here is modelled on that of Pkato a 
Symp. 208 C sq., which Isocrates imitates in Evag. § 3 (c 
Philip. §§ 133-136). Phoebidas, who seized the Cadmei 
Thebes, was a man of this type (Xen. Hell. 5. 2. 28).  ‘ Iasoc 
Pheraeorum tyrannus, a septem adolescentibus coniuratis df 
évexa-interfectus est, teste Ephoro (Diod. 15. 60. 5), et C. Mucic: 
Scaevola Romanus eodem animo Porsennam regem Etruscorm 
est aggressus (Liv. 2..12). Eadem quoque causa Arato ad patriam 
Sicyonem tyranno liberandam fuit, et eadem Bruto coniurations 
in Caesarem’ (Giph. p. 679). Brutus’ motive, however, was rather 
an hostility on principle to the absolute rule of a single man, 
a motive for assailing tyrannies which Aristotle omits to notice 
(Plut. Brut. c. 8, Aéyeras 8¢ Bpovros per ri» apyny BapvrerGas, Kacows 
3¢ rdv dpyovra puceiv). 

80. For of pw GANG... ye cp. 2. 12. 1274 b 25. 

81. dwoxetoOar ydp Set «.7.A., ‘for underlying their enterprise 
there should be an utter disregard of their own preservation in the 
event of their not being in a position to make it a success.’ See 
critical note on 13124 32. For the absence of res after peAdg see 
Bon. Ind. 589 b 47 sqq. 

88. ofg dxodouGeivy «.7.A., ‘for they must have present in their 
minds the view of Dion.’ For ols cp. 4 (7). 3. 13325 b 29. 

836. odrws éxetw x.7.A., ‘huius animi se esse praedicans’ (Vict). 
Supply 3d» with ixavéy. For its omission compare the omission of 
vras with woAepious in c. 11. 13148 11 8q. (Richards). For the 
construction cp. Plato, Rep. 461 C, da» 8é re Bidonra, obre néom, 
as oix oons rpodis rq rocvre, and Tim. 29 B, Sde ody wepi re cixéoos 
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kal wept Tov mapadeiyparos avrns Seopioréoy, ws dpa rovs Adyous, Svmep 
elo éfs7yrrai, rovrey atray Kai Evyyeveis Svras. As to Gov See critical 
note, and Kiihner, Ausfthrl. gr. Gramm., ed. Gerth, § 447. Anm. 4. 

39. 0eiperar 82 rupawvis «.7.4. Hitherto we have been con- 
cerned with attacks on the person or throne of monarchs, i.e. of 
both kings and tyrants, and these attacks do not necessarily imply 
the @@opa of the monarchy assailed, but now we pass to the ways 
in which the ¢6opa of monarchies comes about, and these ways are 
not the same for kingship and for tyranny. The former, for 
instance, is very little liable to overthrow from outside, whereas the 
opposite is the case with the latter. 

40. Gowep nat rary Grew éxdorm wodktredy. Here Aristotle . 
speaks as if tyranny was a worreia, whereas he commonly in this 
Book marks off povapyias from wodreia:. For the fact cp.c. 7. 1307 b 
19 Sqq- 

dEwOev, dav dvavtia tis Ff wodtreia xpeirrey. Cp. Demosth. Ol. 1. 
5, kal dws driorov, olpa, rais wodtrelass 4 rupavvis, dAdws re xdy cpopor 
xepay €xac. 


8. & Be Boddovra: «.7.A. Cp. Rhet. 2. 19. 1393 a 1 sqq. (quoted 1312 b. 
above on 13124 19). 

4. xa® “HoioSor, ‘as Hesiod says.’ Hesiod had implied in Op. 
et Dies, 25 sq., that like is at variance with like: see Plato, Lysis, 
21g C, and note on 1311 a 17, and contrast [Xen.] Rep. Ath. 
3. 10, of yap Spows rois dpoioss edvoi eis, Supply xorées with os 
xepapevs xepapei. For xaé’ ‘Hoio8ory cp. Eth. Nic. 1. 11. 11004 11, 
xara Zédova, and Plato, Phaedrus, 227 B, cara Wiv8apor. Aristotle's 
explanation accounts for the hostility of the ultimate democracy 
to tyranny, but not for that of democracy in general, for he does not 
assimilate democracy in general to tyranny. 

5. nal yap 4 Snpoxparia 4 reXeutaia ruparvis dor. Cp. 6 (4). 4. 
12924 17 sq., where see note. 

6. Bacteia 8 nai dptoroxparia x.t.4. Kingship is the opposite 
of tyranny (1310 b 7—1311 a 8), and aristocracy is nearly akin to 
kingship (1310 b 2 sq., 32). When Aristotle speaks of kingship 
overthrowing tyrannies, it is possible that he refers not only to the 
action of the Lacedaemonian kings, but also to the orders sent 
to Greece by Alexander after the victory of Gaugamela that all 
tyrannies should be put down (Plut. Alex. c. 34, pedoripovpevos 8é 
mpos rous “EAAnvas éypawe rads rupavvidas mdcas xaraAvOjvat cal srodcrevew 
alrowspous). This would be about s.c. 330. 
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7. 8d AaxeBapdvot «7.4, Cp. Thuc. 1.18.1, Plut. De Hes 
Malign. c. 21, where instances are given, and Abbott, Ems. 3 
Greece, 1. 436, note. When the Lacedaemonians gave coumt£em2nc* 
and support to Dionysius the Elder, they departed greatly fromm the 
earlier policy. 

8. xal Xupaxovown «.7.. Aristotle refers to the period bef weez 
the fall of the Gelonian dynasty at Syracuse in B.c. 466-5 amd tre 
substitution in B.c. 413 or 412 of a democracy for the arisf#o@cract 
(or polity, c. 4. 1304 27 sqq.) which had existed since s.c. ¢66—5 
(see note on 1304a 27). Cp. Diod. 11. 72. 1, xara 8¢ v9» Bascchew 
dprs xaradeAvperns rhs €v tals Zupaxoveats rupayvides xal wacaee Tae amen 
ry vavow WéAewy NAevOepwpévov. What Aristotle means by wekreieoaa ff 
xahes will be seen from 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 32 sqq. 

9. dva 8 é€ abrijs x.r.A. For the phrase of peréyovres (sc. res 
rupavvidos) Cp. 1313 a I, Té&» perexdvrww rns Bacdeias, and see mote 
on 1312b 40. I do not notice that Aristotle anywhere suggests 
any remedy for the rise of discords within the ruling family of a 
kingship or tyranny. 

10. 4 raw wept Tédwwva, sc. ruparris. 

viv, in B.c. 356, a good many years before this was written, for. 
as Sus.? points out (Note 1699), Aristotle is speaking of the 
expulsion of Dionysius II from Syracuse by Dion, not of his final 
departure from Syracuse in B.c. 344. We see that Aristotle uses 
viv of events not so very recent (Sus.’, ibid.). 

LL. 4 pev FAevog «.1.4. The tyrannies founded by Gelon and 
Dionysius the Elder both of them came to an end owing to dis 
cords arising within the ruling family, but in different ways, the 
former through a maladroit attempt on the part of the ruling 
family to save it from destruction by overthrowing one of their own 
number, the latter through open war waged against it by a member 
of the ruling family, who called the demos to his assistance. 

18. déppavros. The transitive use of dppay is rare in Aristotle’s 
writings: the Index Aristotelicus omits to mention the passage 
before us, and gives instances only of the passive, or what it takes 
to be the passive, in this sense. | 

t’ adrds dpxy, ‘in order that he himself might rule.’ This | 
seems to imply that the son of Gelon (whose name we nowhere | 
learn) was tyrant of Syracuse in however nominal a sense, perhaps 
from the time of his father’s death, but certainly after the death of 
his uncle Hiero, whereas according to Diod. 11. 66. 4 Thrasybulus 
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succeeded his brother Hiero in the tyranny. Inc. 12. 1315 b 38 
also Thrasybulus is treated as Hiero’s successor, but the authenti- 
city of c. 12. 1315 b 11-39 is very doubtful. See also Timaeus, 
Fragm. 84 (Miller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 1. 212), and Freeman, Sicily, 
2. 304. A similar aim to that here ascribed to Thrasybulus was in 
later times falsely ascribed to Dion in reference to Dionysius the 
Younger ([Plato,] Epist. 7. 333 C). 
tev 82 oixeiwy cvornodyre «.7.h., ‘and the connexions (of 
Gelon’s son) having banded together a body of confederates.’ See 
Prof. Postgate, Notes on the Politics of Aristotle, p. 23, whom 
I follow in this note and the next, not having any better interpreta- 
tion to suggest, but with some hesitation. Verbs are often used 
in the Politics without an expressed object (e. g. in c. 5. 13054 31 
xahtoracw is thus used, in 2. 11. 1273 b 18 exhevdyovos, in 7 (5). 4. 
130448 29 pereBader, and in 8 (6). 4. 31319 2 14 d:opOod»: see also 
note on 1313 a 1), but still the use of ovornod»vreyv here without an 
object is remarkable. Tév oixelw» perhaps refers to Chromius and 
Aristonous,‘ who had married.sisters of Gelon and were left by him 
guardians of his son in the event of the death of his brother Polyzelus 
(Tim. Fragm. 84: Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 2. 798). Olxesérns is 
connected with xdeia in 2, 3. 1262 a 11, and distinguished from 
blood-relationship there and from ovyyéveca in Rhet. 2. 4. 1381 b 34. 

14. of 8 ovordyres adréy «.1.X., ‘but their band of confederates,’ 
etc. Perhaps, however, Sus.’ is right in suggesting that per’ should 
be added before atrav (see critical note on 1312 b 18). 

16. otparedcas, xnSeorhs dv, nal mpochaPay rdv Sijpor, ‘having 
made an expedition, though a connexion by marriage, and having 
added the demos to his side.’ Dion had married Arete, the half- 
sister of Dionysius II. It was because Dion accepted the help of 
the demos, and yet after winning the day did not introduce a com- 
plete democracy, that he ultimately came to a violent end. 

17. For the pleonasm of éxeivoy cp. Plato, Phileb. 30 D, adn’ 
Cort rois pév mdAas dsrobyvayevons ws dei rev wavrds vous Gpxer Evppaxos 
éxeiyos, and see Stallbaum ad locum. 

8do 82 odomv alriév «.t.A. This results from 1315 a 31— 
13124 30. Aristotle here points out which causes of attack are 


most fatal to tyrannies, just as he has pointed out how democracies, . 


oligarchies, and aristocracies are most apt to be overthrown in c. 5. 
1304 b 20 8qq., Cc. 6. 1305 a 37 8qq., and c. 7. 1307 a 5 sqq. 
10, Odrepor per Bei rodrev dadpxew tots tupdryvots, Td pigos. 
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Aristotle here probably has before him Plato, Rep. 567 C, €> pox 
dpa, elroy éya, avayxy Séderas, } wpoordrre avrg h perch Ghatres 
wOANGY olxeiw, cai twd rouTwy picovperoy, f wn} (Fy: COMnpare Li 
691 C sq. and Polyb. 5. 11. 6, rupdyvou pév yap Epyow dost ro cm 
wowivra toe Posy Seowd{ew dxovoiwy, picovperoy nai pacourra rots = 
rarrouevovs. Yet in c. 11. 1315b 7 Aristotle seems to imply t- 
the tyrant may escape being hated. For the use of Sez im a sexx 
not far removed from that of dvayxaid» dorw cp.c. EI. TZI5ai: 
dey, and Xen. Hell. 7. 4. 36, dre 8¢ cx wacey ray wWéheasw wapovras 7 
"Apxddow .. . soAAovs fe rods cvAAapBavoperous eivas. 

20. dx 82 rod xatappoveioGar x.7.X., ‘but it is in consequence = 
tyrants being despised [which they might have avoided ] that mar 
of the overthrows of tyrannies occur.’ 

21. For onpetoy 8¢ followed by yap Bonitz (Ind. 146 b 16) coz 
pares 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 17 sq. and other passages. 

Tev pey ydp xryncapdvey «.t.A. Cp. Polyb. 6.1.14 Hultsch, « 
yap rois tAcioras tay avOpwonciwy Epyov ol pév xrnodperoe wpic Te 
rypnow, ol 8 érosua sapadaBdvres mpds ry» armAecay eves iow. 

23. nat Svedddafay ras dpxds, ‘kept their thrones also’ (m 
addition to winning them). A rvpamis is here implied to be an 
dpxy (see note on 1310 b 23). 

ot $2 wapadaBévres wut. There are many exceptions to this 
rule—Hiero, Periander, the successors of Clearchus at Heraclen 
on the Euxine, etc. Aristotle is probably thinking of cases in 
which the founder of a tyranny was succeeded by a son brought up 

in luxury, and especially of Dionysius II of Syracuse. It deserves 
notice that his remark does not hold good of the tyrants of 
mediaeval Italy, for they often founded dynasties which lasted long. 
25. woddods xatpods wapadi:Sdacr roig dmiriBepdvors, Cp. Anti- 
phanes, Inc. Fab. Fragm. 70 (Meineke, Fragm. Com. Gr. 3. 155), 
 ynpas, as dxae: rois (nrovoi ce 
Weyer apoppas rapadi8ws rod apaypyaros. 
poproy 8d re tod picoug Kai Thy Spyhy Set mOdvar. Cp. Poet. 

5. 1449 a 33, GAAa rod aicxpow dort rd yeAotov pdptoy, where Bonits 

(Ind. 473 b 60) explains pdpiov as = eidds rt. In Rhet. 2. 4. 13824 

x sqq., where the difference between €y6pa (=pioos) and épy is 

explained, dpyi is said to be one of the things which produce éfpe. 

27. wodAdxis Sé xal wpaxtixdrepoy tou pigous.  Upaxriucarepor 
takes up mpdfewr. Acyiwpds often hampers action (Amphis, SaadeAgos, 

Fragm. 1 (Meineke, 3. 316): cp., with Richards, Thuc. 3. 40. 4). 
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28. cuvroverepoy yap emiriberras, Sc. of dpy:(Spevor. 

Sea Td ph xpioba Aoy:ope 7d wdos. Cp. Thuc. 2. 11. 8: 
Demosth. c. Mid. c. 41: Menand. Inc. Fab. Fragm. 64 (Meineke, 
Fragm. Com. Gr. 4. 252): Aristot. Fragm. 95-97. 1493 b 24-38. 

BO. ois Oupois. For the plural cp. (with Bon. Ind. 336 a 35 
sqq-) Rhet. 2. 13. 1390 a 11 and De Part. An. 2. 4. 651 a 2. 

% Te Tév Nevotorpart8dy naredyOn rupayvis. See note on 1311 a 36. 

SZ. ddA paddovy 1d picos. Sepulv. ‘odium tamen magis est 
in causa,’ and Vict. ‘odium tamen magis efficit quod gerendum 
suscepit,’ but Schlosser (Aristoteles Politik, 2.243), who is followed 
by Schneider, Eaton, Sus., and others, is probably right in supplying 
XpHra Acyiope. 

34. Seas aitias, sc. ris POopas. The oppression of the rich, for 
instance, which is fatal to extreme democracy, and the oppression 
of the poor, which is fatal to extreme oligarchy, will also be fatal 
to tyranny. Aristotle speaks here as if he had described the 
causes of the overthrow of extreme democracy and extreme 
oligarchy separately from those of the overthrow of democracy 
and oligarchy in general, but this he has not done. 

35. rijs éAtyapxias rijs dxpdrov cat teAeutaias. We often hear 
Of 4 reAevrata 8npoxpatia, but not elsewhere of # reAevraia dAcyapyia, 
though in 1310 b 4 we have é€ ddcyapyxias tis Sordrns. ‘H reAevraia 
dnpoxparia is not only reAevraia in the sense of ‘extremeness’ (cp. 
Soph. Electr. 271, rjv reAevraiay UBpw), but also reAevruia rois xpdvors 
(6 (4). 6. 1292 b 41 8q.); it is doubtful how far this is true of 
H) reAevraia ddcyapyia (cp. 6 (4). 13. 1297 b 16 sqq.), though perhaps 
the decadarchies of Lysander were narrower, and therefore more 
‘ultimate,’ than even the early oligarchies of knights. 

87. nai ydp adras tuyydvovow ofcat Siatperai rupavvides. Cp. 
6 (4). 4. 1292 a 1g sqq. and 6 (4). 6. 1293 a 30 sqq. 

: 40. &a péy cracicdyrey tay perexdvtav ths Bacieias. Of 
peréxovres tis Bacedeias are those who share in the advantages and 
power of the kingship. Vict. ‘intelligit fratres ac liberos eorum 
qui regnant, hi namque participes amplae illius fortunae non sine 
causa vocari possunt, degustant enim ipsi quoque plurimum eorum 
bonorum.’ The quarrels of Arcesilaus II of Cyrene with his 
brothers were one of the causes of the fall of the kingship (Hdt. 4. 
160). The success of the royal house of Pergamum was largely 
due to its freedom from these dissensions (Polyb. 23. 11. 6 sqq.). 
The Duke of Wellington said that Philippe Fgalité, Duke of 
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Orleans, ‘ was first driven into opposition by the misconduct ¢ 
Marie Antoinette, who had taken a violent dislike to him, axnd 
encouraged the courtiers to insult him’ (Lord Stanhope’s Comaver- 
sations with the Duke of Wellington, p. 64). ‘Queen Isabella a 
Spain’s caprices might have been condoned in 1868 as they had 
been condoned before . . . if there had been no family dissemssons 
and parties. Admiral Topete rose to crown the Duc de Montpen- 


' sier as much as to punish the lawlessness of the Duke’s sister-in- 


1318 a. 


law and her counsellors’ (Zimes, Nov. 6, 1885). In ancient 
Greece these family discords would be all the more likely to arise, 
because the kings often had families by concubines as well as br 
their wives, and sometimes indeed appear to have had more wives 
than one. 

1. GAdov 82 tpdwov tupayvixdrepoy weipepdévew Siomety. Supply 
tev Bacivéwy with wepwperor, and probably rj» dpyy (rather than 
ry wodey) with dtocxeiy (cp. c. IL. 13134 35 8q. and 3. 15. 1286b 
30 8q.). Asonwxeiy is similarly used without an expressed object im 
C. 11. 1314 6, otre yap dy ris dioumaw «rd. Cp. 1310 b 18 sqq.: 
Plato, Laws 690 D-691 A: Polyb. 6. 4. 8 and 6. 7. 6 sqq.: 
Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 5. 74. This is the cause to which the fall of 
kingship is most usually attributed by ancient writers. It was thus 
that kingship fell in the Lacedaemonian State under Charilans 
(c. 12. 1316 a 33 8q.), in Achaia (Polyb. 2. 41. 5), at Megara (Paus. 
I. 43. 3), and in part at Cyrene under Arcesilaus II (Diod. 8. 30. 1). 
If the story of Tarquinius Superbus’ reign at Rome is to be trusted, 
the same thing happened there. 

8. od ylyvovra: 8 ér «.7.X., ‘but kingships do not come iato 
existence any longer now, or if they do come into existence, it is 
monarchies or tyrannies rather that do so. This remark appears 
at first sight to be hardly relevant, occurring as it does in the 
midst of an account of the causes of the fall of kingship, but 
the transition is easy from the fall of kingships through tyranny 
to the fact that they no longer arose for want of men deserving 
the willing obedience presupposed by the office. Kai in povapyum 
xai rupayvides probably means ‘or’ (see note on 1262 a 6), unless 
indeed we take it as explaining and limiting povapyiat (see note 
on 1257 b 7). Movapxia is commonly used by Aristotle in a sense 
inclusive of kingship and tyranny, but here the word seems to be 
used in a sense approaching that of tyranny, as in c. 3. r302b 
17. The kingship of the Archaeanactidae of Panticapaeum arose 
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in the fifth century s.c., but they were Bacedeis only in their relation 
to their barbarian subjects ; they ruled the Greek cities which were 
subject to them as dpyorres for life (Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 188 sq.). 

4. Gv wep yiyvevra. ‘’Edvmep non saepe invenitur’ (i.e. in 
Aristotle’s writings), ‘cf. Rhet. 3. 16. 1417 b 13, Metaph. B. 6. 
1003 a 16 (dvmep), Metaph. Z. 12. 1038 a 13, Phys. 4. 8. 215 a 2 
(avrep), and Phys. 4. 10. 218 a 4, in addition to the passage before 
us (Eucken, De Partic. Usu, p. 68).. 

G6. woddods 8° elvar rods dSpoious xd. Cp. 3. 15. 1286 b 14 
sqq. and Plato, Polit. 301 C. 

7. Td péyeBog nai 7d dblwpa ris dpyiis. Cp. Plut. Ages. c. 4, 
7d aficopa ris dxeivwr dpyis (i.e. ray épdpey nal rdv yepdvrav). Com- 
pare also Ariphron, Fragm., ras ico8aipovos dvOpmmas Baoihnidos dpyas. 
As to ris dpyas in reference to kingship, see notes on 1310 b 23 
and rjor b 18. 

8. Sore 8d pev rodto dudvres ody dwopdvourw. Méy should be 
subjoined to éxd»res rather than to &a rovro, but ‘pew interdum non 
ei additur vocabulo, in quo vis oppositionis cernitur’ (Bon. Ind. s.v.). 

9. av Be 80 dwdms dpty ms 4 Blas «.7.A., ‘but if a man has 
won rule by deceit or force [so that those over whom he rules 
submit to him, though unwillingly], etc. It is implied here that 
persons who are induced to submit by deceit submit unwillingly : 
contrast the use of ékdvres in c. 4. 1304b 10-17. For dp cp. 
dptavres in 2. 9. 1271 b 4. Diogenes Laertius ascribes a definition 
of tyranny in similar terms to Plato (3. 83, rupamts 8¢ éorw ev 7 
mapaxpovoberres }} Prarbévres ind twos dpxorra: Cp. 3.92). Compare 
also Xen. Mem. 3. 9. ro. For the order of the words, #89 8oxet 
rovro elvas rupamis, cp. 6 (4). 5. 1292 3, Bonet rovr’ elvar paddor 
dpiroxparinéy. II' Sus. place the words in a different order, 37 
rouro doxet Tupavris elvat. 

10. dv 82 rats xara yévos Bacthelats x.r.A. Al card yévos BacAcia 
are kingships in which succession to the throne is confined to 
members of a certain family (Diog. Laert. 3. 83) ; the phrase does 
not necessarily mean that the throne passes always from father to 
eldest son, or even from father to son. Aristotle’s language implies 
that there were kingships not «ard yévos, and we know that the 
aesymneteship was not so (3. 14. 1285a 32 8sq.), and that the 
absolute kingship might or might not be so (3. 17. 1288 a 15 sqq.). 
But it is not likely that Aristotle is thinking here of either the 
one or the other; he must be thinking of some forms of Greek or 
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barbarian kingship which were not «ard yévos, but freely elective 
without any limitation to a particular family. Of these forms we 
hear nothing in the classification of kingships contained in 3. 14, for 
the barbarian kingships described there are hereditary as well as 
elective, but possibly the barbarian kingships referred to in 6 (4). 
10. 1295 a I1 sq. were of this type, or at any rate some of them, 
for they are not said to have been hereditary as well as elective. 

12. eat 73 Sdvape «.7.A., ‘and the fact of their possessing not the 
power of a tyrant, but only the dignity of a king, and yet being 
guilty of outrages.’ 

Sdvapiy ph KextTnpdvous tupaynnyy. Cp. 3. 14. 1285 a 18, Exo 
2 atrac riv duvayuy maoa: sapaxAnoiay rupayviow, and Plato, Gorg. 
469 D, & Ware, dpot ddvapis ris xat rupavvis Oavpacia dprs wpooytyore. 

15. GX’ 5 tUpawvos, sc. ripayds dort. Cp. 4 (7). 4. 13268 34 Sq. 

C.11. 18. As to 8M\o see critical note. 

19. ds 8é xa’ gxacrov, sc. elreiv. 

Te Tas péy Bacireias dyew éxi rd perpidrepor. Mey is taken up 
by al 8¢ rupayides, 34. Aristotle’s counsel to tyrannies is, however, 
substantially the same (see 33144 34 sqq.). For dyew ex 1 
perptatepoy cp. Plato, Tim. 48 A, Phaedr. 237 E. Plato had given 
the same advice as to kingship (Laws 690 D-E, 691 D sqq,., esp. 
eis rd pérptoy padAoy ouvécrede). Aristotle probably has the Mace- 
donian kingship in view, for the Molossian and Lacedaemonian 
kings did not need this advice, and there were not many other 
kingships for him to advise. As to the tendencies of the Mace- 
donian kingship even previously to the Oriental triumphs of 
Alexander see vol. i. p. 278 sq. 

2L nacav thy dpxiy, ‘the office in its completeness’: see notes 
On 1253 b 33 and 1271 b 34. Aristotle has before him in 19 sqq- 
Plato, Laws 691 D sqq.; perhaps he even remembers the phrase 
used by Plato in 691 D, wacay rv dvvamy apdnoer airs (ie. TH 
apxis). 

abroi te ydp «1.4. The kings themselves become less despotic 
in authority and less disposed in character to exalt themselves 
above their subjects, and their subjects envy them less. Here 
Aristotle probably has in his memory Xen. Rep. Lac. c. 15. 8, abrat 
per ody al ripai olor Cavre Bacwdel Séovrat, obdéy re odd trephEpovoa 
ray Wiorxav’ ob yap ¢Bovinbn obre rois Bacievor rupayvicoy ppdrmpe 
vrapaotnoas ore rois wodiras Podvoy éumoinoa rps Suvdpews. 

23, 8d yap rodro x... Tovro, the limitation of the royal 
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authority (cp. 20 sq.). Among the Chaonians and Thesprotians 
of Epirus, or at any rate among some of them, kingship had dis- 
appeared before the Peloponnesian War (Thuc. 2. 80). We infer 
that the power of the Chaonian and Thesprotian kings had been 
less limited. One indication of the limitation of kingship among the 
Molossians was that kings and people took an oath to each other 
from time to time, the kings engaging to rule in accordance with 
the laws and the people to preserve the kingship (Plut, Pyrrh. c. 5). 

Ba. 4 wept Modorrods Bacrieia is followed in 25 by 4 Aaxedacuoviay, 
just as in 4 (7). 9. 1329 a 18 wept rovrous is followed in 25 by rovrey, 
See Bon. Ind. §79 b 43 sqq. 

Sudpecvery does not imply that the Molossian kingship had ceased 
to exist, which was not the fact. For the aorist where we might 
expect the perfect see Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, § 58, and 
Kihner, Ausfiihril. gr. Gramm., ed. 2, § 386. 14 (ed. Gerth, 
§ 386. 13). 

25. xai 4 Aaxedaipoviey «1.4. Here Aristotle continues to 
follow in the track of Plato, Laws 691 D sqq. (cp. Epist. 8. 354 B, 
where however the institution of the ephorate is ascribed to 
Lycurgus), but, unlike Plato, he does not refer to the senate as 
a check on the kings. Perhaps he did not think it an effective 
check (cp. 2. 9. 1240 b 35-1271 a 18). Aristotle approves of the 
ephorate as a check on the kings, but not of the vavapyla (2. 9. 
1271a 37 8qq.). Plato (Laws 692 A) had ascribed the institution 
of the ephorate to a lawgiver later than Lycurgus, but Aristotle is 
the first to name Theopompus as its author. Herodotus (1. 65), 
Xenophon (Rep. Lac. c. 8. 3) and others (Gilbert, Const. Antiq. 
of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 16, note 1) attribute its 
institution to Lycurgus. ‘Plato (Laws 692 A) and Aristotle in 
the passage before us (cp. Plut. Lycurg. c. 7: Cic. De Rep. 2. 33. 
58 and De Leg. 3. 7. 16: Valerius Maximus, 4. 1. Ext. 8) repre- 
sent the establishment of the ephorate as a weakening of the 
power of the kings, but this view is obviously an inference from 
the position of the ephors in the State in later times’ (Gilbert, 
ibid, p. 17, note 1). It does not appear in what other ways 
besides the establishment of the ephorate Theopompus moderated 
the power of the kings, With the double Lacedaemonian kingship 
compare the two kings of the Cadusii (Plut. Artox. c. 24, dpray yap 
dueiy ev rows Kadovciow Bacthéwv, éxartépov b€ xwpls aorparomedevoyrus 
grd.): it is not clear, however, whether the Cadusii had two royal 
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houses, like the Lacedaemonians, or only two kings. See as to 
Siam Frazer’s Pausanias, 3. 312. Instances of more kings than 
one reigning at the same time are not rare: Waitz (Deutsche 
Verfassungsgeschichte, 1. 283, note 4, and 1. 300 sq.) refers to 
cases of this among the Alamanni, Burgundians, Ostrogoths, 
Thuringians, and Franks. Te is here answered, as Richards 
points out, by «ai introducing a clause little similar to the 
preceding one. 

26. perpidoavros, sc. ri» Bacdeiay. For the transitive use of 
this word cp. Plato, Laws 692 B, dprow perpeacas Yuxny weay AaBavew 
apynv. 

29. @drrova and 30. peiLova. These forms of the acc. sing. 
are less frequently used by Attic writers than the shorter forms. 
Kthner, Ausfiihrl. gr. Gramm. (ed. Blass), 1. 427, gives instances 
of their occurrence in Xen. Cyrop. §. 4. 43 (yeiova) and Hiero, 8. 5, 
where xadAiova . . . dvdpa is followed in the next line by «adie. 
Cp. also Plato, Tim. 39 A and Gorg. 486 B. 

80. Sep nai apds Thy yuvaixa x.t.A. The story is told also br 
Plutarch in Lycurg. c. 7 and Ad Princ. Inerudit. c. 1, and by 
Valerius Maximus, 4. 1. Ext. 8. 

81. elwoiicay, not ¢perjcacay, because the remark was rather 
a comment than a question. 

88. od SHra, ‘by no means’: cp. Rhet. 3. 18. 1419 a 34 and 
Plato, Gorg. 449 E. 

84. al 82 rupavviBes x... The two ways of preserving a tyranny 
differ in this :—in the first it is taken for granted that the subjects 
of a tyrant are necessarily hostile to him, and the aim is to make 
them unadie to conspire against him by making them too poor and 
mean-spirited and too distrustful of each other, and also too busy 
and too well-watched, to do so, whereas in the second the aim 1s to 

make the subjects of the tyrant :ndisposed to conspire against him 
by inducing them to regard him as an oixosdyos and éwirpowos of the 
State and not a ogerepiorns (1315 b 1 sq.) The first, again, is 
demoralizing both to the tyrant and to those over whom he rules, 
not so the second (1314 12-14, 1315 b 4-10). The first method 
is said by Aristotle to be that followed by most tyrants, not by all; 
he would not say that Peisistratus or Timotheus of the Pontic 
Heracleia ruled in this way. The account which he gives of the 
aims of most tyrants is sombre enough, here and there probably 
too sombre (as when he ascribes to the tyrants who were great 
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builders a deliberate purpose to make their subjects poor); he is 
partly led to make it sombre-by the wish to place their actual mode 
of rule in the strongest possible contrast to that which he himself 
recommends. But we shall find when we examine the details of 
the picture that he borrows most of them from earlier authorities 
and that he is supported by their testimony. If the Greek race had 
been less opposed to despotic rule than it was, the methods of Greek 
tyrants would have been less black. Xenophon had already said 
that the tyrant cannot rejoice when his subjects are brave soldiers 
or when they become more prosperous and consequently less 
submissive to him (Hiero, 5. 3 sq.), and Plato had said of the rulers 
not only in tyranny but also in oligarchy and democracy, hoBowperes 
adpxey dpyduevov odre caddy obre wAovowy obre loyupdy ofr’ avdpeiov obre 
1d wapdmay wohepundv éxdv ddoes yiyverOas wore (Laws 832 C: cp.[Xen.] 
Rep. Ath. 1. 4, 148q.). Aristotle was not the first to seek to lead 
the tyrant into a better path; Xenophon in the Hiero (cc. 9-11) 
and Isocrates in the Ad Nicoclem and the Helena (§ 32 sqq.) had 
already sought to do this; indeed it is possible that the counsel 
given by Aristotle that a tyrant should assimilate his rule as far as 
might be to that of a king had already been given by Dion under 
Plato’s influence to the younger Dionysius (Plut. Dion, c. ro: 
[Plato,] Epist. 3. 315 D sq., 8. 354A). It is to this method of 
preserving tyranny that the long examination of the causes of 
the fall of monarchy leads up, for if hatred anger and contempt are 
the most frequent causes of its fall, whatever tends to make tyranny 
less hateful irritating and contemptible must tend to preserve it. 
The traditional method of preserving tyranny, on the other hand, 
would in the long run add to its insecurity by intensifying the 
hatred anger and contempt with which it was regarded. It is 
possible that not a little in 13134 34-1314a 12 Was written in 
the hope that it might meet Alexander's eye and be useful in 
strengthening his sense of what is truly kingly in conduct at 
a time when some of the characteristics which Aristotle ascribes 
to the tyrant were disclosing themselves in him, but the counsels 
contained in this passage would also be useful to meaner men. 
Pupils of Greek philosophers sometimes became tyrants in after- 
life. Hermias of Atarneus and Clearchus, tyrant of the Pontic 
Heracleia, had been among Plato’s hearers, and Duris of Samos 
the historian, who became tyrant of Samos, was a pupil of Theo- 
phrastus. Nothing is said in 13134 34-1314a 12 of some 
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measures to which, according to c. 10. 1311 a 8-15, tyrants oftes 
had recourse, such as those of disarming the many (cp. c. 11 
1315 a 38) and driving them from the central city (see however not 
on 1313 b 4), nor of the emancipation of slaves, of which we hea 
in c. 11. 131537. If most Greek tyrants sought to preserve ther 
tyrannies in the way described in 1313 a 34-1314 8 12, they choee 
rather a round-about way of doing so. According toc. 10. 13114 
18 sqq., plotters against tyrannies belonged to the class of notables 
If so, would not the banishment of the notables have made the tyrant 
secure? It is noticeable that we hear nothing of the employment 
by tyrants of a police, as distinguished from soldiers and a body- 
guard on the one hand and spies on the other. 

836. rourew 8é¢ «.7.A. Tovroy==raéy mapadedopéver rupayrmaae (cp. 
1313 b 10, 1314412 8q.). Tyranny is described in what follows 
by an enumeration of ra rvpaymed, just as democracy is described 
m 8 (6). 2. 1317b 17 sqq. by an enumeration of ra dxporeu. 
Tév Kopiv6sow is added, as in Rhet. 1. 15. 1375 b 31, to distinguish 
this Periander from the tyrant of Ambracia (c. 10. 1311 a 39 sq.) 
It is not, however, added in 3. 13. 1284a 26, 28, or in 7 (5). 10. 
1311a 20, or (for obvious reasons) in 7 (5). 12. 1315b 25, 28. 
Karaorjoa, ‘instituted’: cp. Plato, Rep. 410 B, of xattordyres povouwy 
nal yuopracrixg watever. We know that Aristotle regarded Periander 
as the author of the advice to cut down those who overtop the rest 
(3. 13. 1284 a 26 sqq.: 7 (5). 10.1311 a 208qq.). He also probably 
takes him to have sought to make his subjects busy and poor 
(1313 b 22: Nic. Damasc. Fragm. 59 in Miller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 
3- 393), and to have been frequently at war (see note on 1313 b 28). 

87. wohAd 82 xal wapa rijs Nepodv doyiis gor: rovaiira, AaPetv. So 
for instance the cutting down of those who overtop the rest (3. 13. 
1284 a 41 sqq.), the encouragement of courtiership, and the employ- 
ment of spies (see below on these points). The way in which the 
Persian kings ruled their subjects is well sketched in Plato, Laws 
697 C sqq. For éore AaBeiv cp. 13148 32. 

89. dorm Se rd te wdédar heyOdvra «.1.X., ‘and the things to which 
I refer are both the measures mentioned by me some time ago for 
the preservation, etc. Ta mdAa: dexOévra refers according to Sus. 
to c, 10, 1311a 15-22. For this use of these words cp. 1314b 
36, 2. 4.1262b 29, and 3. 11. 1282a 15. Te, which Ms P', bat 
not I, omit, is apparently taken up by eal pyre cuccira @ 
K.T.A., 41. 
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Habis és oléy re, ‘as much as is possible.’ Cp. Plato, Rep. 387 C and 
He a Stallbaum’s note, and also [Plut.] De Fato zmz/. 
U ciy es 40. 13 rods dtrepdyovras xododaw xai rods dpovypatiag dvatpeiv. 
Wed = Kodovew does not necessarily imply dsapeiy, though the advice 
oye ascribed to Periander is thus interpreted in c. 10. 1311 20 sqq- 
4a. ‘To make away with men of high spirit would not be enough unless 
rdxgct: whatever tends to produce high spirit were also discountenanced 
te che: (41 sqq.). For the non-repetition of ré before the infinitives in 
Daveau: 1313 a 40—b 6 see note on 1263 2 15. 
ro bees tods gpornparias. See Liddell and Scott for other passages in 
soldies a which this rare word is used by Greek writers. 

41. xal pire cvccine day pire éraipiav. The term ovecira here 


ow es probably includes not only public meals but also private entertain- 
ed 205 ments. Dionysius the Elder is said to have wished to stop his | 
wn subjects’ convivial dinner-parties (Plut. Reg. et Imp. Apophth. 
ods: Dionys. Sen. 7.175 F). The tyrants were commonly experienced 
ee soldiers, and they seem to have borrowed this feature of their mle 
ran from the precautions which were adopted in besieged cities : cp. Aen. 


fare Poliorc. ro. 4, rds re doprae xara médcv yey, ovAAdyous re iSiovs pndapov 
11 pire nudpas pyre vunrds yiyver Oa, rovs d¢ dvayxalous fj €v mpuraveig f} dy Dd~ 
pie gavepg rérp’ pnde OverOas pavrw idig dvev rév dpxdvrar pndi deurveiy 
xara ovociriay GAN’ éy rais avrép olxias dxdorous, é£e ydpov cal srepedelrvov, 
kai raura wpoanayyel\avras roe Gpxovow. As to the hostility of tyrants 
to hetaeriae see Isocr. Nicocl. § 54, draspelas pi) rroveicbe pndé ovrddovs 
dev rns duns yvepns’ al yap rowtra ovordces ey yey race Eda wodcreias 


Ty 

‘ mAeovexrovow, ev 8¢ rais povapyias Kevduvevovew, where the speaker is 

a tyrant, and Dio Cass. 52. 36.2. The hetaeriae referred to in the 

a passage before us would be combinations of the wealthy and power- 
ful, but even combinations of traders and artisans were discouraged 


under the Roman Empire and by Emperors as excellent as Trajan 
(Merivale, Romans under the Empire, cc. 63, 65, vol. 8. 61 8q., 146). 
1. pire wa8eiay. As to the effect of education, and especially 2813 b. 
philosophical and gymnastic education, in inspiring high spirit see 
Plato, Phaedr. 269 E sqq. and Symp. 182 B sq., where it is implied 
, that piartocodia and didtoyupvactia develope dpornuara peydAa in the 
o ruled, unwelcome to tyrants, and Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 7. 9: also 
; Plut. Pericl. c. 4, 6 8¢ rAciora Hepucret ovyyerdpevos nai pddrcora repbele 
Syxov air nal ppdvnpa Snyuaywylas éuSpibécrepov, Sdhws re perewpicas 
nai ovvedpas 1rd afiopa rov #Oous, 'Avataydpas fv 6 KNafouémos x.1A. 
Musical education had a similar effect (Plut. Inst. Lac. § 14). 
Gg2 
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Dionysius the Elder had kept his son the younger Dionyszs 
uneducated because of this (Plut. Dion, c. 9 sq.). Contras 
Hipparchus as described in the Hipparchus, 228 C, ravra @ exon 
BovAdpevos raSeve rovs wodirasxrA, It will be noticed that wate 
is tacitly distinguished from oxoAat, which are mentioned separate! 
in 3. Tyrants objected to wadela because it produced high spi: 
and mutual confidence, to cxoAai because they tended to make th 
citizens well acquainted with each other. 

ddAA advta guAdrrew «.7.A. SuAdrres, ‘to keep an eye upoa, 
as in c. 8. 1308a 31 sqq. Among the things referred to would be 
close friendship between individuals (see Plato, Symp. 182 B—C and 
Athen. Deipn. 602 a—d). 

8. nal pire cxodds x.7.A. The word cxodq appears to be here 
used of a gathering (cp. dAAous cvdAdyous cxoAacrixovs) for the 
intellectual employment of leisure, probably under a head, and 
especially a gathering for the study of philosophy or rhetoric (Plat 
De Exil. c. 14: Dec. Orat. Vitae, 6, Aeschines, 840 E). The earlies 
use of the word in this sense appears to be that in Alexis, "OAvps. 
Fragm. (Meineke, Fragm. Com. Gr. 3. 455), ravr’ ob oxoAy DAdrevos; 
The word darp87 was used in the law of Sophocles the Sunian 
which in p.c. 316 enacted ps) dfeiva: pyder! réy coducrar dsuaxrpeiyp 
xaragxevaoacGa (Pollux, 9. 42). The dddos atAdoyos oyoAacric 
would include gatherings in gymnasia and palaestrae (Plato, Laws 
935 B), to both of which tyrants were occasionally hostile (Dion. 
Hal. Ant. Rom. 7. 9: Athen. Deipn. 602 d), and in leschae, as to 
which see Liddell and Scott s.v. We read in Plut. Arat. c. 3 
that Abantidas, tyrant of Sicyon in the days of Aratus, attended 
some gatherings in the agora for philosophical discussion, with the 
result that the opportunity was seized to assassinate him. wdAcya 
gxodacrixoi stand in tacit contrast to ovAAoyos soderixot (Rhet ad 
Alex. 38. 14452 39 sq.: Plato, Gorg. 452 E), and probably also 
to other gatherings for business purposes. With gatherings of 
a purely business character tyrants would be the less disposed to 
interfere as they liked their subjects to be busy and unable to plot. 
Some tyrants appear to have sought to limit festivals (see next 
note). Charles II tried to close the coffee-houses in 1675 (Boase, 
Oxford, p. 163), but no doubt only with the object of checking 
inconvenient discussion, not with the object which Aristotle ascribes 
here to the tyrant. When tyrants did not forbid ovAdcya, they 

often sent spies to them to report what was said (13 sqq.). 
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4. xai wdyra woety x.t.A. Under this head the measure of 
driving people from the central city to which tyrants occasionally 
resorted may possibly be included (c. 10. 1311 a 13 sq.). So in 
Cephallenia a tyrant, the son of Promnesus, dopras mAdov dvoiw obx 
émérperer ov8 ey réhet Siarracbas shéov Hpépas déxa row pyvds ({ Heraclid. 
Pont.] De Rebuspubl. § 32: Miiller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 2. 222). 

6. nat Td Tods ercBnpodvras x.7.A., ‘and the plan that those staying 
in the city shall be always visible and shall hang about the palace- 
gates.’ Vict. takes rovs émdnpuotvras to mean ‘ peregrini externique 
homines qui urbem visunt’: Lamb. translates ‘cives qui non 
absunt peregre,’ and so Coray. But perhaps the words refer to all 
staying in the city, whether citizens or strangers (Welldon, ‘the 
residents in the city’), Greek tyrants seem to have expected all 
persons staying in the city to ‘hang about their palace-gates,’ mainly 
in order that they might be visible and their doings known, but the 
origina] author of the corresponding Persian custom, Cyrus, if Xen. 
Cyrop. 8. 1. 6-8, 16-20 may be trusted, enforced this only on 
subjects of his own of high rank, and his object was to have them at 
hand for any service which he might require of them. It is in 
a similar form that the custom survives to the present day in Chitral. 
‘Once during the year every leading man in the country is expected 
to come to Chitral to pay his respects to the Mehtar, and to remain 
in attendance on him for a couple of months or so. He has to 
attend the daily durbars and help the Mehtar with advice about the 
affairs of the State. ... In this manner there is a constant ebb and 
flow from the provinces to the capita] ; the provincial people get to 
know what is going on at head-quarters, and the Mehtar becomes 
acquainted with those he rules’ (Capt. Younghusband on Chitral, 
Times, March 26, 1895). There is much to be said for the custom 
in this form; it evidently does something in a rude way to make 
up for the absence of a representative Parliament. Xenophon, in 
fact (Cyrop. ibid.), approved the Persian custom, and not without 
reason, whatever we may think of his approval (see below on 11) 
of another Persian custom for which there is less to be said, that of 
encouraging the king’s subjects to act as spies on each other. 
Philip of Macedon had drawn the sons of the Macedonian nobles 
to court and made pages of them (Abel, Makedonien vor Kinig 
Philipp, p. 133), and there was some wisdom in that measure also. 
But customs of this kind may easily be carried too far. Louis XIV 
in France ‘turned the governing aristocratic class into courtiers’ 
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(Seeley, Introduction to Political Science, p. 262). The Duke of 
Wellington said of the grandees of Spain (Lord Stanhope, Com- 
versations with the Duke of Wellington, p. 1), ‘They are alk ax 
Madrid: none of them according to the ancient system could leave 
the Court without a special permission frem ¢he king,’ and agasm 
(ibid. p. 56), ‘ They are so abased as to consider leaving the Cour: 
under any circumstances the greatest misfortune ... It has beem 
the constant policy of the government during many reigns to keep 
them in dependence,’ and (p. 188: see also p. 79), ‘Long babae 
has made them neither more nor less than domestics of the Palace; 
the Royal Household is everything to them.’ Aristotle probably 
has before him Isocr. Paneg. § 151, ras 8¢ Wuyds da rds powapyins 
tarewas Kal sepidecis Zxovres, éFera(duercs mpds avrois rois Bacweiows ant 
mpoxadwiovpercs xal wdvra tpéwoy puxpdy Gpoveiy pederavres, Oonrée par 
@dpa sporxvuvoivres xal Saipova mpocayopevorres, raw b¢ Gedy padXrow § van 
dvOpdrrav Acywopovwres. For darpiSev wept Ovpas cp. Theopomp. ap. 
Athen. Deipn. 252 b, deove» péy rovro woeiy kal ray Lepoéy rovs sepi 
ras Oupas diarpiBovras, olduevos 84 did ris Oepaneias ravrns ypqparstobas 
paAdoy srapa rou BaowWdeos: Diod. 14. 26. 7, Turoadépyns 8é rovs per 
orpariyous els rw oxnviy éxddecer, of 8¢ Aoxaryol mpds rais Gupacs dcerpeBor: 
and Diod. 14. 25. 1. See also Dio Chrys. Or. 8. 284 R. 

7. obrw ydp Oy fxora havOdvoey +f mpdrrova. Cp. Plato, 
Theaet. 174 B, r@ yap vrs rdv rowirov 6 pév wAnciov nal 6 yeirer 
AdAnGer, ob pdvoy 6 Ts mparres, GAN’ cAiyou nal el dvOpencs dorw F +: Dde 
Opéppa. 

9. xat r&\Ac «.1.X., ‘and the other Persian and barbarian customs 
of a similar kind.” Among these Aristotle perhaps refers to the 
mpooxuynoss Or adoration of the Persian king: cp. Rhet. 1.5. 13614 
36, ra BapBapixd, olow spooxuynces xal éexordoes, and Isocr. Paneg. 
§ 151 (quoted on 6), together with Plut. Alex. c. 54. 

11. nal 7d pi) AavOdvew weipGicGar x.7.A. Just as the residents in 
the city are to be visible (6 sqq.), so the sayings and doings of the 
tyrant’s subjects are to be made known to him. Isocrates advises 
Nicocles, tyrant of Salamis in Cyprus, dears per haivov ro pyder ce 
Aavbdvey row yryvopéver (Ad Nicocl. § 23). This custom came from 
Persia (Xen. Cyrop. 8. 2. 10-12, where Xenophon approves it). We 
read of Midas, king of the Phrygians, in Conon ap. Phot. Biblioth. 
Cod. 186 (p. 130 b 40 Bekker), Midas 8¢ wodAovs zxav dxayyéAAovras 
aitg@ ra dca édéyerd re xal éxpdarrero rois txnxdos, cai dd rovro dv ry 
dvem:Bovlevtrp ri» Baoiclay Eyewv xal els yypas €dOdry, paxpa Sra iyea 
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€X€x On, and of Caracalla in Xiphilinus’ Epitome of Dio Cass. Hist. 
Rom. 77. 17, wavra yap 87 of ravraxdbey nai ra Bpayvrara duyyéAAero" 
wai Sed rovro «al rods otpariuras Trovs @raxovorourrds Te kal dvowrevorras 
atra mpocérager ind pndevds wrny bp’ davrot xoAd(ec Gas. 

13. olfoy wept Xupaxodcas «.r.A. Cp. Plut. De Curios. c. 16, 
xairos rovs ye rupawous, ols duty mayra ywooney, éraxyOecrdrous rowed 
TO Tév Acyouevay Srav xal rpocaywytwy yévos’ araxoveras pév obv mpares 
€oxer 6 véos Aapeios amoray daurg nai mavras ichopépevos nai Sedoinés, 
rous 8¢ mpocaywyéas of Asovicws reis Zupaxouciots xarépuay «.7.A., and 
Plut. Dion, c. 28, both of which passages speak of these spies as 
men, not women. Hence Sepulveda (p. 181 sq.) would read ol 
wpocaywyidas xadovpevor, and Sus, of roraywyida: xadovpevr, but Grote 
(Hist. of Greece, Part 2. c. 83, vol. 11. 69) has already pointed out 
that women may very possibly have been employed on this service 
as wellas men. I may refer to Polyaen, Strateg. 5. 2. 13 : com- 
pare also the account given by Megasthenes (ap. Strab. p. 707) 
of the Indian caste of spies (%popo:), who euvepyovs drowivro ras 
éraipas. 

18. nai rods draxovords «x.7.A. I Sus. add ots after draxovords, 
but probably wrongly : compare for the structure of the sentence, 
in which olo» is followed by xai, c. 6. 1306 a 1 sqq. (Somep followed 
by xai) and c, 10. 1312 a 1-6 (Somep and cai), and also 3. 13. 12848 
38—b 3 (olo» followed by 8¢), 7 (5). 10. 1311 a 36—b 1 (oloy and 
ée), and 5 (8). 5. 1340b 4 8q. (ofov and d¢). Pindar gives many 
counsels to Hiero in his Second Pythian Ode (73 sqq. Bergk) against 
encouraging secret delation. The tyrants of Cyprus employed 
spies called Gergini (Clearch. Sol. Fragm. 25: Miller, Fragm. Hist. 
Gr. 2. 311). 

14. cuvougia nat aJANoyos. The word cvveucia tends to be used 
rather of friendly gatherings for social intercourse than of gatherings 
of a more formal .and public kind (cp. 5 (8). 5. 1339b 22 and 
Plato, Rep. 573 A), whereas the word ovAdoyos, though it is used of 
convivial gatherings (e.g. in Plato, Laws 671 A) and generally 
of ovAAcyor cxoAacrixoi (See note on 3), and of gatherings for worship 
and sacrifice (Plato, Laches 187 E and Laws 935 B), is used fully 
as much of public as of private gatherings (Phaedr. 261 A), and 
frequently of public meetings for debate and of deliberative and 
judicial assemblies. The presence of spies at convivial parties of 
friends, where ‘in vino veritas’ prevailed, would be especially 
intolerable. 
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16. xat +d StaBdddrAew AAAHAos «.7.A. For the construction 
daBdAAew rid ri see Plato, Phaedo, 67 E, ef yap daBéBrnvra: per 
navrayy Te cdpart (with Stallbaum’s note), and Plut. De Adulatore 
et Amico, c. 9, 8 89 nal Arovvoig Aiova xal Sdusioy Srimm@ cal KAcopery 
TIrodepalg 8éBade xa amddecer. 

18. tov Sijpov rots yrupipors. We read of Panaetius at Leontini 
in Polyaen. Strateg. §. 4'7, avairws Acoprivwy Meyapedos wokepourrer 
epi yas Spey woAepapyay mparoy per Tos wéevnras Kai meLous Tois evmdpas 
kai lrreios cuvéxpovoey x.rA. Cp. also Hdt. 1. 59, rovrey 39 dy rev 
eOvéwy vd pév Arrixdy xarexdperdy re xat Sceonacpevor éruvOdyere 6 Kpoisos 
irs Lleotorpdrov rot ‘Immoxpdreos, rovrow roy ypdvoy rupayrevortos 
*AGnvaicr. 

rods wAoucious dautois. It is not easy to set the emexeis at 
variance among themselves (13142 19 sqq.); hence Aristotle 
speaks only of the rich. 

nai 7rd wévyntas woiely xt. This is suggested by Plato, Rep. 
567 A, ovxoty (sc. moddguous xuvei 6 rupayvos) xal iva xpnpara eiodéporres 
mevnres yryvdpevos pds tp Kal nutpay avayxd{wvras elvae wai Frrop aire 
émiBovdevwor ; Translate, ‘and making the ruled poor is charactenistic 
of the tyrant, in order that not only may no guard be kept on foot 
(by the citizens), but that they may also be too busy to conspire 
against their master, being absorbed in their daily needs.’ In 
38-29 the tyrant is described as keeping his subjects busy by 
making them too poor to live without working hard, and by engaging 
them in constant wars. As to pyre... xai compare what is said 
of ofre...xai in the critical note on 1261 b 7. Otre... «al 
occurs also in Plut. Tib. Gracch. c. 21 2mz#. It appears to be used 
in a somewhat similar way to ovre .. . re, as to which see notes on 
36 and 1272 b 19. More gvdaxy rpepnra has been interpreted in 
more ways than one. See the notes of Sepulveda, Vict., and Giph. 
The interpretation given above seems to me the most natural one. 
That a citizen-force sometimes subsisted side by side with the 
tyrant’s mercenaries we see from Diod. 1x. 67. 5, where we read of 
Thrasybulus of Syracuse, xa6ddov 3¢, puocmy nai pucuiperos tri rer 
Gdixoupeveov, proboddpwr mdijOos éevodéynoer, dvriraypa xaracxevd{ov 
rais modersxais Suvdueowy. There would of course be an end of this 
force when the citizens were deprived of their arms, but the tyrant 
might be glad to make them too poor to keep it up, and so to save 
himself the trouble of disarming them, Another interpretation of 
pare pvAax} rpépnra is ‘in order that no guard may have to be kept 
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on foot by the tyrant,’ but, as Vict. points out, it would hardly be 
safe for him to dispense with a guard, however poor his subjects 
might be. Vict., followed by Giph. Bekk.* and others, would read 
4 ve for pyre, but Thurot remarks (Etudes sur Aristote, p. 86), ‘un 
tyran n’ appauvrit pas ses sujets pour entretenir une garde, mais ez 
entretenant une garde,’ and indeed impoverishing the ruled seems 
a strange way of securing the maintenance of the tyrant’s body- 
guard, for the poorer they became, the less able they would be to 
contribute the revenue needed for its support. A design to keep 
the citizens busily employed is ascribed to the tyrant Aristodemus 
of Cumae in Plut. De Mul. Virt. c. 26 (referred to by Diimmler, 
Rhein. Mus. 42. 186), trvxe 86 nar’ éxcivo xaipod rdppoy adyov Kindy 
wept ri xdpay 6 *Apiordédnpos, ofr’ dvayxaioy epyor ore xpnowov, GAws 
3¢ rpiBew xai droxvaiew mévois Kai doyoXiats rods mudiras Bouddpevos' Fy 
yap mpooteraypévoy éxdoty pérpav rivdv apOpdr édxpepew tris yas. The 
device of preventing plots by keeping men busy was another of 
those which the experience of tyrants as military leaders would be 
likely to suggest to them: see note on 13134 45 and cp. Polyaen. 
Strateg. 3. 9. 35 and Justin, 20.1.1. ‘ While the embankment’ 
protecting Mandalay from the floods of the Irrawaddy ‘ was being 
constructed, Mindone Min,’ a recent king of Burmah, ‘ complacently 
remarked toan European gentleman resident in Mandalay, “When 
my troops come back to the palace after a hard day’s work, they 
are too tired to think of conspiring against me”’ (Zimes, Sept. 25. 
1886). Slaves were also kept in order in this way (4 (7). 15- 
1334 & 20 sq., where see note). 

21. wapdderypa $e todrou «.1.A. Tovrov=rov méynras woteiy rovs 
apxopevous x.rA. The pyramid-building Kings of Egypt had been 
Tepresented in a similar light by Herodotus (2. 124 sqq.), who 
dwells on the forced labour which they exacted from their subjects. 
Aristotle seems rather to have in view the fiscal exactions of the 
pyramid-builders as well as of the Cypselidae, Peisistratidae, and 
Polycrates. 

22. ta dvaby/para trav Kupehidav. As to the offerings of the 
Cypselidae at Delphi and Olympia see Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 1. 
641, and Sus.*, Note 1720. The chief of them was a colossal. golden 
statue of Zeus in the Heraeum of Olympia, as to which see Plato, 
Phaedrus, 236 B, and Suidas, KuweA:da» dvdénpa, where we find the 
following fragment of Theophrastus (Fragm. 128 Wimmer), which 
shows in all probability that Theophrastus was acquainted with the 
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passage before us, «cal yap Oeddpacros éy rp wep) xatpav J Aéyer otras. 
repos & eis av8pwdéorepa xaradaravavres, oloy orpareias éfdyorres cal 
qoAepous éravaipouperot, xabdrep cat Acoptoios 6 rupayvos’ éxetvos yap ob 
pdvov gero deiy ra rév G\Awy xaravadioxew, GANG xal rd avrod rps rd pj 
imdpyew épddioy rois émBovdevovow* doixacs 3¢ xal al supapides dy Alyoate 
ral 6 r&w Kuwedsdey xodooads Kal ndvra ta roatra Thy avr «al wape- 
mAnolay txav Suavowww. The passage from Didymus which precedes this 
fragment in Suidas’ article may also be based on Theophrastus, 
Aidupos 8€ xarackevdoa ray xodocody not Tepiavdpow vrép row ris 
rpudis xal rov Opdaous émoxety rovs KopiSious. 

28. xat rod “Odupwiou 4 olxoSéunors bwd Tay Nevowrrpanter. 
In place of ’OAvpriov we should probably read (with Sus.) ’Odvp- 
meiov (see Liddell and Scott s.v.). The form rov ’OAvugsiov, how- 
ever, is found in the MSS. even of Plato (Phaedr. 227 B). In 
those of Diodorus and Strabo it is of frequent occurrence (see 
Diod. 13. 6. 4, 82. 1: 16. 83.2: 20. 29. 3: 23.18. 2; and Strabo, 
pp. 396 and 404). The building of the temple of the Olympian 
Zeus at Athens, which remained unfinished till the time of Hadrian, 
is here attributed to the Peisistratidae, but Peisistratus is commonly 
said to have begun it (Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 2. 342), and per- 
haps he is included under the term Peisistratidae, just as Cypselus 
is included among the Cypselidae in c. 12. 1315 b 22 sqq. See as 
to the temple Frazer, Pausanias, 2. 178 sqq. One of the motives 
of Peisistratus in building it may have been a wish to outshine his 
old foe Megara, for there was an Olympieum at Megara (Paus. 1. 
40. 4). For the absence of a second 9 before tré ra» Hesorrrparider 
see note on 1334 b 12. 

24. xai tiv wept Iduov Epya Moduxpdreva. Schneider appears 
from his note on this passage (Politica, 2. 350), if I understand it 
aright, to take ré» as masc. and to supply rupdyswy with it (cp. reo 
Heotorpandév and rév Kuypedcdav in the preceding lines), and if we 
interpret the passage thus, we might account for the absence of the 
article in ¢@pya IloAvcpdrea as we account for its absence in 3. 44. 
1285 b 12, rod oxiwrpov énaydraces (see note). But it is more likely 
that the interpreters generally are right in supplying ¢pyo» with rév 
and taking ré» wepi Zdpor épye as a partitive genitive. The meaning 
of the words will then be ‘and among the works at Samos those of 
Polycrates.’ If, however, we take the passage thus, it seems 
necessary either to read:(with Coray) rév sep) Bapoy Epyev rd HoAv- 
«pdarewa, Or else (with Sauppe and Sus.) to change rée into rd and to 
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read ra wept 2duor fpya Modvxpareaa. Herodotus (3. 60) describes 
three great works at Samos, but does not say that any of them were 
built by Polycrates. One of Polycrates’ works was probably the 
palace which Caligula at one time designed to restore (Suet. Calig. 
c. ar). 

25. xai 4 elodopa tév teddy «7.4. Dionysius the Elder’s taxes 
appear to have been, at all events for a time, at the rate of twenty 
per cent. not on his subjects’ income, but on their property. 
According to the comic poet Alexis (MvAcia, Fragm. gp. Athen. 
Deipn. 226 a Meineke) the fishmongers went even further, 

AapSdvovres BaciAccous 

dédpous. B. dpovs pdvow; obyi Sexarevover yap 

ras ovolas év rais wdAdeos xabnpevoi, 

ddas 8 ddupoiivras nab’ dxdorny sydpay. 
The period at which Dionysius’ taxes were so heavy probably fell 
within the first ten years of his tyranny, several of which were 
years of war with Carthage, when the land and sea forces kept on 
foot by him were very large (Diod. 2. 5. 6), but it is clear from 
1314 b 14 sqq. that in Aristotle’s view Dionysius’ revenue was not 
levied simply for the defence of the State. Compare the story told 
ef Cypselus in Oecon. 2. 1346 2 32 sqq. 

28. gore 82 nal wodepowords 6 tépavvos x.7.A. This is suggested 
by Plato, Rep. 566 E, spérov péy roddpous rivds dei xivei, i’ dv ypeig 
iryepdvos 6 Ojpos yj, and the passage from Rep. 567 A quoted above 
on 18. We read of Periander in Nic. Damasc. Fragm. 59 (Miller, 
Fragm. Hist. Gr. 3. 393), ¢orparevero 8¢ ovveyas xal fy sodepxcs. 
But both Plato and Aristotle probably have Dionysius the Elder 
especially in view (cp. Theophr. Fragm. 128, quoted on a2, and 
Diod. 14. 7. 1, 68. 1, 75. 3). The true king is not dedowdrcpos (see 
Bicheler in Rhein. Mus. 42. 198). For dros oy (‘in order that 
forsooth ’) cp. iva 87, Plato, Rep. 420 E, 610 C, Xen. Hell. 4. 1. 26. 
It should be noticed that tyrannies ran some special risks in time 
of war: thus the subjects of Dionysius the Elder rejoiced at his 
proposal of a war with Carthage, for they looked forward to regain- 
ing their arms and hoped that when they had done so, some oppor- 
tunity would offer of regaining their freedom (Diod. 14. 45. §). 

29. xai  péry Bacwela «7.4. Here and in what follows down 
to 1314 a 12 the tyrant is shown commonly to distrust all who in 
his view are likely to plot against him, and especially those who 
are likely to plot successfully, to love flatterers and bad men, to 
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hate and to regard as subverters of his rule persons whose free 
bearing leaves him with a sense of diminished greatness, and to 
choose as his daily companions those on whose complaisance he 
thinks he can count. Thus he distrusts those whom a good roler 
would trust, friends and good men, and his favour is for slaves 
rather than freemen, women rather than men, aliens rather than 
citizens, The saying that kingship is saved by friends is one of 
those which are placed in the mouth of the dying Cyrus by 
Xenophon (Cyrop. 8. 7. 13, which is imitated by Sallust in De Bell. 
Iugurth. 10. 4). The distrust of tyrants for their friends is dwelt 
on first by Aeschylus, Prom. Vinct. 224, 
éveots yap wes rovro 7 Tupavvids 
ydonpa Tois Pidowe py sreroevas, 

and after him by Euripides (Fragm. 608 Nauck: 605, ed. 2), 
Xenophon (Hiero, 3. 7 sqq.: cp. 1. 38), and Isocrates (Hel. § 33, De 
Pace, § 112). No one distrusted his friends more than Dionysius the 
Elder (Diod. 15. 7. 3). He distrusted even his own son Dionysius 
(see note on 1313 b 1). We read of him in Plut. Dion, c. g, Hey 
dé rovs pNous huddrrecOas voww tyovras cides mai BovAopéevous paddov 
ruparveiy i) ruparveto Oat, 

81. és Boudopdvow péev wadvrev, Suvapdvey Be pddAcota rovrer. 
‘ Ultro intelligitur érsribecOas (confer 2. 10. 1272 b 16), et futile est 
quorundam codicum additamentum airdy xaéedeiw’ (Vahlen on 
Poet. 14. 1453 b 17). For the thought cp. c. 10. 1312 a 6 sqQq. 
and Rhet. 2. §. 1382 a 32, rotavra 8é (i.e. hoBepd) zxOpa re xai spy} 
Suvapérvey rosety re’ Sydow yap dre Bovrovras, Sore éyyvs elo rov rosew. 

32. nai rd wepi thy Sypoxparioy x.t.d. Cp. 8 (6). 4. 1319 b 27 
sqq., where much the same thing is said, except that we do not 
hear of yuvaxexparia there, but only of dsapyia yuvauxey, and that the 
further trait of dvapyéa raider is added, the tyrant being also alleged 
to favour ‘living as one likes.’ ept ras olxias is added to distinguish 
this kind of yuvacoxparia from yuvaixoxparia in the administration of 
the State, as to which see 2. 9. 1269 b 31 8q. AS to SovrAcaw dveais 
in an extreme democracy cp. [Xen.] Rep. Ath. 1. 10 sqq., Plato, 
Rep. 563 B, and Demosth. Phil. 3.3. Aristotle’s statement is borne 
out by the account given of the state of things at Rome under 
Domitian in Plin. Paneg. c. 42 (referred to by Roscher, Politik, 
p- 594), where Pliny addressing Trajan says, reddita est amicis fides, 
liberis pietas, obsequium servis: verentur et parent et dominos 
habent. Non enim iam servi nostri principis amici, sed nos sumus, 
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nec pater patriae alienis se mancipiis cariorem quam civibus suis 
credit. Omnes accusatore domestico liberasti unoque salutis 
publicae signo illud, ut sic dixerim, servile bellum sustulisti. One 
of the cries vociferously shouted by the senate after the assassina- 
tion of Commodus was ‘servis serviimus’ (Ael. Lamprid., Com- 
modus Antoninus, c. 19. 5). The freedman Milichus informed 
Nero of Piso’s conspiracy against him (Tac. Ann. 15. 55). For 
. d¢ used as here cp. Categ. 13. 14 b 33. 

B4. éfayyAdwor ‘seems to be used here in the special sense 
which comes out most in the édyyedos of tragedy’ (Richards). 
See Liddell and Scott s. wv. éayyéAANew, é&dyyedos. 

35. otre ydp x«.1.X., ‘for slaves and women not only do not plot 
against tyrants, but must also feel goodwill both to tyrannies and to 
democracies, if they prosper under them.’ For ofre—re see note on 
1272 b1g. Aristotle must be thinking of women unconnected 
with tyrants, for the murder of Alexander of Pherae was planned 
by his wife (Xen. Hell. 6. 4. 35), and according to Xen. Hiero, 3. 8 
the same thing had happened to many other tyrants. The stories 
of Eryxo and Xenocrite are to be read in Plut. De Mul. Virt. 
cC. 25-26. 

38. xat ydp 6 Sipos «7A. Cp. 6 (4). 4. 12928 11, 15 Sq. 

89. 8d nat & xéda€ «.7.X., ‘the flatterer also,’ as well as slaves 
and women. Cp. 6 (4). 4. 1292 a 20 sqq. 

L nat ydp &a roiro wovnpépitoy 4 tupawis. This charge 1814 a. 
against tyranny is of early date: cp. Hdt. 3. 80, xaipes 8¢ (5 rvpavvos) 
roigt xaxioroot rév doray, and Eurip. Ion, 566 Bothe (626 Dindorf), 

rupayvos Gy», 

@ rovs wompois Hor) gidous exe. 
As to Dionysius the Elder see Theopomp. Fragm. 146 (Miller, 
Fragm. Hist. Gr. 1. 303). We read in Plin. Paneg. c. 45, where 
Trajan is addressed, et priores quidem principes, excepto patre tuo, 
praeterea uno aut altero, et nimis dixi, vitiis potius civium quam 
virtutibus laetabantur. XpnorogiXia is an element in ebdamuoria 
(Rhet. 1. 5. 1360 b 18 sqq.). Cp. also Died. 12. 12. 4, where we 
read of Charondas, 6 vopoerns amryépevoe ry rev movnpady hirla re cal 
aumOeia xpnoacbas xai Sixas éwoinge xaxopsdias, and Eth. Nic. 9. 3. 
1165 b 15, ore 38& Gidnréov (Gidnrdv rd Stahr, Bywater) wovnpdy ofre 
dei? hedordynpow yap ob xpi elvus, ovd dporodtobas havrw’ cipyras 8 ors 
rh Spowy rq@ dpoip pido», Ad rovro, i.e. because tyrants love 
flatterers. 
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2. nodanevdpevor yap xaipovow. So Isocrates (Epist. 1. 4) says 


to Dionysius the Elder, cairo: ruvés #8n pe tér col sAyotacdrrev éxte- 
Beiy ewexeipnoay Aeyorres Gs ov rovs péy xohaxevovras Tipgs, rar X 
cupBovrevdrvrey xarappoveis. 

3. Gudodow of dxveixets 4 03 Kokaxedourw. “H here==‘ aut certe. 
For the use of # in this sense see Bon. Ind. 313 a 26 sqq. Friendship 
excludes flattery, for the flatterer is defined as gawdperos gires (Rhee 
1. 11.1371 a 23 sq.). Aristotle perhaps corrects himself by adding 
§} ov xohkaxevovow because Plato had said in Rep. 568 A, of & éraus 
pucoval re (réy rupavvor) wal devyoucs. 

4. nal xphoipor of wovgpot elg rd worgpd. The tyrant likes bad 
men not only for the pleasure their flatteries give him, but also 
because they are useful to him. Leucon, king of Bosporus, once 
said, dwécrewa dy o¢ vi) rovs Geos, ef a} wownpey aySpay % ruparvis Mere 
(Athen. Deipn. 257 d). Compare also the quotation in Plut. De 
Aud. Poet. c. 4 sub fin. and De Vitios. Pud. c. 13, sort rie soogpee 
obx dypnoroy Show & rrovnpia. 

5. Hr ydp 6 fos, Gowep 4 wapousla. “HAp 6 fidos, SC. exxpowra. 
Aristotle’s use of the proverb is not the usual one. It was con- 
monly used of the driving out of a thing by a thing of the same 
kind (cp. xaxdv wang léc@a), not of the execution of evil deeds by 
appropriate agents. See Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paroem. Gr. !. 
253, 363 and 2. 116. 

nal rd pyderi yalpew cepre pnd dhevOdpw rupaymady. Mydal 3 
of course masc. Aristotle remembers the lines in the ‘ Dionysics' 
of the comic poet Eubulus, 

GAN’ gare rots cepvois pévy a’Oadéorepos «.r.d. 
(Meineke, Fragm. Com. Gr. 3. 217). He possibly has in view the 
experience of Plato at the courts of Dionysius I and II (Diod. 15. 
7.1: Plut. Dion, c. 20), or that of the tragic poet Antiphon at the 
court of the former ([Plut.] Dec. Orat. Vitae, 1, Antiphon, 833 B: 
Phot. Biblioth. p. 486 a 35 sqq. Bekker), or that of Diodotus at the 
court of some tyrant in Asia, narrated by Isocrates in Epist. 4. § 7. 

8. ddaipeira: thy Swepoydy nal Td Beoworndy ris tupac. 
The flatterer, on the contrary, diavAdrres rhy trepoxy rep Kodantr 
péve (Plut. De Adulatore et Amico, c. 10). 

10. nat 7d xpijoOu «td. Cp. Xen. Hiero, 6. 5, dre 8b fives per 
BadAoy f qrodirae morevew, BapBdpas dé paAdov f “EXAnow, where the 
tyrant is referred to. Surqpepevrai are friends and favourites of the 
tyrant, oveccros are not necessarily so. Cp. Eth. Nic. 8, 7. 11584 
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8, piros F ob wavy elo da rd py) ouvrnsepetery pnde yaipew ddAnrois, A 37 
paddrsor elva Soxei Grisxd. See also Liddell and Scott s.v. cvpBierys. 

ll. és rods dy wodeplous todg 8° odx dyriwocoupévous, ‘in the 
view that citizens are hostile, whereas aliens do not act in opposi- 
tion to him.’ Cp. Xen. Hiero, 6. 14 and Isocr. De Pace, § 112. 
The absolute use of dyrsrosioOas is rare. For the omission of 
3»ras compare the omission of ove: in 19 and of 4 inc. 10. 1312 a 
37 after ixavdy. | 

12. raira xal rd toadra «.7.A. For the asyndeton see note on 
1286 a 30. 

18. od8év 8° Ddafwat poxOnpias, ‘ but they’ (i.e. ratra cal rd roaira) 
‘leave out nothing of badness’ (so Vict. Lamb. Stahr and others: 
Welldon, however, following Sus., ‘nor is there any villany from 
which he’—i.e. the tyrant—‘ shrinks’). Cp. Plato, Rep. 571 D, 
dvolas ovdéy éddeires: Tim. 20 C, Adrclyouer wpobuplas obdéy (with 
Stallbaum’s note): Demosth. De Fals. Leg. c. 178, woAAd nal ded 
elpyacpévoy . . . ovdéy dAXeAourdra poyOnpias. In Plato, Symp. 210A 
we have spoOupias obdey drodeiyyo (see Stallbaum’s note). The line 
of conduct which Aristotle recommends to the tyrant has on the 
contrary nothing demoralizing in it (1315 b 8 sqq.). 

16. pixpd $povelv. In 29 and 1313 b 8sq. we have puxpdr, not 
pixpd. Cp. peydda 8) ppovet in Aristoph. Acharn. 988, and tmépoyxa 
gpovotvres in Phot. Biblioth. 120 a 29 sq. Bekker. 

17. Seurépou 8é tod Siamorety dAAYAots. Cp. 1313.8 408qq,, b 
16 sqq. 

18. apiv § moredowol trwes dauroig, See note on 1336 b ar and 
cp. 6 (4). 4. 1291 a 20 sqq., and see Bon. Ind. s.v. mpi» and 
Eucken, De Partic. Usu, p. 6. 

Al. &ad 13 miorods nai dauroig xal rots Ado efvar. Cp. 3. 13. 
1283 a 32 8q., Theogn. 69—72, and [ Xen.] Rep. Ath. 1. 5. 

22. xatayopedew followed by a gen. is rare. See Liddell and 
Scott. 

28. tpiroy 8 dSuvayia tév mpaypdtew, sc. cxonds dorw. Bonitz 
(Ind. rob 5) explains sé» sxpaypdrory aS=rov mpdrrew rd srodsrixd. 
"Advapia réy mpaypdrey appears to mean ‘ powerlessness for political 
action, not, I think, ‘a general incapacity for affairs’ (Welldon). 
A lack of material strength seems to be especially referred to. 
Cp. for the expression Top. 6. 6. 146b 1, dmvos dori» dévvapia 
ala6naews, and De Gen. An. 4. 6. 774b 35, 8a ray aduvapiay rov 
darpepesy. 
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BA, dmyerpet tots dBuvdros. Cp. Xen. Mem. 2. 3. 5, i am 


emtyeipoin rots aduvdrots ; | 
Gore ov8e tupawisa xataldew ph Suvduews Gwapyxodons. Di 
Chrysostom seems to have this before him in Or. 1. 64 R, a» 
duvardy modes re éfapety cai rupivvous avOpdhrovs maradvery xui sé 
nayraxov mpoorarresy xapis duvduews. , 
25. eis obs pev ody Spous—29. dpovecw is bracketed as an inter- 
polation by Schn. Cor. and Bekk.*, but Vahlen (Beitr. zu Aristo 
Poet. 4. 424), whom Sus. follows, remarks. as to this passage. 
‘hierin ich mich nicht entschliessen kann eine Interpolation x 
erkennen oder eine aus der Nachlassigkeit des Lehrvortns 
entstandene Wiederholung.’ The question is not free from dou, 
especially as a somewhat similar difficulty arises as to the recapit- 
lation in 3. 5. 1278 a 40 sqq. (see note on 1278 a 34). “Opo 
here = cxomovs, as in 5 (8). 7. 1342 b 33 (cp. 1342 b 17 9q.). 
ta BovdAfpata tav tupdvvey. Cp. 8 (6). 1. 13174 39, wri ben 
dftdpara (SC. rév Sypoxpariayv) xat ra fOn nai Sv epievrar A€yemer. 
80. 8c of (not xaf dv, as in 1313. 35), cp. 4 (7). EX. 43314 15 
&° Sy spérwr trcoverrnoovary, Demosth. in Lept. c. 100, and Menand 
Inc. Fab. Fragm. 11 (Meineke, Fragm. Com. Gr. 4. 234), 
whny & Te Tay wdyrwv advvaroy fy dpa 
eipeiy 8° ob rpérouv tis ov AUWHCeTAL. . 
In c. 6. 1305 a 37 Sq. we have, still more remarkably, dca dvo rposon 
rous havepwrdrovs. 

81. 6 8 drepos x.7.. For the phrase see note on 1297 b 18. 

84. obrw rijs rupavvi8es owrnpia rovetv adrhy Bacikixerrépay. Tour, 
not rd soteiw: see notes on 1330b 10, 1331b 28, and 12892 3 
Plato may perhaps have given this advice to Dionysius II through 
Dion (see note on 1313 2 34). 

36. rhy Sdvapw, ‘his power’: cp. c. 10. 1313a 12, cvap 
Tupayyexny. 

88. domwep iwé0eow, ‘as a fundamental postulate’ (cp. 3. 2 
1261 a 16 and 8 (6). 2. 1317 @ 40). 

39. ta Se Soxetv, sc. woety. For instance, the tyrant is to see 
to care for the public weal. 

40. mpé&rov pév rod BSoxeiv pportifew Tay xowdy «.t.A. The tyrant 
will thus seem to resemble a king (c. 10. 1311 a 2 sqq.: 3 7 
1279 a 33 8qq.). 

1814b. 1. pire 8aravdvra (els) Swpeds Toradras x.7t.A. Mire—re, ‘not ool 
not—but also’ (see notes on 1313 b 35 and 1272b 19). Forth 
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addition of «ls see critical note. For rowdéras ¢f’ ale see note on 
1266 b 36. For ra wiyOy yaderaivovery, where a neut. pl. substantive 
is followed by a plural verb, see Bon. Ind. 490 2 44 sqq. 

2. Stary dn” adrév pev .r.d. Trioxpes goes with AauSdveccw (Bon. 
Ind. 8.v. yAicxpos) Cp. Isocr. De Pace, § 91, rois 382 rupdvvocs os 
xabéornxe rois ray dAwv wévoe xal caxcis avrois Horas mapacKevdley, 
and °A@. Hod. c. 16. 1. 18 sqq. There may be a reminiscence here 
of some lines of Archilochus (Fragm. 142 .Bergk®, ap. Ael. Var. 
Hist. 4. 14), wodAdms ra xar’ Boddy perd woddey wévor cuvaxbérra 
xenuara, xard rip ‘Apyidoyxoy, els mépyns yuvaxds ivrepow xarappéovow. 
The conjunction in the passage before us of the three unpopular 
classes, éraipas £évos and rexviras, is significant. Hiero I of Syracuse 
was famed for his bounty (Ael. Var. Hist. 9. 1), and especially 
for his bounty to aliens (Pindar, Pyth. 3. 71 Bergk, feivors d¢ 
Gavyaords sarnp). Among the aliens favoured by tyrants would 
often be found poets and philosophers (Plato, Rep. 568 C: Athen. 
Deipn. 656 d). The reyviras would be of very various types; 
there would be not only practitioners of the fine arts but also 
cooks, physicians (Polycrates outbade Athens for the services of 
Democedes, Hdt. 3. 131), actors, dancers, makers of the remark- 
able dresses which tyrants loved to wear (Polyb. 6. 7. 7), and the 
whole tribe of craftsmen required for the outfit of a luxurious court. 
In addition to these there would be the reyvira: employed in the 
equipment of the tyrant’s army and fleet; thus we hear of Dionysius 
the Elder offering Swpeds peydAas trois xaracxevacacw Srda (Diod. 14. 
41. 4). Dionysius was no doubt munificent also to those who 
made the dies for his splendid coins, ‘ the finest of all the Syracusan 
coins both in gold and in silver’ (Head, Hist. Num. p. 184). 
Texviras are distinguished from aliens in the passage before us, but 
that many of them would be aliens we see from 3. 5. 1278 a 6 sqq. 
The rule of tyrants probably did much to add to the numbers of 
the metoeci in Greek States. The more luxurious they were, the 
more they would need the services of rexvira:, and therefore of 
metoeci and other aliens. 

5. Swep 48y werroufjxact twes toy tupdyver. Gelon (Diod. 11. 
26.5: Polyaen. Strateg. 1. 27.1), and Micythus of Rhegium (Diod. 
11.66). We read of Caligula in Sueton. Calig. c. 16, rationes imperii 
ab Augusto proponi solitas sed a Tiberio intermissas publicavit. 
Compare what Pliny tells us of Trajan in Paneg. c. 20, where he 
adds, adsuescat imperator cum imperio calculum ponere: sic exeat, 
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sic redeat, tamquam rationem redditurus; edicat quid absumpse: 
Ita fiet ut non absumat quod pudeat dicere. As to the use of & 
perfect with #87 see note on 13034 27. 

6. orw ydp dy rug Siocxay «7d. For the use Of dScouew ber 
without an expressed object see note on 13134 I. 

7. olxovdpog GAN’ 0d tépayvos, ‘a steward of the State and m 
a tyrant’: cp. 38, és éxirpowoy dvra cai pi) ripayvow, and 31315) 1. 
olxovdpoy «al Baciuxdy. A steward had to render an accou 
whereas a tyrant claimed to be dyvmevéuves (6 (4). KO. 12952 2; 
Olxovopixy dpyxn is for the advantage of the ruled (3. 6. x 2°78 b 37 sq4-. 

od Bei 82 GoPetoGar a.r.A. Giph. (p. 717) points out & 


similarity of the advice given by Maecenas to Augustus in Ds | 


Cass, 52. 34. 10. 

9. GANA toig y exrowiLouer tupdwos dwd tis olxelas ath 
For dAAa .. ye see note on 1311 Db 15. 'Exrowi{ew is not often use 
in this sense. Kal ovpdépe, ‘is expedient also’ as well as mgt 
Touro, i.e. the course just recommended, that of rendering an accom 
of receipts and expenditure. It is implied that the adoption of ths 
course would preclude the accumulation of a treasure. The firs 
thing a tyrant usually did was to amass a great treasure by cor 
fiscation and heavy taxation (Lucian, Cataplus, c. 8: Diod. 14. 95 
5: Isocr. Epist. 7. 1). Aristotle’s view was perhaps inherited by 
him from Dionysius the Elder (see the fragment of Theophrasis 
quoted above on 1313 b 22). 

lL, émrBetvro. See critical note. 

12. elot Se GoBepsrepor x.t.A. DoPepadrepor raw woderay, ‘more to be 
dreaded than the citizens,’ For the fear which tyrants felt of thos 
who guarded them and their treasure cp. Xen. Hiero, 1. 12 at 
6. 4,11: Isocr. De Pace, § 112, Hel. § 34: Polyaen. Strateg. 5 
2.4: Plut, De Mul. Virt. c. 15 sns#. Cp, also Hdt. 3. 61 si. 
Dionysius the Elder often left his brother Leptines in charge o 
Syracuse, and Dionysius the Younger trusted Philistus in the same 
way (Dio Chrys, Or. 73: 2. 389 R). 

14. éweira tds elopopads «.7.X., ‘next the tyrant should evidenly 
collect,’ etc. For ¢aiveoOa: with the participle see Bon, Ind. 808} 
40 8qq. PalvecOa recurs in 18, 23, 33, 39, 1315 a 21, bx (in ths 
last passage with the infin.). The tyrant must not only do ti 
things recommended but be seen to do them (cp, 22 sq). J 
collecting revenue only to the extent made necessary by the 
of the State he imitates the king (1315 b x sqq.). Peisistratus 's 
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made to represent himself as thus acting in a letter to Solon 
ascribed to him in Diog, Laert. 1. 53, dwdyes 8€ éxacros ’A@nvalwy rov 
atrot «Anpov Bexdrny, ovx enol, dAdd éwdbev Exras dvadoivy eis ve bvoias 
Onporedcis nal «6 ts AAO Trav cower xa) fy 6 wddrcuos Hpas KaraddBy. 

16. Sdws te «.7.X., ‘and broadly,’ i.e. not merely in respect of 
eisphorae and liturgies, but in his whole dealings with the revenue. 
Cp. 1315 b 2, uy odereptoriy GAN’ ewizporwor. So we read in Diod. 
8. 30. 1 of the kings of Cyrene after Battus I, rovs 3¢ dorepov dei 
tupayyixerepoy Suvacrevovras ¢f:dioronjoacba per ras 8nuoolas mpooddous, 
Gdsywpjoa: O8 ris mpds Td Beioy eboeBeias, Cp. Suidas s. v. Bacdela 
(quoted by Kaerst, Studien zur Entwickelung und theoretischen 
Begrtindung der Monarchie im Altertum, p. 60), dr: 4 BaaiXeia erjpa 
ré&v xoway, GAN’ ob rd Snjdowa ris Buowelas xrnpara, Ou ras é£ dvdyans 
cal pe UBpews eiompdgeas Sonep ruparymads dxodacias puceiv dei, rds de 
civ Adyp xa pirrarbpurrig rev ciohopay drarncas Somep xndeporiay siyav. 
A treasurer of public funds demands no more than the require- 
ments of the State oblige him to demand and makes his demands 
in a considerate way. . 

18, xal daiverOa: ph xadrerdy dAAd. cepvdy, Tyrants were often 
xaAreroi: Arcesilaus II of Cyrene was called 6 xaderds (Plut. De 
Mul. Virt. c. 25 smr¢.). As to Dionysius the Elder we read in Plut. 
Non posse suaviter vivi secundum Epicurum, c. 6, dAd' ef jt) petfor, 
obk ddarréy ye To xaxdv hy *AOnvaioss ) Aaxdpous, kal Supaxovcias 4 Asove- 
giov xadenérns, ifrep abrois éxeivots* rapdrrovres yap érapdrrovro, xat 
reiperOa Karis mpoceddxay éx tov mpoadixeiy nal Avyalverbat rovs wpoer~ 
tuyxavovras. It is implied in Isocr. Epist. 7. 2 that Clearchus, the 
founder of the tyranny at the Pontic Heracleia, was dvcxodos «at 
xakerés. As to Alexander of Pherae see Xen. Hell. 6. 4. 35: 
Pelopidas, we read in Plut. Pelop. c. 26, dresparo rév ’AAdtavdpor 
wouiy éx rupdyvov mpaov Epyovra rois Oercadois xal »éyipov. Compare 
also [Heraclid. Pont.] De Rebuspubl. c. 32, év KehadAnvia Hpopri- 
gov vids éxpdrnoe Kai yahends hy, and what Thucydides says of the 
xakerdérms of the Lacedaemonian Pausanias, when he was suspected 
of aiming at tyranny (Thuc. 1. 130. 2). Zey»drns, on the other hand, 
is characteristic of a king (Plut. Demetr. c. 2, Bacadtx} ceprdrs : 
De aud. poet. c, 8. 26 E, ceprdrepos nal BariAuxerepos). Isocrates had 
already given similar advice to Nicocles, tyrant of Salamis (Ad 
Nicocl. § 34). 

19. én 8é torodrovy «7.4. Some tyrants sought to inspire fear 
in those who came in contact with them, for instance Clearchus of 

Hha 
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Heracleia on the Euxine, of whom we read in Memnon (ap. Phot. 
Biblioth, Cod. 224. p. 222 b 19 Bekk.), éfahAdrrew 3¢ nal rovs xycrawas 
éxi rd poBepdy re xal dSpdrepor. Thucydides (6. 55. 3) speaks of ro 
Eixnbes rois woAiras poSepéy Of Hippias. Kings, on the other hand, 
are algoio: (Plato, Rep. 390 E:: cp. Dio Chrys. Or. 1. 51 R, robs dé 
spoowsras (SC. rp Barrel) nal dpavras ob Zewdngis old péBos, GAN’ 
aldds Swewot, word xpetrrov xalloyupérepoy GdéBov). Pindar had praised 
Xenocrates, brother of Theron tyrant of Agrigentum, because he 
was aldcios dorois duel (Isthm. 2. 37): compare a saying of 
Pittacus (ap. Stob. Floril. 48. 47), gros & 6 Usrraxds (fy evdapoviar 
dpxovros vopifew), el roves imyxdous 6 dpyey wapaccevdcese hoBeiobes py) 
abrdy, GAN’ Grép avrod, and one of Cheilon (ibid.), teraros 3 5 XeDav 
ere, xdAAoTow elvas Baciiea roy p%) pdvou rod hoSepdy elvas hpovriforra. 
Cp. also Plut. Apophth. Lac. Polydor. 4. 231 F. Isocrates had 
said much the same thing as is here said by Aristotle (De Antid. 
§ 122: Ad Nicotl. § a3: Evag.§ 45), and a dictum of Epicurus 
ran (Usener, Epicurea, Fragm. 537), ox ore dpoSor elvar poSepdy 
gawdzerov. For the contrast of aldés and dos cp. Probl. 11. §3. 
905 25 8qq., Plato, Euthyphro 12 B-C and Laws 886 A (with 
Stallbaum’s note): see also Pol. 4 (7). 12. 1331 a 41, where 
genuine aldés is connected with 6 ra» éhevdépar PdBos. 

21. Gvra edxarappévyrov, ‘if he is contemptible.’ 

nay ph tév Die dperov dmpdrecay worjira. Isocrates had 
said to Nicocles, tyrant of Salamis in Cyprus (Ad Nicocl. § 11), de 
évOvupovpevoy xp) wportxaw riv vovy, Gras écovrep rais Tysais TOY dAdey 
wpodxers, roouuroy kal rais dperais avray dices, 

22. dra rijs wodeptatis (sc. dperzs). As to moAquays see critical 
note. For the connexion of military and tyrannical tendencies see 
Plato, Soph. 222 C and Laws 831 E sq. Isocrates had already 
advised Nicocles, woAquxds pty iobs vais dwotripas cal rais mapacxevais 
(Ad Nicocl. § 24), and we read of the good tyrant Timotheus 
of Heracleia on the Euxine, od psy dAAd ydp cai spice rds moAqueds 
ray spafeer dvdpelws epépero (Memnon ap. Phot. Biblioth. Cod. 224. 
p. 223 b 19 Bekk.). 

28. dx 8 «.7.., ‘and further not only should he himself mani- 
festly avoid outraging any of the ruled, whether boy or girl, but also 
the men connected with him.’ For pi) daiverbas i8pif{ovra see note 
on 1261 a 9g sqq., ov daiverat avpBaivov. Dionysius the Elder 
sharply reproved his son Dionysius for seducing the wife of a free- 
man (Plut. Reg. et Imp. Apophth. Dionys. Sen. 3. 175 D 8q.). We 
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read of Cato the Censor in Plut. Marc. Cato, c. 10, od dyer 8’ airdy, 
GANA Kal rovs rept abrdy épdharre xabapots wavris Ajuparos: cp. (with 
Giph.) Cic. Epist. ad Quint. Fratrem, 1. 1. 3. 10. Cp. also Tac. 
Agric. c. 19, a se suisque orsus primum domum suam coercuit, 
quod plerisque haud minus arduum est quam provinciam regere. 

26. és nal 81d yuvaixdy GBpecs x.r.A. Giph. refers to Dio Cass, 
60. 8. 4, ravra per ody abrov tre rov KAaviiow epya fy xa i’ drdvrey 
émyveiro’ érpdyOn 84 xat GX’ arra rére, oby dpoudrpowa, tnd te raév 
éferevbipey avrot nai bwd rijs yuvaixis Otadeplas Meooahims. Contrast 
the account given in Plin. Paneg. c. 83 8q. of the beasing of Trajan’s 
wife and sister. 

28. wepi re tag dwokadcas tag copanxds x.t.d. Pittacus had 
advised Periander of Corinth pi) peOvoxerOas pydé ropdlas, iv’, pn, py 
yrocbis olos dy rvyxdves, ddd’ obx oloe wpoaworg (Athen. Deipn. 427 e). 
Aristotle probably remembers the habits and fate of the younger 
Dionysius, of whom it was recorded in the Zvpaxoetey Todtreia 
ascribed to his pen, that he was sometimes drunk for ninety days 
together (Athen. Deipn. 435 e: Plut. Dion, c. 7). According to 
[ Plato, | Epist. 3. 315 B he addressed the Delphic Apollo thus, 

xaipe xal Hodpevow Bicrov didow{e rupayvov, 

Nicocles, tyrant of Salamis in Cyprus, is also probably referred to, 
for we read of his competition in luxury with Strato, king of Tyre, in 
Theopomp. Fragm. 126 (Miller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 1. 299), where 
Theopompus says of both in words which recall the passage before 
us, dowotdaf{oy S¢ Soxeiy eddaiszoves elva: kal paxaproi, The phrase 
cidaipov xal paxdpios indicates the height of felicity: it is used of the 
gods (4 (7). 1. 1323 b 34: Eth. Nic. ro. 8 1178b 9) and of 
tyrants (Plato, Rep. 344 Bsq.). Cp. also Plato, Rep. 354 A, Laws 
718 Betc. Warnings against drinking continued for many days 
together would not be thrown away on Alexander (Aelian, Var. 
Hist. 3. 23). ‘Diocletian flattered himself that an ostentation of 
splendour and luxury would subdue the imagination of the multi- 
tude’ (Gibbon, Decline and Fall, c. 13: vol. ii, p. 166, ed. 1812). 
For rodvavrioy woceiy 9 viv (‘as it is’) rods ray rupdyrey rowiow Cp. 
(with Vahlen, Beitrage zu Aristot. Poet. 4. 422 sq.) Anal. Post. 1. 
17. 80 b 36, Anwréa: yap évavrins } ws fxovow al mporaces: cp. also 
Pol. 8 (6). 5. 1320 @ 29 sqq. 

82. Oaupdowor. So ll, except a correction in P® which is of 
no authority: Gavpd{eow Bekk.* Sus. ‘MS, evidence apart, davyd- 
(wow Seems much more natural than davpdowou, for Aristotle would 
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naturally speak of a lasting state of admiration, but the aorist my 
be used here of the entrance upon a state, like éddpoyeou, 1 e. “th: 
they may conceive, be struck with, admiration ”’ (Richards). 

38. perprd{ew roig rovodrog. Peisistratus perpies ¢xpiyro mi 
ysovais (Theopomp. Fragm. 147: Miiller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 1. 303), 
and we read of Jason, tyrant of Pherae, in Xen. Hell 6. 1. 16, a 
py éyxpareorarés y éoriv be éyé olda raw wepi rd ciepsa Hoover Sor 
obde dua ravra doyxodiay Eyes vd x) wparrew adel ro dedpevor. 

36. tobvarrioy te wowntéoy x.1.d. takes up rovvavriow woseiy, 28. 

tev wddas heyOdvrev refers to 1313 b 18-25. See note om 
1313 a 39. A tyrant builds and adorns a city in order to make | 
his subjects poor, an exirpowos with a view to their well-being. | 

38. dn 82 ra wpds Tods Geods «.7.A. In honouring the gos | 
and men of merit the tyrant imitates the king: cp. Dio Chrys. 0r. 
1. 49 R, where Dio Chrysostom says of the king, perhaps with th 
passage before us in his memory, gore 89 spéror pév Cede emipedyt 001 
Td Saipdmow wporipéiy ... pera O¢ rots Geovs avOpawer éwtpeXeirai, Tye 
pév cal dypraw rovg dyabous, endéuevos 8¢ xdvrav. Some tyrants had 
been wanting in reverence for the gods, for instance the tyrants of 
Cyrene after Battus I (Diod. 8. 30. 1), and Dionysius the Eider 
(Diod. 14. 67. 4 and 69. 2: [Aristot.] Oecon. 2. 1353 b 20 544, 
1349 b 33 sqq.: yet Dionysius built some temples, Diod. 15. 13-5: 
and sent offerings to Delphi and Olympia, Diod. 16. 57). Cypselus 
(Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 1. 641) and Peisistratus (ibid. 2. 343 54%) 
followed a very different policy. Alexander of Pherae paid special 
reverence to the Dionysus of Pagasae (Head, Hist. Num. p. 261). 
Maecenas in Dio Cass. 52. 36. 1 gives Augustus the same advice 25 
Aristotle gives the tyrant here, According to Machiavelli (Princ, 
c. 18) ‘a prince should take the greatest care to look and to speak 
as if he were the incarnation of pity, good faith, humanity, integnty, 
and religion.’ 

89. irrép te yap x.r.d. Cp. Xen. Cyrop. 8. 1. 25, mpos dé rovres 
edoyifero ds el wdvres of xowives OeoreBeis elev, Frrov ay avrovs che 
wept re GAAnAove drdoude rt woveiy nat wept davrov, and Trag. Gr. Fragm- 
Adesp. 494 Nauck, ed. a, | 


ovdels wrapavopay pds Geovs éxéyyvos. 


1815 a. 1. rdv &pyovra. We expect rovs dpyovras, but variations in number 
of this kind are not rare in Aristotle’s writings: see Vahlen on Pott 
4. 1448.D 7. 
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2. nat érBoudedovory frrov«.t.A. Cp. Hom. Il. 17. 98 5q., Aesch. 
Sept. c. Theb. 596, deads 8s Geots c¢8et, and Pindar, Fragm. 209, 
tov pév Gedy dvdpa re plow (Ge—) 
tworptoc at, 
Cp. also Plut. Timol. c. 16 sub fin., Diod. 14. 69. 2, and Lucian, Dial. 
Mort. 14. 1, where Alexander says to his father in defence of his 
claim to be the son of Ammon, oddele érs avbiotaro oldépevn Oe 
pdxerOa, Sore pov éxpdrovy atréy. Dionysius the Elder was pro- 
bably plotted against all the more because of his acts of sacrilege 
and impiety. 

4. rods te dyabods wepi Te yryvopdvous u.1.X., i.e. skilled in the 
arts of peace or war, in oratory or in philosophy (cp. Xen. Cyneg. 
I. 14, éyévovro kal réyvas nal Adyous «al rod¢uous dyabo!). The honours 
referred to would consist in social precedence, a place at the tyrant’s 
table, rich dresses, etc. (Xen. Cyrop. 8. 2. 2 sqq.: 8. 3.3: 8.6.11). 
We read of the Persian king in Xen. Oecon. 4. 15, pact d¢ ries, Ey 
5 Lwxpdarns ... xal Grav dapa 8:8 Bacirevs, mpwroy pév eloxadeiy rovs 
mokeuep ayabovs yeyorsras . . . Sevrepow 84 rovs xaracxevd{ovras ras xépas 
dpsora xai dvepyovs raotvrras x.7.A. Cp. also Hdt. 3. 154 and 7. 135, 
and Xen. Cyrop. 8. 4.5. It was thought kingly to honour men of 
merit (Dio Chrys. Or. 1. 49 R, quoted above on 1314 b 38): 
tyrants were often jealous of such men and ungrateful to them ; 
thus we read in Plut. De tranq. an. c. 12, Asoviotos 6 speoBirepos od 
Hyara peporos dy ray rére rupdyvwr, GAN’ sre Dirokévov rou mourov ph} 
BéAroy woe, pyde srepinw dv rep dcareyerGar UAdrapos, dppodeis cal 
napofuvbeis, roy pew ele rds Aaroulas dvéBade (évéBade?), roy 3 arédoro 
wéuypas eis Atyway.. Memnon (ap. Phot. Biblioth. Cod. 224. p. a22 b 
21 sq. Bekk.) calls Clearchus, tyrant of Heracleia on the Euxine, 
mpds rovs evepyéras axaptoroy (cp. Aesch. Prom. Vinct. 221 sqq.), and 
Pindar (Pyth. 3. 71 Bergk) is careful to speak of Hiero as ov 
dbovewy dyadois (cp. Isocr. Evag. § 43, rovs xpnorovs repay, and Plato, 
Laws 694 B). Peisistratus paid great honour to Solon (Plut. 
Solon, c. 31). Philip of Macedon, on the other hand, is described 
by Demosthenes (Ol. 2. 18) as jealous of his most efficient officers. 
Maecenas in Dio Cass. 52. 34. 9 gives Augustus similar advice to 
that given to tyrants here, and we read of Augustus in Suet. Aug. 
c. 38, nec parcior in bellica virtute honoranda super triginta duci- 
bus iustos triumphos et aliquanto pluribus triumphalia ornamenta 
decernenda curavit. Pliny (Paneg. c. 44) perhaps has the passage 
before us in his memory when he says of Trajan, eadem quippe sub 
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principe virtutibus praemia quae in libertate, nec bene factis tantum 
ex conscientia merces. 

6. xal rag pévy rouadras mupds a.t., ‘honours of the kind jest 
mentioned,’ i.e. honours paid to men of merit. This advice, as Giph 
points out, is borrowed from Xen. Hiero, 9. 3, ¢yd odw Gypi obs 
dpxovrs +d pew row dxttyans Sedpevoy Dow spocranréoy elvas meda{en, 
vd 82 ra BOAa awokkdéva: 80 abvou wonrécv. Maecenas in Dio Cas 
52. 31. 4 gives similar advice to Augustus, and Machiavelli (Princ, 
c. 19) recommends princes to leave odious functions (‘cose d 
carico’) to others and to reserve acts of grace (‘quelle di grazie) 
for themselves. 

7. &e évdper, dpydvrey nai Sixacmpler, ‘by the agency of others, 
magistrates and lawcourts’ For the epexegesis of érépee by 
apxévrey nai dixarrnplew cp. 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 35, pddeora pew wavres, 
éxxdjolay duarripia dpyés, and Athen. Deipn. 2x f, dwd wodse ti 
srelous (xujous dépew), épBarnpiove nai xopevrimds. Sus. following 
Oncken brackets dpyderey xai duxacrnpier, but Welldon righty 
abstains from following him in this. Cp. 8 (6). 8. 1322 a 8 sq, 
where the distribution of ungracious functions between magistrates 
and dicasteries is recommended. 

8. nowh 82 guraxh wdons povapyiag wr. Cp. c. 10. 131238 
sqq. and c. 8. 1308b 10 sqq. Aristotle probably thinks th! 
Astyages and Amadocus would have been wiser if they had no 
heaped greatness on one person. Philip of Macedon made boi 
Parmenio and Antipater great, and Alexander exalted no one 
his generals above the rest. 

10, day 8 dpans.d. Cp. c. 10. 13128 37 qq. It may be silt 
to make a Burghley great but not an Essex. 

For pi to... . . ye see critical note on 1308 b 15. 

18. nfy ris Suvdpeds xd. Cp.c. 8. 1308b 15 sq. Aristotle 
is perhaps thinking of the sudden removal of Dion from power by 
Dionysius II. Contrast the way in which the emperor Alexander 

Severus dealt with Epagathus, the principal leader in the mutiny 
the praetorian guards which ended in the murder of Ulpa 
Epagathus ‘was removed from Rome by the honourable emphy- 
ment of prefect of Egypt; from that high rank he was gently 
degraded to the government of Crete; and when at length bis 
popularity among the guards was effaced by time and absent, 
Alexander ventured to inflict the tardy but deserved punishmet 
of his crimes’ (Gibbon, Decline and Fall, c. 6). The story 
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Carmagnola illustrates Aristotle’s counsel. Carmagnola had been 
made great by Filippo Maria Visconti, duke of Milan, but his 
greatness at length aroused the duke’s jealousy. The duke 
removed him from the government of Genoa with the result that 
Carmagnola entered the service of Venice (H. F. Brown, Venice, 
p. 284). Wallenstein, suddenly dismissed by the emperor Ferdi- 
nand II, intrigued with Gustavus Adolphus (Gardiner, Thirty 
Years’ War, p. 141). Napoleon’s dismissal of Talleyrand from 
the office of High Chamberlain and the insults by which it was 
accompanied had ultimately important consequences, though they 
were long delayed (Chancellor Pasquier’s Memoirs, Eng. Trans., 
vol. i. pp. 380-383). . 

13. The fem. form d@péos is rare. 

14. wdons SBpews. Under the head of ofp fall, in addition 
to the two kinds here specified, verbal and other insults and 
arrogant outrages of all sorts. 

15. wapd wdoas, ‘above all others.’ Eucken (Praepositionen, 
p. 61) compares Hist. An. 8. 19. 6028 12, cupdépes 8¢ rvis xopaxlvors 
és elweiy mapa robs Ddovus ly bis rd abypedn piddoy ray dréy. Cp. also - 
Plato, Rep. 424 B, rapa sdvra abrd puddrrec. 

Tis Te els Td cdpara [xoddoews]. See critical note. For the 
phrase tBpis els ra capara cp. Demosth. c. Mid. c. 179, swoAAd yap 
mpos Td pi) Td capa exacror UBpifecOas weroijxacy ol rdpor, 

17. For the distinction between éAryepla els ra xphpara and 
ddtyepia elg driplay cp. c. 8. 1308 a 9 sq. The latter phrase 
evidently includes both the infliction of bodily punishment in a spirit 
of outrage and 4 mpos ry HAcciaw dysdia, The word ddcyepia here 
takes the place of d@pis, but it is properly a wider term (Rhet. 2. 2. 
1378 b 13 8qq.). For ddtyepia els rd yxpypara cp. Demosth. 
Or. 38. in Nausim. c. 21, réy els ypnpara yryvopévey adanpdter. 
For of emexeis rév dvOpanev see note on 1281 b 10. 

20. 4 rag peév xoddows x.1.A., ‘or manifestly to inflict the punish- 
ments which he inflicts in a paternal spirit.’ The tyrant Alexander 
of Pherae is described in Plut. Pelop. c. 29 as inflicting punishment 
in sport (see J. A. Symonds, Renaissance in Italy—Age of the 
Despots, p. 138, for an account of the similar atrocities practised 
by Giovanni Maria Visconti). Aristotle has especially in view the 
treatment of Smerdis by Penthilus and of Decamnichus by Archelaus 
(c. ro. 1311 b 28 sqq.). Isocrates had already given tyrants similar 
advice (Ad Nicocl. § 23, cp. Evag. § 43, vopiues 8¢ rove dfayaprévras 
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xodd{er), It will be observed that Aristotle’s counsel refers only 
to the punishment of Adriano, though he might well have extended 
it to punishment in general. 

23. Sdws 8d, ‘and broadly,’ i.e. in whatever way the apparen! 
slight may have been inflicted, whether in connexion with punist- 
ment or duAia or other matters. Philip of Macedon did endeavour 
to conciliate Pausanias in the way which Aristotle recommenss, 
but without success (Diod. 16. 93. 9). See note on r3g11b I. 

24. tév émyetpodvrey dal thy rod odpatos iapGopdy. For tik 
use of ¢érf with the acc. in Aristotle’s writings to express the end 
or aim, cp. 4 (7). 14. 1333 b 39 sq., and see Eucken, Praepositionen, 
p. 58, where De Part. An. 3. 1. 6614 36, rots sé» ody GAAas 7 1H 
ddévrayv hicis cow} pev éxi ry ths rpopijs épyaciay brdpyes, is quoted 
among other passages. See also Bon. Ind. 268 b 59 sqq. 

28. 4 abrods 4 dv xyBdpevor ruyydvoucw. Decamnichus, Cr- 
taeas, Pausanias belong to the former category, Aristogeiton and 
the two regicides of Aenus to the latter. For the phrase cp. Rhet 
2. 4. 1381 a 12 and 2. 6. 1383b 19. 

80. “HpdxAecros. Heraclit. Fragm. 105 (Bywater). There 
a tacit allusion to the saying in Plato, Laws 863 B, 6 Oupés, dvop 
cai dvcpaxov aria dumepuxds, and Rep. 375 B (quoted in note on 
1328a 6). Cp. also Seneca, Epist. 4, quisquis vitam suam cor- 
tempsit tuae dominus est. For wuyxjs dveioda cp. Xen. Cyrop. 3.1. 
36, xdy ris Wuyas mpialuny Gore pywore Aarpevoat ravryy, and Eunp. 
Med. 915 Bothe, 967 Dindorf, 


trav & cyay naisev dvyas 
Wuxis ay ddrakaiped’, ob xpvcot povor. 


838. pddtotra pev dudordpous x.t.A. This is the case in a tie 
kingship (c. 10. 1310 b 40 sqq.). So we read of Darius in Plato, 
Laws 695 D, quiriay ropi{er xal xowwwviay sao Iépoas, papa: a 
Swpeais roy Ilepody dijpov mpocayépevos. Peisistratus succeeded (0 
a large extent in winning the good will of both classes (’A@. Io. 
c. 16. 1. 36 sqq.). When inc. 10, 13114 18 sqq. tyranny is described 
as making war on the ype, Aristotle is no doubt referring to 
the policy usually adopted by tyrants, though it was not the only 
policy open to them. 

84. nai rods drépous bwd tév drépww dbixcioGas pySdr. Supply & 
riyv apxnw (‘as a consequence of his rule’), which is common to 
both clauses, though it is placed in the first. The same things 
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often noticeable in Thucydides: see Classen’s Thucydides, ed. 2, - 
Einleitung, p. lxxxv. 

35. dSwérepo: 8’ Gv Gow xpeitrous «.t.A. This is in accordance 
with the principle laid down in c. 9. 1309b 16 sqq. Euripides 
had placed in the mouth of one of his characters (Fragm. 171), 

dei rotos woAdois roy rupayvoy dvddvew, 
Dionysius the Elder sought to win the many (Diod. 14. 70. 3), and 
Machiavelli (Discorsi, 1. 40) advises tyrants always to make the 
people their friends. Gelon, on the other hand, seems to have 
favoured the rich (Hdt. 7. 156). 

rodrous iious pddtora woretoOa: ris dpxfis. Cp. Diod. 18. 8. 2, 
dua 8é BovAduevos Exew dv exdotn méAec wodAovs ious rais edvoias mpds 
TOUS vewrepiopous Kal Tas drooTdces Tey “EAAnvey, 

36. Gy dwdpf) roéro toig wpdypacw, ‘if their good will and 
support are given to his interests.’ For rots spdypacw, cp. I. 11. 
1259a 30 sq. and Demosth. c. Anistocr. cc. 127-8, ra ScAimmov 
mpaypara, ra KepooSderrov mpadypara. 

87. oUre 8ovhwv dreuOdpwory . . . odre SAW wapaiperw. Tyrants 
often set slaves free in order to add them to their body-guard 
(Plato, Rep. 567 E). We hear of this being done by Aristodemus 
of Cumae (Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 7. 8): compare what we read of 
Dionysius the Elder in Diod. 14. 58. 1 and of Clearchus of Heracleia 
on the Euxine in Justin, 16. 5. 2. Cp. also Aristot. Fragm. 356. 
1538a 24 sqq. Xenophon (Hiero, 6. 5) had put in the mouth 
of Hiero a complaint that the tyrant’s position left him no choice 
but to set slaves free. Aristotle here tacitly replies to this remark 
and contends that the tyrant is not obliged either to do this or 
to disarm the citizens. Success in conciliating both rich and 
poor, however, does not seem to have enabled Peisistratus to 
dispense with the latter measure (’A@. Tod. c. 15. 1. 13 8q.: c. 16. 
]. 36 sqq.), though we do not hear of his freeing slaves. Aristotle 
may possibly have before him the example set by Cleommis 
tyrant of Methymna (Isocr. Epist. 7. 8 sq.). In [Demosth.] De 
Foed. cum Alex. c. 15, 8ovAwy dreAevOepaoas éni vewrepiopp are 
grouped with yjs dva8acpoi and xpea» droxonsal and other similar 
measures. 

88. ixavdy ydp «r.A. For iaxés followed by Sore cp. Plato, 
Laws 875 A, and see Stallbaum on Polit. 295 A. The subject 
of xpeirrovs eivas appears to be ‘those attacked.’ Tj dvrdue, ‘his 
power.’ 


1315 b. 
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L. olxovépor nai Baeviixde. See note on 1314 b 7. 

2. ph odereporhy add” dwitpowor. See note an 1314) 16 
The ésispoxes administers for the benefit not of himself bat « 
another (Magn. Mor. 1. 35. 1198 b 12 sqq.). Compare Sparta — 
Hadrianua, c. 8, et in contione et in senatn saepe dixit (Hadnans} 
ita se rem publicam gesturum ut sciret populi rem esse, nx 
propriam. 

nal rag perpiérntas Tod Biow Sidxew, ph ras SwepPelds, 1+. 
moderation in pleasures (1314 b 28 sqq.) and in expenditure 
them and on gifts (1314 b 1 sqq.) and buildings (1314 b 36599) 
Cp. 5 (8). 7. 1342D 34, éwel rd pdoow péy vee UnepBodéy exane 
xal xpipas Suscew hayés, We read of the well-known physica 
Mnesitheus (see note on 1335 41) in a fragment of the Siwzpofe 
of Alexis (Meineke, Fragm. Com. Gr. 3. 481), 

MonolOeos ydp Gnas sei 
Geiyer dxdvrav ris twepBodas del, 
so that the principle had found its way into medicine. 

8. dru 82 rods dy yrupinous xaoprciv, rods 82 wodAods Sypeye 
yeiy. The difference between eabop:rciy and Sqpayeyeis is illustracé 
by ’A6, Hod. c. 16, Where we read of Peisistratus, ¢SovAcvre yep = 
1éy yrepiver cal ray [Sqpolrimmy ol wodAol? robs péy yap rais dpdias 
rods 3¢ rais ele rd Ta Boybeias mpolojiryero (cp. Plato, Laws 6952. 
xphpacs Kai Sapeais riv Lepowy dijpov rpocayépevos). Aristotle dot 
not advise the tyrant xaOopsAciy rovs woddovs, ‘to win the maby 
by daily companionship’; he must win them by benefactons 
(c. 12. 1315 b 17 8q.). Dionysius the Elder Aravbpesoes Ady 
xpnoduevos xabopires rd wnOn, nai rds pév Swpeais érfpa, rends d4 exi rt 
evocina rapehdpBave (Diod. 14. 70. 3), but companionship of ths 
kind is not what Aristotle recommends to the tyrant. 

5. thy dpxdy elvas xaddlw «rd. Cp. 1. 5.12548 258qq. The 
was the aim of Hipparchus according to [Plato,] Hipparh 
228 C, raira 8° dwoles BovAdpevos wadevay ravs sroNtras, iva do Bedriore 
atraw Apyot, obx oldpevos Seiv obderi cocpias pboveiv, Ere dy xadés * 


7. @dd wal thy dpxdy x1. The correspondence should b 
noted between 5-7, 17 dpxjy elva: xadAlo, and pyde pacrouperer | ra 
oBotpevoy Karedciy On the one hand, and 7-10, ri apy? eb 
woAvypomerépay and ére 8 abrov x.7.A. on the other. For the awkward 
repetition of rj» dpxiw see critical note on 1319a 33. Ther : 
more excuse for it than for the iteration in [Xen.] Rep, Ath. 3. 1 
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dy ovdeu§ yp wide rd Bédrioroy ebvovy dori rg diye, GAAS vd Kdscoror 
€v éxdorn dori sddes eBvovy rq dnpy. 

8. in B adriv BtaxeioGar xr’. Plato had said of the tyrant 
in Rep. 580 A, dodyrn nal elvas wal rt paddov ylyveaOat aire  xpérepor 
dea rw doxyw Pbovepg, aricre, ddlxe, apie, dvocig, cal wdons «axias 
wravdoxei re xal tpodei. Isocrates, on the other hand, had claimed in 
Hel. § 34 that Theseus dre8afer dre fgdtds dorw ya rupavvey cai 
pnddr xcipow dtaxeicbas ra» ¢£ toov wodsrevoueror, Aristotle agrees 
rather with Isocrates than with Plato. 

9. The phrase (StaxcioGa:) 4pixpyoroy Svra is a remarkable one, 
and I have not noticed any parallel to it. 

11. [Kafrox—89. wavrehds]. I follow Sus. in bracketing this C. 12, 
passage. See Sus, Note 1745. As Spengel (Aristot. Studien, 
3- 63) has already pointed out, the reference to oligarchy seems 
quite out of place in a part of the Book which is concerned with 
monarchies only. Nothing further, indeed, is said on the subject 
of oligarchy. Again, it is implied in 11, macép réy wodirecdy, that 
tyranny is a constitution, whereas (with the one exception of c. 10. 
1312 & 39 8q.) monarchies are distinguished from constitutions 
throughout the Book. Sus.? remarks in Note 1756 on the omission 
of any reference to the tyranny of Dionysius I and his successors 
at Syracuse, which lasted (with a break under Dion and Callippus) 
fifty-seven or fifty-eight years, but neither is there any reference to 
the tyranny of Heracleia on the Euxine, which was founded by 
Clearchus in B.c. 364 and lasted till B. c. 285 (Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 
2. 190), so that at the time at which the Politics was written it had 
already lasted more than thirty years. Nor is anything said about 
the tyranny of Pherae, which seems to have been founded by Lyco- 
phron towards the end of the fifth century s.c. (Diod. 14. 82. §) 
and which lasted till s.c. 352 (Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 11, 13). It 
is hardly likely that Aristotle would have omitted to take these 
tyrannies into account, though we can understand the omission 
of semi-Oriental tyrannies like those of Cyprus and of tyrannies 
like those of Cyrene and Panticapaeum, which might be regarded 
as kingships. As to the short duration of tyrannies cp. Isocr. 
Epist. 4. § 6 and Ael. Var. Hist. 6. 13. Some Greek oligarchies 
lasted a long time; that of Corinth, for instance, lasted (with 
a break of five years in 3. c. 392-387) from B.c. §83 till long after 
the Politics was written (Gilbert, 2. 90). 

12. whetoroy yap dydvero xpévev «.1.A. Busolt (Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 
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1. 661. 4) takes the tyranny of the Orthagoridae to have ks 
from about s.c. 665 to an uncertain date in the sixth cent. 
probably several years later than s.c. 576 or 572 (p. 666 sc. 
Cp. Strabo, p. 382, érupamiiy 33 (j) Buvie) wretoraw poor, di 
det rots rupdyvous émuucig GvSpas oxen. As Eatom remarks, tx — 
Delphic oracle had predicted for this tyranny a duration of: 
hundred years (Diod. 8. 24). For sicioros ¢yévero xpdeos, cp. ‘sf 
lov. C. 44 intt., nai oix gorw obre wrelo xpévoy oGre Sis rév ate 
yevér Oa (Sc. éxtordrny). 

18. 4 trav "OpSaydpou waiSer xai abrol “OpSayspou. ‘These wort: 
imply, as Busolt points out (Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 1. 664. 4), that te 
tyrants of Sicyon after Orthagoras were his sons, whereas, accordin 
to Hdt. 6. 126, Andreas, who is thought to be identical wi 
Orthagoras, was the great-grandfather of Cleisthenes, the tyrant c! 
Sicyon, See note on 1316 a 29. Busolt prefers the accout 
of Herodotus, as he does not think it likely that a tyranny of two 
generations only can have lasted a hundred years. 

14. rovrou 8 airvov x.7.d. Those who assailed tyrannies wert 
commonly influenced by feelings of hatred or contempt (c. 1c. 
1312 b 17 sqq.), and the Orthagoridae could be neither hated ner 
despised. They courted their subjects, and one of them at anv 
rate, Cleisthenes, was formidable in war; and the fact that they 
exercised their power for the most part in subordination to the 
laws would tend to assimilate it to that of a king (6 (4} 1 

1295 a 9 sqq.) and to make it more durable. 

17, Tats dwpedeiars eSnpaydyou, ‘they courted their subjects 
by their acts of attention. Cp. Isocr. Hel. § 37, 19 péw efovw 
rupayyay, rais & ebepyecias Squaywyov, and °A@. Hod, c. 16, 1. 37, ™ 
d¢ rais eis rd (81a Bonbelass polo jizyero. 

18. Adyerat yoiv KAcoOdvns ... ds dorepdvwoery. For the 0 
struction cp. Xen. De Vect. 1. 1, éred 8¢ ray "AOnwnoe spocorqcie 
eAdyovrs vives aos yrynoxoves péy rd Sixasoy x.t.d. 

tev dwonpivavra tis vinyns aéréy, The construction in Lycurg. ¢ 
Leocr. c. 149, rov Acwxpdrous drovnge{suevov Odvaroy, or in Pol. 5 (8): 
6. 1341 a 26, xades dwedoxiyacay abrod ol mpérepor ry xpyow & 1 
veov xal ray edevOépor, is not quite similar, and I have not ‘ot happened 
to meet with an exact parallel to this use of doxpivey, 

19. évvor 8 elxdva x.t.. If Cleisthenes placed in the agora, * 
allowed to be placed there, a statue of the judge who refused hum 
the victory, this would be to do him a still greater honour th 
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crowning him:.cp. Deinarch. c. Demosth, c. 101, mepuei8es airov dy 
Th} Gyopg xadxovy orabévra kal ris ev mpuramip oirncews KeKowernxdra 
rois ‘Apposiov xa) "Aptoroyeirovos droydvos, and Rhet. 1. 9. 1368 a 16 
sqq. For rév dy 19 ayopG xaOnpevoy cp. Paus. 2. 20, I, dyaApa xaOnpevor 
Ass Mearxiov, and 9. 2. 7. 

21. dact 82 nai Meoiorparoy x... “Yeropeivas is probably ‘to be 
taken closely with the participle: see Liddell and Scott’ (Richards). 
For the fact cp. ’A@, Hod. c. 16 and Plut. Solon, c. 31, where we 
learn that the charge was one of homicide and that the accuser 
was afraid to appear. Compare as to Augustus Suet. Aug. c. 56, 
and as to Trajan Plin. Paneg. c. 36. 

22. Seutrépa Se wept Képwlov 4 tév KupeAcddv. The term 
Cypselidae, as here used, seems to include Cypselus. Busolt (Gr. 
Gesch., ed. 2, 1. 638. 1, 639. 1) places the tyranny of Cypselus in 
B.C. 657-627, that of Periander in B.c. 627-586, and that of 
Psammetichus in B.c. 586-3. 

26. rérrapa. See critical note. 

Wappintyos. In Nic. Damasc. Fragm. 60 (Miller, Fragm. Hist. 
Gr. 3. 394) the name of the son of Gorgus who succeeded Periander 
at Corinth is given as Cypselus, not Psammetichus. 

27. xat radms, ‘ of [the durability of] this tyranny also.’ 

& pév ydp Kuwedos x.t.A, Cp. c. 10. 1310b 29 sqq. Cypselus 
is described as king, and Periander as tyrant, of Corinth in Nic. 
Damasc. Fragm. 59 (Miiller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 3. 393), and we 
read in Fragm. 58, Kuwedos 8¢ KopivOou mpaws fpxev otre Sopuddpous 
gxav otf’ arobvpios dy Kopwbiow. Cp. [Heraclid. Pont.] De Rebus- 
publ. §: Diog. Laert. 1. 98. Herodotus’ account (5. 92. 5) is 
different and less favourable to Cypselus. For xara nj» dpxny ( omni 
suo principatu,’ Vict.) cp. c. 7. 13074 4, 6 orparyyjoas xara rév 
Mndixdy aéXcpor, 

28. MepiavBpos 82 x.r.A. Cp. Nic. Damasc. Fragm. §9, éorparevero 
8¢ auvexas (Ilepiavdpos) nai hy rodepixds. 

81, dor’ dv dre. x... According to AO. Hod. c. 17 2ni#. and c. 19 
sub fin. Peisistratus ruled not seventeen but nineteen years, and 
his sons not eighteen but about seventeen, so that the total would 
be not thirty-five years but thirty-six, which agrees with Hdt. 5. 65. 
"AG, Tod. Cc, 17 is in accord with the passage before us in reckoning 
thirty-three years from the time when Peisistratus first became tyrant 
to his death, but ’A@. Hod. c. 19 reckons forty-nine years from the 
first acquisition of the tyranny to the fall of the dynasty, whereas 
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the passage before us reckons fifty-one (33+18). As Kirche 
(Rhein. Mus. 53. 383 8qq-) points out, the two passages in te 
"AO. Tod. are not in agreement with each other as to the number d 
years which elapsed between the time when Peisistratus first becam | 
tyrant and his death, for according to ’Aé, eA. c. 19 thirty-w 
years (forty-nine, minus seventeen) elapsed, and according !: 
’AO. Tod, c.17 thirty-three. Kirchner thinks that the inconsstex; 
arises from a difference in the mode in which the years are counted 
in the two passages. In ‘Ad. Ted. c. 17 (a8 also im the passagt 
before us) the year which forms the ‘terminus ad quem’ s 
reckoned in, while in ’A6. Hoa. c. 19 it is not. 

84. rav 82 Aowwév «.7.d. Supply sAcicrer dyevero yxpdvor (cp 
1315b 12). ‘ This again is not correct, for Anaxilaus of Rhegm 
(e. g.) himself reigned eighteen years from 3.c. 494 to 476 (Did 
11. 48. 2), and his sons were not expelled till after the fall a 
Thrasybulus (Diod. 11. 76.8).’ I translate from Sus.*, Note 1760. 
The fall of Thrasybulus happened in B.c. 466. 

For 4 wept ‘idpwva xat Sédewa (sc. rupasvis) cp. Xen. Hell. 5 
4. 2, THY wep DiAurMoy rvpawida, Hence there is no need to inst 
ray (with Bojesen and Sus.) before mept ‘Iépwra. 

35. dry 8088’ adtry xt. See as to this passage Busolt, Gr. 
Gesch., ed. 2, 2. 779. 3. Diod. 11. 38. 7 makes Gelon reign sev 
years, but Hiero eleven and eight months, and Thrasybules bs 
successor is said in Diod. 11. 66. 4 to have reigned one yer 
Busolt adopts Diodorus’ account of the duration of Hiero’s reg. 
in preference to that of the passage before us, thinking that it ress 
on the testimony of Timaeus, who is said to have had the ment d 
chronological exactness. As Sus.* (Note 1700) points out, in te 
passage before us Thrasybulus is regarded as the successor of 
Hiero, whereas in c. 10. 1312 b 10 sqq. it is apparently impled 
that the son of Gelon was on the throne after Hiero’s death. 

37. Séxa 8 ‘ldpev, sc. érupdyvevoe. 

40. Ta pév ofy x.r.d. Here after a nominative prefixed to t+ 
sentence a change of construction occurs in cyebds ejpyre mH 
mdvrev: see note on 1306b 9. The sentence would have bee 
more regularly constructed if its closing words had been 4 
reGecopnpéva rv tpdrov rotroy, aS in 2.12. 1274b 27 8q., snd 0 
oxeddr eipyras wept wayrey. 

1816 a. 1. & 82 rH wodcte’q—b 27. & Yuxpdrys. See vol. i. p. 5! 
note 1, as to this passage. The article is prefixed to Seem 
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because the Socrates of the dialogue is referred to (see critical note 
on 1261b19). Ina2.1.1261 a 6 we have éy rg wodtrela 17 Wdravos, 
but in 5 (8). 7. 1342 a 32 sq.and 6 (4). 4.1291 & 10 8q. €y rjwodcrelg as 
here. Compare as to the fault here found with the Platonic Socrates 
Magn. Mor. 1. 1. 1182 a 11, sparos per abv evexelanoce LvOaydpas repi 
dperiys elreiv, ovx opOas 8 ras yap dperds els rovs dpOpovs avdywv ox 
oixelay tay dperay thy Oewpiay eroueiro’ ob yap éorw y Sixatocten apOpds 
lads toos. Aristotle goes even further here. He holds that the 
overthrow of the best constitution should be traced to causes not 
only special to constitutions in general as distinguished from other 
things, but special to it. In a similar spirit he undertakes in c, 5. 
1304 b 19 sqq. to trace the causes of overthrow special to each 
existing constitution. 

3. Tis te yap dpiorns woditeiag cal apes ovens x.7.A. Cp. 
28, rh» mperny Kat Trav dplotny: 6 (4). 7. 1293 b 19, wapa my mpdrny 
shy dpicrny sodtreiay: 6 (4). 8. 12944 24, THY GAnOuny cal mperny, 
IIperns here probably means something more than merely ‘first on 
the list’; it means rather ris «upwwrdrns, for the word is often used 
by Aristotle in this sense (Bon. Ind. 653 a 26 sqq.). It is implied 
that to omit to assign a mode of change special to itself to an entity 
so supreme as the best constitution, the constitution car’ éoyny, is 
@ very serious omission. 

4. ¢noi ydp «.1.X., ‘for he says that the cause [of its change] is 
that nothing [that comes into existence] abides, but that everything 
changes in a period of some kind, and that the source [of change] 
is contained in those things whose ratio 4 : 3 taken in its lowest 
terms, wedded to the number §, furnishes two harmonies, meaning 
(that this happens} when the number of this diagram becomes 
cubed, his view being that nature occasionally brings into existence 
individuals bad and beyond the influence of the education, speaking 
perhaps truly so far as this particular remark is concerned’ 
etc. See on the subject of the Nuptial Number of Plato Sus.’, 
Note 1763; Zeller, Plato, Eng. Trans., p. 423, note 110; 
Mr. J. Adam, The Nuptial Number of Plato, its Solution and 
Significance, and Mr. D. B. Monro’s remarks in Class. Rev. 6. 

152 Sqq., 242 8qq., together with those of Mr. Adam, ibid. 6. 240 sqq. 
The words &» énirpiros nubuhy wepmdds avfvyels 800 dppovias sapexerat 
are quoted verbatim from the famous passage of Plato, Rep. §46 C, 
where they are followed by the words rpis avfn6eis: Aristotle omits 
these two words, substituting for them (by way of explanation, 
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according to Zeller, Joc. c##., and Mr. Monro, Class. Rev. 6. 
154 b) the words A¢yw» Gray 6 rou diaypdyparos dpbyds rovrov yeryras 
orepeds. ‘In Plato’s language rpirn aif, denotes the “ third dimen- 
sion” or so-called “solid” numbers, and in particular the cube’ 
(Mr. Monro, ibid. 6. 154), so that rpls aifnéeis would seem to 
mean ‘ when cubed.’ The antecedent of &» in the passage before 
us is rovrey and in the passage of the Republic probably abgqoes. 
though Zeller prefers to take ravraas the antecedent. ‘ The éwérperos 
svOuny can only be the numbers 3 and 4 themselves, for srOperes 
means (Theon, Math. 125 sq. Bull.) for any arithmetical relation 
ol dv ddaxioros Kal mpérois mpds aAAHAouvs Adyots Byres (dpsBpoi) .. . 
emcrpiroy 8¢ 5 trav & mpds y” (Zeller, loc. cit.). ‘No one doubts 
that the explanation’ of dv emirpiros wvOpqr—rpls adbfnOeis ‘turns 
upon the figure known as the Pythagorean triangle, that is to sar. 
the right-angled triangle whose sides are represented by the 
numbers, 3, 4, 5’ (Mr. Monro, Class. Rev. 6. 153). ‘Qepwah 
ov(vyeis seems a natural phrase to express the circumstance that 
the two sides which exhibit the ratio 4: 3 are ‘yoked together” 
in the Pythagorean triangle with the number 5, which is the 
hypotenuse’ (Mr. Monro, Ciass. Rev. 6. 1544). As to é row de- 
ypduparos apOuds rovrov see Mr. Adam, Nuptial Number of Plato, 
pp. 15, 23 sq. Zeller (loc. cz#.) explains v0 dppovias as ‘two series 
of numbers progressing in a definite arithmetical ratio.’ As to 
the question what the ‘two harmonies’ are and how they are 
generated from the wedding of the érirpiros srv8un» with the number 
§, reference must be made to the authorities cited above. Not 
a little light has been thrown on this question by the labours of 
a succession of learned men, but there is much that remains 
obscure, and as Plato himself places his dark and oracular 
deliverance on this subject in the mouth of the Muses and hints 
that they utter it in a playful mood, it is doubtful whether be 
meant the enigma to have a solution. Some, however, among 
whom are Zeller and Susemihl, believe that it was comprehended 
by Aristotle and others, which implies that it is not incompre- 
hensible. It is not perhaps certain that Aristotle understood 
it. It is true that he does not complain of the obscurity of the 
passage, as we should expect him to do, but his words of approval, 
as Mr. Monro points out (Class. Rev. 6. 243 b), relate only to the 
remark of Plato that nature sometimes brings into being individuals 
incapable of being made what they ought to be even by the best 
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education. Some light may possibly be thrown on the reason why 
Plato introduced this mathematical puzzle into the Republic by 
a story told of him in Plut. De Gen. Socr. c. 7, where he is made 
to account for an oracle commanding that the altar at Delos should 
be doubled, a command which the Delians for want of geometrical 
knowledge were unable to obey, by saying mpoowalfe» roy Oedy 
“EAAnow, ddrywpotos maideias, olov epvBpi{orra my dpabiay yar kai 
xeAevovra yewperpias derrec Oat py mapépyws. Cp. Plato, Laws 819 Dsq. 

8. ds ris oucedsu.t.A. Cp. Rhet. 2. 15. 1390 b 25 sqq., with which 
Dr. Sandys (Class. Rev. 5. 308) compares Pindar, Nem. 6. 9 sqq. 
Bergk and 11. 40 sqqg. Compare also a saying of Plato’s quoted 
by Plutarch in De Cohib. Ira, c. 16, xa) yap ‘EXccéva roy pabnpatixoy 
ovres drawveiv Goo (b UWdrev), as pices edperdBodov (gov, kai rovs 
reOpappévous €v Tj wéder Karas Sedcévat, 3) dvOpwrot xal onéppata avOpworay 
Svres exnvwci rou tis Gicews Ty dobéveray, 

14. nat 8d ye rod ypdvon x.7.X., ‘yes, and is it through the 
influence of time, to which he ascribes the change of everything, 
that things also which have not come into being contemporaneously 
change contemporaneously? For instance, if a thing came into 
being the day before the revolution of things, does it then change 
contemporaneously [with things which came into being long 
before}]?’ For eal... ye, ‘yes, and,’ cp. 2. 2. 1261b 12 and 2. 
5. 1263 b 37: Xen. Hiero, 2. 1: Plato, Gorg. 450 D, Epist. 7. 
325C. Mr. Adam (Class. Rev. 5. 446) identifies the rpom here 
mentioned with the peyiorn xal reAewrdrn tpomy of Plato, Polit. 
240 B. : 

18. dx taéms «is Thy Aaxenxiy petaBddAd\a, sc. 7 wodcrela: cp. 
C. I. 1301 a 22, éx woiwy eis woias pddsora peOlorayras (SC. al rodsreias), 
and c. 7. 1307 a 28, eis @harroy (ripnua) peréBy (SC. 4) wodtreia). “H 
modereia OF al roAtretas OF Thy woXereiay should similarly be supplied 
in 21, 23, 35, 40, b 11, and 20, 

mheovdxig yap x.t.A. Cp.c. 7. 1307 a 20-27 and Eth, Nic. 8. 
12. 1160 b 21 sq. What constitutions are ‘ contrary’ to each other 
may be gathered to some extent from the former passage and from 
c.10. 1342 b 4 sqq. It should be noticed that though we often 
hear of the normal constitutions changing into the deviation-forms 
(i.e. of kingship changing into tyranny, aristocracy into oligarchy, 
and polity into democracy), we seldom hear of the deviation-forms 
changing into the normal constitutions, and never of tyranny 
changing into kingship, though in 33 we hear of tyrannies changing 

lia 
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into aristocracies. Deviation-forms, however, seem freely to bx 
changed into each other. Perhaps what Aristotle says here « 
constitutional change is less true of modern Europe than it wass 
ancient Greece, where constitutional change was usually sweep 


and sudden. 
Zl, dx ydp ris Aaxwnnis x.t.A. Cp. Plato, Rep. 550C sy 


555 B sqq., 66a A sqq. 

22. alg rupavvida 8é dx Sypoxparias. For the reversal m a 
order of the words in éx 8@ ravrys els Snpoxpariay, els rupavvite a 
Snpoxparias see note on 1277a 31, and cp. 1316b £1, 312, wher 
els Ojpoy é& ddsyapylas is followed by éx dnpou ele dAcyapyxiar. 

24. ax Shou eis SAryapyiav. Cp. c. 5. 1304 b 20—1305 2 7. 

cat péddov 4 als povapyiay. Aristotle thought that democracies 
were less apt to change into tyranny than they once were (c ; 
1305 2 7 sqq.), though he held that they were still liable to dos 
(c. 8. 1308 a 20 sqq.), and that this was especially true of i 
extreme democracy (6 (4). 11. 1296.a 3 8q.). 

27. adpotoy ydp «.7.X., ‘for this is not determinable, since [tr 
only account which it was open to him to give of it is an unsatr 
factory one, for] according to him the change from tyranny ougit 
to be into the first and the best constitution, [which is absurd} 
The words ddépicroy ydp have been interpreted in two ways: # 
Giph. p. 752, who apparently prefers the second of the tw 
interpretations given by him—‘propterea quod res sit infnis 

. . id est, quod non ita una mutatio ut priorum quatuor, 
multiplex et infinita sit tyrannidis, quae alias aliter et in alan 
rempublicam mutatur ... Haud scio tamen an non aliter accip 
possit illud déporoy yép, non pro infinito sed pro inexplicabii 
Sus., followed by Welldon, who translates, ‘no precise determination 
of the question is possible,’ appears to adopt Giphanius’ second 
interpretation, and is probably right in this. 

28. odtw ydp dy dyiyvero cuvexés nai xdxdos. Just before Phio 
reveals his Nuptial Number in Rep. 546 B sqq., he has spoken of 
xuxdot in 546 A, ob pdvow curois ¢yyelocs, GANG cal ev deyeios (pas $F! 
xal ddopia ouyijs re nal copdrey yiyvovra, Sray wepirpowal dxdotos OF 
ew sreppopds Evednrecs. Thus he might be expected to make his 
series of constitutional changes move in a circle and repeat itsel. 
There was a proverb xvedos r& dvOpemva (Leutsch and Schneidewit, 
Paroem. Gr. 2. 492): see Bon. Ind. gyob 1, where reference 
made to Phys. 4. 14. 223 b 24 sqq. and Probl. 17. 3. 9168 24 4 
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Polybius does thus arrange changes of constitution (6. 9. 10, avry 
qoAcre:dy dvaxvxAwots, avrn dicews olxovoula, xaf fy peraBdAdAe xai 
peOioraras cal wddwy eis atta xatrarrg ra xara ras moXsreias), The view 
that Nature moves in a circle and returns into herself was held by 
Heraclitus: see Plut. De EI Delphico, c. 8. 388 C~E, and Bywater 
on Heraclit. Fragm. 22. 

ZO. dAAA petaPddrt nai eis tupavviba tuparvis x.7.d. Cleisthenes 
of Sicyon seems from Nic. Damasc. Fragm. 61 (Miller, Fragm. 
Hist. Gr. 3. 394) to have won the tyranny from his brothers 
Myron and Isodemus, grandsons apparently of the Myron whom 
Herodotus (6. 126) and Pausanias (2. 8. 1) name as the grand- 
father of Cleisthenes (see Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 1. 661. 4). 
According to this account Isodemus was induced by Cleisthenes 
to slay the tyrant Myron, who had seduced his wife, and to 
share the tyranny with Cleisthenes. To purge his homicide, 
however, he went into exile for a year, and Cleisthenes forbade his 
return. The succession of one tyranny to anothe¥ may be traced 
also in the history of mediaeval Italy. Thus, when the Gonzagas 
acquired the tyranny of Mantua, which they retained till the 
eighteenth century, they dispossessed an earlier tyrant. Passerino 
de’ Bonacossi, tyrant of Mantua, had offered an affront to the wife 
of one of them, and they assassinated him on Aug. 14, 1328, and 
took his place (Sismondi, Italian Republics, p. 141). 

81, Sowep 4 dv Xadxids 4 “AvriAdovros. See note on 1304 a 29. 

82. xai «ig Snpoxpariav, dowep 4) Tey Tédwvos dv Yupaxovous. 
Elsewhere in the Politics we gather that ‘the tyranny of Gelon’s 
house ’ (r&» T'éAwvos : see, with Richards, Kriiger, Gr. Gr. § 47. §. 2) 
was succeeded by a polity or aristocracy (see note on 1304 a 27). 

38, cai eig dptotoxpariay, dowep 1) XapsAdou év Aaxedainor xai 
. « » & KapynSdn, There were two traditions as to the rule of the 
Lacedaemonian king Charilaus, one that it was too mild (Plut. 
Lycurg. c. 5), the other that it was tyrannical ([Heraclid. Pont. ] 
De Rebuspubl. 2. 3 in Miiller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 2. 210: [Plato,] 
Epist. 8. 354). Aristotle here follows the latter tradition, and 

may possibly refer to Charilaus among others in c. 10. 1310 b 18 
sqq.and 1313.a 1 sqq. Contrast the statement in Xen. Ages. 1. 
4, of re Baowreis (i, e. the Lacedaemonian kings) ot8erdwore per{dver 
dptyOnocay df’ olomep é& dpxis rv BaciAeiay wapéAa8ov. When 
Aristotle implies here that a tyranny once existed at Carthage, it is 
difficult to reconcile his statement with 2. 11. 1272 b 32 sq. But 
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more than one statement in this part of c. 12 is imconsistent v= 
statements contained in other parts of the Politics (see val: 
p- 519, note 1, and above on 1316 a 32). As to the existenec 
a small lacuna before é» Kapynddém see critical note on 34316 4 34. 

84. xai elg trupavvi8a peraBddrAa é€ ddAtyapyias, SC. 7% sroderees (s- 
above on 1316a 18). This remark is made in further con: 
tion of Plato, who had represented tyranny as preceded }: 
democracy. 

835. Sowep dv Xixedig oyeddv al wheiorar tov dpyaiew, Sc. chy 
apx:ayv. Gelon’s tyranny at Syracuse was preceded by a democrat 
(c. 3. 1302 b 31 8q.), but this was an exception. 

86. dv Acovrivos x... For Panaetius cp. c. 10. 13 410 b 29 sq. 
and see Freeman, Sicily, 2. 56 sqq., for Cleander Freeman, 2. 1¢4 
and for Anaxilaus of Rhegium (which is mentioned here as if: 
were in Sicily) Freeman, 2. 104. 

80. drowov 8é x.rA. Cp. Plato, Rep. 550 D sqq., 5514 
Aristotle appears to agree with Plato in 3. 15. 1286 b 14 sqq.- 

1316 b. 1. GAN’ ody Srv tA. Cp. 3. 9. 1280a 27 sqq. 

3. dv wodAaig te ddtyapxiass x.7.A., ‘and [so far from its bein 
an accompaniment of oligarchy that the holders of office engagt 
in money-making occupations,] in many oligarchies they are no 
allowed to do so and there are laws to prevent it, and in Carthage 
though it is a democratically governed State [and not an oligarchy] 
the holders of office do engage in occupations of this kind and ye 
no change of constitution has so far taken place.’ The statement tht 

' Carthage was a democratically governed State is of course inco? 
sistent with 2. 1x and with 6 (4). 7. 1293 b 14 sqq., where it is said 
to be aristocratically governed. This, however, affords no ground 
for rejecting the reading Sqpoxparovpévy, for several remarks made 
in this chapter are inconsistent with statements contained in other 
parts of the Politics (see note on 1316 a 33). Still the sense of 
the passage would be improved if we read ripoxparovpévy in plact 
Of Snpoxparovpéyp. I cannot give any reference for the word r 
xparoupéry except to Mich. Ephes. in Eth. Nic. K, p. 611. ro Heylbat 
(quoted in Sus." p. xli), but in Plato’s view (Rep. 545 B, 550 D)# 
is the rasoxparia that changes into oligarchy when the rulers come (0 
be lovers of gain, not the dptworoxparia, and Schneider’s emendatia 
dpioroxparoupéry, which is adopted by Sus. and also by Melt! 
(Gesch. der Karthager, 2. 459), seems to be open to objection 0 
this ground, as well as on that of the difficulty of accounting for the 
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change of dpicroxparovpéry into dnyoxparoupéry. I must admit, how- 
ever, that I cannot prove that Aristotle regarded Carthage as 
@ veoxparia of the kind described in the Republic, though he may 
well have done so. As to the existence in oligarchies of laws 
forbidding holders of offices to trade, see note on 1278 a 25. Laws 
forbidding the ruling nobility to trade existed in the oligarchy of 
Venice (Houssaye, Hist. du Gouvernement de Venise, 1. 25). 

G. dromovy 82 nai rd ddvac BUo wédas x.7.A. This refers to 
Plato, Rep. 55: D. Aristotle thinks (2. 5. 1264a 24 sqq.) that 
Plato’s own ideal State described in the Republic is open to this 
criticism, and indeed many democracies (7 (5). 9. 13104 4 8q.). 

8. +f ydp airy x«.7.A., ‘for what happens to this more than to the 
Laconian,’ etc. ? 

10. od8evds 8¢ weveordpou yevopdvou x.7.A. This refers to Plato, 
Rep. 552 A sqq-, 655 B sqq. Aristotle passes on here to another 
assertion of Plato’s, the assertion that oligarchies change into 
democracies through the impoverishment of the citizens. This 
assertion also he probably regards as dromos. Sus. transposes 
ovderds, 10—vouv, 14, to after soAdcrelay, 21, where however the 
passage interrupts Aristotle’s enumeration of the ‘many causes’ 
which bring about the fall of oligarchies. Kai éx 8npyovu els ddcyapyiay 
xr. is added in further correction of Plato, who had made 
democracy change into tyranny. 

14. wokdGv te ododv airy 8° dy yiyvoyra: ai peraBoAdal. This 
refers to Plato, Rep. 555 D. Aristotle has just said that Plato 
attributes the change of oligarchy into democracy to a cause to 
which it is not always attributable, and now he adds that Plato 
passes over many causes of that change in silence. Thus over and 
above an error of commission he is guilty of a huge error of 
omission. For &’ &» (airim») cp. 1. 9. 1258 a 9, 8 dAdAne alrias 
rovro (mopifew) metpavra, and Plato, Tim. 57 C, dca pév ody dxpata 
kai mpora odpara, d:c rotovrev alriay yéyove. Al eraBodai appears to 
mean ‘the changes of oligarchy into democracy.’ 

15. o8 Adyas GAAd piay. For dAdAd thus used see Bon. Ind. 
33b 14 sqq., where Eth. Nic. 10. 5. 1176 a 21, jdéa 8 ovn gorw, 
GANG rovross Kal oUre dtaxerpévocs, is quoted among other passages. 

18. GAN’ Sravy pév «7A. As to the consequences of the 
impoverishment of leading men see c. 6. 1305 b 39 sqq., "AO. Toa. 
c. 13. lL. 12 sqq., and Plut. Aristid. c. 13. Aristotle does not always 
treat the impoverishment of others than leading men so lightly as 
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he does here: cp. 2. 6. 1265 b 10 sqq. and 7 (5). 7. £3066 > 
sqq. etc. 

22. way dbtxdvrac 4 SBpilevra. Here dduia is distmmgursh 
from dfpis (cp. Plato, Soph. 229 A, Laws 691 C and go6 Ai 
though in c. 10. 1311 a 27 (cp. Rhet. 2. 16. 1391 a £8 Sq.) 5 
implied that dSps is a kind of dd«a (compare the Defininos 
ascribed to Plato, 415 E). See also note on 1302 b 6. 

23. nav ph xaraSawaviowo. Thy odviay Sd 7d efetren Bn & 
Botkavras woretv. This refers to Plato, Rep. 555 C, Gre, coms, 
dpxovres éy ary ol dpyovres Ota Td woAd xexrnoGat, ove <Béhovorew e4py3 
vépp tiv véwv door dy dxddacros yiyvovrat, pi) fina: abrois dpahionem tT 
nal drodAuvas Ta abrav, va dyovperct Ta Tay ractrey ca) elodapei{eora 
ért wAovorwrepor kal évripdrepos yiyravrat, and 556 A, «al ofre y dxens. 
jv 8 eye, rd rotovroy xaxdy exnadpevoy eOédovrw arocBervivas, expyerra 
ra avrov Srp sis Bovderas spérew, ofre x.r.A. It is to the absence iz 
oligarchies of any check on the tendency of improvident rich mez 
to squander their patrimony that Plato traces their fall. I do net 
agree, therefore, with Schn. Cor. and Sus. that a lacuna exists before 
dich. vd €Eeivaat. 

24. of alriay thy dyav ddeuvbepiay elvai gynow. O8 probablr 
does not refer to the whole of the preceding sentence, xd» py sare- 
daramjrwci—nouiv, for Plato nowhere says that the squandering @ 
fortunes by spendthrifts is caused by excessive freedom; ths 
squandering, in fact, goes on in oligarchies, and excessive freedom 
is a concomitant not of oligarchy, but of democracy. O8 refers 
rather to rd ¢€eivas & rt a» BotAwvra: wouty, which Plato does connect 
with excessive freedom in Rep. 557 B, ovxot» spéroy pév d) drcwBeper, 
nal éAevOepias 4 més peori) xal mappnoias yiyvera:, xal dfouvia ev ainz 
wouiy & si rig Bovderat; where he is speaking of the democratic State. 
Aristotle’s charge against Plato seems to be that, as he traces 
squandering to liberty to do what one pleases and traces this again 
to excessive freedom, he in effect traces squandering to excessive 
freedom. He sneers at him, I think, for doing so, his own view 
probably being (cp. 2. 5. 1263 b 22 sqq.) that squandering is not 
caused by excessive freedom but by poxénpla. 

25. mrecdvev 8 obcdy xr. Cp. 6 (4). 1. 12898 8 sqq. Aristotle 
speaks here as if he had himself done in the Seventh (old Fifth) 
Book what he finds fault with Plato for not doing and had taken 
account in it of the many sub-forms of oligarchy and democracy 
which he distinguishes in the Sixth and Eighth (old Fourth and 
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Sixth) Books, but this is not so; as has been pointed out in vol. ii. 
Pp. xxvii, he has noticed in the Seventh only two forms of oligarchy 
and democracy, @vopuos 8npoxparias xal ddcyapxias and xvpios (7 (5). 6. 
& 306 b 20 sq.: compare the mention of the ultimate oligarchy and 
the extreme democracy in c. 10. 1312 b 34 sqq.). 

27. Conring Schneider and Susemihl agree in believing that 
something is wanting after Zexpdrns. Conring says (p. 729 of his 
edition), ‘cum haec disputatio non finiatur sueto Aristoteli more, 
facile patet quaedam deesse.’ Schneider not only misses the 
‘ formula solennis et clausa’ with which Aristotle is wont to wind 
up his discussion of a subject, but holds that he cannot have 
brought to a close here the illustrations and arguments with which 
he combats the views expressed in Platg’s Republic on the subject 
of constitutional change. Susemih] (Sus.?, Note 1786) thinks that 
Aristotle is not likely to have left unassailed the account given by 
Plato in the Republic of the change of democracy into tyranny. 
He also thinks (see Sus."*, Appendix, p. 368) that, looking to 
what is said in 6 (4). 1. 1289 a 11 sqq., an inquiry respecting laws 
is wanting. Be that as it may, the abrupt way in which the chapter 
ends certainly seems to indicate that it is not complete. 


BOOK VIII (VI). 


31. Méca pev ody Siapopai—34. wodtreiayv. These topics are c, 1, 
dealt with in 6 (4). 14-16. For rot Bovdevrixod xal xupiov rijs rods 1316 b. 
reias cp. 6 (4). 14. 1299 @ I Sq., and for rd BovAevriedy in the sense of 
rd Bovrevdpevov, 4 (7). 9. 1329 a 31, 38, where however it is used 
in a slightly different way. With epi d:xaornpior supply méoae xai 
rives Saopai. For srofa (sc. Scapopa) mpos olay ovvréraxra: wodcreiay, 
cp. 6 (4). 14. 1298 b 11, Sigpnras péy ody +d Bovdevduevoy mpis ras 
wodireias Tovroy roy rpdrov, and Theopomp. Fragm. 110 (Miiller, . 
Fragm. Hist. Gr. 1. 295), overéraxra: rai ovvaxodovéei rois pév rdovras 
rat rais duvacrelais dyoia wai pera ravrns axodacia: also Plato, Rep. 

550 C, rd rou AloyvAou, Aéyoper 
dAXov GAAn mpds wédes reraypévoy 
(cp. Sept. c. Theb. 451 and 570). 

34. dre 82 wept pOopiis te x.r.A. In the Seventh (old Fifth) 

Book. 


35. ex woiwy re yivera: xai 81a rivas aitias. See note on 1301 
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a 22, and cp. 6 (4). 2. 1289 b 23-26, 7 (5). 1. 1301 4 20 8q,, 7 (5). 
4. 1304 b 17 8q., 7 (5). 5- 1305 @ 34 8qq., and 7 (5). 6. 1306} 
16 sq. 

yivera is in the sing., though @@opa «ai. cernpia must be sup- 
plied: cp. Xen. Anab. 2. 4. 16, érepwe pe "Apsains cal "Apraofos, and 
Plato, Lysis, 207 D, § wou, hv 8 éyw, & Avar, opddpa Gadrei ce 6 ron 
cai 4 unrnp. In these passages, however, ‘the verb precedes tk 
still indeterminate noun,’ and this is the more usual case (Prof. J.B. 
Mayor in Class. Rev. 10. 111), whereas in the passage belore 
us yivera: follows mept dOopas re xal cwrnplas: see also 4 (7). 1. 
1323 b 33 sqq- 

36. dwel 82 rerdynxey x.t.A. Aristotle here tells us that he wil 
point out what is the appropriate and the advantageous way o 
constructing the various sub-kinds of each constitution, and wil 
also investigate any points which remain to be investigated wih 
respect to each. Under the latter head of inquiry may possibly fl 
such questions as that which is dealt with in c. 4. 1318 b 6—1319 
a 6, the question which is the best form of democracy and why its 
the best. Here and also in 1317 a 1 Aristotle leads us to expec 
that he will deal with the sub-kinds of all constitutions, but we sha! 
find that in fact he confines his attention to the sub-kinds of demo- 
cracy and oligarchy, in conformity with his announcement in 6 (i. 
2. 1289 b 20 sqq. 

838. nat tov olxetoy nai rv cupddpovra tpdéwow dwoSodva 1p 
éxdorny, ‘and to determine the mode of organization which is 
appropriate and advantageous to each.’ For awodouva: in this senx 


cp. Eth. Nic. 3. 1. r110 b 7, woia & dyri woiwy alperéov, ov pole | 


drogetvat, and see Bon. Ind. 80a 51 sqq. pds éxdorqy shoul 
apparently be taken with rdp oixeiov xal rdv cupdepovra rpdor, 10 
with dwodoura: see note on 1317 a 36. For the meaning of oieas 
cp. 1317 a 29 sqq., and for the distinction between olxetos and ow 
hépay c. 4. 1318 b 27, dd 3) nal cupddpoy dori ri mpdrepoy pba 
Snpoxparig nal imdpxew elobev, There may be ways of organizin 
each sub-kind of democracy and oligarchy which are appropmiat 
but not advantageous. An ‘advantageous’ mode is one which 
makes the constitution durable (c. 5. 1319 b 33—1320a 4: Rhé 
1. 8. 1365 b 26). 

89. gr. Se nat Trdg cuvaywyds «.t.X., ‘and further we mos 
investigate the combinations also of all the modes of organizing th 
above-mentioned departments,’ i.e. the deliberative, magisterial, and 
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judicial (so Heinsius, p. 695, Schneider, and Welldon). Aristotle’s 
instances of these combinations are taken from cases in which 
a normal constitution is combined with its deviation-form—aristo- 
cracy with oligarchy, polity with democracy. We see from this 
that the classification of constitutions as normal or deviation-forms 
which we find in 3. 6. 1279 a 17 sqq. is not exhaustive, for there 
are in fact constitutions which are partly normal, partly deviation- 
forms.. Aristotle does not in all probability mean to imply that the 
institutions of other constitutions also might not be combined—for 
instance, those of aristocracy and polity and those of oligarchy 
and democracy. It is interesting to know that these hybrid 
constitutions existed in Greece, but our acquaintance with its 
constitutional history is too imperfect to enable us to point to clear 
examples of them. Epidamnus at one time had a democratic 
Boulé, but was in other respects oligarchically governed (7 (5). 1- 
1301 b ar sqq.). The Council of the Areopagus was to a certain 
extent an aristocratic element in the oligarchy which existed at 
Athens in early times (Ad. Hod. c. 2. 1. 2 sqq.: c. 3. 1. 34 8qq.), but 
it is questionable whether Aristotle has it in his mind here. It 
should be noticed that as the deliberative is xvpsov ris smoXtreias 
(6 (4). 14. 1299 a1 8q.), the way in which it was organized must 
have gone far to determine the character of the constitution. 
The deliberative had the right of legislating, and therefore it might 
modify the constitution at any moment. 

1. tara, ‘ these modes,’ referring to rpérev. 

2. For éwadAdrrev see note on 1265 a 13. 

4. ofov Gy rd pév Boudevdpevoy nai rd wept tds dpxatpecias 
dAcyapxixds y ouvreraypdvoy. For the way in which the deliberative 
is organized in oligarchies see 6 (4). 14. 1298 a 34.8qq. The 
oligarchical mode of election to office is rd revds éx revev (6 (4). 15. 
1300 b 1 sq.). 

6. ra Se wept ta Stxacriipta dpioroxparinds. Cp. 6 (4). 16. 
1301 a 13 sqq. and 2. 11.1273. 19 sq. As to the oligarchical mode 
of organizing dicasteries see 6 (4). 16. 1301a 12 8q. For ra wept 
ra Sceagripia cp. c. 8. 1322 b 34, but we expect ré (which Spengel 
and Bekk.’ read) instead of ra. 

8. dptcroxparixds Sé 7d aepi tag dpxatpeaiag, i.e. when office is 
awarded for virtue (6 (4). 8. 129449 Sq.: 2. 11. 12732 17 8q.: 
6 (4). §. 1292 b 2 sq.: 7 (5). 8. 1309 a 2 8q.). 

18. elpnrat wpdérepoy, in 6 (4). 12. 1296 b 13-1297 2 6. 
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15. nai rag GAdas. See note on 1316 b 36. 

17. davepdy, sc. grrat, which is omitted as in 2. 5. 1263b 3 
where however gora is easily supplied from the preceding kx. 
which is not the case here. See note on 1306 a 24 for instance 
of similar omissions, It may be added that 4» is omitted in 1.4 
1257 a 23 and foay in 1. 9, 1257 a 32. 

18. fv xadodoi rves édXtyapxiav. Cp. Plato, Rep. 544 Ca 
deurépa xal Seurépws drasvoupern, xadoupern & dAcyapxia. "OXeyapyia 8 
not quite the appropriate name, for the few rule in aristocracy als 
(7 (§). 7. 1306 b 2g); oligarchy is the form in which the rich nk 
and that fact should find Speen in its name. See, howere. 
note on 1331 b g. 

19. radrny Thy péQo8or, i.e. the inquiry how to construct ec 
kind of democracy. 

névra, ta Syponad. Cp. Eth. Nic. 9. 4. 1166 a 1, rd pduan 
apos rovs didous nal ols al didias dpi{ovrm, and Pol. 7 (5). 11. 13144 
27, Ta TUpaymd, 

24. wpdrepov, ‘in 6 (4). 4. 1291 b 16-28: 6 (4). 6. 1292b% 
sqq.: 6 (4). 12. 1296 b 26~—31 ’ (Sus.*). 

yiverar. See note on 1304 b 5. 

25. wA%G0s is here used in the same sense as dqpos (cp. c+ 
1319 @ 19 sq. and 6 (4). 14. 1298 b 20sq., and see note on 12815 
1§). For the use of the two words in the ’Aé@nvaley Hodireia, 
Kaibel, Stil und Text der Tod. ’Aé., p. 52 sq. 

26. dv roi xpérou xt.A. Cp. 6 (4). 12. 1296 b 26-31. A& 
mocracy in which the peasants and handicraftsmen are suprest 
seems to be regarded by Aristotle as better than one in which i 
peasants, handicraftsmen, and day-labourers are supreme. 

27. rots dudorépors, ‘the two previously mentioned ’: cp. Plo. 
Laws 875 A, r@ xowe re ai dig roiy aucorp. 

od pévoy Stapdpe «.7.A., ‘not only does the democracy differ= 
respect of its becoming better and worse, but also in respect of is 
becoming not the same.’ We should probably supply 9 dqpo«prs 
with dsadéper. 

32. th pev yap dAdrrw. Thus in the first form of democrat 
(c. 4. 1318 b 27 sqq.) many 8qjporxd are wanting : all judge 20 
elect magistrates, but the most important magistracies are ™ 
accessible to all, and it is only the less important ones that st 
filled by lot. Pay is also probably absent, and the assembly is 1% 
supreme over everything. 
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83. xphowsov 8 Ixacroy adtév yrwpilLew «.7.X. Atrav, ie. rar 
rais Onpoxparias dxodovGotvrwy, ‘The fact that a knowledge of the 
institutions which go with each kind of democracy is useful in 
correcting existing examples of each form, as well as in instituting 
new ones, is an additional reason for studying them, though the 
question which Aristotle now has before him is how the various 
kinds of each constitution should be enséi/used (1317 a 13.8qq.). For 
the thought cp. 6 (4). 1. 1289 a 3 sqq., and for the language 1. rr. 
1259 a 33 8q. For xpos rd carackevafey nai mpds ras dupboces, CD. 
Polyb. 3. 118. 12, xal wpds rds réy rodreupdrer duopboces cal xara- 
oxevds. 

35. Lnrodon pév yap x.1.A, ‘(for errors are committed for want of 
this knowledge, | for’ etc. Some dnporiud are fatal to democracies, 
and some éAcyapyxexd to Oligarchies (7 (5). 9. 1309 b 20 8q.), others 
are not. 

86. &wavta 14 olxeia must be taken with wpds rhv dwé0eow: cp. 
Polyb. §. 105. 1, olxeloss xonadpevos Adyos spds rh» dpphy avrou rip fon 
wpoxarecxevacpémny vrd ray rou Anunrpiov sapawécewy. 

87. xaOdwep «.1.X., in 7 (5). 9. 1309 b 18 sqq. 

89. vuvi 82 rd dfudpatra cai rd 4On Kai dv dbievrar Adyeper, 
‘but now let us speak of the demands of democratic constitutions 
and their ethical character and the things they aim at. Aristotle 
tacitly distinguishes these matters from the institutions through 
which democracies seek to attain their aims (ra dnpyorud). Nuw 
must occur but rarely in Aristotle's writings, for it is omitted in 
the Index Aristotelicus. Ta agwpara = ‘quae requiruntur in demo- 
cratia, cf. dgwir, postulare, et imdbecrs rijs Snpoxparixis moXtreias, 40 ' 
(Bon. Ind. 70a 46: see also Coray’s note). So in Plato, Laws 
690 A, détdpara row re Epyew wal dpyerba is rendered by Stalilbaum 
‘Anspriiche. With ra dfspara xal ra §6y should probably be 
supplied ra» dnpoxparudy, not ray woredv, and al Snpoxparia: with 
éplevra:z, For ra On ray dnpoxpariéy cp. § (8). I. 1337 & 14 8qq- 
and Rhet. 1. 8. 1366a x2, and for &» éfierrac 1366 a 2 8qq. 

40. ‘YwéOers pev ody «.t.A. Cp. Rhet. 1. 8. 1366a 4. Stahr C. 2. 
and Welldon apparently take imdéecis to be the subject of the 
sentence, but perhaps it is better (with Sus.) to make it the predi- 
cate. In either case it takes up ra dfmpara, 39, and means ‘the 
fundamental postulate’ (cp. 7 (5). 11. 13144 38 8q.). 

Al. todro yap Adyew «iciOacw «1.4. Cp. Plato, Rep. 562 B sq. 
and see note on 1291 b 34. The words rovro yip Adyew eidSacw, 
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ws dv povn rp wodsrelg Tavry peréxovras (SC. rots woAéras) éhedga 
have been interpreted in two different ways. Sus. translates the 
thus, ‘ist es doch Dies, was man immer im Munde zn fihe 
pflegt, als ob man in dieser Verfassung allein der Freiheit genise’. 
he seems, therefore, to take rovre to refer to the preceding = 
tence, trdbecw pév ob rhs Snpoxparixys rodsreias €XevOepia, but Sepulred: 
who translates, ‘sic enim dici consuevit, in sola populari repabbe 
homines libertate frui,’ appears to refer roiro to és é» pdvy Ty rolex 
Tavrn peréxovras é\evOepias, i.e. not to what precedes, but to whiz 
follows, and so do Giph. and Stahr, the latter translating, ‘und¢ 
ist eine ganz gewdhnliche Behauptung, dass nur die Barger en 
solchen Verfassung die Freiheit wirklich gendssen.’ Perhaps ii 
latter interpretation is to be preferred (for the use of és with t 
participle cp. 6 (4). 9. 1294b 19 sqq. and 2. 12. 12742 25 Sq. 
Tovrov ydp croydlerbai act xacay dnpoxpariay seems to be added x 
in proof of the assertion which precedes it, that freedom is enjort 
only in a democracy, for obviously it does not prove the truth of ti 
assertion, but in justification of the mention of freedom— [freeder. 
I say,] for’ etc. Aristotle probably has Plato, Rep. 562 B sq. ber 
him, where the two things had already been brought into connexz 
with each other, democracy being described as insatiable in its que 
of freedom, and democrats being represented as holding that » 
one who is by nature a freeman will deign to live under any ote 
constitution. 
1. todrou = ris eAevbepias. See note on 1330 b 8. 
B. dhevOepiag Se xr. Cp. Eurip. Suppl. 390 Bothe, 4 
Dindorf, 
ov yap dpyerat 

dvds mpds dwBpds, GAN’ drevbépa awArks. 

dpyos 8 avdoce: ds:adoxatow ey pipe 

émavoiaocy, 
Aristotle is here reproducing the conception of freedom entertain 
by of Snporixol (cp. 11), not giving his own, as to which see v0! 
p. 246 and notes on 1269 a 39 and 1310 a 27. It should & 
noticed that in 7 (§). 9. 13108 28 sqq. éAcvOepia is distinguish! 
from 13 rd mAcioy elvar xipor. The anporiof read much into 
conception of freedom which does not strictly belong !& " 
According to them freedom implied two things—r. an equal star 
for each citizen (7)—whether in everything, property included * 
not, we do not learn—and consequently an interchange of ruling 
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and being ruled, and also the supremacy of the will of the majority, 
or in other words of the poor, for the poor are in a majority; and 
2. living as one likes. Both these sides are recognized in the con- 
ception of freedom by Pericles in his Funeral Oration (Thuc. 2, 
3'7- 3: see the remarks of L. Schmidt, Ethik der alten Griechen, 2. 
233 8q.). These notions of freedom differ in one respect from those 
current among ourselves. We do not hold that freedom implies 
an interchange of ruling and being ruled, or in other words that 
no one is free who has not from time to time a turn of office. 
This was a view likely to prevail in communities like the Greek 
City-States, in which a person excluded from office felt himself to be 
on a level with a resident-alien (3. 5. 12'78a 37 sq.). We still, how- 
ever, often identify freedom with ‘government by majority’ (Seeley, 
Introduction to Political Science, p. 158), and with ‘ permission 
to do what you like’ (ibid. p. 119). Among us, again, as among 
the Greeks, freedom is often construed as bound up with equality, 
so that it eventually involves the supremacy of the majority, or in 
other words the poor, over the rich, a state of things in which 
equality disappears. It will be observed that here as elsewhere 
Aristotle regards the demands characteristic of democracies as 
originating not in conscious self-seeking, but in a mistaken, perhaps 
a biassed (3. 9. 1280 a 14 sqq.), theory of what is just and of what 
freedom implies. The teaching of the passage before us does not 
quite agree with that of 3. 8, where it is implied that democracy is 
a constitution in which the poor are supreme, whether they are in 
a majority or not, nor with that of 7 (5). 1. 1301 b 28-39 and 
Eth. Nic. 5. 6. 1131 @ 25 Sqq., where rd dnyoredy dixatoy is treated 
as a form of 10 xar’ dfiay dixaov, See note on 1288 a 22. It will 
be noticed that Aristotle says nothing about mappneia, or the free 
expression of opinion, in connexion with freedom, and nothing 
about publicity of government. Nor does he mention the tendency 
of Greek democracy to extend citizenship to persons of semi- 
alien or semi-servile or illegitimate birth, of which we read in 3. 5. 
1278a 26 sqq. His account of freedom, indeed, can hardly be 
made to include this tendency. 

8, 13 Tov xa, 8c. rots wodiras (cp. 7). 

4, rodrou 8 dvrog «.r.A. This conclusion appears not to be 
accepted in c. 3. 1318 a 41-b 1, where it is argued that if all are to 
have an arithmetically equal share, the rich and the poor must not 
be thrown together into one undivided aggregate and supremacy 
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given to a majority of that aggregate, but that supremacy she 
be given to a majority of the rich and a majority of the poor, a: 
the two majorities do not agree, to that combination of rich x 
poor which possesses the larger amount of property. 

5. nai 8 mr. av Béey roig adeioo, oir’ clvas [mai] réhos ai 
Tour elva: 1d Sixacoy, ‘and that what is decided by the majonx 
this is the crown of the matter, and this is that which is just.’ Tada 
here is ‘ operis perfectio et absolutio’ (Bon. Ind. 753 a 47, b 6: Su’ 
Ind. s.v.). For the repetition of rovro cp. 4 (7). 3. 1325 b 11, som 
Kaddv dxodovbeiy xai tour weibeaba: Sixasov: § (8). 3. 33384 II M-: 
Xen. Mem. 2. 2. 13, rovre dixny re émtribnos nad drotoxipaf{ovea ox a 
dpxew rovrov: Plato, Gorg. 510 C, otros péya ey ravry ry soda bv 
gerat, rovrov obdeis yaiper ddunoes: [Demosth.] Or. Fun. c. 36. 
Polyb. 6. 8. 2, of rodAol rovros éypavro mpocrdaras Kal rovrocs ewerpere 
wept copay, See also note on 1284 b 28. 

10. For the attraction of 8v into the gender of Spo» cp. gy in 1.4 
1256 b 40. 

11. ay Se rd Liv ds Boddetal tug. See note on 13104 27, a 
compare the appeal of Nicias to the Athenians in Thuc. 7. 69, + 
rpidos re ras dAevSepwrdrys tromsurnoKxes Kai ris €y alt” Gpewerdxrov ser0 
ds riv diaray éfoucias: cp. also 6 (4). 3. 1290a 28 sq., where its 
implied that democracy is an dveudyn ral padax) wodsreia, Aristotle 
does not say, as he says of the other sign of freedom, that all te 
dnporixot regarded this asa mark of democracy, and it appears from 
7 (5). 9. 13104 25 sqq. that ‘living as one pleases’ was 2 cot 
comitant only of extreme democracies, notwithstanding that it § 
treated here as a characteristic of democracy in general. It would 
seem, indeed, from 7 (5). 9. 1310a 22 sqq. (cp. 7 (5). 7. 13074 
34 sqq.) that in oligarchies also the oligarchs were allowed to 
what they pleased. That a ‘desire of the individual to be let alone 
to do as he pleases, indulge his impulses, follow out his projects 
‘has been extremely strong’ in the United States is remarked ) 
Mr. Bryce (American Commonwealth, 3. 268). On the other hané. 
Mr. Lecky remarks (Democracy and Liberty, ed. x, 1. 213) 2! 
‘in our own day no fact is more incontestable and conspicuot 
than the love of democracy for authoritative regulation,’ extending 


- in his view apparently to habits of life (ibid. 1. 463). 


18. elwep roi Soudedorros, sc. dori. See note on 13102 27: 
14. évreifey 8 dfruGe «.t.A, Cp. Plato, Rep. 562, 5630, and 
Laws 698 A, 701 B. 
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16. nai cupBdddX\qtTa: radry «.1.X., ‘and in this way [this second 

criterion of freedom] contributes to the freedom based on equality.’ 
See Bon. Ind. 714b 57sqq. Bonitz, however (715 a 26q.), places 
a note of interrogation after his quotation of the passage before us, 
possibly regarding it as corrupt. 
‘ 17 9qq. The logical connexion of 1317 b 17-1318 a 3 with what 
has preceded in 13178 40—b 17 is as follows:—democracy means 
a turn of office for all and a share for all in deliberative and judicial 
work, and also the supremacy of the many; hence whatever facili- 
tates the access of all to office and to deliberative and judicial work 
is democratic, and also the aggrandizement of the assembly and 
the enfeeblement of the magistrates. Now the access of all to 
office is facilitated by the use of the lot in appointments to most 
offices, by the absence or smallness of property-qualifications for 
office, by the prohibition of a repeated tenure of most offices, and 
by a short tenure of most offices; hence all these things are 
democratic. So, too, is the provision of pay for office-holders 
and for members of the assembly and dicasteries, for this measure 
facilitates the access of all to office and to deliberative and judicial 
work. The enfeebling of offices of life-long tenure, if any such 
offices are permitted to exist, is also democratic, and the substitu- 
tion of the lot for election in appointments to them. This follows 
from the rule that the tenure of office should be short, and that 
appointments to offices should be made by lot. The sentence 
1317 b 38—41 stands in no logical connexion with 1317 a 4o-b 17, 
and Sus. is probably right in bracketing it. 

17. rodrew 8° Swoxeysdvey x.1.A., ‘and these things being the 
starting-point and the principle [of democracy] being such, the 
following institutions are democratic.’ For 6 rowiros in the sense 
of ‘the following’ and referring not, as it commonly does, to some- 
thing already mentioned but to something about to be mentioned, 
cp. § (8). 2. 1337 b 6 sqq. and see note on that passage. For 
rovrey troxeryévor Compare (with Bon. Ind. 797 b 46 sqq.) Phys. 4. 
4.211 a 6 sq., De Gen. An. 4. 1. 766a 16 sqq., and Rhet. 2. 4. 

1381 a 3 sqq., and for rosirys ofons ris dpyys Pol. 7 (5). 1. 13024 
58qq. By ‘the principle of democracy’ Aristotle means freedom in 
the two senses mentioned by him. He arranges his list of demo- 
cratic institutions under the three heads of dpyai, rd dccacrudy, and 
7d Bouvdevdpevor. It is evident from this list that the aim of Greek 
democracy was twofold—r. to give all the citizens a turn of office, 
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at any rate so far as regards offices not needing special experienc. 
and also a share either in all kinds of judicial work or in the mr 
important kinds of it, and to enable the poor by pay to actx 
officials and dicasts: 2. by making the assembly supreme overi 
matters, or all important matters, and providing pay for its membe: 
to secure the supremacy of the poor over the rich. In moder 
democracies a popular assembly and popular dicasteries no longe: 
find a place, nor does the lot, but the two aims indicated by Aris 
are still traceable in democratic institutions. ‘Rotation in office's 
demanded by democratic feeling in the United States (Bre. 
American Commonwealth, 2. 482), and the supremacy of the ¥: 
of the poorer class is an universal accompaniment of democrat. 
It will be noticed that the uniformity of nurture education 2: 
dress which is dwelt upon as democratic in 6 (4). 9. 1294 b 199% 
is not referred to here, nor are the matters which are so describ: 
in 8 (6). 4. 1319 b 27 sqq. and in °A#. DoA.c.9. No mention is mé 
of the preference of democracy for boards of magistrates in cor 
parison with single magistrates (7 (5). 1. 1301 b 25 sq.) and & 
a multiplicity of small magistracies (Plato, Polit. 303 A), or of # 
disapproval of the holding of two paid offices together (Demos 
c. Timocr. cc. 123, 150), or of the ostracism, or of the democrax 
tendency to publicity in government and in judicial proceedings, « 
of secret voting. Nor, as has been noticed already (see note on 3), 
is anything said of the tendency of Greek democracy to adm 
to citizenship persons of semi-alien or semi-servile or illegitima 
birth, of which we read in 3. §. 1278a 26sqq. In Hdt. 3. 80th 
Persian Otanes says of democracy, wdAg pév dpyds dpe, inabev 
8¢ dpy}w dyer, BovAetipara d¢ wdvra és 7d rowdy dvadépa. The second 
these characteristics of democracy is not included by Aristotle 0 
his enumeration of rd dnyoreed, 

18. 13 alpeioGar ras dpyds wdévras dx wdvytew. Not many office 
will be elective (cp. 20 sq.), but to those that are all the citizens wil 
elect out of all. In the case both of electors and of elected restrichous 
will be eschewed, whether connected with wealth or birth or 2g¢ 
An ‘ordo certus magistratuum’ will not be in harmony with ik 
spirit of a democracy, because it places restrictions of age on th 
choice of the electors. A democracy, however, will be apt to ple 
restrictions on the repeated tenure of the same office, unless i § 
connected with war. It deserves notice that Greek democracies © 
not appear to have attempted to make the rich and noble ineligib 
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for office, whereas at Florence the nobles were made incapable of 
holding most offices (Duffy, Tuscan Republics, p. 163). 

19. 7d Epyety wdvras pdy exdorou dxacrov 8’ dv péper wdvrev. The 
democratic principle is that all the citizens rule over each individual, 
and yet that their rule over him is balanced by the fact that he has 
his turn of ruling over all. Ifthe individual citizen submits to be 
ruled by all, he does so not as one excluded from rule, but as one 
who has his turn of ruling. This does not seem to be true of 
the first form of democracy, for in it only yrepspo: will bold the 
greatest offices (c. 4. 1318 b 27.6qq.). It is also obvious that the 
rule exercised by all over each individual citizen is of a more 
absolute nature than the rule exercised over all by the individual 
citizen as a temporary holder of office. We see, however, that the 
Greek conception of democracy involved not only the rule of all 
the citizens over the individual citizen, but also a rotation of office 
among the individual citizens. The individual citizen in a Greek 
democracy expected, in fact, not only to rule as a part of the 
collective citizen-body, but also individually as an official. Cp. 
2. 2. 1261 4 30 Sqq. 

20. 13 «Anpwrds elvar ras dpyds 4 wdoas | doar ph epwespins 
Sdovrar xai téyvys. It is not the mere use of the lot in appointments 
to magistracies that is characteristic of democracy, but its use in 
appointments to all magistracies or all but a few. In Rhet. 1. 8. 
1365 b 31 sq. democracy is similarly defined as a constitution éy 7 
chnp@ Stavépovras ras dpxds: cp. Plato, Rep. 557 A. Aristotle omits 
to add éx sdvrey with xAnperds, but this is what he means, for the 
lot would not be democratic if it was not éx rdyrev. A limited lot 
finds a place in oligarchy (6 (4). 15. 1300b 2). Isocrates (Areop. 
§ 23) had already urged that the lot is not really as democratic as 
a well-regulated system of election, inasmuch as it allows persons 
not friendly to democracy to find their way into office. At Athens, 
however, all persons appointed to office had to undergo a strict 
Soxipacla, which would exclude persons of this kind (Lys. Or. 13. 
c. Agorat. c. 10). For the exception from the rule prescnbing 
the lot of offices demanding experience and skill cp. 6 (4). 14. 
1298a 27 sq. Among these offices would be those of the stratégi 
(c. 8. 1322 a 32 sqq.: 7 (5). 9. 1309b 4 sqq.), of some great financial 
officers, of envoys, though envoys were not in strictness dpyopres 
(see note on 1299 a 19), and perhaps in some States of auditors 
and bouleutae, for these offices are said in c. 8. 1322a 32-b 17 
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to require much experience. The following offices are mention: 
in ’A@, Tod. c. 43 #27. a8 elective at Athens in the time of Aristok 
—those of the raplas orpariarucdy, of of txt 1d Oewpeado, and of é rs 
xpnvav éryseAntys, as well as all those connected with war. Iti 
difficult to think that there ever was a democracy in which all office 
without exception were filled by lot—one, for instance, in whic 
the generals were appointed by lot. 

22. 13 ph awd repiiparos x.r.A. See note on 1294 b 7. 

28. 1d ph Sig tev adrév Gpyew «rd. Cp. 6 (4). £5. 12992 10 
and 3. 1. 1275 a 24 Sq.: also "Ad. IloA. c. 62, dpyeas Se ras per mn 
médepov dpyds @ Ee }rs wAcovdass, résv 3 dAdwv oideniaw, wAhy Sowden 
dis (see Sandys’ note on this passage). It és easy to see how mod 
this exception must have added to the influence of the magistrace 
connected with war, and especially to the influence of the strait. 
for they must have stood to the othér magistrates, or most of then 
in the relation in which skilled persons stand to tovices. Perict: 
was elected stratéptis at Athens fifteen years in succession (Pit 
Pericl. c. 16) and Phocion forty-five times (Plut. Phoc. c. 8). ‘The 
re-election of stratégi of proved efficiency was the rule at Athens’ 
(Beloch, Attische Politik seit Perikles, p. 267). There seems 0 
have been some laxity at Athens in the application of the mk 
against a repeated tenure of the same office, for Lysias (Or. 3° 
c. Nicom. c. 29) and Demosthenes (Prooem. 55. p. 1461) compla# 
that it was applied to unimportant offices and neglected in the cax 
of important ones. Restrictions on the repeated tenure of office: 
were not peculiar to democratic States; aristocracies like the Lace 
daemonian went even further than democracies usually did, and 
imposed restrictions on the repeated tenure of some offices connecteé 
with war; thus the Lacedaemonian office of vavapyos could no 
be held twice (Xen. Hell. 2. 1. 7: see however Grote, Hist. of 
Greece, 9. 359 and note 3). In the aristocratical Republic of 
Ragusa the Rector held his office but for one month and ws 
re-eligible only after an interval of two years (T. G. Jackson 
Dalmatia, 2. 311). At San Marino, the constitution of which & 
a sort of dgoroxparia, the two Captain Regents hold office for si 
months and are not re-eligible for twelve years (E. Armstrong 1 
Macmillan's Magasine, No. 375, Jan. 1891, p. 200). Some deme 

cracies are less rigid in this matter than others. Mr. Bryce remarts 
(American Commonwealth, 2. 405, note), that ‘the tendency in 
Switzerland to re-elect the same men to the legislature and t0 


wo 
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public office has doubtless worked as much for good in politics 
there as the opposite tendency works for evil in the United States.’ 

4 Gdctydace 4 dAtyas. See Vahlen on Poet. 14. 14544 1, and note 
on ¥296a 38. 

24. ra SAtyoxpovious «.7.A. The aim in this matter, as in 
prohibitions of a repeated tenure, was that as many might share 
in Office as possible: cp. 2. 11. 1273b 128qq. In the early days 
of Greek democracy this prineiple was neglected (7 (5). 10. 1310b 
21 Sq.). 

25. rd SixdLew mdytas xai de mdyrwe x.zd. Cp. 6 (4). 16. 1309 b 
38 sqq., 1301 a II §q. 

26. toy wieiotey nol thy peyictay Kai Toy xupwwrdrev. Cp. 
"AQ. Tad. Cc. 3. 1. 35, ra wAciora nal ra peyote thy dy TG wéde, and 
c. 8. L 21, ra Dada ré wheigra xo) rd peyora toe wodir| x jay, and Plut. 
Lycurg. et Num. Comp. c. 4, ra xupsprara xal peyote trys ponobscias. 

28. wohiteiag. Cp. 6 (4). 1f. 1300p 20, dga gis ray soXereiay 
Peper. | 

trav Wiay owalAaypétwy. Some causes of this kind at any rate 
involved large interests (6 (4). 16. 1300 b 22 8q.). 

Td thy dxadnoiay xupiay alvat wdvrew xt.A. Cp. 6 (4). 14.1298 a 
28 sqq. and see note on 33. Compare also Cic. pro Flacc. c. 7, 
Graecorum autem totae respublicae sedentis contionis temeritate 
administrantur, and Plato, Polit. 303 A, ray & ad rot wAndous (dpyqy) 
nara mavpa aobern cal poder pyre ayabdy pyre xaxpy peyp Surquémy as 
apos tas dAdas dd ro ras dpxas ev ravrn Savevepnodas gard opixpa eis 
moddavs. But I do not remember that Plato, or indeed any one 
else before Aristotle, calls attention to the characteristic of democracy 
pointed out in the passage before us. ‘All the main features of 
American government may be deduced from two principles. One 
is the sovereignty of the people... . The secondeprinciple, itself 
a consequence of this first qne, is the distrust of the various organs 
and agents of government’ (Bryce, American Commonyweajth, 1. 407). 
It is an accepted principle in the United States that ‘legislatures, 
officials, and all other agents of the sqvereign people ought to be 
strictly limited by law, by each other, and by the shortness of the 
terms of office’ (ibid. 3. 267). For xuplay rév peylorwy cp. 2. 9. 
1270 b 78q. and Xen. Cyrop. 8. §. 22. 

80. rév 8 dpxdv Snporixeraroy BovAf «.1.A. One reason for 
this may be gathered from 3. 11. 1282 a 29 sqq., where it appears 
that the property-qualification for membership of the Boulé was 
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commonly small, while the property-qualifications for the offices 
of orparnydés and raplas were larger. 

83. eig adrév ydp dvdye «1A. Cp. 6 (4). 15. 13008 4, dwarre 
avrot xpivovow, and °A@. Hod. c. 41, dndvrey ydp atric atréy wemoijary 
6 Sijpos xuptov, xal wdyra Bcoxeira: Yypicpacw nal duacrnpiots, €p olf ¢ 
Siuds eors é kparav* eal yap a[ ir |ijsBoudne xpioes els roy Spor cA*AvBacw. 
Deliberative and administrative decisions are referred to, as well as 
judicial ones: see vol. i. p. 230, note 1, and cp. 3. 15. 1286 a 26 sq., 
4 (7). 8. 1328 b 13 sqq., and 6 (4). 14. 1298 a 6 sqq. 

84. xabdwep eipnra: mpdérepor dy rH peOdSy Tq xpd tadrms. This 
refers to 6 (4). 15. 1299 b 38-1300a 4. For this reference cp. 
C. 4. 1318 b 7, dy rots spd rovrey Adyo, and see vol. ii. p. xxvii. It 
is possible that 4 uéOo8os 4 xpd ravrns includes both the Sixth (old 
Fourth) and the Seventh (old Fifth) Book. The Eighth (old Sixth) 
Book is supplementary to them. 

85. dwesta 1d proOodopety x.rA. It appears that the burden 
imposed on the revenue by the payment of the assembly dicasteries 
and magistracies was often diminished by restricting payment in 
the case of the assembly to those of its meetings which were 
termed xvpcaz, meetings which took place at Athens only once in 
each prytany (A@. Hod. c. 43: Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta and 
Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 288 sq.), or indeed by going farther and 
paying not all the magistracies, but only ‘those whose members 
required to have a common table,’ for this appears to be the 
meaning of ray dpxay ds drdykn acvocireiy per dAAnAwy, not ‘the 
magistracies which required to take their meals with each other.’ 
At Athens after the disaster at Syracuse it was ordained rds dpyds 
dpicbous dpye» dxdcas éws dy 6 médepos #7, wAWY Tey éryta apydrer 
xal ray mpurdvewy of dy Sow (AO. Hod. c. 29. 1. 30). We know 
that at Athens the prytaneis of the Boulé and their secretaries took 
their meals together (’A0. Hod. c. 43. 1. 10 sq.: Demosth. De Fals. 
Leg. cc. 190, 249), and that the archons did the same (A@. Hon. 
c. 62: c. 3. 1. 30 8q.), and also the stratégi (Demosth. De Fals. 
Leg. c. 190: Gilbert, Beitr. zur innern Gesch. Athens, p. 30). 
This custom no doubt did much to alleviate the defects of an 
administrative system in which boards of magistrates were largely 
employed. We hear the same thing of the ephors at Sparta (Gilbert, 
Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. §2 sq.), and 
of magistrates elsewhere (Plut. Cimon, c. 1: Aen. Poliorc. rr. 3). 
Aristotle himself evidently intends the most important boards of 
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magistrates in his ‘best State’ to have each its common table 
(4 (7). 12. 1331 a 25), among them apparently those of the stratégi 
and rapia (7 (5). 9. 1309 a 33 Sqq.), and he probably means his 
agronomi to have a common table too (4 (7). 12. 1331 b 14 sqq.). 
The question, indeed, arises, what boards of magistrates in Greek 
States had not a common table, and the answer is not easy. Those 
boards would be least likely to have one whose business was not 
of a nature to call for promptitude in joint action. A similar 
custom prevailed im the cities of mediaeval Italy. The priors at 
Florence not only took their meals together, but ‘slept together’ 
(Perrens, La Civilisation Florentine, p. 49). As to the «vpia 
éxxAnoiae it should be noticed that at Athens attendance at them 
was paid at a higher rate than attendance at other meetings of the 
assembly (A@. Tod. c. 62). 

88. [én dred) . . . 41, Bavavoia]. I follow Sus. in bracketing 
this sentence, mainly for the reason given in the note on 1317 b 
17 sqq. (which see). It may possibly have been written by Aristotle 
himself in the margin of his MS., but, if it was, he can hardly have 
intended it to be inserted in the text where it stands. Oligarchy 
is defined by the attributes to which it allots office (cp. 6 (4). 8. 
12944 9 sqq.), and these are here said to be birth wealth and 
culture ; therefore democracy allots office to the opposite attributes. 
More usually oligarchy is said to allot office to wealth (3. 8. 1280a 
I sq.), and culture is treated rather as a note of aristocracy than 
of oligarchy (6 (4). 15. 1299b 24 8q.), but its connexion with 
oligarchy is explained by 6 (4). 8. 1293 b 37 sq. Notwithstanding 
what is said here as to the liking of democracy for Savavoia, Aristotle 
tells us in 3. 4. 1277 b 1 sqq. that in some States handicraftsmen 
(i.e. Sdvavoos) did not share in office till the extreme form of 
democracy came into existence. As to the preference of demo- 
cracy for the lowborn and poor cp. [Xen.] Rep. Ath. 1. 7, 2. 19, 
and 3. 10, Aristoph. Eq. 180 sq., 185 sqq., 217 sq., and Isocr. 
De Pace, § 53. No doubt in a certain sense, as L. Schmidt points 
out (Ethik der alt. Griechen, 1. 161), ‘indifference to the advantages 
of birth was alien to the spirit of Athenian democracy,’ but it is 
one thing to respect high birth and another to accord it political 
power. ‘A gentleman having been recommended to Mr. Buchanan 
as eminently qualified to fill the post of Minister to Spain, because 
to all other qualities requisite for the position he added that of 
understanding and speaking Spanish, the President’s sole reply was 
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‘¢ Qh, that is too damned aristocratic,” and another candidate for the 
office was named’ (Frances Anne Kemble, Further Records, 1848- 
1883). As to this story I may say with Aristotle (7 (5). 10. 13128 
3), @f 8¢ pp én’ dxeivov, ddd’ én’ Ddou ye dy yévorra rowra GAnOeés. 

Gl. én Se tev dpyéy rd. Yet cp. 3. 16. 1287a 4 sqq. It has 
not, I think, been noticed that Aristotle here refers to the fate of the 
kingship in many Greek States; this was originally am office beld 
for life, but its powers were curtailed (3. 14. 1285 b 13 8qq.), andi 
often came, as at Athens, to be filled by lot. For the change by 
which the archonships at Athens, and among them the office d 
archon basileus, ceased to be elective and came to be filled by loi, 
see °AO, oA, c. 22, 1. 20 8qq. 

8. Td pey ody... b 5, dporriLovcw is bracketed by Sus. The 
passage, or at any rate all of it but its first clause, rd pew odp xocvd rats 
Snpoxparias tavr’ dori, looks like a subsequent addition, but it may 
well have been added by Aristotle; the reminiscence of Plato, 
Laws 663 E in 1318 b 1 sqq. (see note) points to this, as wel 
as the general character of the passage. 

5. 4 pdduor’ elvas BSoxodca Sypoxparia cal Sqyos. Cp. 6 (4) + 
1291 b 30-38. In 7 (5). 9. 1310a 25 8q., however, Aristotle refers 
to extreme democracies as ai dnpoxparia al padtora elpas Soxoves 
Snpoxparixal: cp. 6 (4). 14. 1298 b 13 sqq. As to dqyos, a demos 
comprising both rich and poor would have the best claim to the name. 

6. toov ydp «.1.A. Probably doxei should be supplied from 
doxovva in the preceding sentence, for it is clear from 9, otre yy 
dy undpxew voul{oer x.rd., that Aristotle is expressing the opinions 
of others. 

Ll. 7d perd rodro, ‘in the next place:’ cp, 3. 6. 1278b 6, 7 
pera ravra, 

12 Td Typtpara Bredeivy xiAlors TA tev wevraxogioy, * place the 
assessed properties in two groups, so that those of a thousand vill 
be equal in value to those of five hundred.’ Cp. c. 6. 1320b 
22 8q., where the phrase recurs, with this difference, however, that 
ra riysquara is there used in the sense not of ‘ assessed properties, 
but of ‘ property-qualifications.’ 

13. ody odtw Bet reOdvar thy xard rodTo iedrra, ‘or ought 
we to institute equality in respect of property-qualification not 
this way, but otherwise?’ For riéému (‘statuere’) cp. Plato, Laws 
801 A, 4 pnddy dnavepera, r1O% 8é rovre ovre ; KA. wayrawacs por 0 
iO’ xg yap macaw rais Wihas otros 6 ropes. - 
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15. éwara . . . Aafidvva . . . rodrous xupious elvar x.r.d. Cp. 
6 (4). 14. 1298 b 21 sqq. For the construction, or want of 
construction, cp. Meteor. 1. 3. 341 & 29, rd 0¢ padtora yiyverOa: dpa 
7G idly airg viv Ceppérqra eDdoyor, Napfirovrar ri Spovo éx raw wap! 
pty yryropévor, and Pol. 2.9. 1269 a 40 Sqq., ras yerrmacas weAas... 
pndepiav elva: eippaxoy ros équorapyérns, and see the examples from 
Plato of ‘inversion of government’ collected by Riddell in his 
edition of Plato’s Apology, p. 223, § 271. 

16. rodrous, ‘ these’ and not the 10900 and soo themselves, The 
advantage of this arrangement would be that supremacy in the State 
would rest with one body of men and not two. 

18. 4 xara 7d wARO08, Sc. rév dvOporer. 

act ydp of Syporcot tolro Sixavew «.7.A. For the omission 
Of eiva: cp. 2. 3. 1261 b 22, deaovos ydp vidy éavrav Gace ry qirde cui 
yuvaixa 81) riy abriy, and 3. 10, 1281 8 34 8q., and Menand. Monost. 
737 (Meineke, Fragm. Com. Gr. 4. 361), 

gaaiy xaxicrovs of sornpol revs xaxovs, 
For the fact cp. c. 2. 1317 b 5 sqq. 

20. of 8 Sdtyapyexoi x.7.A. Cp. 3. 9. 1280a 22 8qq.: 3. 13. 
1283 a 31 sq.: 7 (5). I. 13018 31 8qq.: 7 (5). 12. 5316.4 39 S8qq. 

naTda wARG0g odolas, and not card wAnOos dpdpot ray dvfpamwr 
(cp. 4 (7). 4. 13268 10, war’ dpBpot yap wARGos rity dvoxotyror 
kpivovos Ti» peydAny). 

21. xpiveo@o: Seiv, ‘iudicium esse faciendum’ (Sepulv.). 

22. 3 r Gy of SAiyo. It is not clear what Greek word or words 
exactly should be supplied (possibly SovAwvras), and a similar doubt 
recurs in 33, but the sense is clear, ‘whatever the few decide.’ 

28. nai ydp édy x.r.A. Cp. 3. 13. 1283 b 16 sqq. 

26. rév wiouciey nai Darréver. See note on 12908 35. 

xaOdwep elipntat xpétepor, in 3. 10. 1281 a 14-17. 

80. ph pévro: wdvtws, ‘but not jn all ways’: cp. 2. 5. 1263b 
31, Sei per yap elval wos play cal rhy olxiay nal rhy sdhuv, GAN’ ov mdvros. 

82. rots wAcioot, 8C. audoréper, ‘or to the majority of each,’ 
i.e, for example, if six rich out of ten and twelve poor out of 
twenty agreed. 

Ady $2 rdvavria 8étp, i.e. if the majority of the rich decide in 
one way and the majority of the poor in the opposite way. 

83. 3 7. Gy of whelousg nai dv 7d cipmpa wAclov, ‘ whatever is 
decided by the majority, that is by those whose property-qualifica- 
tion is greater.’ I take «ai here to be explanatory, as often else- 
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where (see for instance note on 1257b 7). Welldon translas 

the passage in much the same way. Spengel would bracket = 
or read dp xai in place of «ai 4», which is the reading of Id, an 
Susemihl, who follows him in the latter change, translates, ‘ das, 
ftir welches sich diejenige von beiden Mehrheiten ausgesprochea 
hat, welche zugleich (mit der tbereinstimmenden Minderhe 
zusammen) die héhere Schatzung aufweisen kann,” but Susemih!s 
equivalent for of wAelous is hardly that which would most naturals 
suggest itself to a translator, and it does not seem to me that ay 
change is necessary. Aristotle’s language implies that each man: 
tiunua was recorded and could be readily ascertained, but wouk 
this be the case with the poor? We gather from 3. 12. 1283 a 17 &% 
and 6 (4). 13. 1297 a 19 sqq. that ol dwopu otk fyovoe ripnpo. Hs 
solution differs from that which the advocates of oligarchy woul 
put forward because it takes account of the property of the pow 
and adds it together, whereas oligarchs would claim that the wi 
of those who own property in large amounts should prevail, eves 
if the total amount of their property is less than the total amouni ¢ 
the property of the poor. But if, as Aristotle often tells us, democracy 
implies the supremacy of the will of the numerical majority, is tk 

arrangement which he recommends here suitable to a democracy? 

34. dofe Se x.7.., Sc. ravavyria, ‘and a conflicting decision wa 
arrived at by six of the rich and fifteen of the poorer.’ For rs ¢ 
see note on 1259 a 27, and Kithner, Ausftihr]. gr. Gramm., ed. 2, 
§ 465. 13 (ed. Gerth, § 465. 13. ¢). 

88. roéro, i.e, rd rovras ddfav. Cp. ratra in 1. 2. 12524 3}: 
“Eore is apparently to be supplied (cp. 32). See notes on 13062 24 
and 13174 17. 

day 8é loot cupadcwn, i.e. ruywow dyres (Bon. Ind. S.v. om 
miwrey). 

40. For Bixa yévnras see critical note. 

1818 b. 1. dwoxAnperdor, ‘ sorte decernendum est’ (Bon. Ind. s. v.). 

4 GAo te Tovwodroy woinrdéoy. Aristotle would perhaps sugges 
that if the votes should be equal, those voting No should win (cp 
6 (4). 14. 1298b 34 sqq.). For other modes of meeting th 
difficulty referred to in the case of a dicastery cp. Julian, Or. 3: 
114 D, *AOqmat pév ov haciy, Ere rois warplois Eleow éxpavro xai iw 
rois olxeioss wesOdpevor vépors peydAny Kal woAvdrOpesoy oixovyres TOI, d 
wore tay Suaatdvrav al Wihor nar’ ivov yévowro rois pevyoues xpis 1% 
Sicoxovras, viv ris ‘AOnvas émirGeperny rq ri dixnw dpAnces péddon 
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arrodvew dude tis airias, roy péy ewcyovra Thy KaTiryopiay Tou Goxeiy eivac 
acuxodarrny, tiv 8¢, as eixds, rot Soxeiy Evoxov elvas to wownpevpats: See 
also the agreement regulating the relations of Oeantheia and 
Chaleion (Hicks, Greek Historical Inscriptions, No. 31: Meister, 
Rechtsvertrag zwischen Chaleion und Oianthea, p. 35 sqq.). 

GAG wepi péry Tod toou Kal tod Scxaiou «7.4. Here there is an 
allusion to a common saying which has come down to us among 
the Tsepat povdortyo: ascribed to Menander, though the saying, if 
not the verse, is probably older than Menander (Monost. 178: 
Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr.'4. 345), 

evpety rd Sixatoy wayrayas ov pgdtor. 
Aristotle also remembers Plato, Laws 663 E, «addy pér 9 dAnOea, d 
Eéve, xal pdvepsor® Coxe py ob pgdioy elvar weibew: cp. Eryxias, 405 
B, xarapabav 8 avrév dyad re toov cin meicat, Sep dy rd Neyspevor Aibor 
épnoa «rd. For rods duvapevous sdeoverreivy cp. 4 (7). 2. 1324 b IO. 

4. del ydp [nrodot «.r.A. Cp. Rhet. 1. 3. 1358b 36, cs & ove 
ducow rots dorvyeirovas xaradovdovabas xai rovs pndéy adicovvras, (oi 
oupBovdrevorres) wodAdxis ovder pporri{ovory. 

6. Anpoxpandy 8 odcdv terrdpwv x«.t.d. Five in 6 (4). 4. 1291 b C. 4. 
30 sqq,, four in 6 (4). 6. 1292 b 22 sqq. In Bedsiorn per x.rA, and 
in c. 6. 1320b a1 sqq. a question is answered which has been 
raised in c, 1. 1317. a 13 sq. 

7. nabdwep év rots xpd tote déxOn Adyous. The reference is to 
6 (4). 4. 1291 b 30 sqq. and 6 (4). 11. 1296b 3 sqq. For @ rois 
apo rovrev Adyos CP. C. 2. 1317 b 34 8q. 

dor, Se xai dpyasordty wacév adn, ‘and this kind of democracy 
is also the most ancient of all; but I call it first [not for this 
reason, but] in the sense in which one might range different kinds 
of demos in groups (as first or second].’ The demos which is 
supreme in the first kind of democracy is first because it is best 
(cp. 6 (4). 11. 1296 b 3 sqq.). That the most moderate form of 
democracy was also the most ancient is confirmed by the fact that 
the earliest democracies resembled polities (6 (4). 13. 1297 b 
24 8q.). 

9. B&\riotos ydp Sijpos & yewpyixds gor. The agricultural 
demos is best, 1. because it is sunable owing to the small 
amount of property it possesses to attend the assembly frequently, 
and further because owing to its need of the necessaries of life it 
devotes itself closely to its work and does not covet the goods of 
others, and indeed prefers a life of business to a life of office-holding 
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and politics (compare for the antithesis c. 4. 1319 &@ 30-332), wks 
office offers a prospect of lange gains, so that, if it asks for ay 
share of political power, it asks only for the right of electing t& 
magistrates and reviewing their conduct in office: ¢. because is 
life is not devoid of virtue, like the lives of handicraftsmen, shor 
keepers, and day-labourers (this is implied in r3 19a 24 Sqql. 
The yeapyai were often hoplites (6 (4). 4. 1291 @ 30 §q), a 
they would make good soldiers, like the herdsmen and shepheré 
whose military efficiency Aristotle praises in 1q19a@ 22 sqq. Tle 
members of both these classes probably had less alien or servile 
blood in their veins than the members of the classes to wind 
Aristotle prefers them, but of this he says nothing, It seems ckz 
from his language in 1319 a 6 sqq., which implies that when tr 
demos sold or lost its land it ceased to be an agricultyral demu 
that his agricultural demos is a demos of peasant-proprietors (se 
Liddell] and Scott s.v. yeapyds), but he does not, like modn 
believers in the ‘ magic of property,’ trace its good qualities to ths 
fact. Most of the Greek States which were still vigoroys in th 
third century g.c. were States with a demos of small cultivaty 
landowners or else a pastoral demas (e. g. the Achaeans, Arcadians, 
Macedonians, and Aetolians), and ancient States in general often 
began to decline when these classes disappeared and were ie 
placed by slaves or serfs, but Aristotle doeg not seem tq hav 
observed this, or he would not haye advised that the tillers of the 
soil in his ‘best State’ should be slaves or serfs, as he doe 
in ¢ (7), 10. 13308 25 sqq. We see that he is not so moc 
enamoured of an agricultural demos as ta introduce it into bis 
“best State,’ though he holds that it forms the fittest basis for 
a democracy. ‘We scarcely ever find [in Greek writers} aly 
recognition of the fact that a strong and healthy race of peasants 
together with an industrious middle class is the best means of 
maintaining the life of a State’ (Bliimner, Home Life of the 
Ancient Greeks, Eng. Trans., p. 493): ‘ Jefferson regarded agi 
culture as so much the best occupation for citizens that he was 
alarmed by the rumour that the cod-fish of the north-eastern coasts 
were coming down to the shores of Virginia and Carolina, lest the 
people of those States should ‘‘ be tempted to catch them, and com- 
merce, pf which we have already too much, should receive an acct 
sion” ’ (Bryce, American Commonwealth, 2, 359 note). Aristotle 
nowhere includes in his enumeration of the different kinds of by" 
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such a djpos a8 existed in the Lacedaémohian State, one composed 
not of small cultivating landowners resident in the country, but of 
small non-cultivating landowners resident in Sparta. Would he 
prefer a demos of the cultivating type to a demos of this sort? 

10. dere nai trovety dvBdyera: Bypoxparlay x.7.4., ‘and -so it fs 
also possible to institute a democracy [as well as other forms of con+ 
stitution, such a8 oligarchy], where the mass of the citizens lives by 
agriculture or pastoral farming,’ for—Aristotle in effect contintes— 
a demos of this kind will claim only a small measure of political 
power. He probably intends here to correct a common impression 
that under these circumstances an oligarchy was the only constitu- 
tion in place: cp. Plut. Therhist. c. 19, of rpedxovra. . . oldpevos raw 
wey xara Oddarray dpyny yéverw elvas Sqpoxparias, dkcyapyia & Frrov 
Svcxepaivad rede yeopyotvras, and Eurip. Suppl. 406 Bothe (420 
Dindorf), 

yairdvos 8° anjp revs, 
el xual yévorro ph duabhs, Epyor tro 
obk ty Sivatro mpds ra koi’ diroShéres, 
An oligarchy existed at Epidaurus (Plut. Quaest. Gi. c. 1), and no 
doubt in many other places, when the demos consisted for the most 
part of cultivators of the soil. However, democracies of the 
, agricultural type may be traced at Athens in the days of Solon and 
Peisistratus (7 (5). 5. 1305 a 18 sqq.: Isoct. Areop. § 52), ahd in 
far later times at Elis (Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 102), at Mantineia 
(1318 b 23 sqq.), at Aphytis (1319 a 14 sqq.), in the cities of 
Achaia (Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 105), and probably elsewhere in 
the Peloponnesus. : 

11. 8d pév ydp 1d ph wodddp odolay gyaw «7.A. Cp. 13198 
30 sqq., 6 (4). 4. 1291 b 25 &q., and 6 (4). 6. 1292b 25 sqq. If 
they had had a large amount of property or none at all, they would 
have had more leisure (6 (4). 6. 1293 a 6 sqq., 18 sq.). Compare 
the picture of the Roman demos in early times which we find in 
Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 7. 58. The ruling class in the first form of 
oligarchy has ‘ not a very large athount of property’ (6 (4). 6. 1293 
a 12 sq.), but that is a different thing. 

18. Sed 82 7d ph dye tdvnyxata k.7.A. Cp. 6 (4). 6. 1292b 25 
sqq., where we read of rd yewpycdy, that txovow dpyaduercs (iv, ob 
divavras O¢ oyordfer, The cultivators had a small amount of 
property, but had not the necessaries of life. There is no incon- 
sistency in this, for in 2. 7. 1267. 9 6qq. otcia Bpaxeia kal épyacia 
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are said to be the means of obtaining necessaries. Men wn 
were busily engaged in attending to their own property wer 
thought to be least likely to covet the goods of others (Pi 
Aristid. et Cat. Comp. c. 3, dé rove airots dueXourras olsia a 
wopt{oudvous €£ ddcxias, and Philopoemen, c. 4, rary spoorory ocipox 
olxeia xexrno Gas roy cAdorpley adeduevoy: Isocr,. Areop. § 24) 

14. GAN’ Bro «.7.A. Cp. 7 (5). 8. 1309 a 4 sqq. and Anistop. 

Tewpyoi, Fragm. 1 (Meineke, Fragm. Com. Gr. 2. 985), 

A. €6&e yewopyetx. elra ris pe cadvec ; 

B. fyeis, A. deel 8i8eu yrlas dpaypds, 

édy pe téY aGpyay adizre. 
A8 to wodcrevecOas xal dpyew see note on 1293a 4, and ¢ 
{Demosth.] c. Aristog. 2. 3. 

16. of ydp woddoi x.rA. Cp. 7 (5). 8. 1308 a 9 sq., and Herack 
Fragm. 111, alpevyras yap ty dyria wdyrey of dprros, kiéos dévace brqra, 
of 3¢ wodAol xexdpnvyras dxwowep xrqvea. Plato had said the same thy 
in Laws 870 A, rotro 8 dors pddsora évravba, of mheiovds re xal layer 
raros (wepos dv ruyxaves Trois woddois, } Te» yonpdres THs deAgoTor a 
Gwelpov xrnceas Eperas puplous évrixrovoa Sivas dia vow re mai ase 
Sevolay ryy xaxny: cp. 918 D. Compare also Demosthenes’ accoux 
of the feelings of of woAdo) Maxeddvar in Olynth. 2. 16. 

17. oypetoy 8é xai ydp «1A. See note on 1312 D 2. 
Machiavelli gives much the same account of the tendencies of th 
‘ ignobili’ in Discorsi, 1. 5. 

19. édy nig abrods épyd{eoGa: ph xedcy. How did oligarche: 
hinder the many in their business? Possibly in part by d& 
couraging the residence of the urban poor, or some of them, = 
the central city (cp. 7 (5). 10. 1311. 13 8qq.). 

20. taxdws ydp «tA. Cp. Menand. Inc. Fab. Fragm. 95 
(Meineke, Fr. Com, Gr. 4. 259). 

Zl. dr Be 1d xupious elvar roi dobar nat ebOdvew x.rd. It is no 
often that we find the aor. infin. used in conjunction with the pres 
infin. as here. In 29 we have alpeioOas pév ras dpxyds nai eidiwe 
dixdfew wdvras (cp. 2. 12.1274 16, 7d rae dpyas alpeioGar xa} cides} 
But in Eth. Nic. 1. 1. 1094 b 8 sq. we have pei{dy ye xal rededrepor 7 
rijs wédews Gaiveras xai Aafeiy xal odf{ew, where AaBeiv seems used of 
an instantaneous and os{e» of a continued act: cp. Pol. 6 (4)! 
1288 b 29 sq. (yevoro followed by ow{ore) and 1289 a 3, of #7” 
ov« €darroy Epyoy rd eravopOaras woNsreiay f xatacKevd{ey ef apy, and 
Demosth. De Cor. c, 254 (poehéoOa followed by mpdrrar). (Pp. 
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also *A6. oA. c. 30. 1. 17, rovs 3’ éxaréy dvdpas Staveipas ochas re avrous 
wai rovs dAdous rérrapa pépy as loairara xai StaxAnpdcat, cai els émavrov 
BovAevew. Perhaps the tenses in the passage before us should be 
explained in a similar way. As to the fact the following may 
be quoted. ‘A very little voting would be enough for the 
[Bulgarian] peasant, who grudges a walk to the polling-place as so 
much time taken from the more serious business of field-labour. 
In some districts it is difficult to find candidates for the Sobranje, 
and the village patriarch who lets himself be elected makes a virtue 
of his self-denial’ (Zmes, Oct. 29. 1886). 

22. ef te Gidoripiag gxouow. Cp. 2. 10. 1272 b 9g, tyes wr 
woXireias  rdfis. Aorglas takes up ris reps, 17. 

28. éwei wap dviowg Bhpos «.7.A. It is not clear why the whole 
citizen-body of Mantineia met for purposes of deliberation, while the 
election of the magistrates was made over to sections of it selected 
in succession for the purpose. And does alperof imply that these 
sections were elected, or that they were selected by some system of 
rotation similar to that described in 6 (4). 14. 1298 a 15 sqq.?_ If 
they were elected, by whom were they elected? By the whole 
citizen-body? Perhaps it was thought that, while deliberation 
was best left to gatherings of the whole citizen-body, in elections to 
offices a small body of electors would make a better choice than 
a large one. The fact that this arrangement existed in some 
democracies is a remarkable one, because there were oligarchies in 
which the magistrates were elected by the entire demos (7 (5). 6. 
1305 b 30 sqq.). Gilbert (Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 126. 2) takes Aristotle 
to refer in the passage before us to the democracy which existed at 
Mantineia in B.c. 421. 


27. Somep dy Mavrwela wor fv is added in explanation of «ai 
Touro. 

Sud 52) x.7.A. For dd 87 see note on 1310b 5. It would seem from 
the passage before us that Aristotle regarded the Solonian democracy 
as a democracy of the first kind, for many of the institutions here 
referred to existed in it: for instance, all the citizens possessed the 
right of electing the magistrates and reviewing their conduct in 
Office (3. 11. 1281 b 32 sqq.) and of acting as dicasts (2. 12. 
12744 3), while the magistracies were filled by election (2. 12. 
1273 b 40 sqq.), and a higher property-qualification may probably 
have been required for the most important of them (see note on 
12744 18). A similar distinction between the property-qualifica- 
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tion required for some offices and for others was made in the firs 
form of oligarchy (c. 6. 1320 b 22 8qq.). 

82. GAAd rods Bevapdvous, sc. dpyew: cp. 6 (4). 4. 1291 a 36% 
This restriction would probably exclude poor men: cp. 7 (5) 
1309 a 6 sq. and 2. 11. 127348 24 8q. 

$8. af re ydp dpyal «.7.A. For re ydp here see note on 13332}, 
and for ray BeAricray note on 1292 9. Of BArwra is an ambiguow 
term, meaning either ‘ the best men’ or ‘men of high social pos- 
tion.” In order that the conclusion, dodyxy woAcrevopesvvs ove 
moktreverOa xad&s, may be justified, of BéArtaros should here bear th 
formet meaning. Eucken (De Partic. Usu, p. 20) points ont th 
resemblance of the passage before us to Rhet. ad Alex. 3. 14242 
12-19. 

365. roig dmecxdos cal yvwpluos. The omission of the arti 
before yrwpipos shows that the émexeis are regarded as not fx 
removed from the yvapsuon. Cp. 6 (4). ra. £296 b 31, rd ras clmipe 
cai yropluev (8c. wAjGos), and "AO, TA. c. 28. 1. 6, résw edyenin ca 
yrupluey, and contrast 1319 b 13, ti» youpipey xal ray péows. 

86. Spforra: yip oby bx’ dAdkww yxerpdvew. The form dpyéjore 
occurs in 1, 13. 1259b 40. Nothing was more bitter to Greeks 
than to be ruled by men inferior to themselves: cp. 1319 b 15 sqq. 
Soph. Philoct. 456 sqq., Plato, Protag. 338B, Rep. 347 C, aud 
Laws 770E, Demosth. De Rhod. Lib. c. 1g, and Dion. Hal. Ant 
Rom. 3. 10, ris yap dxovoies dpyera: ray xparréver wd row yeipover ; 

38. 1d ydp dwovaxpduacOas «.7.h. ‘Exavaxpépecba is a very raft 
word. For the thought cp. Hdt. 7. 104, crewbepec yap déerer ov wums 
€dcvGepoi elo, Greavs php ode deowdrns vépos. 

40.. For guAdrrav in the sense of ‘ watch and check,’ cp. 6 (4} 
1. 1289 a 19, and Plato, Laws 867 A, 6 pay rdw Ovpde gvddrres, and 
for 7d dv dxdory trav dvOpeéwev daidov cp. 3. 16. 1287 a 30504 
and Plato, Timaeus, 71 D, rd @avAop piper. 

1319.2. 2B. Swep dotivy Shedipdraroy dy ruig wodtreiag «.t.A. Aristotle 
here has in his memory Isocr. Ad Nicocl. § 16, cade dé dpeyr 
ynoas, day ny UBpifey rov Sydow dhs unl iBpusuerov wepophs, Dé 
cronys Gres ol BeAriworos péy ras reas dover, of 3’ Dror py dey dducgoovres 
raira yap oroyeia mpera xal péyrra ypnorgs wodsrelas doviv, Fore 
rais woAcreiass CD. 2. 5. 1263 b 18, raw voy iwapydrrow dy rais wokireiot 
Raker. 

6. wpds 8 1d xaracxeudLew yewpydy Tov Bijpow x.r.A. Te in 7 
re vépew tuvés has nothing to answer to it. Aristotle’s attention 
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appears to be distracted by the task of adducing examples, or he 
would have gone on to mention administrative measures (cp. 7 (6). 
8. 1308 b 32) likely to produce-a similar. effect. Some of the laws 
referred to by Aristotle may have been due to tyrants who wished 
to keep the citizens away from the city and to make peasants of 
them (7 (5). 10. 1311.a 13 8qq.). According to Plutarch, however 
(Themist. c. 19), the ancient Ags of Athens sought to induce 
their subjects to occupy themselves with the cultivation of the 
olive, and not with sea-faring pursuits. It is evident from what, 
Aristotle says that there were two ways at least in which an 
‘agricultural demos’ might cease to exist in a Greek State. It 
might cease to exist because its members lost their land altogether, 
or it might cease to exist because they lost the fixed quantum of 
land the possession of which secured them political rights. There 
were, therefore, two ways of making the demos agricultural; one 
of them was to prevent the loss of its land, and the other was to 
avoid fixing too high the amount of land on the possession of which 
its political rights depended. When the demos lost its land, it 
appears most commonly to have done so either by mortgaging 
it and failing to pay the interest due or by selling it, the result 
being in either case that a few large landowners took the place of 
a number of small ones. The laws mentioned by Aristotle were 
intended to prevent this happening. They would be especially in 
place in colonies and in those States of Greece Proper in which 
a conquest had at one time taken place, for when the colonists or 
conquerors lost their lots, they ceased to be in a position to serve 
as hoplites, and, if many did so, the dominant race might find it 
difficult to hold its own. It will be noticed that Aristotle takes it for 
granted throughout that small owners will reside on the land they | 
own and cultivate it. This is not always the case; it often is not 
the case in Flanders at the present day, as readers of Laveleye’s 
Economie Rurale de la Belgique will remember, but perhaps small 
owners of land in Greece had more difficulty in finding tenants and 
could hardly trust a slave, except under their own eye. The laws 
to which Aristotle refers would not avail to make the whole of the 
demos agricultural, for, notwithstanding their existence, a large 
element of handicraftsmen day-labourers and dy»paio might find 
a place within the demos, unless indeed these classes were excluded 
from citizenship. One incidental result of making the whole demos 
of a State agricultural should be noticed. This is that a body of 
VOL. IV. L | 
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metoeci (or other aliens) and slaves would develope within it who 
would practise the handicrafts and trades in the absence of which 
the State could not prosper. It was the ease with which metoeci 
and slaves could be drawn from surrounding regions that made it 
possible for the Greeks to leave the practice of handicrafts and trade 
to a large extent to aliens and slaves (3. 5. 1278 a 6 8qq.), and to 
reserve themselves for agriculture, war, and politics. 

8. wdvres, Tlas is often placed either at the beginning (as in 
7 (5). 6. 13058 39: cp. 8 (6). 4. 1319b 10) or at the end of a 
sentence (as in the passage before us and 1319 b 27 8q.: cp. "A, 
Hod. c. 12.1, x sq.). For reds . . . wdvres cp. 7 (5). 12. 1315 b 38 Sq. 

A Td Shos ph efetva: «rAd. Cp. 2. 7.1266b 17 sq. The law 
broken by the ydpyo: at Thurii may have been a law of this kind 
(7 (5). 7. 1307a 298qq.). Evasion of a law to this effect would 
probably also be easy. Harrington, however, in his Oceana 
(pp. 87, 100, ed. 1656) provides that no one shall own land of 
a greater annual value than £2000. For the use of ré with the 
infin. to express the effect of a law cp. 2. 8. 1268 b 4 sqq. 

9. 4 dwé twos rérou mpds Td doru xai Thy wéAw. No land was 
so likely to be bought up by rich men as land lying within an easy 
distance of the central city. The owner of land thus situated would 
have a better market for his produce, would find it easier to obtain 
whatever he needed to purchase (see Hom. Il. 23. 834 8q.), and 
would be better able to combine a life of political activity with 
attention to his estate. That land lying near the city was usually 
the most valuable we see from Xen. De Vect. 4. 50. Thus in the 
newly-founded colony of Thurii the Sybarite portion of the colonists 
appropriated to themselves all the land lying near the city (Diod. 
12. 11. 1). The rising of the Attic Diacrii under Peisistratus against 
the Pedieis was a rising of the owners of land at a distance from the 
city against the owners of land near it. Kai riv wédw is perhaps 
added after rd dorv because ré dorv was sometimes used to designate 
a part only of the central city, at Athens the acropolis (see Schn. 
2. 373) 

10. fv Se 1d ye dpyatov «.7.A. Mndé rwdciy, ‘ not even to sell,’ to 
say nothing of buying or owning. Leucas was probably one of 
the States referred to (2. 7. 1266 b 21 sqq.). We hear of a similar 
law in the Lacedaemonian State (see note on 1270a 19). Laws 
of this kind will hardly have existed in the States with which 
Hesiod was familiar, for he speaks in Op. et Dies, 341, as if the 
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buying and selling of lots was a common occurrence (see 
Prof, Ridgeway in Journal of Hellenic Studies, 6. 338 sq.). Yet it is 
likely that the sale of the lot was forbidden at Corinth and Thebes 
when Pheidon and Philolaus legislated there, for otherwise the 
legislation by which the former sought to maintain the number 
of the lots intact (2, 6. 1265 b 128qq.), and the latter to prevent 
a diminution of their number through the extinction of families 
(2. 12. 1274 b 28qq.), would have been of little avail. According 
to Plato, Rep. 552 Asq., 555 C, laws forbidding men to sell their 
property were not favoured in oligarchies and did not exist in them. 
As to the provisions respecting the lot in the Laws of Plato see 
vol. i. p. 441. According to Professor Mahaffy (Zimes, Sept. 10, 
1892), the Macedonian and Greek xAnpotyo: in the Fayoum whose 
position is made known to us in the Petrie Papyri were not allowed 
to alienate their farms. Measures of this kind are still resorted to 
in India. ‘Acting on the advice of Mr. Lawrence, the Kashmir 
Government has decided that the title given by the new settlement 
of Kashmir to the cultivators, heretofore serfs, may not be alienated 
by sale or mortgage. This means, of course, that the Kashmir 
cultivator will have to pay a higher interest for borrowed money 
than he would have to pay if he could pledge a first-class security 
such as his homestead. Mr. Lawrence was perfectly aware of 
the fact, but he considered that high interest was a less evil than 
the expropriation of the cultivators from their land, if they were 
allowed to alienate it’ ( Zimes, Oct. 14, 1895). 

12. gor: Sé nat Sy Adyoucw "OfvAou vopow elyar x.t.A. The 
mention of Oxylus indicates that this law existed at Elis. This 
State seems to have studied with especial care the convenience and 
well-being of the small landowners scattered over its territory 
(Polyb. 4. 73. 8). Solon, on the other hand, does not appear to 
have placed any check on the mortgaging of land, though he did 
much to diminish the occasion for mortgaging it by checking 
expenditure (Plut. Solon, c. 21). Laws not unlike that ascribed to 
Oxylus have found advocates in some States in recent years. The 
National or Slovene party in Carniola, finding that the peasants 
were being pauperized by excessive partition, the population 
increasing rapidly, in 1883 favoured the proposal that ‘the 
minimum amount of land required for the support of a family 
should be made indivisible and should not be capable of being 
mortgaged beyond a fixed proportion—say a third—of its value’ 

Lia 
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( Times, Dec. 26, 1883). So in the United States individual Stats 
have legislated to exempt ‘homesteads, or a certain amount o 
personal property, from the claims of creditors’ (Bryce, American 
Commonwealth, 3. 275, 276 note). But here a wider object is sougit 
than the preservation of a class of small cultivating landowners. 
14. viv Se Bet SopSoiv nai ro ‘Aguralew vou o.7.X., ‘but, 23 
things are, [the evil having already made its way into the State,]i 
is well to amend matters by the law of the Aphytaeans also (as 
well as by those previously mentioned].’ The laws previously 
mentioned, as Vict. points out, tend to prevent the evil finding 
its way into the State; this one tends to mitigate its effects afte 
it has found its way in. The law of Aphytis to which Aristotk 
refers appears to have been a law fixing the property-qualificatioa 
which any one enjoying political rights under the constitution was 
required to possess at a certain portion of a lot of land. Thusat 
Aphytis those who owned no land at all were excluded from 
political rights and apparently from citizenship (cp. 16, swre 
yeopyoveww). Compare the law proposed by Phormisius at Athen 
after the restoration of the democracy (Lysias, Or. 34: Grote, His. 
of Greece, Part 2. c. 66, vol. 8. 403 sqq.). Phormisius, however, seems 
to have been prepared to admit to citizenship any one who owned 
land, however small might be the quantity held by him. Apbyts, 
like the other cities in Pallene (Kuhn, Entstehung der Staedte det 
Alten, p. 296), had evidently escaped when Philip of Macedon 
destroyed Olynthus and many other Thraceward cities (Demosth. 
Phil. 3. 26). Pallene had a fertile soil and was especially well-suited 
for the cultivation of the vine (Busolt, Gr. Gesch., ed. 2, 1. 453): 
this was one reason why the demos of Apbytis was agricultural 
It should be noticed that in sketching the measures by which an 
agricultural demos might be created Aristotle does not suggest 
anything resembling what Tiberius Gracchus proposed at Rome 
two centuries later (Mommsen, Hist. of Rome, Eng. Trans, 
3. 90, 95), the establishment by the State of a new class of small 
landowners. Greek States had not in all probability a suffictea! 
amount of ager publicus at their disposal to effect this. 

17. ripdvras ydp ody Shas tds xrfoerg x.7.A., ‘for they value the 
lots of land not in their entirety, but dividing them up in parts 9 
small that even the poor can exceed in the valuations of thet 
property [the value of one of these parts].. Many have taken the 
suppressed object of iwepSddAew to be rots. wAevciovs, but ndt, 
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I think, rightly: Welldon’s version is right, ‘can more than 
attain the necessary standard of assessment.’ See as to this law 
at Aphytis vol. i. p. 375, and cp. Oecon. 2. 1347a 188qq. In 
States in which the sale of the original lots was forbidden the 
property-qualification required for citizenship would be the owner- 
ship of a lot, but at Aphytis the lots had come to be broken up. 
Aristotle does not say that the law was enacted at Aphytis with 
the object of creating an agricultural democracy; its object more 
probably was to prevent the owner of a portion of a lot escaping 
such imposts as the eisphora. 

19. perd 82 Td yewpyixdy wAOos w.7.A. For the use of rAnéos 
here as an equivalent to djmos see note On 13178 25, and cp. c. 7. 
1321a5sq. Whether the voueis—a term including herdsmen of all 
kinds and shepherds—were generally small owners of land like the 
yeepyoi, or owners of the herds and flocks tended by them, is not 
clear, but they resembled the yewpyol at any rate in this, that they 
were too busy to attend the assembly often or to take an active 
part in politics. In summer, indeed, they would be far from the 
city on mountain-pastures with their cattle and sheep. Many 
citizens of Achaean and Arcadian cities (E. Curtius, Peloponnesos, 
I. 169) and also of Elis (E. Meyer, Gesch. d. Alterthums, 2. 286) 
would be herdsmen and shepherds. | 

Ql. wohAd ydp dye: ry yewpy’e wapawAynolws. For the adverb 
cp. Hist. An. 2. 12. 503 b 29, duoiws 8 ema pdpia xai of Spmber rois 
elpnuévoss exoves (pois. 

22. nal rd mwpdg tag wotepixds mpdfesg «.r.A. Contrast Xen. 
Oecon. 5. 8, xal 8papety 8¢ xai Badeiv eal andqoa ris ixavwrepous réxvn 
yewpyias sapéyera:; For rh apis ras wodepicds spate Cp. 3. 14. 
1285 a 5, ray swpde ray wddenor, and Polyb. 6. 13. 4, ray mpds ras 
xowds mpagas aynxdyrey. Richards adds Xen. Cyneg. 1. 18, ra els 
rdv sédepor dyabol, and 12. 1, ra 8¢ wpds ror wéAeuow pddiora wasdever. 
Teyupvacpevo: rae des, sc. rod omparos, ‘trained and hardened in 
habit of body’ (to bear fatigue and heat and.cold): cp. Ken. Oecon. 
4. 2, drat otx doy ye darpiBeas odd¢ roavry cov f eis rod cdpares 
xaraaiveras, and 21. 7. Xphotpos ra odpara, ‘serviceable in body’: 
cp. Xen. Rep. Lac. 5. 9, ot« dy ody pgdles yé ris epos Zrapriaréy obre 
ipeworépous obre rois odpacs ypnowswrdpous’ spoiws yap dad re rey oxe- 
Ady nal dd xetpéov Kai awd rpaynAou yuprd{orra, and [ Aristot.] Oecon. 
I. 2. 1343 b 3 sqq. A person might be hardened in constitution 
without having muscular strength and handiness, or swiftness of 
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foot. Aristotle has before him in this passage Plato’s descripton 
of the Persians in Laws 695 A, iyvde ry warpg¢aw ob watdevopim 
réxyny, otoay Llepoixny, wotptver Svrev Tepoey, rpaycias yépas éxyivw, 
o«Anpdy xai ixavny wowpsevas dmepydferGa: pada loyvpows xai Sevapern 
OupavXciy nal aypunveiy nai, ef orpareverbas dda, orparevea Gas. In ancient 
Greece, as in the East, it was necessary for shepherds to ‘ abide 
with their flocks by night’ in order to protect them from wild beass 
‘The nomad shepherds’ of modern Greece ‘live out among ther 
flocks on the barren mountains, where the sheep in the summer find 
precarious subsistence. In wet or dry, by day or by night, thes 
men have no shelter but their coarse frieze cloaks, a blanke 
stretched on a couple of sticks, or in the winter a rude bu 
of brushwood and reeds ’ (Review of Mr. Rennell Rodd’s ‘ Custom: 
and Lore of Modern Greece,’ Zimes, July 7, 1892). So we read 
of Daphnis in Timaeus, Fragm. 4 (Miller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 1. 
193), Bovxodéy 8¢ card viv Army xeinards re nai O¢pous rypaku 
The military achievements of the herdsmen and shepherds a 
Schwyz, Uri, and Unterwalden illustrate the truth of Aristotle's 
remark. 

24. ra 8 Dra wAfOy x.7,X., i.e. Bavavon reyviras, dyopaio, and 
Gyres, a8 appears from 27 sq. (cp. c. 7. 1321 a §, éwel Sé rerrapa po 
dove pépn pddtora rot wAnOous, yeapysxdy Bavavoudy dyopator Onrisce). 
In c. 1. 1317.8 24 8qq. Only rd yeapyixdy, rd Bdvaveor, and rd Gyrus 
are mentioned. We hear nothing in this Book of the more varied 
ein rod dyuov enumerated in 6 (4). 4. 1291 b 17 8qq., except so far 
as ol d0o: nai of ¢£ drorepovoiw wodlrov are regarded as parts of the 
demos in 1319b 9 sq., but Aristotle would probably say of all of 
them except the yeepyoi what he says here of the Bdvavan:, cyopom, 
and 6jres (compare what he says of the trireme-oarsmen in 4 (7). 
6. 1327b 7 sqq.). In Aristoph. Eccl. 432 1d oxvroropuxie hides 
is contrasted with ol éx ray dypav. For é£ Sy al Aocral anpoxparia 
ouvearaot, cp. Lycurg. c. Leocr. c. 79, rpia ydp dori é€ Se § wodsres 
cuneornker, d Gpyey, 6 Sxacrns, 5 idsatns. As to ol dyopatos see note 
on 1291 a 4. 

26. 5 yap Blos gaidos x.t.A. Cp. 4 (7). 9. 1328b 40 8q,, 5 (9) 
2. 1337 b 8sqq., 3. 4. 1277 35 Sqq., 3. 5. 1278 a 208q. Cp. also 
Xen. Oecon. 6. 7 and Plut. Pericl. c. 1. 

28. 13 rav dyopaley dvOpéwev. There is a slight shade d 
contempt in the use of d»@pare» here, as in Plato, Gorg. 518°, 
Gcaxdvovs por Ayes cal ¢miOuysey mapaceevacras avOpewovs, and 
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Phrynichus, Inc. Fab. Fragm. 1 (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 2. 601), 
dvOpenoe dy idaronéras. 

drs 82 Bcd 7d wept Thy dyopdy xai rd Gotu xudlecOau «1A. The 
Bdvavoo: rexvira: and the dyopaios came to the marketplace to sell 
what they had to sell, and the 6jres to be hired (Matth. 20. 3). 
The Sausage-seller in the Knights of Aristophanes (636) prays to 
the dyopd, dv j sais dy dradevbny eyo. The djpos of Byzantium 
spent its time wepl rjy dyopdy cal rdv Aiweva (Theopomp. Fr. 65: 
Maller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 287). Diodorus, contrasting Egyptian 
ways with Greek to the advantage of the former, says of Greek 
handicraftsmen, mAcioros 8’ dy rais Snpoxparovpévas nédeow els tas 
éxxAngias ouvrpéxovres Tw péy wodsrelay Avyaivovra, ro dé Avacredes 
weperoourras mapa rev ptoOodorovvrey (1.74.7). The assembly in 
many cities probably met in the marketplace (Polyb. 28.'7. 3: 
29. 24. § Hultsch). At Delphi meetings of the assembly were 
called dyopai (Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Gr. No. 313: Gilbert, Gr. 
Staatsalt. 2. 37). For some purposes the assembly at Athens 
met in the agora (Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, 
Eng. Trans., p. 288). We ask, were not the yewpyoi also, like 
farmers among ourselves, frequently to be seen in the market- 
place? Did they not take their own produce to the marketplace 
and sell it there? Probably they often did (cp. Plut. Arat. c. 8, 
7 8¢ Spa xaripwecyey fin Pbeyyouéveay drexrpudvev xai Goov obra ray 
dypov rs Gépaw elaSérayv mpis ayopay émepxopévwv), but Biichsenschiitz 
(Besitz und Erwerb, p. 456 sq.) thinks that it was more usual for 
them to sell their produce to retail-dealers, who sold it again at 
a profit. As to the form «vdier6a, which seems to be that commonly 
used by Aristotle, see Kitthner, Ausfiihrl. gr. Gramm., ed. Blass, 
2. 453- 

81. obr’ dwavrécw ob8 dépolws Sdovras ths cuvddou tadrys, ‘ neither 
attend this gathering nor have a similar need of it.’ For the 
suppression of els ry cvvodoy ravrny after drayraow see note on 
1339 a 19. For drapray cp. (with Bon. Ind. s. v.) 6 (4). 14. 1298 a 
2438q. Theterm ovpodes is applied to gatherings of different kinds, 
in 2. 9. 1271 a 28 to the Lacedaemonian syssitia, in Pollux, 8. 131 
to the dicasteries, and in Plut. Quaest. Rom. c. 42 (cp. 4 (7). 12. 
1331b 10) to markets; it is often applied by Polybius to 
meetings of an assembly (e.g. in 4. 14. 1 to those of the Achaean 
assembly). 

82. Swou Se nai cupPaive: «.7.d., ‘and where it also happens [in 
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addition to the demos being agricultural or pastoral} that’ ec. 
“Onov d¢ takes up 1318b 10 sq. and 1319a 19 sqg. This mes 
commonly have been the case in Achaia, where the cities were most: 
on or near the seacoast, while much of their pasture-land, and 2 
some cases of their tillage-land and vineyards, lay far from the 
coast on the mountain-slopes of the interior (Curtius, Pelopor- 
nhesos, 1. 408-9, 484). In many colonies, again, the city was o 
an islet or headland, and most of the territory a good way off. 
not on the other side of an arm of the sea. As to the repetition & 
ry xépay see critical note on 1319 & 33. 
86. wvctoar Tag dwotxias, ‘to make its settlements’ (Welldon) 
or perhaps ‘its out-settlements.’ Cp. Hist. An. 8. 13. §994+ 
rovs péy ody cxromapovs rovror rooipra: rév Tpdroy, 
Gore Sei x.1.X., ‘and so, [as democracies are better when te 
assembly meets rarely, | it is well, even if there is a city-populc 
in the State, [so that sufficient numbers to form an assembly ca 
easily be got together,}] not to hold meetings of the assembly 2 
democracies without the presence of the body of citizens scattered 
over the territory, [for this will make its meetings rarer]. A! 
Athens the citizens resident in the country were summoned 10 
important special meetings of the assembly (Pollux, 8. 116), ba 
probably the assembly often met there without any citizens from 
the country being present. For rd xara rjv ydpay wAxOos cp. 4 (7). 
14. 1332 b 30. 
40. éwopdves. Bonitz (Ind. s.v. érecba) compares Metapb. 
A. 23. 10238 23, cal rd & sun b¢ elvas dcuocorpéwes Adyeras 
dropeves rp tye. 
1319 b. 1. td yxeipow dei wAHOos xupllav. Cp.c. 6. 1320b 285q. Th 
yewpyoi are best, then the vomeis, then the Sdvavoos rexvirac (See note 
on 1317 a 26), then the dyepaios and Ojres, then of 60s cai of 
éworepovoiy wéderov (1319b 9 sq.). Compare the order in which 
the different kinds of demos are enumerated in 6 (4). 4. 1291} 
18 sqq. At the bottom of the list would stand of éx dovAou 4 dovdys 

(3. §- 12784 33). 
thy 82 reAeuralay «.r.4. To what kind of States the ultimate 
democracy is alone appropriate, will be clear from 6 (4). 6. 12938 
1sqq- As this constitution could not exist in its fullness unless psy 
was provided for the members of the assembly and dicasteries aud 
for the magistrates, its maintenance imposed a heavy burden 00 
the rich in States which did not possess special sources of-revenvt 
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such as an emporium or dependent allies. Aristotle adds that an 
ultimate democracy would not be durable in the absence of Jaws 
and customs favourable to its continuance—preventing, for 
instance, the spoliation of the rich by lawsuits or eisphorae or 
heavy liturgies or confiscation (c. 5). See note on 40. 

4. & 82 G0eipew cupBalver x.t.A. SupPulver with the infin. is 
sometimes used by Plato not impersonally, but personally (Kithner, 
Ausfihrl. gr. Gramm., ed. 2, § 477.c), and, as Richards points out, 
it may be so used here and in 17 sq. 

5. elpytat xpérepor, in the Seventh (old Fifth) Book. 

6. apis 82 1d xaStordvas «.7.X., ‘and with a view to institute this 
democracy the leaders of the popular party are accustomed to 
make the demos also [as well as the democracy] strong by adding 
as many as possible to the citizen-body’ etc. We are told in 
3. 15. 1286b 18sqq. that democracies tend to arise when the 
wos becomes numerous and strong. For of mpoeorares, which is 
explained by of 8npaywyol in 11, cp. Plato, Rep. 565 A. Aristotle is 
concerned with rd xaftordva: (or rd caracxevd{ey, 12) down to the end 
of c. 4, but in c. 5 he passes to measures intended to preserve this 
kind of democracy. Contrast with his counsels the view expressed 
in Lys. Or. 20. pro Polystr. c. 13, més 8 ay yévosro dnporiwdrepos f 
dovis tpay Yndiwaptvoy wevranoyArins rapadovra ra wpcypata Karadoyevs 
dy dvvaxicyiAlovs xarédefer . . .; xalros ody of dy mdeiorovs modiras 
noo, obros karadvoves roy Ojyov, Gd’ of dy dx wrecdveoy éAdrrovs. 

9. rods vd0ous xat rods df Sworepovoty woAlrov. See note on 
1278 a 26. This may have been done by the founders of the 
democracy at Cyrene (see 17 sqq.). Cleisthenes, though he was not 
the founder of an ultimate democracy, went still further, and 
brought absolute aliens into the tribes (3. 2. 1275 b 35 sqq.). 

10. d&way ydp olxeioy rodro TH TovodTe Sip padroy, ‘for all this 
element is congenial to the kind of democracy of which we have 
been speaking rather than to any other’ (cp. 20, xpjowma mpis thy 
Snuoxpariay riy roravrny), For paddoyv see note on 1270b 33. 

12. Set pdvroe wpocAapBdvew «.1.X., ‘it is well, however, to add 
members to the citizen-body only until the mass of the citizens 
exceeds in number the notables and the moderately well-to-do.’ 
Cp. 6 (4). 14. 1298 b 23 sqq. and 6 (4). 11. 1296. 16 8qq. The 
advice which Aristotle gives here is hardly in harmony with what 
he says in the latter of these two passages, for there he tells us 
that when the poor without the addition of the moderately well-to- 
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do to their side are more numerous than the rich, democracies 
not last long. For peéxps a» twepreivy cp. De Gen. An. 1. 21. 729) 
31, péxpt dy cvornoy, SC. rd xinpa (Bon. Ind. s. v. péxpe)- 

14. éwepBdddovres yap xt. Supply of woddoé, contained inn 
wAnOos (cp. 7 (5). 7. 1307 a 17 8q.). For the thought, cp. 4 (7) +4 
1326 a 31, 6 8€ Alay UrepBddAXAwr dpipds ob Ivvara peveyxerw tdfeus. 

17. Swep, ‘which,’ i.e. the discontent of the notables with tx 
democracy. 7 

wept Kuphyny. Gilbert (Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 231. 2) takes the 
reference to be to the ordos which Diodorus (14. 34) describes 
under the date of B.c. 401. Five hundred of the rich were put » 
death and many of the rest fled from the city, till after a bat 
in which the losses on both sides were large an arrangement was 
come to, and the rich were allowed to return. Compare tk 
experience of Syracuse (Diod. 11. 86. 3). 

19. én 8d xai 7d rovaira naracneudopara «tA. For ra roar 
os «rA. see note on 1337b 6. The measures referred to ar 
measures for re-grouping the citizens in tribes phratries an/ 
worships, with a view to mingling them together and putting a 
end to pre-existing groupings not favourable to democracy. Its 
unfortunate that Aristotle does not tell us whether all the measures 
he mentions were adopted both by Cleisthenes and by the founders 
of the democracy at Cyrene, or, if not, which of them were adopted 
by Cleisthenes and which by the Cyreneans. Gilbert (Gr. Staatsalt. 2 

230) thinks it likely that new and more numerous tribes and 
phratries were instituted at Cyrene when democracy was introduced 
there on the death of Arcesilaus 1V somewhat after B.c. 462. We 
know that Cleisthenes introduced new and more numerous tbes 
at Athens (Hdt. 5. 69) and took pains to mingle the old and new 
citizens together ('A6. IloA. c. 21) and to break up the pre-existing 
political intimacies, but the statement (’A6. HloA. c. 21. 1. 23), r@ & 
yém ai ras gparpias nai rds lepwotvas ctacen Exe exdovrous card 1 
marpea, seems to me to imply that he did not introduce new and 
more numerous phratries, and is perhaps hardly consistent with his 
having made the change referred to in the worships of the Siate. 
Dr. Sandys (’A@. oA. p. 83), it is true, seeks to reconcile the stait 
ment in the ’A6. Wod. with that before us by taking the former 10 
refer only ‘to those who were already citizens connected with existiy 
yéom and ¢parpia,’ ‘Cleisthenes,’ he adds, ‘ allowed all these 
continue as of old in their respective yéxy and dperpias with their 
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religious institutions intact,’ but ‘provided new ¢parpias’ for his 
veowoNra. The object of Cleisthenes, however, was to mingle the 
veorroNirat with the old citizens (’A@. Hod. c. 21), and would he have 
been content to place the former in phratries of their own distinct 
from the others? Perhaps, if we seek to reconcile the two state- 
ments, the safest way of doing so is to suppose that Aristotle refers 
only to Cyrene in his mention of phratries in 1319 b 24. But even 
if the ’A6, Hod, is from Aristotle’s pen, which is doubtful, there is no 
reason why all its statements should agree with those of the Politics, 
for statements which are not in complete harmony with each other 
are to be found in the Politics itself. It is easy to understand why 
new tribes and phratries should be introduced on the foundation of 
a democracy, but why should they be more numerous than the 
pre-existing ones? Probably because small tribes and phratries 
do not break up the citizen-body so much as large and powerful 
ones. An university composed of four large colleges would be 
less of an unity than one composed of a dozen small ones. 
Plutarch tells us in Num. c. 17 that Numa softened the contrast 
between the Roman and Sabine elements in the citizen-body by 
breaking it up into smaller groups based on trade, d&avonbeis drs nad 
tay copdray ra Guce Svopecra nal oxAnpd karabpavovres Kal Scatpovvres 
dvapsyvbovew, tmd pixpérnros dAAnAos cupBaivovra paddjor. ‘The sub- 
stitution of Departments for Provinces in France at the Revolution 
may be compared. The increase in the number of the éxaroorves 
at the Pontic Heracleia mentioned by Aeneas in Poliorc. 11. 10 
seems to have had a different object, and to have been intended to 
baffle the treasonable schemes of the rich, not to make the democracy 
more extreme. So again, when Marshal Boucicault, the French 
Governor of Genoa from 1401 to 1409, ‘ broke up the old unions 
under constables and divided the citizens into fresh combinations for 
military purposes’ (Duffy, Tuscan Republics, p. 233), and further steps 
of the same nature were taken in 1528 (ibid. p. 401 sq.), the object 
was to restore peace to the faction-ridden city, not to strengthen 
a democracy. The same thing may be said of Spenser’s sugges- 
tion in his ‘View of the State of Ireland’ (H. Morley, Ireland 
under Elizabeth and James I, p. 193 sqq.), that a division into 
tithings and hundreds should take the place of the division into 
septs. Still schemes of this kind help us to understand the measures 
referred to in the text. 


21. Bouddpevog adfiioa: thy Sypoxpariay. Herodotus, on the 
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contrary, speaks of Cleisthenes as 6 ras qvAds xab vijw Snporpara 
"Abnvainos xaragrneas (6. 131). Aristotle here represents the objec: 
of Cleisthenes in his re-grouping of the citizens of Athens to har 
been the intensification of the democracy by the destruction of pre- 
existing unions which were the strongholds of an anti-democraix 
spirit, but in °A@. HoA. c. a1 the aim ascribed to him in his r- 
grouping is rather that of facilitating and paving the way for the 
introduction of new citizens. The two aims, however, do not lie 
far apart. Cleisthenes may, indeed, have had other aims also. 
The tribe was closely connected with the military organization a 
the State, and he may well have desired that the former militar 
grouping of the citizens should be altered, for it evidently favoured 
the influence of the nobles. We may also conjecture looking 10 
the way in which he constituted his new tribes, making each ¢ 
them to consist of three trittyes, one in the seacoast region, another 
in the interior, and a third in the city and its neighbourhood (44 
Tod. c. 21), that one of his aims was to put an end to feuds between 
different districts of Attica and to make the tribes willing and fit 10 
work together in the Boulé and. elsewhere by making them % 
uniform and as free from loca! feeling as possible. 

24. xai Td Trav [Siler lepav cuvaxrdov els Sdiya nat xoewd. — Priva'e 
worships were those in which it was not open to all the citizens 10 
take part. So the Gephyraei at Athens had a private worship o! 
their own (Hdt. 5. 61). As to the private worship of the phraty 
of the Clytidae at Chios see Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Gr. No. 36¢ 
(commented on by Prof. Percy Gardner in his Manual of Greet 
Antiquities, ed. 1, p. 197 sq.), where it appears that the images of the 
gods of the phratry were at one time kept in the private houses of 
certain influential members, not in a temple common to all, and 
that the sacrifices on festal days were long offered in these private 
houses, a circumstance which must have secured to their owners 22 
ascendency in the phratry. It is to private worships of gente 
and phratries and sacrificial unions that Aristotle refers here. He 
intends, it would seem, to ascribe to Cleisthenes a measure of the 
kind which he describes, for Cleisthenes certainly sought to ming 
the citizens together (’A6. oA. c. a1), but what the private worships 
were which he converted into a few public ones, it is not easy to 597. 
Gilbert (Const. Antig. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 154) 
seems to take the reference to be to the worship of Zeis dpdrpes, 
"AOnvG gparpla, and ‘AwdAX\ev warpgos, but the point ‘is doubtul 
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Plato in the Laws (909 D sq.: see vol. i. p. 179) is little tolerant 
of exclusive private worships. The object ascribed to Cleisthenes 
by Aristotle (the intensification of the democracy) was probably not 
the only object he had in view in making private worships public. 
He sought also to put an end to the ignorance of each other and 
distrust of each other which the tyranny had probably produced 
in the minds of the citizens (7 (5). 11. 1313 b 4 sqq.). Common 
sacrifices drew men together and made them friendly to each other 
(Plato, Laws 738 D sq.). Herodotus (1. 59) speaks of rd ‘'Arrudpy 
éOvoe aS xareyduerdy re cai dvecracpdvov Yxd Teowrpdrov, and Ckei- 
sthenes did his best to heal its divisions. Compare with his measures 
the introduction of the worship of the Emperor in the Roman 
Empire, as a worship in which all could join, whatever their national 
or local worship, and consequently a means of union. 

25. nai wdvra coptoréoy x.t.A. For deapydadcs cp. AG, IloA, c. 
21. ll.4, 11. In ai cvvjbewas al wpérepoy the reference appears to 
be to intimacies based on the tribe, the phratry, and the private 
sacrificial union, perhaps also the vavepapla (cp. °Ad, HoA. c. 21.1. 19 
sqq.). The new tribes of Cleisthenes were so constructed (see 
above on 21) as to mingle together residents in widely severed 
regions of Attica. Citizens living in districts at a distance from 
each other and formerly hostile were drawn together by being made 
members of the same tribe. Another means by which Cleisthenes 
sought to effect the same object was the classification of the 
citizens by demes, for this enabled him to make all citizens resident 
in the deme members of the State, whether they were the sons of 
Athenian fathers and mothers or not ('A@. Hod. c. 21), and to break 
down family exclusiveness. Plutarch (Pericl. c. 3) justly says of 
Cleisthenes, »épous @ero nai rodureiay dpora xexpapérny mpds dudvoay 
kal owrnplay ‘Kxaréorgoev. “Ores ay is rarely used in the genuine 
writings of Aristotle (see Weber, Die Absichtssitze bei Aristoteles, 
pp. 22 sq., 40 sq., and Eucken, De Partic. Usu, p. 55). It occurs 
with the optative in c. §. 13202 36. 


27. dr. 82 xai td TupayycKd xatracxeuvdopara «1.4. See notes on 


¥313 b 32 and 35, and as to xaracxevacpa note on 12714 33. 
Compare Demosth. Phil. 3. 3, who says, addressing the Athenians, 
ipeic rv rrappnciay én) pev ray GAXwy ovTe Koay olecbe Seiy elvas waas 
ros €y ty wore, Sore cal rois Edvos xat rois dovkns aurys peradedadxare, 
nal, woAdovs dy» ris olxéras Wot map piv perd sAelovos éfovoias 5 nt 
BovAovras Aeyovras # sroditas cy eviats ray Drov wiédewv.. We read in 
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Polyb. 15. 30. 9 of a riot at Alexandria, ¢yisero Bod xai xpavy ow 
puxros, ws dy yuvaxay dpod nai waider aripdow drapseprypives w yy; 
dAdrre soi ra waddpia rey ardpey wepi ras rnavras rapaxds & nT 
Kapyndoviey wédex xai xara Tiy 'Ade~drSpecay, 

29. adr 8 ay ein péxps rou cunpdpovea, ‘and this would be [a 
only congenial to the extreme democracy, but also] up to a cera: 
point advantageous to it.’ For the distinction between what s 
dnporixdy and what is advantageous to democracy cp. 1318 b 27 5% 
For péxpe rov cp. 3. 12. 1282 b 18 sq. and 4(7). 6. 1327 2 41, mm 
vids wAnGovs. For the reason why indulgence to slaves is up 0: 
certain point advantageous to an extreme democracy see 7 (51 
1I. 1313 b 37 sqq. 

80. wodd yap gorar 1d TH ToLadTy woAtteig BonBodr, ‘for ma 
will be the quarters from which support will come to a constitute: 
of the kind we have described’ (i. e. to one which permits living « 
one likes). Tois wodAois takes up wodv. 

88. “Eon 8 gpyor «7.4. Cp. Plato, Laws 960 B, raw savree { 
dxaorore rédos ob rd Spacai rt cyeddy ode 1d ernracbas carotaioas tT eaTH. 
GANA rH yervnbévts carnplay éLevpdvra redéws del rér’ FOy vopifar se 
door Ge: wpaybivas wexpaybai, wpérepov 8 dredéc civas rd Srov. As to 
the repetition of épyo» see critical note on 1319 b 35. 

84. For the order of the words in twa rovadryy wodsreias cp. 6 
(4). 4. 1290 b 30, ordyards riya wAcle yévn, and Plato, Critias 1135, 
riya Toovroy . . . Tpdo». 

86. petvas, ‘to hold one’s ground’ (i.e. rv wodcreiay cefeoba: 
cp. 35): compare 1319 b 3, dcapever, and 7 (5). 8. 1308 a 3, &= 
Hevovow ov pdvow dpioroxparias GAAG «al ddcyapyiak, For ot yao 
with the aor. infin. pets cp. Thuc. 6. 34. 4, xyarewds 3¢ da she 
pcos ev rages petvas, Yet in 4 (7). 14. 1332 b 28 we have yoew 
pévey ry worcrelay rhy cuvecrnxviay wapa rd dicasoy. So in 2. }- 
1266a 40 sq. we have od yadendy gero woeeity and in 4 (7). 12 
1331 b 20 ob yap yxadendy corse ra rowtra ponom, GAA souTe 
pad)oy. 

87. 8d Sei x.r.A. This passage, which cannot easily be detached 
from the context in which it stands (vol. ii. p. xxvii), and therefore 
can hardly have been added by a later hand than that of Aristotle. 
clearly indicates that the Seventh (old Fifth) Book should precede 
the Eighth (old Sixth) Book. Indeed, even if this passage wer 
away, we might assume that the inquiry what institutions are Do 
conducive to the preservation of an ultimate democracy would 
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follow, not precede, the treatment in the Seventh (old Fifth) Book 
of the whole subject of the preservation of constitutions. The 
experience of Rhodes (7 (5). 5. 1304 b 27 sqq.) and other States 
is as much present to Aristotle’s mind as that of Athens, but still 
we may gather from the counsels he gives what practical sugges- 
tions he would make for the improvement of the Athenian 
democracy. His recommendations appear very gentle when we 
compare them with the sweeping and severe change which Antipater 
made in the constitution in the year of Aristotle’s death (Diod. 18. 18). 
We might have expected some reference to be made here to the fact 
that ultimate democracies have already been counselled in 6 (4). 
14. 1298 b 13 sqq. as to the way in which the deliberative should 
be organized in them. In that passage, however, Aristotle’s aim 
is to enable the deliberative to do its work better, whereas here the 
object is to point out how an ultimate democracy should be 
organized and managed so as to be durable. 

38. xatacxeudLew rhvy dopdderay. Cp. Xen. Cyrop. 8. 1. 45, 17 
per Of SAn Lepody dpyy ora ray dodadeav xarecnevaler, 

40. riPepdévous 82 rovodrous vépous Kat tods dypdgous cal tods 
yeypapudvous x.r.A. It is here implied that the lawgiver is the 
source not only of written, but also of unwritten law (see vol. i. 
Pp. 75, note 1, and cp. Plato, Polit. 295 A, réy »dyor Onoet, nai ev 
ypdppacw dirodiots, cal &» aypappdros, warpins o¢, Cec. vopoberay, and 
Thuc. 2. 97. 4, where an unwritten law is probably referred to). 
He may, for instance, create among the yrapios a custom of starting 
the poor in trades or making their own property common in use 
(1320 b 7 sqq.). A custom like this would not be embodied in 
writing. Cp. Hesych. Miles. Fragm. 4. c. 32 (Miller, Fr. Hist. 
Gr. 4. 152), xat orparrpyds rot ravrés avaderyOels Snpou wacay duov ryy 
aod eis 1d pet(or kal dpéeArAipov pereppvOmoe, wdpous re wep) rev cal 
hepay cupBodraiwr riBenevos xal €6n xabioras modurixd te Kai npepa, os 
by doreiovs re xat quAdavOpwmous rots woNiras awédeftev. As to the 
relation of unwritten to written law see Plato, Laws 793 A sqq. 
and note on 1287b 5. The laws and customs which Aristotle 
would recommend in an ultimate democracy would be laws and 
customs preventing oppression of the rich and tending permanently 
to increase the material prosperity of the poor (1320a 4-b 16), 
discouraging living as one pleases (7 (5). 9. 13108 25 8qq.), 
associating rich and poor in the deliberative (6 (4). 14. 1298b 13 
sqq.) and the magistracies (8 (6). 5. 1320 b 11 sqq.), and the like. 
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2. nai ph vopiLew «td. Cp. 7 (g). 9. 1309 b 20 Sqq.- and 13103 
19 8qq. 

4. of 82 viv Sypaywyot x.rA. Cp. 29, 5 viv of Sapzscryeryos wosisn, 
and (with Sus.*, Note 1458) c. 7. 1321a 40 sqq-, and also 2.12 
12748 10, rip viv dnpoxpariay, Aid rev dxacrnpier is added becaux 
confiscation was sometimes decreed by the assembly (6 (4). 14 
1298 a 6). See Bernays, Gesammelte Abhandlungen, 1. 173, and 
as to other accounts in the Politics of the ways in which the nd 
suffered oppression in democracies note on 1304 b 21. Th 
reference is to Eubulus among others (see Schafer, Demosthenes 
2. 435 on Demosth. De Chers. c. 69, doris piv yap . . . wapsbes é 
auvoica ty modes Kpives Onpeves ideas xariyope, and C. 71, Suvdperos 
dy icws, Sowep xai érepot, xarryopeiv xai yapl{ecOar nai Sngeevece wal rod) 
& woovew obros soeiv). Compare Plato, Gorg. 466 a—c, and Lys. 
Or. 30. c. Nicom. c. 22, where the Boulé is said, when it is driven 
by impecuniosity to resort to confiscation, to do so under pressure 
from demagogues. The penalty of confiscation was inflicted a 
Athens either separately or, as more often happened, as an accom- 
paniment of sentences of death, life-long exile, the severer form of 
drizia, or enslavement, and therefore might be incurred for not- 
political offences (Meier und Schémann, Der attische Process, ed. 
Lipsius, p. 959: C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant., ed. Thalheim, 2. 
12§ 8g.: Thonissen, Droit Pénal de la République Athénienne, 
p. 121 sq.), but the charges on which rich men whose wealth was 
coveted would be most likely to incur it would be those of treason, 
sacrilege, a design to upset the democracy, and wrong to the 
Athegian people. Plato in the Laws, wishing to preserve the los 
of land intact, forbids confiscation except in one extreme cas 
(855 A, 856C sq.: vol. i. p. 441), and Aristotle might well hae 
gone a little further than he does and recommended the abolition 
of this penalty, which ‘has disappeared in our own days from 
most of the criminal codes of Europe’ (Thonissen, p. 128). Stil 
the change which he suggests would have been very beneficial. 
At Athens, when the penalty of confiscation was inflicted, only 
a tenth went to Athena (Xen. Hell. 1. 7. 10). It must be remem 
bered, however, that sacred funds could be borrowed under certail 
restrictions by the State (Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta and 
Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 336), so that the State profited by any 
addition to them, and thus the dicasts would have a motive fo 
inflicting the penalty, even though the confiscated property became 
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part of a sacred fund. The rule at Athens by which the expense 
of keeping the lawcourts on foot was defrayed from the fees of the 
suitors and the fines imposed on the condemned (Gilbert, ibid. 
P- 339) was a singularly unfortunate one, inasmuch as it gave the 
dicasts a direct interest in imposing high fines, their own pay 
being thus secured. Part of these fines seems, however, to have 
gone to provide pay for the assembly (see note on 17). 

6. upds tatta. Cp. c. 7. 13212 16, spds rovro. 

Tods xySopdvous tis woktrelas. Cp. 7 (5). 8. 1308a 28, rovs ris 
woXtreias pporrifovras. 

7. pydev elvar Sypdoroy tov xarabdixafLoudyer, ‘that nothing be- 
longing to those who are (from time to time) condemned should 
be public property.’ Téa» xaradicafopéyar must be masc., like rap 
kpwopevoy in It and rép xaradcagbévrey in c. 8. 1321 b 42, but 
pndey ray xaradixafopévey is, as Richards points out, curious Greek, 

Sypdocoy .. . iepdv. The marked distinction between public 
and sacred property should be noticed: cp. 2. 8. 1267b 34. In 
modern times the question has been raised whether Church 
property is the property of the State or not. 

10. {npidcovrar. The future middle of (nyse is often used in 
@ passive sense, but the future passive also often occurs (see Veitch, 
Greek Verbs Irregular and Defective, s. v.). 

ll. tag ywopudvag Sypocias Bixas. Public actions at Athens were 
those in which an offence against the State, not merely against an 
individual, was charged, and this offence might be of two kinds, 
either directly against an individual and indirectly against the State 
or directly against the State and indirectly against an individual. 
Public actions, in fact, might be concerned either with political or 
with non-political offences. See Meier und Schémann, Der attische 
Process, ed. Lipsius, p. 195 sqq., and Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of 
Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 404 sq. They might be 
brought by 6 BovAdueros ’AOnvaiay ols teors (C. F. Hermann, Gr. 
Ant., ed. Thumser, 1. 549), and not merely by persons specially 
interested. As Aristotle speaks of their being brought against 
yop, he probably refers mainly to public actions relating to 
political offences. 

12. peyddorsg emriplorg rods eixy ypahopdvous xwAdovras. At 
Athens in most public.actions, if the prosecutor did not obtain a 
fifth of the votes given by the dicasts, he became liable to a penalty 
of 1,000 drachmae and lost the right of bringing similar actions in 
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future (Meier und Schémann, Der att. Process, ed. Lipsius, p. 95: 
sq.: Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trass, 
p. 413 sq.; C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant., ed. Thumser, 1. 585 sq 
According to Pollux, 8. 41 failure in a charge of dovPea wa 
punished with death, but see as to this Meier und Schémanz 
P- 375: note. 

15. xat rH wodtreig, ‘to the constitution also, as well as toa 
xuptoe under it. 

16. pi rol ye. See critical note on 1308 b 15. 

és wodepious vopuiLew rods xupious. Cp. 1.9. 125748 I, dy és pio 
cat rip auriy ri AexOeicy wodAol vopifoves ded ryw yesrviaccy. 

17. éwel 8 ai redeutatar Sypoxpariac xt.A. The ultimate 
democracy involved considerable expense to the State, because unde: 
it all the citizens expected to share in political functions (c. 4 
1319b 2), and yet they were both many in number and to a large 
extent poor men who could not easily attend the assembly withor 
pay; hence when special revenues (as to the meaning of the word 
spérode, which is here tacitly distinguished from elodopd, see note 
on 1292 b 30) were not forthcoming, the heavy burden of paying 
the fees of the many members of the assembly fell on the rich, and 
the necessary funds were often exacted from them by means of 
eisphorae, confiscation, and the imposition of penalties by the 
dicasteries (cp. Lys. Or. 30. c. Nicom. c. 22: Or. 27. c. Epicr. c. 1} 
for part of these penalties would seem from what is said here to 
have gone to provide pay for members of the assembly. On the 
other hand, when special revenues were forthcoming (and this was 
the case of Athens, for even when she had few or no dependent 
allies, she had a great emporium at the Peiraeus and silver-mines 
at Laurium), the demagogues often squandered their proceeds in 
distributions of doles of money to the poorer citizens, which were 
spent as soon as received and left the recipients as much in need 
of pecuniary help as ever. In both cases Aristotle recommends 
that the meetings of the assembly should be few (22 sq. and 
1320 b 2 sqq.), and he probably desires in both cases that the 
dicasteries should meet only for a few days, though he dwells on 
this explicitly only in the case in which special revenues are not 
forthcoming (23 sq.). It seems likely from his language here that 
the provision of pay for the assembly was.one of the heaviest of 
the burdens entailed by the ultimate democracy, and this is not 
surprising, for we learn from ’A6. Hoa. c. 62. 1. 6 sqq. that each 
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member of the Athenian assembly in Aristotle’s day received nine 
obols for attendance at a xvpia éexxAncia and a drachma for 
attendance at others. At Athens there were forty ordinary 
meetings of the assembly in the year, four in each prytany, one 
of the four being a xupla éxxAnoia (AO. Hod. c. 43. Il. 13 8q., 17), $0 
that the expense would obviously be considerable. 

18. toro, ‘this circumstance, i.e. the circumstance that the citizens 
are numerous and cannot easily attend the assembly without pay. 

19. wodduiov, ‘pernicious’: cp. Plato, Laws 856 B, rovroy 8) 
ScavoeioGa det wayrey wodepuraroy SAn r7 weds, 

20. yiveoOas, sc. rév puc6d», which must be obtained from dyicGous, 
18. See notes on 13114 34 and 1321 4 21. 

Zl. Sixactypiey adder. Cp. Plato, Laws 876 A, d«aornpa 
avAa cal ddova. 

& wodhds 48n Sypoxparias dvérpepev. “A, ‘things which,’ pro- 
bably refers not to 8uacrnpioy gary only, but also to elodopas «ai 
dnpevoeas. For the tense of dvérpeyev see note on 1303 a 27. 
Aristotle perhaps has in view the cases of Cos, Rhodes, Megara, the 
Pontic Heracleia, and Cyme (7 (5). §. 1304 b 25 sqq.: 7 (5). 3- 
1302 b 23 sq.). For the fact cp. 6 (4). 16. 1300b 36 sqq. 

22. grou pévy ody x.1.X. Mev od» introduces the apodosis, as in 
Eth. Nic. 10. ro. 180 a 18 sqq. (Bon. Ind. 540 b 38 sq.). Aristotle 
speaks here as if the number of the meetings of the assembly and 
the dicasteries depended on the will of the authorities of the State. 
But they would hardly be able to limit the number of the meetings 
without withdrawing matters from the assembly and dicasteries 
with which they would otherwise have dealt, and empowering the 
magistrates to deal with these matters. Would this be possible in 
an ultimate democracy? And would it be possible in such a 
democracy to make the assembly and dicasteries meet less often 
and so to reduce the amount of pay received by their members ? 

28. Sixacrypia wohddv pev Sdiyats 8° Apdpass, ‘dicasteries with 
many members, but sitting on only a few days,’ costly in the one 
way but not in the other. Aristotle abstains from making the 
number of the members few, because that would be unsuitable 
to an ultimate democracy, and besides would have no chance of 
acceptance. As to oAiyas jpdpas, contrast the practice at Athens, 
where the dicasteries sat on all days except festivals and unlucky 
days and days on which the assembly met (Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of 
Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 403 8q.). 

Mm 2 
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26. of 8 dwopo, ‘but the poor [alone receive it].’ Here, 
often elsewhere, ‘only’ is suppressed. See note on 1282 a 36. 

dpe. 82 nat xpds 7d xpiveo@ar rds Sixas wohkd BéArior. Judic: 
work, no less than deliberative (6 (4). 14. 1298b 20 sq.), is thou: 
by Aristotle to be performed better when rich and poor act toget« 
than when the poor act by themselves. 

29. Srrov 8° elicit wpéco8o: «.7.A. It is not quite clear whe 
yuy means ‘as it is’ and stands in contrast to what ought to be, « 
‘now’ in contrast to ‘formerly.’ Susemihl and Welldon give it t 
latter sense. If they are right, there may be an intention tacitly t 
contrast the conduct of later demagogues with that of Themistods 
who persuaded the citizens of Athens to use the surplus revenvs 
from Laurium for the building of a fleet (Hdt. 7. 144: Pl 
Themist. c. 4: 'A@. Hod. c. 22). Later demagogues distribute 
surplus funds as Theoric money to enable the poorer citizens t 
take part in festivals, and especially the Dionysia and Panathense 
Aristotle refers perhaps to Pericles (Plut. Pericl. c. g) and his sac- 
cessors (Plut. Aristid. c. 24, HepuAdous 8 dwobasdvros . . . of Squeye 
-. . Tov Oppo els Stavopds nal Beapexd nal xaragxevas dyadpdrey cai ispe 
mpoayaydévres).: more certainly to Eubulus (Theopomp. Fr. 96 
Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 293 : Schafer, Demosthenes, x. 184: Beloch, 
Att. Politik, p. 178. 2), Diophantus (Beloch, ibid. p. 180. 4), aod 
Demades (Schafer, Demosthenes, 3. 1. 194). Compare Aristopl. 
Inc. Fab. Fragm. 42 (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 2. 1186), 

nipyapres ydp thy wédty nay Korudi{ere roto: wéevnow, 

Demosth. Ol. 3. 33 (also Prooem. 53 sub fin. p. 1459 8q.) 20 
[Demosth.] c. Neaer. c. 4. Cp. also Aristot. Fragm. 87. 1491! 
39 sqq. We expect Aristotle to recommend that the proceeds 
of the special revenues shall be spent not in distributions of monet, 
but in providing pay for attendance at the assembly and dicasterie, 
and this is what he would probably wish to be done, as soon 4s 
the demos has been sufficiently enriched ; for the present, howeveh 
he recommends in preference that the proceeds of these revenues 
shall be spent in promoting the permanent enrichment of tht 
poorer citizens, and that, while they are needed for this purpos, 
the rich shall be enabled to supply pay for the assembly aod 
dicasteries by being relieved of the burden of useless liturgies. 

80. AapBdvoucr Se dua, sc. of dropos. The poor receive the money 
distributed and after a little need a fresh supply, just as the lealy 
pitchers of the Danaides receive water and in a moment need mort. 
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Cp. Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paroem. Gr. 2. 15.4, Aavaidey widos* éi 
Tay Get dxrerdvroy cal py) mAnpovpevay, aNd 2. 161, eis roy rerpnpdvoy 
wlOov éxi réy parny avakioxdvrev, See Frazer’s Pausanias, 5. 388 sqq. 

84. roito ydp alrioy toi poxOypdy elvar thy Sypoxpariay. A 

similar view underlies the Areopagitic Oration of Isocrates (see 
e. g- §§ 448q., 54 sq.). He seems to ascribe the poverty prevailing 
at Athens in his day mainly to the laziness of the Athenian poor 
and to the absence of any authority like the Council of the Areopagus 
to compel them to work and to encourage the rich to assist them 
to do so (§§ 32 sq., §5). He does not ask how far it was due to 
the competition of metoeci and slaves, and to the provision of pay 
for attendance in the assembly and dicasteries, which must have 
tended to withdraw the poorer citizens from the paths of industry 
and trade. Poverty, he says (§ 44), led to ill-doing, and we gather 
that, in his view, it lay at the root of the unsatisfactory condition 
of matters political at Athens. Aristotle appears to agree (cp. 2. 6. 
1265b 10 sqq.), though the remedy suggested by him in the 
passage before us is not the re-establishment of the Council of the 
Areopagus. He would perhaps add that when the many are very 
poor, they need to be maintained by the State (6 (4). 6. 1293 a 
19); thus they need pay and frequent meetings of the assembly 
and dicasteries, and in the end become supreme in place of the 
law (6 (4). 6. 1293 a I-10). 

35. texvaoréoy ody Swws Av ebmopia ydvorro xpémos. Eucken 
(De Partic. Usu, p. 52 sq.) remarks that this passage and Eth. Nic. ro. 
7.1177 b 10 sqq. Offer exceptions to the general rule which prevails 
in Aristotle’s writings: ‘nullo enim loco optativo post particulas 
finales utitur, sed promiscue et post tempus praesens et post prae- 
teritum coniunctivum adhibet.’ See Weber, Die Absichtssatze bei 
Aristoteles, p. 40 8q., who says of the passage before us, ‘in the form 
of the sentence there is an unmistakable approximation to an 
indirect question, but on the other hand it is equally impossible to 
contest with success its indubitably final signification. As to des 
ay see note on 1319 b 25. 

drei 82 cupddper rodTo Kal Tots edwéporg «.t.4. Aristotle’s advice 
is—use all the surplus revenue in giving the poorer citizens either 
simultaneously or by successive sections a start in farming or trade, 
relieve the rich of all useless liturgies, and make them contribute 
pay for such meetings of the assembly and dicasteries as are 
absolutely necessary. The result of this will be that the pauper 
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demos living by attendance at frequent meetings of the assemhi: 


and dicasteries will be replaced by a better-to-do demos occup:r: 
in farming and trade, and therefore content with a few meetings < 
the assembly and dicasteries. It is when the assembly mer: 
frequently that it claims all authority for itself and exalts its 
above the magistracies and above the law (6 (4). 15. 1300 2 3 Sq 
Aristotle, indeed, wishes the rich to do more, not merely to con=- 
bute pay for the assembly and dicasteries, but to do the sax 
with their private income as the State does with its surplus revenv 
—to use it in giving the poor a start in business. He gets this ide 
from Isocrates, as we shall see presently. It will be noticed th: 
Aristotle's plan for the enrichment of the demos presupposes tk 
existence of special State-revenues and a surplus from them. | 
would not be applicable to States not possessing surplus revenue. 
It is not clear whether he intends the advice which he gives tr 
rich in 1320b 7 sqq. to apply to States which do not posses 
surplus revenues, as well as to those which do. 

37. auvapoiLovras and d@péa are emphatic. The surplus re 
venues are not to be served out in driblets as fast as they come in 
but a fund is to be formed and advances made from it, by way of 
gift, it would seem, not by way of loan. 

88. pddtora pey x... To give the poor the means of par- 
chasing a piece of Jand would be to make peasant-proprietors of 
them, and peasant-proprietors had this merit among others, that ther 
were content with rare meetings of the assembly and dicasteries 
If there were not funds enough for that, it might be possible te 
help the poor to rent a piece of land or to supply them with tools 
or seed or oxen for ploughing. We might have expected Aristotle 
to suggest that the State should let some of its public land to poor 
men, but this he does not do. Probably Greek States had not 
commonly much at their disposal for this purpose. He seems to 

have no fear of the success of his paupers in farming; the veterans 
of Sulla’s Asiatic army, whom he provided with land, do not, how- 
ever, appear to have prospered as farmers (Strachan-Davidson. 
Cicero and the Fall of the Roman Republic, p. 116). He no 
doubt remembers the advice of Phocylides (Fragm. 7), 

xpni{or wAovrov peAdrny Exe mioves aypov' 

dypov ydp re A€yovow "ApadOeins xépas elvac. 
For the brevity of dcov els ypdiov xrijow cp. 1. 13. 1260 a 16 sq. and 
5 (8). §- 1339 a 38. 
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S38. al 82 ph, mpds ddhopuhy duwopiag nal yewpyias. Kai, ‘or,’ 
as in 2. 3. 1262a 8 and elsewhere. This advice is based on 
Isocrates’ account of the ways of the rich at Athens in the days of 
Solon and Cleisthenes (Areop. § 32, of ras otcias ¢xovres . .. drjpuvoy 
ais évGelas (roy wodtrav), rois per yeapyias dri perplass prcbeoecs wapa- 
dcddvres, rovs 3é xar’ duropiay deméurovres, rois 8 els ras dAdas épyaclas 
adoppyy wapdxorres). Compare Areop. §§ 35, 55, and Isocr. Epist. 
7. 3, and the account given of Peisistratus in °A@, Hod. c. 16 and 
Ael. Var. Hist. 9. 25, where we read how Peisistratus used to send 
for those who idled away their time in marketplaces, and ask 
them why they did so, nai éréAeyer, El pdv cor réGvnxe (evvyos, rap’ pov 
AaBew deriOe nai epyd(ov’ ei 3é awopeis owepudrov, wap’ cpov vos yeréaOeo* 
Sedias pe) TOA} rovrwy émBovAiy réxy. ‘Epuropia is used here in a 
broader sense than in 6 (4). 4. 1291 a 5, where it is distinguished 
from xanmnveia. Was the advice given here known to Tiberius 
Gracchus when he introduced his law respecting Attalus’ bequest 
to the Roman people (Plut. Tib. Gracch. c. 14, edévs 6 TiBépos 
3npaywyay elonveyxe vopor, Gres ra Bacwicd xpnpata KopecOevra rois Thy 
xepay dadayxdvove: rey woktrev imdpyos mpds KaracKeviy Kai yeopylas 
dpoppiy) ? 

2. dv 82 rodrw «.7.4., ‘and in the meantime,’ i.e. while the sur- 1820 b. 
plus revenue of the State, which might otherwise be employed in 
supplying pay for the assembly and dicasteries, has to be employed 
in lifting the poor out of pauperism. Tas dvayxalas cvvddous probably 
includes meetings both of the assembly and of the dicasteries. 

4. tov paraiey Aetoupyiay. See note on 1309 a2 18. Aristotle 
evidently thinks that the rich would not be able to pay these liturgies 
in addition to providing pay for the assembly and dicasteries. They 
were, however, probably often expected to do so. 

towodroy 8¢ twa tpdwoy «.t.A., i.e. by enriching the demos (2. 
11. 1273b 18 sqq.). ido», i.e. to the constitution and the ruling 
class (cp. 1320a 14 8qq.). The fact that the demos at Carthage 
was thus disposed was probably one reason why no one succeeded 
in establishing a tyranny there (2. 11. 1272 b 30-33: cp. 7 (5). 5- 
13054 21 sqq.). Compare with the passage before us the humorous 
suggestion of the Athenian Epicrates, npicua ypddew pdoxovros 
dvr ray évvéa dpydyray yeipotoveicOas Kat’ dénavriv évvea wptoBeas pds 
Bacitéa ray Snporinay nal wenjrov, Sras AapAdvovres evropHoww (Plut. 
Pelop. c. 30). The senate at Rome had many opportunities of 
enriching members of the demos and used them (Polyb. 6.17. 1-5). 
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6. twas ... Tod Show. Cp. (Xen.] Rep. Ath. 1. 16, rocem 
dipov, and ’AO. Hod. c. 25. 1. 16, rots ddapebévras (or aipeGévras) =: 
Bovdjs. ‘Homer (Il. 2. 198) has 8npov dvdpa’ (Richards). 

7. xaptévrey 8 dori nat voiv éydvrav yrepipey x.rA. Aristod:: 
meaning is, ‘ but if the notables are men of sense and good feeims 
they will do more than simply relieve the poor in the aggresz 
by supplying pay for the assembly and dicasteries, they wil! = 
addition each take charge of a section of the poor and start: 
in some business.’ This will be a sensible course for them :: 
take, for the better able the poor are to support themselves, tk 
less demand there will be for the pay of the State and the ligiz 
will be the burden on the rich. Aristotle’s counsel is no dou 

suggested by the traditions as to the ways of the rich at Ather: 
which have been noticed above on 1320 a 39. Probably in & 
own day this form of charitable activity had died out there. We 
read of the rich at Rhodes in Strabo, p. 653, otrapxetrae 39 6 apes 
nal of etrropos rots évdecis iroAapBdvovow We ri warpip. At Ron 
the patricians were helpful in many ways to their clients. Se 
as to the nobles of mediaeval Venice H. F. Brown, Venice. 
p. 258, and as to those of Switzerland, Roscher, Politik, p. 157. 
For duadapSdvovres cp. Polyb. 11. 26. 8; rois per xsdpxos row xpes- 
Bevoacs ovvérate 8: dropprrev 6 Udrdtos drayray rots dwoordrass, os 

SceAopevous Exacroy sévre THY Gpynyay THs oTdoews evOewS KATA TH awEr 

Tnow diravbpwreiy cat xadeiy ws avrovs. If each rich man took charge 

of a section of the poor, not only would there be no ‘ overlapping 

of charity,’ but a cordial relation would spring up between the rich 
man and those whom he befriended. ‘The individualizing of the 
work [of relief], which assigns to each almoner as limited an area 
as possible,’ is a feature of the Elberfeld system of poor-law admir- 
istration (G. Drage, Report on Germany to the Royal Commission 

on Labour, p. 87). 

9. xahds 8 dyer pipetoar nal td Tapaytivey. It was probably 
from their Lacedaemonian ancestors (cp. 2. 5. 1263 a 35 sqq.) that 
the Tarentines inherited the practice of making possessions com- 
mon in use. They also made part of their magistracies specially 
accessible to the poor by arranging that they should be filled by 
Jot. It is not said that Tarentum enriched its poor by these two 
measures, as Carthage did, but at any rate it won their good-will 
Carthage had no e«Anpwral dpyai to give (2. 11. 1273417) The 
rich at Tarentum were all the better able to be generous to the 
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demos because the Tarentine demos does not seem, like the 
Athenian, to have been greedy for State-pay (Theopomp. Fragm. 
95: Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 293). 

LO. xowd . .. dvi rhy xpiiow, ‘common for purposes of use. 
"Eni is used here ‘vi finali’ (Bon. Ind. 269 a §). See note on 1315 
a 24. We have xowds rq xpjoe in 2. 5. 1263 a 38 sq. and 4 (7). 
10. 13304 I sq. 

Ll. dre 8 tag dpxds mwdoas «.17.X., ‘and further they made the 
magistracies as a whole of two kinds, some of them elective and 
others filled by lot.’ Tas dpxds wxdoas stands in contrast to ris 
atrns dpxns, 15. "Enrolnoay does not imply that this arrangement 
did not exist at Tarentum in Aristotle’s day. A similar plan is 
recommended in Rhet. ad Alex. c. 3. 1424.4 12 sqq. At Athens 
there were both alperai and xAnpwrat dpyxai, but those only were 
aiperai for which the lot would have been unsuitable (c. 2. 1317 b 
20 sq.: [Xen.] Rep. Ath. 1. 3). Savonarola introduced a system 
like the Tarentine at Florence, probably being influenced by the 
teaching of the Politics. ‘He suggested that while all the most 
important offices should be filled by election, lots might be drawn 
for the minor ones, by which system every citizen could hope to 
take some part in the government’ (Duffy, Tuscan Republics, 
p- 354). For the interchange of ores and ta see note on 

1333 b 40. 

14, dor 82 Tobro torfjoar nal ris abrijs dpyiis pepiLovras rods pév 
xAnpwrods Tobs 8 aiperods. Sepulveda and Vict. connect «ai ris 
avrns dpxns with pepi{ovras, the latter translating ‘licet autem hoc 
facere, et eiusdem magistratus partientes’; Lamb. with rovro 
nowjoa, translating ‘licet autem hoc facere etiam in eodem magis- 
tratu.. The sentence is mostly translated more or less as Lamb. 
translates it, but, if we take it thus, the use of the genitive seems 
strange, though it is true that Aristotle sometimes uses the 
genitive in the sense of ‘in respect of’: cp. De Part. An. 4. 11. 
691 a 18, loxupérepas yap ylvovra ray doraey (‘in respect of the bones’) 
&s obcas rowira ri gvow. I incline myself to suggest a third 
interpretation. Is not ris avrijs dpyns in the gen. after rovs pér and 
rovs 86? ~Cp. 6 (4). 16. 1301 a 8, oloy el rot atrod 8xaornplou elev oi 
piv de sdvroy ol 8 éx rwor. If this is so, we should translate, ‘ but 
it is possible to do thjs also by parting off some members of the 
same magistracy from others [and making| the former appointed 
by lot and the latter appointed by election.’ The plan suggested by 
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safeguard of the constitutions opposed to democracy j.” Cp. 4 (=. 
I, 1302 a 2 sqq., and for card ri» dfiay (not car’ dfiay, as usuail;. 
4 (5). 2. 1302 b 14. 

8. For Gwd rijs edragiag Sei tuyydvew tis cuTnpias cp. im 
Mem. 4. 8. 10, of8a 8€ Grt nai dye émipedelas revgopas tx” arblpewen, 2: 
Cyrop. 1. 6. 10, tw’ ddAwy aldots revéa: also Plato, Soph. 225¢ 
Good order is the opposite of roAvar6peria, for it is inapplicable = 
a great multitude (4 (7). 4. 1326a 31 sq.). In Thessaly oligarc: 
often found a home, yet we read of it in Plato, Crito, 53 D, ei ~ 
3) wAclory aragia rai dxodacia (cp. Athen. Deipn. 527 a). 

5. "Ewet 82 rérrapa pdy done pépyn pddiota rod wAsOous x1) 
See note on 6 (4). 3. 1289 b 32, where three kinds of dere 
only are enumerated. Térrapa pddtora, ‘about four’: cp. His 
An. 9. 14. 616 a 33, rinves Oé wept wévre pddwora od (9 dAcw: 
The fact that there are four parts of the mAnéos seems to & 
mentioned not because it has any bearing on what follows, br 
to prepare the way for a mention of the similar quadruple divise 
of rd xpnota pds médenov. Founders of oligarchies must no 
introduce narrow oligarchies anywhere and everywhere, but oal 
where the character of the State-territory makes cavalry the mes 
important force. This remark was needed, for Lysander had =: 
up narrow oligarchies in a number of States, and in particular = 
Athens. It slightly qualifies the advice given in 6 (4). 12. 12966 
31 sqq. (see note on that passage). Aristotle further counss 
founders of oligarchies, if they have to do with a State in whxt 
light-armed troops are numerous, to take measures to secur 
a supply of such troops on the side of the oligarchs. Som 
oligarchies had been driven by a pressing need of troops © 
give the many a share in the constitution (7 (§). 6. 1306 23 
sqq.), and Aristotle perhaps remembers the fatal results of ths 
step when he recommends in 26 sqq. that this should not be dox 
in a wholesale fashion, but in one of three ways which Ix 
enumerates. As a further means of contenting the demos, & 
recommends that the tenure of high office in oligarchies should 
be connected with the discharge of costly liturgies. 

8. Sou pév oupBéBnxe «.7.4. For dxou pév—evrav6a per cp. 3. 6. 
12792 17 :sqq. This was the case at Chalcis and Eretria and # 
Magnesia on the Maeander and many other cities of Asia Minor 
(6 (4). 3. 1289 b 39 8q.). In the broad open plains of Asia Mina 
cavalry was the most important force, as both Agesilaus (Xen. 
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Hell. 3. 4. 15: Plut. Ages. c. 9) and Alexander (Plut. Alex. c. 16) 
found. The same was the case in Thessaly (see the account 
in Diod. 15. 71. 4 sq. of the successful resistance offered by 
Alexander of Pherae and his cavalry to the invading Boeotian 
army), and Aristotle perhaps remembers that Philip of Macedon 
introduced narrow oligarchies (decadarchies) there (Demosth. Phil. 
2. 22: Schafer, Demosthenes, 2. 324). Crete, an the other hand, 
was not suited for cavalry (Plato, Laws 625 D), nor Attica (Hdt. 
g. 13: cp. 5. 63). 

Ll. af 8 twrorpopia: x.r.4. See note on 1289 b 35. For paxpas 
ovgias cp. 6 (4). 4. 1290b 16. 

123. Swou 8 SwAcrexhy, sc. cupSeBnxe tiv xepay elpax. Boeotia was 
of this character (Plut. Aristid. c. 10, caddy 8@ rd Bowhriov wedior 
dyabois immevas nai duXiras évaywricag6a). That plains were suited 
to hoplites is clear from Polyb. 4. 14. 6. See note on 1289 b 31. 

Thy dxopdrny dAryapyiay, cp. 6 (4). 6. 1292 b 35. 

18. 4 82 WA Bdvapes nai vaurixth Syporcxh mdpwary. Hence 
it is not surprising to find the oligarchies of Chalcis and Eretria, 
when at war with each other about the Lelantine plain, agreeing 
wi) xpjoOac rnAcBodos (Strabo, p. 448). When Aristotle speaks of 
light-armed and naval forces as supplied by the demos, it must 
be borne in mind that mercenaries were often employed in both 
these kinds of force. Light-armed troops were obtainable from 
Crete, Acarnania, and elsewhere (see C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant., 
ed. Droysen, 2. 2. 25). The fleet of Dionysius the Elder was 
partly manned by citizens, partly by aliens (Diod. 14. 43. 4), 
partly by emancipated slaves (Diod. 14. 58. 1). See also notes on 
1327b 1x and 1291 b 20. 

14. viv péy odv «.7.X., ‘as things are, indeed, where there are 
large numbers of light-armed and trireme-oarsmen, when the 
citizens have fallen asunder into two hostile bodies, the oligarchs 
often get the worst of it.” There were probably many light-armed 
at Argos when the many defeated the few (Thuc. 5. 82. 2: 
cp. Paus. 2. 20. 2), and many light-armed and trireme-oarsmen at 
Corcyra when the same thing happened there (Thuc. 3. 74). 
“Oray dacr&ot, Cp. 19, év rais duaordcecw. Bonitz (Ind. 196a 23 
sqq.) groups the passage before us with Eth. Eud. 7. 5. 1239 b 15, 
ob didos davrois, ddAd diorayra, and Pol. 1. 6. 1255a 19 sq. Cp. 
also Thuc. 1. 18. 6, ef reves wou dsacraitey. 


16. Sei 8¢ wpds todro x7.A. For mpés rovro cp. c. §. 13204 6. 
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The combined use of hoplites and light-armed is traceable atave: 
early date: see Tyrtaeus, 11. 35 sqq. Aristides (Plut. Ars 
c. 14) sent Olympiodorus against the Persian cavalry wr 
Masistius, ¢yovra rovs tx’ atrg reraypévovs Aoyddas rptaxecion « 
rotéras dyapepeypevovs civ abrois. As to the combination of kt 
armed and cavalry, an early instance of this occurs in the de= 
of the Athenians at Spartolus by the Chalcidians and Bottiaeansr 
B.C. 429 (Thuc. 2. 79). We first hear of dsswos in Connexion wiz 
Boeotian troops (Thuc. 5. 57. 2, Boswsrol pév wevramoxiAso: éeles 
kal rorovro: Widol xal lewis wevraxéows xal Auersos toes). Epaminont: 
made a great point of the use of them (Xen. Hell. 7. 5. 23%. 
cp. Diod. 15. 71. 6, 85. 4). We find Agesilaus using pelts 
intermingled with cavalry against the cavalry of ‘iissaphem 
(Plut. Ages. c. 10, rots lrwetow drauitas rd weAravrexdy). Whetbe 
Gylippus used his javelin-throwers as dyurwo: at Syracuse in tt 
fight described in Thuc. 7. 6. 2, is not clear, but at any rate & 
grouped them with his cavalry, and the same thing may be st 
of Xanthippus and the Carthaginians in Polyb. 1.33.7. Xenopbe 
strongly recommends the use of wos (Hipparch. 5. 13, éswapyer 
8é xal rd dcddoxew riy wédww ds doGeves rd welOv Epnpow terwudy spis 7 
Gulmwous wefovs gxov). See Sandys on °AO. Hod. c. 49, dpinms 
Light-armed troops, however, were used with cavalry both 2 
&yerros and otherwise ; sometimes they were ranged behind cavalr 
and made to start out suddenly (Xen. Hipparch. 5. 13, 8. 19: 
C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant., ed. Droysen, 2. 2. 51 sq.). 

19. tadrp 8 émexparodow «.7.4. Aristotle may perhaps remembe: 
Xen. Cyrop. 2. 1. 8, dvdyxy yap ob», fn 6 Kuafdpns* odcovy cy sure 
per (i.e. rep dxpoBodi{erOas) rar wAcidveaw wien’ odd yap by Barre & 
dXiyo txd ray woddGy rirpwoxdpevos dvadwbeingay 4 of srodAol ixd TH 
édlyew. For of djpor cp. 3. 11. 1282 28. As to 8€ see note oD 
1308 b 34. 

BO. WrAol ydp Svres «.1.X., ‘for though they are light-armed'’ cc 
That light-armed troops were a match for cavalry, we see from 
Diod. 15. 85. 4; that they were a match for hoplites, from Xe. 
Hell. 4. 4. 16 and 7. 1. 19. It was with archers and slingers tt! 
the Romans forced the heavy-armed phalanx of Antiochus to gi 
way in the battle of Magnesia (Mommsen, Hist. of Rome, Eng 
Trans., vol. ii. p. 271). 

Ql. 7d perv ody dx rodruy xabiordvas «tA. "Ex rovres, i.¢. & 
Snuorumy, which must be obtained from of dpa, 19. See mole 
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on 1320a 20. Aristotle tacitly discountenances the alternative of 
employing mercenary light-armed troops, no doubt on account 
of the risks attaching to the practice (7 (5). 6. 1306 a 21 sqq.). 
‘The Roman nobles employed Cretan archers against C. Gracchus 
(Mommeen, Hist. of Rome, Eng. Trans., vol. iii. p. 127 sq.). 

22. Sei 82 Sinpnudrns tis HAcxias x.r.4. Does Aristotle mean by 
Sinpnyéms that the oligarchy is to mark off the older from the 
young, or that nature has done so? Vict. interprets the word in 
the former way—‘ requiri igitur in dominatione paucorum oportere 
inquit, ut aetas eorum qui participes sunt eius dividatur, dis- 
tinguanturque senes ab adolescentibus’ : Sepulveda in the latter— 
‘sed cum duplex sit aetas, sintque alteri seniores, alteri adolescentes,’ 
and Lamb. in much the same way, ‘oportet autem, cum aetas non 
sit simplex sed in aliquot partes divisa, aliique sint aetate grandiores, 
alii iuvenes.’ The latter interpretation seems to me to be pre- 
ferable. Cp. Pindar, Pyth. 4. 157 Bergk, dAd’ 8n pe ynpady pépos 
ddcxias dupeurodet. See also 5 (8). 2. 1337b5 sq. Ol mpecBdrepos are 
here contrasted with of wo, and the term probably refers to a much 
less advanced age than in 4 (47). 9. 1329 a 15 and 4 (7). 16. 1335 
b 2g (see notes on 1329 a 13 and 1335 b 29). For rovs airéyp vicis 
see note on 1262 a 9. AiddoxecOa is probably in the middle 
voice (‘have their sons taught’). In rds xoupas cal ras yids 
épyacias light-armed exercises (cp. Xen. Mem. 3. 5. 27, amdwopévous 
xovporépas Ordos) are distinguished from exercises without émAa of 
any kind. Plato had already advised that boys and girls should 
be taught military exercises (Laws 813 D sq.), but he had not 
favoured exercises without érAa (Laws 833 A, 834 C). Compare 
with Aristotle’s advice Socrates’ suggestion to Pericles in Xen. 
Mern. 3. 5. 27. In the cities of Boeotia the young men of twenty 
were enrolled first among the peltasts and did not become hoplites 
till some years later, when their physical strength had increased 
(Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 58 sq.). The xotddas nad Widal épyacia 
referred to no doubt include exercises in the work of javelin- 
throwers, peltasts (i.e. javelin-throwers with a sword and light 
shield: see C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant., ed. Droysen, 2. 2. 25), 
archers (though archers are distinguished from yiAoi in c. 8. 1322 
b 1), and slingers. The Cyrus of Xenophon’s Cyropaedeia has 
a great contempt for slinging, which he regards as fit only for 
slaves (Cyrop. 7. 4. 15). Compare Eustath. on Hom. Il. 13. 
600, Gepdwrovros 3¢ Srdov airy (i.e. 3 cperddm), od pi}v jpwos, obdé yap 
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éxpiv (quoted by Sturz, Lex. Xen. s.v. operdoar). The suggestct 
that the sons of the oligarchs should be taught to serve as Egi- 
armed soldiers, a kind of service usually abandoned to men of & 
demos or to mercenaries, was a bold one and would offend mir 
prejudices, 

25. éxxexpidvous 82 dx walder GOAnTdas elvas adrods rier Epyu. 
‘and when they have been taken out of the ranks of the boys, tha 
should themselves be skilled practitioners of the duties of saldies: 
of this sort.’ It would seem, however, from Xen. Mem. 3- § 277 
that men would only be fit for service as light-armed soldiers pz 
ras €kadpas jArccias. For éxxexpipévous ex waider, Compare Scéexpow 
rév vearépwr walder in Phot. cumdnSos (quoted in note on 133741 
and see Bon, Ind. 8. v. éxxpivew. For d@Anrds rav tpyev, cp. Polst 
1. 6. 6, aOAnrai yeyoréres dAnOtvol ray xara roy wodeuov Epyewr, 2. 20.6 
and 15. 9. 4, and Diod. 12. 75. 7. 

26. rhv 8¢ perddocw yiverG$a: re wARGE Tod wodttedpaTos x11 
By a share in the woAirevya is meant a share in the magistracies 
and especially the supreme magistracy (3.6. 1278 b 8sqq.). The 
what is here termed a perddoots rov wodcrevparos in reference @ 
Thebes is referred to as the bestowal of a share of office in 3. 5 
1278 a 25 8q. This counsel is probably given because in some 
oligarchies the many had been brought within the constitution & 
a more wholesale way (see note on 5). For the phrase peralon: 
Tov wodctrevparos Cp. 6 (4). 6. 1293 & 15, ray pereydvrey rou wodsrevpare. 

27. nabdwep elfpnrat mpdrepoy, in c. 6. 1320b 25 sqq. 

28. 4, xabdwrep OnBalorg x.t.. For the dative @nSalos see critical 
note on 1292 a 22, and cp. 2. 5. 12634 1, «af éy viv rpdéwor Exes war. 
For the fact cp. 3. 5. 1278a 25 sq. It was not enough in th 
Theban oligarchy of which Aristotle speaks that a man should 
have acquired a certain property-qualification ; he was also required 
to have abstained for ten years from Savavoa épya, or, which comes 
to much the same thing, from the sale of the products of a hand: 
craft in the market (1278 a 25 sq.). As Bdvavoa épya are unfavour- 
able to virtue (8 (6). 4. 1319 a 26 sqq.: 4 (7). 9. 1328 b 37 sqq), 
this rule showed some regard to virtue, and to some extent fell 
in with Aristotle’s own recommendation that those who belonged 
to the better kind of demos should be admitted to the privileged 

class in preference to others (c. 6. 1320 b 28 sq.). It will be 
noticed that the practice of agriculture did not exclude men from 
the woAirevpa at Thebes, but only the practice of a handicraft. 
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29. 4, xa@dwep dv Macoahig «1.4. The exact nature of the 
process to which Aristotle refers is obscure. Vict. understands it 
thus—‘ Massilienses narrat solitos diligenter existimare de vita ac 
rnoribus eorum qui participes reipublicae forent, et eorum etiam qui 
expertes, atque ita delectum habere ut deteriores inde eiicerent et 
meliores extra ipsam positos in eum ordinem reciperent.’ Giph. 
(p. 845) takes much the same view of the passage. Following 
Vict., I think that what Aristotle means is this—the Massaliots 
framed a list of those who deserved to be members of the woA/reva, 
taking into account not only those who were already members but 
also those who were not, so that the admission of members of the 
demos to the sroAirevya was an incident of the framing of this list. 
This method gave more weight to virtue than that followed in the 
Theban oligarchy, for while at Thebes no security was taken that 
those admitted to the woAirevza were virtuous and all that was done 
was to exclude from it those whose occupation was unfavourable 
to virtue, at Massalia those only were admitted to the woAlreua 
who deserved to be so on the ground of virtue. It is not certain 
that the method here described was practised at Massalia in 
Aristotle’s own day, for the law to which he refers at Thebes had 
apparently been repealed (3. 5. 1278 a 25 sq.). Kplow mojoa occurs 
in Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Gr. No. 333 s###. For the acc. xplow 
gotovpevous See note on 1320b 26. For rép dy rq wodcrevpars cp. 
7 (5). 1. 1301 b 24, 7 (5). 6. 1305 b 34, and 7 (5). 8. 1308 a 6 aq. 
In the Venetian oligarchy membership of the Patriciate with a seat 
in the Great Council was given in 1381 to thirty commoners as 
a reward of merit (Brown, Venice, p. 237), but in later times this 
privilege commonly passed by sale (Houssaye, Hist. du Gouverne- 
ment de Venise, i. 97, 98). 

Sl. dr Be nai rats dpxais tais xnuprerdracs x.r.k. ‘The most 
supreme magistracies also’ as well as the rich, who were always 
subject to these burdens. For ds dei rods dv rq wodereig xaréxew Cp. 

7 (5). 8. 1309 a2 31% sq. For mpocneicba: see Bon. Ind. 646 b 
44 8qq., where the word as used here is explained by ‘iniungi’ 
and mpocrebeic6a:, It was the custom at Rome for the aediles to 
contribute largely from their private fortunes to the celebration of 
games (Willems, Droit Public Romain, p. 289). In the cities of 
Italy under the Roman Empire office was confined to those who 
possessed a fixed amount of property, and office-holders were 
required by usage, and in part also by law, to spend money on 
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public buildings and games and in other ways (Friedink 
Petronii Cena Trimalchionis, pp. 29, 31, 37). At Venice 
Doges sometimes ‘ruined themselves in the service of the Sx 
(Yriarte, Patricien de Venise, p. 350). In the oligarchy of Be: 
in the middle ages the members of the Small Council ‘mz: 
belonged to the most respected families and often had to mé 
important sacrifices for the commonwealth’ (Geiser, Gesch. 
bern. Verfassung von 1191-1471, p. 39). In England dumng > 
Jast century and the earlier part of this the upper class paid &= 
for their position in election expenses. The objection to Anstc: 
recommendation of course is that it practically confines offic : 
the very rich. Office-holders might also be tempted to recoup tix 
expenditure by illicit practices (cp. 2. 11. 1273 b 1 sqq.). 

83. tw’ éxév 5 Sijpos x.7.4. Cp. Plut. De se ipso citra invd= 
laudando, c. 14, as yap olklay cal xepioy, ovra Kal défay of godle # 
Gperny rois mpoixa Kal padies yew Soxovew,, ov ros mprapevors woven sols 
nai xvdvvav, pPOovovor. 

34. picOdv woddy. odd» is made emphatic by being placed 2= 
puaOcr (see note on 1275 a 32). 

835. dpuérra, 82 x.7.4. The expenditure which Aristotle 
commends is of a kind to come home to the palates and the sexs 
of the many. It also belongs to the class of rija Samapqpara (ED 
Nic. 4. 5. 1122 b rg sqq.). Though the outlay on sacrifices a! 
banquets might soon be forgotten, the outlay on buildings wot: 
not. In Plut. Aristid. c. 24 we read of xaragxevas ayaAparer & 
lepav, Karacxevd(ev includes the equipping of a temple with a 
para (Hdt. 2. 44), or the rebuilding of walls and other palk 
edifices. 

89. cupPijcerar $2 «7.4. Cp. Isaeus, Or. 5. c. 41, mi row 
papripia éy rois lepois dvabqpara éxeivor x roy mepidvresy, pmpeis TF 
avréy dperns, aveBecay. 

xal Tots yvwpipos, ‘to the notables also,’ i.e. the notables wl 
profit as well as the State. 

40. of rept rag ddtyapxfas. Cp. Demosth. c. Timocr. c. 76, ™ 
dy rais édcyapyias, and see Hicks, Greek Historical Inscriptot 
No. 126, 1. 2. 

41. rd Avjppara ydp «7.4. Athenagoras makes the silt 
complaint at Syracuse (Thuc. 6. 39. 2) and Thrasybulus at Ath 
(Xen. Hell. 2. 4. 40). 

42. Sidwep 8 dye: x.1.A. Because they are ruled by men v0 
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are as eager for gain as the many who rule in democracies (c. 4. 
1318 b 16 sq.). 

1. wis pév ody «7.4. Inc. 1. 13178 14 Sqq. an inquiry has been 1321 b. 
promised as to the best way of constructing not only democracies 
and oligarchies, but also other constitutions, but this latter part of 
the promise is here left unfulfilled. 

4. *AxddouBov Se tois cipnudvois x.t.A. The question how to ©. 8. 
institute a democracy or an oligarchy leads on to a consideration of 
the questions arising as to magistracies, for magistracies must exist 
in every State. Besides, as we are told in 1323 a 3 8qq., some 
magistracies are suitable to democracies and others to oligarchies. 
For dxddovbory cp. Eth. Nic. 4. 4. 1122 a 18 sq. The chapter before 
us takes up the investigation contained in 6 (4). 15 (see vol. i. 
Pp. 516 sqq.): cp. also 6 (4). 14. 1298 a I, Sevrepoy 08 rd wepl ras 
dpxds (rovro 8 édoriv ds Sei xa rivww elvas xupias, nal woiay rwd dei 
yiyverOas rip aipecw airav). Aristotle’s enumeration of magistracies 
and their functions begins with the most necessary ones (1322 a 

29 sq.) and gradually rises to 9 padtora xupia wdvrey apxy (1322 b 
12 sq.), then to magistracies, or rather charges (emipéAem, 1322 b 
18 sq.), connected with the worship of the gods, and lastly to 
magistracies peculiar to leisured and prosperous States which study 
good order. He groups the magistracies otherwise in 1322 b 29 
sqq- (see note). He bases his classification of magistracies on 
the practice of Greek States; he follows this in separating 
military from civil functions, for this was the general rule at any 
rate in democratic States; he follows it also in instituting 
magistracies for the audit of the accounts of outgoing office- 
holders, and in reserving the initiative for the Boulé and its 
equivalents (1322 b 12 sqq.). In these three points Roman practice 
differed from Greek, at any rate originally (see Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff, Aristoteles und Athen, 1. 238). We note that the 
functions of archons escape enumeration except so far as they 
were sacrificial (1322 b 26 sqq.). Not a few magistracies are 
omitted from the list which we expect to find included in it. 
It includes no magistracy ‘explicitly commissioned to make the 
valuations of property referred to in 7 (5). 8. 1308 a 35 sqq., or 
to guard the public health, notwithstanding what is said in 4 (7). 
II, 1330 a 38 sqq., or to check spendthrift habits, though the 
need of such a magistracy is pointed out in 7 (5). 8. 1308 b 20 sqq. 
To which, again, of the magistracies on the list will the operations 
Nn2 : 
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for the relief of the poor described in 8 (6). 5. 13204 35 Sqq. * 
entrusted? Which will manage the coinage or the farming 3 
the taxes? We hear of no magistrates whose duty it 1 = 
keep a list of the citizens, or to take charge of and exhik 
copies of laws, decrees, lists of public property, and the ik 
Some magistracies which played a great part in oligarchies 2: 
aristocracies escape without mention, such as the gerusiae 22: 
judicial magistrates of the Lacedaemonian and Carthagmian Str 
and the Lacedaemonian ephorate. It should also be noticed dz 
Aristotle makes all his magistracies boards, whereas at Athens z 
his day some important magistracies were held by single individu: 
(A. Hod. c. 43. 1. 2 8q.). 

Td Siypio8ar xahds td wept tas dpyds. Aupeiy seems here & 
be used in the sense of d:oplfev, as in 6 (4). 2. 1289 b 12 and ese 
where: compare the use of dalpeors in 6 (4). 15. 1299 @ 3, Exam 
8¢ rovrey doriy 7 repli ras dpyds Stralpecis. 

5. xabdwep epyrat xai mpdrepoy comes in here rather awkwardt. 
for it has not been said before that this inquiry is dxéAcv8os rez 
eipnuévos, but the reference is no doubt to 6 (4). 14. 1298 a z sqg 
and 6 (4). 1§. 12994 3 sqq. 

6. rv pey yap dvayxaiwy dpyéy «1.4. Compare 3. 12. 12833 
20 sqq. Magistracies are divided into dvayraias and xupearepm B 
c. 6. 1320b 24 sq. For magistracies wpds evrafiay nal xdopor cp 
1322 b 37 sqq. For the conjunction of etrafia and xéopos Bonit 
(Ind. s. v. xécpos) compares that of rdéts and xédcpor in De Caelo, 3 
2. 301a ro and Metaph. A. 3. 984 b 16 sq. 

10. Sowep tuyxdver mpérepov elpnudvor, in 6 (4). 15. 1299 @ 34 


s8qq. 
LL ouvdyew, cp. 6 (4). 15. 1299 b 13, wolas dppérre ouvdyeew Gpyes 
ele play dpyny. 


12. wzpGrov per ody x.1.X., ‘first then there is the charge of things 
necessary which is concerned with the marketplace,’ etc. For 
érepéheva Tey Gvayxaiwy CP. 30, avrat yey ody erypséAciai elo rovrey Tpeis. 
Aristotle begins with magistracies which make xowepia, and especially 
xcowerla rev dvayxaiey, possible (14 sqq.5 13228 § 8qq.). He follows 
the general custom of ancient Greece in marking off the agoranomi 
from the astynomi, though it probably sometimes happened that 
these two magistracies were united. Thus it appears from 
Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Gr. No. 337, that after the Lamian War 
the functions of the astynomi at the Peiraeus were transferred for 
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a while to the agoranomi. In small cities the agoranomi cannot 
have had a great deal to do, but at Athens and the Peiraeus their 
hands must have been full, Commodities of all kinds were sold in 
the agora—slaves, cattle and sheep, provisions, raw and manufactured 
products—and it was necessary that an authority should exist to 
marshal the different classes of sellers and their booths in the 
agora (Plato, Laws 849 E), to control the motley mob of buyers 
and sellers, and to see that the weights and measures used were 
honest and the goods sold unadulterated and sound, and generally 
that buyers and sellers were true to their contracts and conducted 
themselves in a peaceable and orderly way, and that no refuse or 
the like was left to accumulate. These duties were discharged in 
Greek States by the agoranomi (Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 331), who 
had authority to hear and dispose of cases judicially (1322a 12 
sqq.) and to inflict fines and other punishments, Sometimes, as 
at Astypalaea (Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Gr. No. 338), one of 
their functions was that of seeing that the corn and other com- 
modities sold in the agora were sold at a cheap rate. At Athens 
the offices of dyopawdyos and doruydyos seem to have been of little 
account (Demosth. c. Timocr. c. 112: Ol. 3. c. 29). Some of the 
functions usually discharged by the agoranomi were there entrusted 
to other magistracies—e. g. to metronomi (’A@. Hod. c. 51. 1. 5 sqq.) 
and sitophylakes (Lys. Or. 22. c. 16)—and in °A@. Tod. c. 51 the 
only function ascribed to them is that of seeing that articles sold 
were pure and sound. At Rome the aediles answer in many respects 
to the Greek agoranomi and astynomi. 

18. ég 9. Is dred (Sepulv. Vict. Lamb.) or a@yopdy (Welldon) 
the antecedent tog? For éwi cp. 13224 37 Sq. 

14. ta cupBddara. The contracts made in the agora are no 
doubt referred to (cp. 6 (4). 15. 1300b 11, rév wept rw dyopay 
ovpBodalev). Not all contracts were made in the agora. 

Thy edxooplay. Cp. Theophr. Fragm. 98, Geddpacros dy rots 
ep vopay not Svoly rovrey empedrciabas Seiv roves ayopaydpuous, THs Te dv 
Ti GyopG eixoopias xal rov awevdeiy py pdvoy trols mimpdoxovras GANG cat 
TOUS G@POULEPOUS. 

oxebiy yap dyayxaioy x.t.A. This takes up and justifies the 
mention of ra ovpAdAaa. Udoas rais éAecr, ‘for all States.’ Supply 
rols woAiras OF rovs évoixourras OF something similar with dvciocbau 
and sedi. Aristotle has before him Plato, Rep. 371 B, év arg 17 
mike nis GAAnhos peradocovow dy dy éxacros épyd{wvras ; dy 37 evexa 
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kai xotpwviay momodperos rod gxicaper. Ardor on, G & Ss, Ore swheenw 
kai wvovpeva. Here, as in 1. 9. 1257 a 14 sqq., Aristotle imp 
that buying and selling are necessary only so far as the objec : 
the supply of the needs of buyer and seller, and not prof. fz 
avayxaia xpela Cp. I. 3. 1253 b 15 sq. 

16. droyudratov mpds adtdpxecay, ‘ the readiest means ’ of secez= 
self-completeness (Liddell and Scott). 

17. 80° fv Soxoiow els piay wodtreiay cuvehOety. Aoxotou, ‘x: 
thought,’ for this is not entirely the case (3.6. 1278b 20 sa: 
3. 9. 1280a 35 Sq.). Els play modtreiay cuvedbeiw, cp. Plato, Liv 
680 E, perd 8¢ raird ye els rd rowdy, peifous mocovwres wdAers, xlex 
ouvepxovrat, and for piay wodsreiay, 4 (7). 7. 1327 b 32 Sq. 

18. érépa Sé éripeAeca «.t.A. Tavrns éxopern xai cuveyyvs, becaz 
the agoranomi cared for edxoopia in the ayopd and the astynom: : 
the dorv (cp. 6 (4). 15. 1299 b 16 sq.), and the dyopd and the ér- 
are closely connected with each other (cp. c. 4. 131948 29, rayon 
cat rd dorv, and Plato, Laws 881C). The functions of the astynor. 
are defined in a very similar way by Plato in Laws 758 E x 
763C sqq., and 779B sqq. Other duties are assigned to astynomi = 
Laws 849 E and 913 D of which Aristotle says nothing. In Stats 
where the astynomi were charged with the preservation and reper 
of the city-walls, the care of the city-fountains, and the guard of tke 
harbour, functions nearly connected with the defence of the crv. 
these officers were of high importance. Their importance was lee 
in the more populous States, where these duties were withdras: 
from them and made over to special magistrates. ‘This step hai 
been taken at Athens, and probably their functions had come to te 
much contracted in consequence; at any rate 'A@. IIoA. c. 50 dwelk 
mainly on their control of small matters like the fees of abAsgrpides 
and the doings of xompodédya. See Sandys’ notes. We read in ‘af 
Ilo. c. 46 of the Boulé at Athens, eferd{er 8¢ nai rd olxoSopmpara vi 
3dnudowa mdvra, So that at Athens the task of seeing that the publx 
buildings were in a good state of repair seems to have been entrusted 
to the Boulé. We are not told whose province it was to keep them 
in repair to the satisfaction of the Boulé. The ‘supervision’ by the 
astynomi ‘of public and private property in the city with a view to 
good order’ related probably exclusively to the ma/érzed ; they 
prevented encroachments on the street, the opening of window- 
shutters outwards, the discharge of water-pipes at a high level into 
the street, and the like. Whether they had control of sacred 
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property also within the city in relation to these matters does not 
appear (cp. 1322b 18 sqq.) According to Bltimner, Home Life 
of the Ancient Greeks, Eng. Trans., p. 180, the streets of Greek 
cities were unpaved, at any rate till the days of Roman predomin- 
ance, so that their maintenance and repair (nothing is said of 
cleansing) would not cast a heavy burden on the astynomi. But 
the expression rey mirrévroy olxo8opnnparey xai 58a” cernpia cal didp- 
@wors rather suggests that they were paved. Like the agoranomi, 
the astynomi could hear and dispose of cases judicially (1322 a 
x2 sqq.) and could inflict fines and other punishments. 

Zl. curnpia xai Bidpbwors. Cp. 1322b20s8qq. For the absence 
of the article see note on 1285 b 12. 

Kat tdv dpiovy «.t.A. Should carnpia nat 8dpbwors be supplied, or 
€mipédeca? Probably the latter. If the boundaries of contiguous 
properties were not distinctly marked, disputes might arise, and 
still more if they were moved by either party. 

22. ¢xwow, sc. ra dpa, for in Aristotle’s writings a substantive in 
the neut. plur. is often followed by a verb in the plural (Bon. Ind. 
4904 44 Sqq.). 

For Sea dda ris empedeias cp. Plato, Soph. 232 C, ri 2 dca 
davepa yis te xai ovpavod cat ray wept ra Toavra 5 

23. xadodor & doruvoplay of mdetoror Thy TovadTny dpxyy. At 
Heracleia in Lucania these magistrates were called sodtavdpoc 
(Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 332). At Thebes magistrates with similar 
functions were called reAdapyo: (Plut. Reip. Gerend. Praec. c. 15 
init.: Valer. Max. 3. 7. Ext. 5). 


24. gxe. S¢ x... ‘but [though one name is given to it,] it 
includes more parts than one.’ 

26. ofoy retxomorols cai kpyvdv ereAntas Kat Aysdvav dudaxas. 
We hear of retxororoi at Athens (Aeschin. c. Ctes. c. 14) and at 
Cyzicus (Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 333), of a xpyva» émipedAnrs at 
Athens ('A9. Hod. c. 43, where see Sandys’ note), and of Atpevo- 
guAaxes at Carystus (Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Gr. No. 343). We 
read in Aen. Poliorc. c. 29. 12 of rovs AquevouAaxds re xai drocrohéas. 
That the charge of the city-fountains at Athens was an important 
one we see from the fact that the office was elective (’A@. Hod. c. 43). 
The water-supply of the city was of high importance, especially in 
the event of fires (Tac. Ann. 15. 43) or of a siege. Frontinus (De 
Aquae Ductibus Urbis Romae, 1. 1) says of the ‘ aquarum officium’ 
at Rome that it was ‘ tum ad usum tum ad salubritatem atque etiam 
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ad securitatem urbis pertinens,’ and that it had always been a 
ministered by the leading citizens of the Roman State. 
27. DAn 8 dvayxaia «.1.4. As to the dyporépo: OF Shape = 
4 (7). 12. 1331 b 15, where it appears that these Officers w= 
charged with the guard of the country districts, amd see nz 
on 1331b 13. epi ra te rov doreos is added to show that ever. 
thing outside the city, whether deserving the name of xespe or nz 
fell under their jurisdiction. The agronomi would keep forts 2: 
other public buildings, and also roads, in repair throughout the t- 
ritory of the State, and would have judicial authority so far as megk 
be necessary for the discharge of their official duties. The uw 
trwpof would probably be especially in use where there were vaz- 
able forests of ship-timber belonging to the State. The Chalack 
peninsula was rich in ship-timber (Hicks, Greek Historical Inscmp 
tions, p. 130 sq.), and tA@pol may have existed there, and possibir 
at Stageira, Aristotle’s own city. The Lacedaemonian smedsmdps 
perhaps answer to the agronomi (see as to them Gilbert, Cons 
Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 26). Aristotle say: 
nothing about demarchs, which is remarkable, as the existence df 
these magistrates in the Athenian State must have been wei 
known to him. 

28. wept rav abréy is followed by mepi with the acc. See notes 
on 1300 a 8 and 1322 b 30. 

Sl. GAAn 3 apy} «1... Already in 19 ra wepi rd doru depion 
have been mentioned, and the transition is natural to a magistracy 
which receives the public revenues and takes charge of them til 
they are distributed to each department of administration. This 
magistracy appears to be referred to in 6 (4). 15. 1300 b 9 sq. as 
n xupia ray mporétwv, In Xen. Cyrop. 8. 1.9 we read of speedier 
arovexrnpes xal Saraypdray Sornpes. Under the term al xpdécodu raw 
xowov Aristotle probably means to include revenues from all public 
sources—taxes, fees, fines, and the like, as well as public property 
strictly so called—for in the recapitulation in 1322 b 32 ras spoe- 
déevs represents rds mpoaddous ray xowey here. The collection of 
taxes is not provided for, because, the taxes being farmed, that 
duty fell on the farmers of them. Aristotle implies that the 
apodectae not only received the revenue,. but also had the custody 
of it, but at Athens the apodectae appear not to have had a special 
exchequer of their own, their duty being to divide the sums they 
received among the magistracies on the same day on which they 
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received them (A6. Hoa. c. 48. 1. 7 sq.: Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta 
and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 237 8q.). Uap’ Sv gudarrdvrev does not 
necessarily imply that the distribution of the revenues was made by 
the officials referred to. apd is not quite the same thing as ix. 
For &y» referring to dpyy cp. ovs in 1. 3. 1252b 14. 

34. érépa 8 apy} «tA. For apds fv dvaypaperbas def cp. Ditten- 
berger, Syll. Inscr. Gr. No. 344. 25, awoypdyovra: w[ pds] rots ént 
Tov xowod woAduov, and Aeschin. c. Ctes. c. 15, Adyor nai evOuvas éyypa- 
chav mpds riv ypayparéa cai rovs Aoytords. For the absence of rds 
before éx in ras xpioas dx ray dxacrnpioy see note on 1334b 12. 
These «pices stand in contrast to the «pices of the assembly (c. 2. 
1317 b 33 8q.) and to the «pices of arbitrators (2. 8. 1268 b 6 sqq.). 
Aristotle here passes on to other incidents of social life which call 
for the creation of magistracies to deal with them. Private contracts 
will be made and lawsuits will arise out of them (2. 5. 1263 b 20 
sq-); hence there must be a magistracy to keep a register of con- 
tracts and of the decisions of dicasteries, and to preside over the 
first steps in lawsuits. It will be noticed that Aristotle regards 

as essential the keeping by a magistracy of a register of private 
contracts. No such registers are kept in modern States, but the 
way in which Aristotle refers to them would seem to imply that they 
were not uncommon in ancient Greece. It is not likely that all 
private contracts were registered. But a register of gifts in dower 
was kept in Myconos (Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Gr. No. 433: Dareste 
Haussoullier and Reinach, Inscriptions Juridiques Grecques, série 1, 
p. 48 sqq.), and a register of sales of land and houses and of gifts in 
dower in Tenos (Inscr. Jurid. Gr., série 1, p. 64 sqq.). A register of 
debts was kept in Chios ([Aristot.] Oecon. 2. 1347 b 35 sqq.). At 
Iasus ‘ emtiones venditiones tum demum ratae fuisse videntur, cum 
a mnemonibus in tabulas relatae erant’ (Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. 
Gr. No. 77, p. 137 note), and a similar rule seems to have existed at 
Pergamum (Cic. pro Flacc. c. 30. 74). As to the utility of registers 
of these various kinds see Inscr. Jurid. Gr., série 1, pp. 61, 118 

sqq. In many Greek States there was no register of contracts, but 
the law required that an intended sale should be announced many 
days in advance by proclamation through a herald, or, as at Athens, 

in writing before a magistrate, in order that persons aware of any 

impediment to the sale might have an opportunity of objecting, 

a similar purpose to that served among ourselves by the publication 

of banns before a marriage. Buyers were thus protected against 
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bad faith on the part of vendors. Theophrastus, however, grz: 
prefers a register of contracts and of property to these expedien 
He says (Fragm. 97), ot xpi & dyvoeiv Sri al npoypacbai cai ai spuy- 
fers xai dws Goa mpos ras audioBnrnces dori wayry ra wretora & Ae 
wiv érépou vdpou riderat’ sap’ ols yap dvaypady) tay ernparen éori mis 
aupBodraiov, €£ exeiveow earl pabeiy el edevOepa xai avpéwatha ani ri cn 
moder dexaiws’ ebOvs yap cai pereyypdde % apy rv cwvnperoy, In Sai 
where registers of contracts existed their use must have been cx- 
pulsory on the parties, and they must have been open to mt: 
inspection. ‘They would serve not only to record the exact mm 
of a contract and to prevent either of the parties receding from} 
bargain, but also to facilitate the detection and punishment of fr:: 
It would be convenient that the magistracy which kept the regs: 
of contracts should also be that which had to do with the first s= 
in lawsuits, for the entry of the contract would commonly form » 
basis of the lawsuit, and also that its head-quarters should = 
situated near the agora (4 (7). 12. 1331 b 6 sqq.). A register. 
the decisions of dicasteries was not kept in all Greek Sus 
Gortyna at any rate appears to have had no such register at = 
time when the well-known Code was drawn up. ‘Le jugeme:. 
comme tout le reste de la procédure, est purement oral. Ao: 
existence dé la chose jugée, en cas de contestation ultérienre, * | 
peut-elle étre établie que par le serment du juge et du mnémo 
(Dareste, Inscr. Jurid. Gr., série 1, p. 435: cp. Col. 9. 31 sqq.)- Te | 
magistracy here described by Aristotle appears to have been clox! 
connected with the dicasteries (cp. 1322b 34), and that is proba 
the reason why it did not apparently register anything but pnvi 
contracts and the decisions of dicasteries. It does not seem, for! 
stance, to have registered decrees of the assembly or the valuatics: 
of property of which we read in 7 (gs). 8. 1308a 35 sqq. As” 
icpopynpoves pynpoves and émordrac see Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 33+ 
and as to the functions of the psxdyey at Gortyna, Bicheler u 
Zitelmann, Das Recht von Gortyn, p. 54. In Diog. Laert. 6. 45% 
read of of lepopynpoves ray rayidy, we are not told of what city ; the 
officials probably kept a list of the valuables in charge of the tami 
SupBoroiraxes are mentioned in the Revenue Laws of Ptolen! 
Philadelphus, col. 19. 2, etc. At Athens, as we have sect, ™ 
register of contracts was kept; contracts were often deposited with 
money-changers or priests (C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant., ed. Thalheit: 
2.p. 108 sq.), a very different thing. Indictments were entered at the 
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Metroum before the Archon (Athen. Deipn. 407 c, fre» (AdxSeddns) 
eis +d pnrpgoy, Grov ray day foay al ypadai, cai Bpéfas rdw Sdervdow éx 
Tov ordparos dundee ryv dixny rod ‘Hynpovos: Diog. Laert. 2. 40: 
Deinarch. c. Demosth. c. 86: Boeckh, Publ. Econ. of Athens, Eng. 
“‘Trans., p. 405 note). Were the decisions of the dicasteries also 
registered at the Metroum? The ‘Greffe’ in the Channel Islands 
is thus described by Lord de Saumarez (Zimes, Oct. 11, 1894). 
‘There is a land-registry office—locally called the Greffe—in 
which are entered all purchases, sales, and mortgages. The 
entries are open to public inspection on payment of a small fee. 
Thus all trouble and expense as regards title-deeds are obviated. 
A glance at the register shows the whole history of a property—the 
prices paid on successive transfers, the mortgages, if any, upon it, 
and its exact legal s/a/us. Arrangements concerning a property 
which are not thus registered at the Greffe have no legal value.’ 
The ‘ Greffe,’ however, it will be seen, has only to do with dealings 
with land, not with ra ia ovpSdraa generally. 

36. tds ypadds trav Sixdv. Cp. 4 (7). 12. 1331 b 7 sq. The 
expression includes indictments in private actions as well as public 
(Meier und Schémann, Der att. Process, ed. Lipsius, p. 233, note). 

87. ras eloaywyds, sc. ray dndv (Bon. Ind. 224 a 26). 

kat tadérny, ‘this magistracy also,’ as well as that of the astynomi 
(24 sqq.). Little, if anything, would be gained, one would think, 
by breaking up this magistracy. It would be convenient that the 
registers of contracts and of the decisions of dicasteries should 
be kept in the office of one and the same magistracy, and that 
this magistracy should also have to do with the first steps in 
lawsuits. 

88. dor: Sé pia xupla todTev wdvrev, ‘but there is one magistracy 
supreme over all these things, and its holders are called’ etc. Cp. 
13224 38 sq. As to rovroy wayroy see critical note on 1282 a 40. 

40. pera 8é tradrny «.1t.A. There is a singular resemblance in 
point of language between the passage before us and Metaph. B. 4. 
999 2 24, gore & eyopuévn re Trovrwy admopia cal nagéy xaXerwrdry Kal 
avayxaorarn Ocwpjoa, wept fs 5 Adyos épearnxe viv. The word 
xaderordrn is translated in the passage before us by Lamb. ‘ difficil- 
limus’ and by Jowett and Welldon ‘ most difficult,’ but by Sepulv., 
Vict, and Heinsius ‘molestissimus’ (so Stahr, ‘ tiberaus be- 
schwerlich ’), and by Ramus ‘molestissimus et difficillimus.’ In 
Susemihl’s rendering, ‘welche es am Schwersten von allen hat,’ 
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I am not sure whether ‘ schwer’ means ‘ onerous’ or ‘ difficulr,” anc 
the same doubt arises in a less degree as to Schlosser’s, ‘ einer ic 
schwersten Dienste.’ I incline myself to translate the word ‘ mcs 
difficult’ or ‘most trying’ (cp. 13228 2). In the very smmi 
paseee quoted above from the Metaphysics yaNewerary eviden: 
means ‘most difficult.) We now come to a magistracy standin: 
next to that which has just been described (for it has to do wi= 
the execution of sentences of dicasteries, as that has to do with tr 
sentences themselves, and the sentences come first and their exec 
tion next), but which is the most necessary and the most trymg x 
all. This magistracy executed, as the last-named registered, tx 
sentences of dicasteries. It had also to put the law in executoc 
against persons publicly placarded as debtors to the State, and « 
assume the custody of prisoners. Aristotle does not mention the 
title of this magistracy, as he mentions those of others—perhap: 
because he is in effect proposing its abolition—but at Athens the 
functions assigned to it were discharged partly by the practores an 
polétae, partly by the eleven. Compare the functions of the ‘ tres 
viri capitales’ at Rome (Mommsen, Rém. Staatsrecht, 2. 558 sqq-- 
Tay xaradicagGervrey is masc., like rév caradicafopévey in C. 5. 132048 
Tay mporOepdvev xara ras éyypadds, ‘those whose names are posted 
up in connexion with the entries [in the lists of the practores}.’ It 
was the duty of the practores at Athens ‘ to enforce payment of the 
fines imposed by magistrates or dicasteries and to hand them over 
to the proper authorities, for which reason the names of those who 
were condemned in these penalties were reported to them and 
entered in their lists pending payment’ (Schiémann, Gr, Alt. 1. 432: 
see also Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., 
p. 240). These names were exposed on boards in the Acropolis 
({Demosth.] c. Aristog. 1. 4). It would seem that the Gortyna 
Code left it to the winning side to levy the fines imposed by the 
judge: ‘c’est 4 la partie gagnante 4 pratiquer sur les biens du 
débiteur, quand et comme elle voudra, des saisies jusqu’ 4 con- 
currence des dommages-intéréts qui lui sont alloués’ (Dareste, 
Inscr. Jurid. Gr., série 1, p. 448). At Athens the execution of the 
sentences of dicasteries in private suits was left, except in certain 
cases, to the plaintiff himself: see Meier und Schémann, Der att 
Process, ed. Lipsius, p. 962 sqq., and Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of 
Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 414. 

4. 000’ Swopeivarres e0é\oucr apdrrew xard rods vépous. The 
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holders of this office probably often infringed the law by undue 
lenity: cp. Plato, Rep. 558 A. Socrates might have escaped from 
prison if he had been willing to allow his friends to bribe the gaolers 
(Plato, Crito, 44 sqq.). 

5. dvayxaia 8 dorly, Sr. «7d. Aristotle perhaps remembers 
Plato, Crito, 50 B, 4 Soxet ove ofdy re ers éxeivny ray wdduy elvat Kai ph) 
Gvarerpddbat, dv 7 Av al yerdpevar dicar pndéy meee GAN’ id eordy 
Gavpoi re yiyvovra nal hapbeipwrra ; 

8. 8d BéAriov x«.1.4., ‘hence it is better that this magistracy’ 
(i.e. that which exacts the penalty) ‘should not be one, but should 
consist of some persons from one dicastery and others from 
another, and that as to the posting-up of the names of persons 
registered as public debtors, an effort should be made to distribute 
the task in the same way, and further that [the whole burden should 
not be allowed to fall on the dicasteries, but that] the magistrates 
also should exact some penalties, and especially the incoming 
magistrates those due to the outgoing ones, and in the case of 
those due to magistrates actually in office, that, when one magis- 
tracy has tried the case and condemned, a different magistracy 
should exact the penalty.’ With ras ray évw», ras rév dveororer, ras 
Tapa ray cyoparépov, and ris rapa rovre» we should probably supply 
mpages. With a view especially to the efficient exaction of penal- 
ties Aristotle seeks to distribute the odium connected with their 

exaction as much as possible. If the task is assigned to dicasteries, 
it should not be assigned to the members of one dicastery, but to 
some from one and some from another, and a part of the burden 
should be borne by magistracies, but in their case care should be 
taken that the magistracy which tries and condemns should not be 
that which exacts the penalty, At Athens the whole of the burden 
fell on two magistracies, the practores and the polétae (as to whom 
see Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., 
pp. 239-240, and Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 335), and the result probably 
was that the sentences of dicasteries were not fully carried into 
effect, and that there was laxity in connexion with the posting-up 
of the names of public debtors. In some States the authority 
which tried and condemned also exacted the penalty, and this 
arrangement is disapproved by Aristotle. Plato had, it would seem, 
adopted it in Laws 958 B. The Council of the Areopagus (Aé. 
Tod. c. 8. 1. rg 8qq.), and the Boulé of goo ('A@, Hod. c. 45) at 
Athens had power at one time both to try cases and to exact the 
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penalty; the ephors had the same power in the Lacedaemerz 
State (Xen. Rep. Lac. 8. 4). The podesté at Florence in x 
thirteenth century executed his own judicial decisions (Perrens, = 
Civilisation Florentine, p. 26), but then he did not belong - 
Florence and left it as soon as he laid down his office. Wer 
ourselves familiar with the distinction between the judge and j=. 
the sheriff, and the authorities of prisons. In the phratry of z- 
Labyadae at Delphi the penalty for infractions of its statutes v: 
assessed by one authority and levied by another (Baunack, It 
delphischen Inschriften, No. 2561. D 18, in Collitz, Sammlung & 
gr. Dialekt-Inschriften, a? 8é rt rovrey wapSd\Actro rer yeypapsoe 
Owedvrey rol re Saysopyot cai rol dAdo: wavres Aafudda, sparaderes & ~ 
srevrexaidexa), At Corinth in the days of the oligarchy of the Bac 
adae, if we may trust Nic. Damasc. Fragm. 58 (Miller, Fr. Hist. 
3. 392), fines imposed by dicasteries were levied by the polemarc 

12. tas tév éveotétev. Bonitz (Ind. s. v. éxordvac) places a quen 
after ¢vecrmrey here, but compare the use of the word mc 
inscription of Iasus (Revue des Etudes Grecques, 6. 155), 74 
Vidwopa dvaypawa[e| rovs vewwoias rovs éveoraras é» rH[e sa |pacrsh 
and in an inscription of Chios (Hicks, Greek Historical Inscry- 
tions, No. 126), rods éferaoras ro[t|s everryxér[a]s. 

15. Sow ydp Gy x.7.X., ‘for the less odium there is in the busines 
for those who exact the penalty.’ 

16. 7d pév ody x.r.A. Mev here, as often elsewhere, = ‘ while. 
Lamb. adds roret after aor, and Sus. wot atrovs before woAcpio:. 
I am not certain that any word or words have fallen out of th 
text, for Aristotle may intend us to carry on éxe, which is of cours 
unsuitable (see notes on 1257 a 21, 1287 b 26, and 1297 a 40: se 
also note on 1294 b 27), or at any rate to obtain the notion d 
wot from it, but perhaps it is more likely that wort or som 
similar word has dropped out. In Hippocr. De Morb. Vulgar. 6. 
vol. iii. p. 629 Ktihn, dyaoios 8¢ Inrpotow ai dpotbryres savas cai 
Gropias, the omission of sapéxove: is explained by the fact that the 
sixth Book of the De Morbis Vulgaribus consists of rough notes 
written in a very concise and elliptical style. 

17. rods xataiixdcartrag kai mparropdvous. Observe the differ- 
ence of tense. The condemnation precedes, the exaction of the 
penalty follows. 

19. woddaxod Sé «7.4. We hear of a qvuddarns at Cyme (Plat 
Quaest. Gr.c. 2). For duapeiy followed by mpés cp. Plato, Polit. 265A. 
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BO. olfov ’Abhynow (4) trav ISexa xadoupdvew, sc. digpnrat mpos Thy 
ar parroyzémy. Susemihl brackets these words and may well be right 
in doing so (see critical note). They are very possibly a gloss 
which has crept from the margin into the text, and in addition to 
that a further difficulty arises in connexion with them (see Sus.’, 
Note 1469). The eleven at Athens were not only charged with 
the custody of prisoners, but also with the execution of capital 
sentences, and indeed appear to have been sometimes employed to 
get in State-debts (Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, 
Eng. Trans., p. 257). Thus they combined to a certain extent 
the functions of 9 gvAdrrovoa dpyy with those of 7 mparropevn, and 
can hardly be with strict. accuracy adduced as an instance of the 
severance of the two sets of functions. No doubt in most cases at 
Athens the money-fines were levied by the practores, and it is 
possible (see C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant., ed. Thumser, 1. 569. 4) 
that all that is intended in the passage before us is to point 
out that the practores were a distinct magistracy from the eleven. 
Still the instance adduced of a severance between the authority 
charged with the custody of prisoners and the authority charged 
with the exaction of penalties is not quite satisfactory. 

Ql. xai ravmmy xwpifev, ‘to part off this magistracy also,’ as 
well as % mparropévn. 

rd odptopa is translated by Welldon, perhaps rightly, ‘the same 
artifice as before.’ 

22. cupBaiver 8é «7.4. Men of worth appear to have shunned 
the office which was charged with the custody of prisoners even 
more than that which had to do with the levying of penalties. 
That men of worth were inclined to avoid office of all kinds 
at Athens we see from Demosth. Prooem. §5. p. 1460 sq.: 
cp. Plato, Rep. 549 C and ’Aé. oA. c. 27. 1. 23 sq. To give bad 
men the charge of the gaols was not safe, both for other reasons 
and because aspirants to tyranny (e.g. Aristodemus at Cumae, 
Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 7. 7) had occasionally set prisoners free and 
enlisted them in their cause. Vict. compares Cic. in Q. Caecil. 
Divin. c. 16. 51, custodem, inquit, Tullio me apponite. Quid? 
mihi quam multis custodibus opus erit, si te semel ad meas capsas 
admisero ? 

26. mpds adtois, ‘to attend to prisoners.’ 

27. dé\A\d rev te véwv «.1.X., ‘but successive sections of the 
young, where an organization of youthful police or guards exists, 
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and of the magistrates should take charge of the matter. ©) 
implied that gpovpoi were young as well as &pmSor, and this 
probably usually the case in ancient Greece: cp. Chionides, ‘Tina 
Fragm. 1 (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 2. 5), where a father srt 
his son, 











woddovs éygda cov card cé veavias 

Ppovpoiwras Grexpas Kay odpaxs xoypecopsévous. 
The Lacedaemonian xpumreia was composed of young men (An 
Fragm. 495. 1558 b 19 sqq.). Cp. also Xen. Cyrop. 1. 3. 12. 

29. radrasg pév ody Tag dpyxds x.r.X. Aristotle sometimes 
a thing first, as here, because it is most necessary (e.g. in 4'}k 
11. 13302 38), sometimes, as in 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 8 sqq., 
it is best. See note on 1330 a 38. 

Sl. dy oxtpar: 82 peifov. reraypéras, ‘but ordered in 2 me 
imposing guise. For oynper: cp. Plato, Laws 685 C, ge yp on: 
rns dpxns dxeiyns oyna rd cefdperow ob opxpdy, and Demos.‘ 
Aristocr. c. 210, ef dpa ato6owro drt viv 9 wédec eis Umnperou oye 
nal rdf mpoedndvée. Compare also Plut. An seni sit geresé 
respublica, c. 20, ob3¢ yap dy dpyais rip rydsxovroy Spa pépertas, sip 
Goa ye peyeOds rs xéxrqwras kai dfiepa. As to the greatness of tk 
position held by the stratégi at Athens see Alexis, "AseyAoucspor. 
Fragm. 2 (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 3. 391), and Gilbert, Beitrix 
zur innern Geschichte Athens, p. 2 sq., where Lys. Or. 26. c. Evax- 
c. 20 is referred to among other passages. 

82. nai yap éuwapias xai wicrews Sdovras wodXije, ‘for they requir 
[for their due administration] much experience and trustworthines 
Vict. ‘egere autem affirmat hos (magistratus) usu et fide mulia, x 
posse recte sustineri haec munera, nisi ab hominibus perits « 
probis.’ I follow Vict. and the earlier interpreters, and 2 
Welldon, in translating wicrews ‘trustworthiness,’ but Stabr ai 
Sus. translate it ‘ Vertrauen’ (‘ trust,’ ‘confidence’), and Boats 
also apparently (see Ind. s. v.). 

83. roaira: 8° elev Gv err. Cp. 6 (4). 15. 1300 b 10 544. 
where the high dignity of 4 «vpia ris gudaxis dpx? (i. e. oxparyys) 
dwelt upon. The stratégi are charged with the guAax) rip wow 
in Plato, Laws 760 A also. In Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. & 
No. 240. 29, the magistrates at Miletus entitled ol Hepnpero ext TF 
guAaxim are probably stratégi. That the charge of the gates— 
a very important and anxious charge (Aen. Poliorc. cc. 18-70}- 
fell to the stratégus or polemarch we see from Polyb. 4. 18, whet 
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we read of Cynaetha in Arcadia, wodéuapyes ray xarednAvOdray tives 
€yeyéreacar raveny b¢ cupBatve: riv dpxiy KAciew ras amidas ral ray 
peerald) yxpdvoy xupevay rav xcradar, waseiobar 82 Kal rd caf’ Hpépas 
x1» Siatray ési ray suAmver, and from Xen. Hell. 5. 2. 2g, 29. 
"The qvaAaxi ri yopas was an important part of the duties of the 
stratégi at Athens (see Sandys on 'A@. Hod. c. 61), but of this 
Aristotle says nothing. He distinguishes the ‘watch and ward 
of the city’ from ‘matters connected with war’, because the city 
needs to be guarded against domestic as well as external foes. 

B4. Sei 82 «rd. “Opoiws goes with cal ep» elpyvy eal ev modus. 
This remark is added to correct a mistaken view which might 
be entertained by some that offices of this kind need not exist 
except in time of war (Vict.). In time of war the stratégi and 
polemarchs would have other duties to discharge in addition. 

86. For éferdcews xai ouvrdfews tov wolkttév, ‘inspection of 
the citizens and drawing them up in order of battle’, cp. Xen. 
Cyrop. 2. 4. 1, é¢racw 3¢ wore mévrey rou Kupov motoupévov dy rois 
Srdots nal ouvrakiy «.1.A. 

37. dOa pav ody x.r.A. Aristotle does not describe in detail the 
way in which the various functions of the stratégi and polemarchs 
were distributed, when distributed they were, but the charge of the 
walls and gates of the city may well have been occasionally severed 
from the duties of inspecting and marshalling the army and of 
commanding it on expeditions beyond the frontier. 

89. xadoGor 82 orparnyods xai wodepdpxous Tods To1odrous. ‘ Of 
these two titles roAcuapxos was the older, it would seem, and the less 
frequent, erperyyds the commoner’ (Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 3. 329). 
The two offices existed together in Athens Eretria and Paros 
(Gilbert, 2. 329. 2), and also probably at Leucas (Oberhummer, 
Akarnanien, p. 272 sqq.). For other duties discharged by stratégi 
and polemarchs besides those mentioned in the passage before us 
by Aristotle, see Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt: 2: 330: 1. As to the 
functions of the stratégi at Athens, see Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of 
Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., p. 233 sqq. 

1. én 82 wy Sow x.t.A. It would seem from Aristotle’s language 1822 b. 
here that cavalry, light-armed troops, and archers were not kept on 
foot in every Greek State. Light-armed troops (javelin-throwers, 
slingers, and the like) are here distinguished from archers, as in 
Plato, Laws 756 A. 

2. ant rodrev éxdotey, ‘in charge of each of these’: compare 
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such phrases as 6 emi rév ondov orparnyds, and see Kiihner, Aasi! 
gr. Gramm., ed. 2, § 438.1. 3. h (ed. Gerth, § 438. I. 3. f). Forrus 
éxdorev cp. Plato, Laws 682 D, ra ra» woduwpxovwresy éxaores, i: 
943 B, éxdoray rovrev. Coray remarks, ‘els ro dxdory ep. 
Ereidepos ry AdLw (udev Béov, oluac)’. No mention is here m: 
of persons employed: in supervising engineering work or n& 
command of a siege-train. There would not be many such penz 
in Greek citizen-armies. 

8. vavapyiax. Athenian admirals were called oxpargy, x 
vavapxot, but the Lacedaemonian vavapyia is well known (2. 9. 127: 
37 sqq.), and vavapya: existed in Achaia (Dittenberger, Syil. lox 
Gr. No. 178), at Rhodes (Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 179), Abt: 
(Gilbert, 2. 159), and elsewhere. 

raftapxios. This term appears to be used here of commu: 
over light-armed troops or archers: cp. Xen. Anab. 4. 1.2 
and see C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant., ed. Droysen, 2. 2. 81: 
The taxiarchs of this kind of force appear to have had deep 
under them (1322 b 4). 

5. 1d Se wav w.7.d., ie. 1d 3€ way rovrey eldds dorew Ev re ides, 
énupedelas rodepixov. For the epexegetic genitive émpehae & 
note on 1289 b 35 and Riddell, Apology of Plato, p. 124 (Die 
of Platonic Idioms, § 24). 

7. dwel 82 évvat nov dpydv x... Cp. Dittenberger, Syll. Ins. 
Gr. No. 248. 170, wAciora xetpicas rixy xowSv, and Aeschin. c. (itt 
C. 27, ra Snpdow xpnyara dtexelpte. Apodectae, tamiae, poléx 
practores, and stratégi would be among the magistracies refer 
to, Aristotle evidently holds that an audit was especially nec 
sary in the case of magistracies which had the control of lar 
amounts of public money or public property, and at Rome tt 
only magistrates subject to an audit were those who had to # 
with the disbursement of public money from the treasury of t 
State (Mommsen, Rém. Staatsrecht, 1. 88 sq.), but at Athens J 
magistracies were subject to audit, and not only magistracies, bu 
also posts like those of priests and ambassadors (C. F. Hermass, 
Gr. Ant., ed. Thumser, 1. p. 651). Aristotle often speaks of the 
right of audit as resting with the deliberative authority (3-1 
1281 b 32 sqq.: 6 (4). 14. 1298 a 6), and not with any magisttah 
but here he takes it for granted that a magistracy will be neces] 
to exercise it. In ri» Anyopuérny Acyopsy Kal wpocevdvewe the 
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Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Aristoteles und Athen, 2. 231 sqq., and 
Stallbaum on Plato, Laws 945 B. ‘The e6vxa has primarily 
nothing to do with the money, but concerns itself rather with the 
exercise of the powers of the magistracy’, remarks Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff (ibid. 2. 234), who quotes Lys. Or. 24. 26, odre 
XpHpara dayepicas ris médews didwps Adyov airay, obre dpyyy dptas 
obdepiay eiOivas tméyo viv airys. Notwithstanding airjy pndev 
Bcaxerpi{oveay erepoy, it does not seem that in Greek States the 
miagistracy which exacted an account was always, or perhaps 
commonly, confined to this function; it was often charged not 
only with the direction of the finances, but also with particular 
financial operations (Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 336). 

10. xadodot $2 rodrous «.t.4. For the distribution of these 
titles in Greece see Gilbert, ibid. At Athens both logistae and 
euthyni existed, but it appears from °A@. DA. cc. 48 and 54 that 
the main part of the work of reviewing the conduct of magistrates 
at the expiration of their term of office must have fallen on the 
logistae, for the powers of the euthyni were called into action 
only when some citizen was dissatisfied with the result of the 
trial of an outgoing magistrate before a dicastery presided over 
by the logistae; thus they were merely supplementary officials 
designed to correct any errors in the process before the 
logistae. See Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. 
Trans., p. 226 sqq. Synegori also existed at Athens, as to whom 
see ’AO. oA. c. 54, and Gilbert, ibid. 

12. wapa mdoas Sé radras tag dpyxds x.7.A., ‘and besides all these 
magistracies there is that which is in the highest degree supreme 
over all State-affairs; [I speak of it thus,] for the same magistracy 
often has in its hands the final completion and the introduction of 
a measure, [and so is itself supreme,] or at any rate presides over 
the many where the demos is supreme, for there must be an 
authority to convene the supreme element in the constitution’. 
When a magistracy has in its hands both the inception and the 
completion of measures, its powers are great: cp. Plut. De Pyth. 
Orac. c. 16 sub fin., Sxvdwe A€yovre rept rips AUpas, hy dpudleras Zyvds 
eiedis "Ard\Awy, wacay dpxnv xal rédos avAdaBeov, and Polyb. 6. 1. 
9 sq. Hultsch. It was the prerogative of kings rd réAos émbeiva 
(Plato, Laws 761 E, wAnv ray rd rédos émrbévrwv, olov Baciiéor : 
Eustath, on Hom. Il. 1. 25, fv» yap rod 8nuou mayrés cireiv, Baoiréws 
dé ri iordry» kar’ Evdpenidqv ddeivat Sra nad xvpioa rd Boxoiv) ; 
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Cp. Llepi vedryros nai ynpos 3. 469 & 4,9 8é napdia xepwerary a> 
réedos émirifnow. Compare the powers of the consuls at Ror 
(Polyb. 6. 22. 4, nal phy dca 8c da rod Shou cuvredcio€bas ree 
ras xowads wpafes deyxévreay, rovras xabyxe hpevrifer xal cways x 
éxxAnoias, rovras eladépew ra Sdypara, rovroe BpaBevew ra domen 3 
sreloow). For spoxdéyras rou wiydous cp. Plato, Laws 758 D, + 
EudA\dyav re det dei rovre «iva: 1rd spoxabiyevoy vig wédeas cxpw & 
dalvoecor roy re xara wyous rév re éfaidyns wpoomenroucéy 13 we 
At Athens the Boulé possessed large powers in matters of fmm 
and administration, but of this Aristotle says nothing here. 

16. Sou 8é wAH06s dor, ‘where the many rule’: qs 
wAnbovs, 14. Sus.® (Ind. s.v.) explains wAgGes as = Seysorparia be 
and in 7 (5). 7. 13072 16, but in the absence of parallel pasar 
this seems doubtful. 

17. al péy ofy wodtrixal rav dpydy «7.0. For the distinction br 
drawn between wolsrexal dpyxai and priesthoods cp. 6 (4). 15. 12H! 
18 sq. and 4 (7). 12. 1331 b 4.8q. Aristotle seems here, howe 
to imply that priesthoods are dpyai, though not woArrexal dpyoi. 1 
note that he distinguishes the offices of archon, king, and prytaii 
as well as priesthoods, from modcrixal dpyxal. 

18. Gddo 8 elBosg empedeias «rd. It would seem that ins 
States, and probably also in the smaller temples of large Sa 
the priests not only discharged their special function of offes 
sacrifices and superintending the temple-worship, but also kept 
sacred buildings and other sacred objects in repair and mang 
the sacred property. Plato in the Laws (759 E) creates $= 
raplas ray lepav yonudrey cal reperay kal xapray nal prrbaccer, at 
arranges that they shall be elected in a particularly carefel ¥ 
while he treats the appointment of priests differently, aloe 
a considerable place to the lot. In the case of a priest he mis 
ceremonial purity the main requirement, whereas in ti! 4 
a treasurer of sacred property much would be desirable ove! a 
above this (cp. 7 (5). 9. 1309 b 6 sqq.). It sometimes happened 
indeed, in ancient Greece that the priest was a youth ors ©! 
old man, and where this was so, there would be an additioal! 
reason for making careful provision for the wise administration ¢ 
the temple-property. Aristotle says nothing about ¢fyyrra, thoog 
Plato in Laws 769 C sq. provides for the appointment of #4 
officials thus entitled, nor about pdsres, though Thyreiu aod 
Ambracia kept a pdyres (Oberhummer, Akarnanien, p. 23°): 
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19. réy wepi ta lepd. Vict. ‘rerum quae pertinent ad aedes 
sacras’: Sepulv. ‘earum rerum quae ad sacra pertinent’: Lamb. 
“quae ad res sacras pertinent’: Welldon, ‘the ordinances of 
religion’. Sus. translates simply ‘die Heiligthtimer’. I incline 
to follow Vict. 

21. rév Drow Sea réraxta: wpds rods Geods, ‘ of all other things 
which are set apart for the service of the gods’, is dependent on 
€ripeAnrai, like ray wept 1a lepa. Sacred property, both animate 
(slaves, herds, and flocks) and inanimate, not falling under the 
head of rd wept ra lepd, and sacred revenues are probably especially 
referred to. For dca réraxras mpds rovs Geovs, cp. 2. 10. 1272 @ 17 qq. 
and 8 (6). 8. 1322 a 34, doa (dpyal) rdrrovras mpds ras wodepuxds 
xpeias. 

24. tepewoods. At the temple of Apollo in Delos (Dittenberger, 
Syll. Inscr. Gr. No. 367. 1 sqq.: Gardner and Jevons, Manual of 
Greek Antiquities, ed. 1, p. 189 sqq.), and also in Myconus (Ditten- 
berger, No. 373. 17 8qq.), the leporowi had the control of the 
sacred property. The same was the case with the lepomaoi of 
the temple at Eleusis (Dittenberger, No. 13. 9 sqq.). It is to 
lepowowoi attached to temples, not to State-officers like those whose 
functions are described in °A6. Tod. c. 54, that Aristotle here 
refers. See Dittenberger, No. 334, note 13, as to the different 
kinds of ieporooi at Athens. 

25. vaopddaxas. We read of saogvdaxes in Eurip. Iph. Taur. 
1175 Bothe (1284 Dindorf), and iepopvAaxes existed in Rhodes and 
Segesta (C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant. 2. § 11. 7). 

taplas tev lepdv xpnpdrev. These existed at Athens (’A@. od. c. 
30; see Sandys’ note) and at the temple of Apollo Didymaeus at 
Branchidae (Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Gr. No. 170. 1). We find 
rapa ray lepoy at Chersonesus Taurica (Dittenberger, No. 252. 
53), and feporapia: at Stiris (Dittenberger, No. 294. 20 sqq.) and 
Talysus (No. 357). 

26. dxopévn 82 tradrns x.t.d. Cp. 3. 14. 1285 b 0, r&v Ovordiy, Soa 
pH leparseai. Aristotle's language appears to imply that some public 
sacrifices were celebrated by priests, while others were ‘ celebrated 
from the common hearth’ by archons, kings, and prytaneis. 
According to Plato, Polit. 290 E the sacrifices offered by 6 Aayé» 
Baoihevs at Athens were ra cepydérara cai pdAwra warpia rey apyaiey 
évody. The ‘common hearth’ of a State was in the prytaneum 
(Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Gr. No. 347. 6, év vis spvraveles ém) ris 
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xowns éorias tov dpov: Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 2. 65). Fa 
connexion of kings and prytaneis with the ‘common hearh'c 
Aesch. Suppl. 370 sqq. and Cauer, Delectus Inscr. Gr. No. qx 
45~49, and as to dpyovres Plut. Sympos. 6. 8. 1, Ovaia ris éon sia. 
fy 6 pév Epyer ext ras xouns dorias 8pg, ray & Dray Exavros ts' da 
and Dittenberger, No. 240. 26 and No. 389. 31 sqq. In Pht-. 
Gen. Socr. c. 30 the dpyey is a sacred functionary. See also Gilx. 
Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 323-6. 

27. After Add supply doa. Cp. 6 (4). 7. 12932 3649.2 
Isocr. Nicocl. § 43, «dAXcoroy ody twédaBor, ef ris Suwasro raves % 
Gperais mpotxey trav Addav, Sv obder pépos Trois wormpois pereoto, di 
ymordraras xai BeBaérara: xa peyicrer éxaivey dfus tvyxdvoven ese. 

29. al pév ody «.7.A. In the enumeration of magistracies ox 
tained in 1321 b 12—1322 b 29 Anstotle begins with the mx 
ones and ends with the most important, but in this recapitulao 
he arranges magistracies in a different way. He groups te 
thus—those connected with the gods, war, and finance; the 
whose functions are local; and those which are connected vi 
the dicasteries and the deliberative. Matters connected with & 
gods are grouped with matters connected with war, just as hs 
are in 3. 14. 1285 a § sqq. and 1285 b 9 sq. 

80. wepi rodrwy is followed in 31 sqq. by wepi with the acc.: # 
notes on 1300a 8 and 1321 b 28. 

81. rd Batpéna is probably a somewhat more comprehenst 
term than ra 6eia: cp. Eth. Nic. 4. 5. 1122 b 19, otow rd sepi bes 
ava@nuara xai «xaragxeval xai 6voia, dyoies 8€ xai doa wept sa 
Carpdmor. 

87. For the suppression of wepi before rév xoaév cp. 4 (7)! 
1330 a 22, and see note on 1292 a 32 and Meisterhans, Gamo 
d. att. Inschr., ed. 2, p. 168. In 6 (4). 14. 1297 b 41 we hue 
7d BovAeudpevoy wept raw Kowir. 

as $2 «.r.A. As to the magistracies here mentioned see Gilbe. 
Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 337 sq. As to the ropodpiAares cp. Xen. Oecon. ¢ 
14, €8i8acxoy 8¢ abriy sri Kal év rais etvopoupévas wdAdeow oie apt? 
Boxei rois srodiras, fy» vdpous xadovs ypaWevrat, GAXd «al ropofelost 
Mpocwaspovrras, otriwes emioxomoivres Toy péy wocovvra Ta Pdpssa Craw. 
nv 8€ ris mapa rots vdpous wo, Cnpiovor. The way in which a 
vopodudaxes are here mentioned suggests that their function ™ 
to compel adult male citizens to observe eixoopila, as the yurasort 
and ra:dovdpo: compelled women and boys to do so. Cp. 13234 
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6 sqq. We find yvraxorduoe not only in wealthy communities like 
those of Samos and Syracuse, but also, which we hardly expect 
after what Aristotle says here, at Gambreium, not probably a very 
wealthy one (Gilbert, ibid.: Dittenberger, Syll. Inscr. Gr. No. 470). 
The same thing may be said of wa:dovduce and yupvaciapyo:, but 
these magistracies may well have become more common after 
Aristotle’s time. As to the yupvacupyia see C. F. Hermann, Gr. 
Ant., ed. Bliimner, 4. 337 sq. The Athenian citizen who defrayed 
the expenses of a torch-race is often said yupvacapyeiy (Lys. Or. 21. 
c. 3: Gilbert, Const. Antiq. of Sparta and Athens, Eng. Trans., 
p- 360 8q.), but in the passage before us the reference is not to 
& xoprycs, but to a magistrate, the magistrate who kept order in 
the gymnasia: cp. (Plato, |] Axiochus, 367 A, yupvactapyia xal pdB8or, 
and Eryxias, 399 A, and Plut. Amat. c. 10, dpxovos yap (of yupva- 
ciapxo) loyvpas trav épnBwv cai mpocéxover roy vovw opddpa rois vn’ 
aitéy mparropévas. We see from Valer. Max. g. 10. Ext. 2 that 
the office existed at Pherae in the time of Jason. 

1. mpds $2 rodras x.r.A. It would seem that a special magistracy 1828 a. 
for the management of the matters here referred to would commonly 
be found only in prosperous and leisured States which cared for 
eixocpia. For dyavas Atovvoraxovs cp. Rhet. 3. 15. 1416 a 32. At 
Athens the athlothetae managed the musical and gymnastic com- 
petitions, and also the horse-races, at the Panathenaea (’A6. Hod. 
c. 60), while the eponymous archon managed the competitions of 
the greater Dionysia ('A@. Hod. c. §6. 1. 27 8q.) and the archon 
basileus those of the Lenaea (’A6. Hod. c. 57. L 4 8qq.). 

3. Gewpias. See note on 13424 21, dydvas cal Oewpias. There 
were Gewpias which were not dyéves, for instance non-competitive 
dramatic or musical performances. 

roUTey 8 das «.t.A. Cp. 6 (4). 15. 1299 b 30-130028 8, where 
much the same thing has already been said, though no notice is 
here taken of the fact. We can understand why gynaeconomi 
should object to the employment of women as dxdAovdos (cp. 6 (4). 
15. 1300 a 4 8qq.), but the passage before us implies that paedo- 
nomi also would object to the employment of children for the same 
purpose. Was it one of the functions of the paedonomi to keep 
boys and girls out of the public streets? 

5. rots ydp dmépos «7A. We are often told that a Greek 
democracy was virtually an aristocracy, inasmuch as most, if not 
all, of the citizens would be the owners of one or more slaves, but 
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the passage before us shows the baselessness of this view, fr 
it implies that dwopoe will have no slaves, and there can be litk 
doubt that in almost all democracies a majority of the citize 
were dopa, The same thing is implied of of séprres in 1. :. 
1252b 12. The fact is no more than one would expect. Tk 
maintenance of a slave, to say nothing of the purchase of ov. 
would be too heavy a burden for a poor man’s purse. | fx 
a statement quoted from Mr. Booth’s Life and Labour of the Peopk 
in London, that out of the 4,200,000 inhabitants of London x 
fewer than 3,700,000 have no servants at all (Zimes, June 6, 1895) 
As to the use of slaves as deddovboe (‘ pedisequi’) see Bacher 
schiitz, Besitz und Erwerb, p. 187 sqq. When a Greek ciim 
went to the market, he needed some one to carry home the pn- 
visions or other articles he purchased (Theophr. Charact. c. 23} 
Hence an dxdAovOos was the most necessary kind of slave (Aristoph 
Eccl. §93, 

pnd dvdparddas riv per xpncbas moddois, row 8 ov dxodeidy: 
Lys. Or. 32. c. 16: Btichsenschitts, ibid). That poor rektive 
were sometimes employed as axdAov6x we see from Isaeus, 0. 5 
c. 11, and Dio Chrys. Or. 15. p. 451 R, otra pév, Shq, nal roves vies 
drodaiveas Sovdous Tév warépwr, Kal yap dxodovOoves sredois rar sere 
xal els yuprdcwow Badifover Kal én) deirvow, passages quoted by C.f. 
Hermann, Gr. Ant, ed. Bltimner, 4. p. 86, note 1. See Liddd 
and Scott s. v. airoAncuées. 

6. tpiév 8 obcdy dpxdv x.t.A. Kal ds probably means ‘D 
accordance with whose directions’: cp. ’A6. IloA. c. 44, soww & 
nai dpxya:pecias orparnyay nal immdpyay xai trav Dov raw apis 7 
wédcpov dpxay ey rij éxxdnoig, caf 3 ri dy rep Bn Boxy sorov o « 
pera ri» Exrny mpuravevovres eq’ dy dy ebonpia yévyras. Bei 3¢ pohorkaw 
yevéo Gas xai wept rovrwy. If a srpoBovAevua of the Boulé was a neces} 
preliminary to these elections at Athens, similar elections may wt! 
have been to a still greater extent under the control of the pre 
considering authority elsewhere. As to nomophylakes see notes ® 
1298b 27 and 1322b 37. For the reversal in the order of tt 
words in 8 sq. see note on 1277 a 31. 

9. per ody implies that this Book is not complete (vol. ii. p. 2%} 
For és éy romy cp. (with Bon. Ind. s.v. riwos) Eth. Nic. 5.1. 1129? 
rr and Hist. An. 1. 6. 491 a 7 Sqq. For wept wacée see nole ot 
I3Z0% a 19. 
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(See explanatory note on 1307 b 26.) 


Tue counsels given in the eighth and ninth chapters of the 
Seventh (old Fifth) Book are as a rule deduced from the inves- 
tigations in the preceding part of the Book as to the causes of 
the overthrow of constitutions. This will be evident from the 
following table :— 
1307 b 30-40. Based on the experience of Thurii (1307 b 6- 
19) and Ambracia (1303 a 23-265). 

1307 b 40-1308a 3. This does not seem to be based on 
anything said previously in the Seventh (old Fifth) Book. 
Aristotle probably has in his mind what has been said 
in 6 (4). 12. 12974 7-13. 1297b 1, where the subject 
is fully dealt with, though advice respecting it is given 
in that passage not only to aristocracies, but also to 
democracies. 
1308a 3-24. Based on 1302b 6-14, 1305b 2-22, 36-39, 
1306 a 12-19, 31-b §, 1306 b 31-36. 

1308 a 24-30. Possibly based on the warning against neglect- 
fulness in 1303a 16-265. 

1308 a 31-35. Based on 1303 b 19-1304 4 17 and on 1305b 
22-39. 

1308 a 35-b10. Based on 1306b 6-16. 

1308 b ro-19. Based on 1302 b 15-21 and 13074 2-5. 

1308 b 20-24. Based on 1306 b 39-1306 a4 9. 

1308 b 24-31. Based on 1302b 33-1303 a 13, 13048 17-38, 

1306 b 36-1307 a 2. 

1308 b 31-1309 a 14. Based on 1302 b 5-10. 

13094 14-20. Based on 1304b 20-1305 a 7. 

1309 a 20-32. Based on 1305 a 38-bI1. 

1309 &@ 33-b14. Based on the experience of Oreus (13034 

16—20) and also on 1302 b §-10. 

1309 b 14-18. Based on the warning against incurring con- 

tempt given in 1302b 25-33 and on the fact of the 
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frequent overthrow of narrow oligarchies (1305 b 2-22, 
36-39, 1306a 12-19) and the frequent peril of naror 
aristocracies (1306 b 22-1307 a 5). 

1309 b 18-1310a 2. Based perhaps on 1305 a 28—34 and @ 
the reference to the errors of Charicles and Phrynick- 
in 1305 b 24-27, but probably suggested by Plato, Law 
yor EL 

1310a 2-12. Based on 1304b 20-1305 a 7 and on 13052 38 
sqq. 

1310a 12-36. Based perhaps on 1302b 25-33 and on te 
experience of Thurii (1307 a 32 sq.), but probably rathe 
suggested by Plato, Rep. §52 E (cp. 554 B, ama:dewwa' 
and Laws 793. 











ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS TO VOL. IV. 


- Tol, line 1, ad@ xai before xar’. 

- 109, line 19, add@ Sus. after Bekk. 

. IIo, five lines from foot of page, after I" add except Ald. 

- 120, twenty lines from foot of page, after T add Sus. 

. 138, line 6, after 684 B sq. add and Rep. 426 B sq. 

- 140, line 3, for “Hy read “Hy. 

- 140, ten lines from foot of page, after éwnvdpOwce add 4. bowep ai +d 
perapavldvay rod pavOdvew éf dpyfs. Cp. Dio Chrys. Or. 11. 307 R, xaAewou 
&€, ds épny, Svros rot kBdoxay, rH wayri yarexwrepow 7d peradkdacKey. 

P. 164, fifteen lines from foot of page, dele As to el 54 see note on 1331 a 10, 
and, 

P. 189, note on 1293 a 3, and p. 222, note on 1296b 18. Thy rov wAjGous 
bwepoxy in 1296b 18 sq. probably means ‘superiority in number’, not, as 
I have taken it in my note to mean, ‘the numerical superiority of the many’. 
The meaning of 3: rv bwepoxiw rou wAfGous in 12938 4 is, however, more 
doubtful. It may mean either (1) ‘by reason of the excess (or magnitude) of 
the numbers’, presumably of the citizens (cp. Sepulv. ‘propter maximam 
multitudinem ’, and Lamb. ‘ propter ingentem multitudinem’); it is thus that 
I understand Bonitz (Ind. 793 a 35) to take it; or (2) ‘in consequence of the 
predominant influence of the masses’ (Sus, Welldon); or (3) ‘on account of 
the numerical superiority of the many’ (Vict.). The first rendering has the 
merit of giving rv dwepoxiy rod wAHOovs much the same sense in 1293 a 4 and 
1296 b 18 sq., but it is not clear how an excess in the number of the citizens 
leads to 7d wdyras peréxew ris wod:relas. If we have to choose between the 
two other renderings, I incline to prefer the third, which is that adopted in my 
note on 12934 3, for it seems likely from 3. 15. 1286 b 18 sqq. and 6 (4). 12. 
1296 b 24 sqq. that the numerical superiority of the many is referred to, not 
their superiority in influence. 

P. 190, line 1, note of interrogation ## place of comma after 3:6ABwper. 

P. 199, line 5, after laws add He will not allow that ebvopla exists where the 
laws are good, but are not obeyed. 

P. 200, seven lines from foot of page, dele of. 

P. 315, line 10, and p. 270, line 17, after 1253 b 3 add and iii. Additions and 
Corrections, p. 595 (on iii. 131). 

P, 223, line 3, after 1286.2 36) add As to rv rot zAfGous bwepoxhy see above 
on p. 189. 

. P. 223, line 10, for rotro 7d pépos read robs d-yevveis 4 rods dwépous. 

P, 223, line 11, after 25. add Td trav dwépwv wA00s probably means 
here, as in 6 (4). 6. 1293a 9 ‘and 7 (8). 8. 1308b 29, ‘the body’ (or ‘class ’) 
‘of the poor’, not ‘the number of the poor’ (‘die Zahl der Armen’), as Sus. 
takes it to do: cp. 1296 b 31, rd raw ebwdpow wal yvoplyaw (wAij00s), and 34, Tov 
ddcyapxiwod wAHGous, 
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P, 227, lines 9-15. This reference to the late South African Republic shes 
be in the past tense. 

P. 245, five lines from foot of page, after spirit add Alperoi re Sn, 
avpor Tou BovAevecOa (cp. 1298 b 3). 

P. 256, line 11, after lot add For the inference compare explanatory note -: 
125428 28, 

P. 256, line 15, for xonyot read yopryyol. 

P. 285, line 11, after «.7.A. ada This is added to show how it is that mei « 
high birth are led to claim more than an equal share. They base their clez 
not on their own virtue or wealth, like those previously mentioned, but on tie 
virtue and wealth of their ancestors. 

P. 302, line 2, after 470R add Prof. Bywater suggests that in the abr 
quotation from De Gen. An. 4. 3. 768b 27 sqq. the bracketed words rou (yx 
are ‘a dittographia of rot zpoowmov’, the xpos being represented by ‘ the we- 
known compendium which is so easily mistaken for ¢ or £, as Bast tells 
(Comm. Pal. p. 727)’. 

P. 310, twenty lines from foot of page, after eva: add and Eth. Nic 7.! 
11452 25 sq., Demosth. Prooem. 42. p. 1450, and Polyb. 6. 47. 8. 

P. 314, nine lines from foot of page, for claim read claimed. 

P. 323, five lines from foot of page, after uncertain add See as to rece: 
excavations on this site Journal of Hellentc Studses, 21 (1901). 347- 

P. 344, nineteen lines from foot of page, after 82. add For ds wiprov dve st 
explanatory note on I. 8, 1256 b rr. 

P. 459, sixteen lines from foot of page, affer 18 add and Hdt. 3. 134. 

P. 540, line 3, for 7 (§). 2 read 7 (5). 3. 

P. 546, line 9, for last read eighteenth and for this read the nineteenth. 


INDEXES :—P, 578 a, 1. 13, for 129 read 219; last line but four, add tk 


comic poet defore iii : P. 583 b, 1. 27, for 342 read 442: P, 5872 
1, 22, for ii read iii: PP. s590b, 1. 1, for 423 read father of Miltiades, iv. 423: 
P. 591 b, 1. 40, add iii. before 268 : P. 598 a, 1. 39, add iv. befere °° 
P. 599b, 1. 18, dele 364; 1. 38, for 501 sq. read 502 94. : P, 601 bk % 
Sor 468 read 268 : P. 602 b, 1. 43, add another before iii : P. 6055, 
1. 28, for 328 read 338: P. 607 b, 1. 3, for 171 read 172: P. 6302 
1. 38, for iii read ii: P. 610, 1. 14, for 200 read 201 ; 1. 20, for 490 


491; last line but three, fransfer 551 fo Heracleia in Italy: PP. 611 b, L234 
for 260, 286 read 261, 287: P. 6142, 1. 3, for 508 read 502: _—*~P. 6r6b 
1. 36, for 177 read 18: BP. 617 b, 1. 28, dele i. 3128q.: P. 6228, last le 
but seven, add iv. before 562: P. 6a2b, l. 13, for iii readii: —~&P. 6278 
1. 11, for 53 note read p. liii note, 66; 1. 25, for 370 read 371: —P. 6308,13;, 
for 138 read 108: P. 631 b, L. 27, for i read ii: P. 6362, 1. 7, 604 0 
Leontini defore iv; 1. 9, add iv, before 532: P. 655 a, 1. 19, for xxxili reed 
xxiii:  P. 656 b, last line but five, dele 370: P. 676b, 1. 15, for ii read Bi: 
P. 678 b, L. 31, for ii read iti: P. 679 b, 1. 29, for 455 read 456: P. 6825, 


last line but eight, Sor 201 read 202 : P. 686 a, 1. 214, add iv. before sft: 
P. 687 b, 1. 5, for 359 read 399: P. 692 2, last line but seven, dele 356: 
P. 693 a, last line but seven, for 118 read 119: P. 693 b, 1. §, a6 a 


before 312; 1. 19, dele 345: P. 694b, |. 42, for 200 read 201. 














The following errata should be added to the list of errata in the 
Indexes contained in vol. iv, p. 572 :— 


P. 585 a, last line but seven, for iii. 357 note, 524 read i. 357 note; iii. 524. 
P. 585 b, last line but thirteen, for 535 read Attalus iii of Pergamon, iv. 


P. 596b, 1. 17, transfer iii. 301 fo Cyrus, the younger. 
P. 6234, l. 5, add iv. before 477. 

P. 635 b, 1. 17, ada iii. before 385. 

P. 638 a, last line but twelve, for 388 read 389. 

P. 641 b, 1. 36, for 339 read 340. 

P. 648 b, 1. 35, for 260 read 261. 

P. 657A, ll. 28, 34, for 200 read 201. 

P. 657 b, 1. 33, for 159 read 140. 

P. 696, 1. 29, for 201 read 202. 

P. 697 a, l. 24, for ii read iv. 

P. 699 a, last line but thirteen, for 361 read 561. 

P. 700 a, last line but nine, for 208 read 308. 

P. 700 b, last line but thirteen, or abrov read airov. 


Newman, vol. iv. 


mad 





GENERAL INDEX 


A. = Aristotle: the fall name, however, is retained in headings and references 
to headin 


Abantidas, iv. 452. 

Abbott, Mr. Evelyn, i. p. x, 171 
note; li. 240; ili. p. iii; iv. 440. 

Abdera, iv. 392. 

Abel, O., i. a note, 475 note ; ili. 
265 ; ; iv. 

ror iL 487 sq., and note; iii. 


Absyrtus, iii. 247. 

Abydos, i. 510; iv. 352 sq., 360, 
361, 562. 

Acarnania, iii. 274; iv. 280, 541. 

Achaean League, i. 477, 551. 

Achaeans, i. 177 note, 377; iv. 
309, 508, 517, 519. 

Achaei of the Euxine, the, iti. §22. 

Achaia, i. §52; ili. 276; iv. p. 
xxxli, 217, 280, 338, 418, 444, 
509, §20, 562. 

Acharnians, i lil. $92. 

Achilles, i. 465; ii. 2203 iii. 182, 
289, 301, 436, 480, 482, 486, 522; 
iv. 420. 

Acquiring moredifficult than keep- 
ing, ill. 172. 

Action, aim in, ii. 97 ; Iii. 438 5q., 
§09 : noble, i. 68, 115. 

Actions at law, first steps in, taken 
before the registrars of contracts, 
iv. 554: for false witness, ii. 
382 : public actions, iv. 529 sq. 

Activity, speculative and practical, 
i. 68 sq.; ili. 337. 

Actors, i. 404; ill. 494 8q.; iv. 465. 

481-483. 


Adam, Mr. J., iv. 
Adamas, iv. 432. 
ee 1. 407, 409, 410; ii. 


Adoption, ii. 381. 


gs. 


Adultery, i. 191 sq.; iii. 477; iv. 
321, 362 sq. 

Aediles, i IV. 545» 549. 

Aegean Sea, i. 125; il. 349, 350; 
iV. p. xxix, 219, 2 280. 

Aegeidae, ii. 331; iv. 331. 

Aegina, 1. 98, 222 ; li. 184, 195; 
ili. 351, 413; iv. 173; 356, 471. 

Aegospotami,| iv. p. Xxix, 352. 

Aelian, ii. 211, 212, 328, 337; iii. 
357, 450; iv. 313, 323, 324, 430, 


434. 

Aeneas Tacticus, ii. 302 ; iii. 353, 
408 ; iv. 280, 337, 355, 361, 399, 
451, 523, §51- 

Aenus, iv. 432, 474. 

Aeolian mode, see Mode. 

Aeolians, iv. 432. 

Aeolis, iv. 437. 

Aeolus, iii. 161. 

Aeschines, i. 211 note, 473; il. 
263 ; Iv.177, 198, 214, 326. 

Aeschylus, i. 155, 320, 382; iil. 
253, 522, 570; iv. 379, 460. 

Aesculapius, i, 337; ii. 411. 

Aesop, iv. 311, 323. 

Aesymmeteship, iil. 256, 258, 261, 
265, 266, 267-269, 271, 278; iv. 
id x, Ixi, 207, 445 : bodyguard 


an aesymnete, iii. 266, 268 ; 
v. p. luv. 
Aetolla, i. 199 note ; iii. 202, 366; 
iv. 280, 508. 


Aetolian ‘League, i lil. 139. 
Africa, i. 1§4; iil. 326: West, iii. 
482: South, iv. 309. 
Agamemnon, i. 469; iii. 182, 259, 
262, 263, 289, 299, 436. 
Agaristé, iv. 375. 
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Agatharchides, i. 199 note. 
Agathias, li. 121. 

Agathocles, i iv. 349. 

Agathon, i. 16; ii. 203; ili. 568, 


570. 
Age, the golden, ii. 138, 169: old 
age, see Old age. 
Agelaus, i. 469 note, 476 note. 
Agesilaus, i. 142; ii. 3343 ili. 163, 
260, 283, 342, 343; 366, 406, 599 ; 


iv. 368, 540, 542 
Agesilaus, brother ‘of Agis III, ii. 


349, 360. 

Agis III, i. 473; ii. 333, 349, 360. 

Agis IV, i. 177 note, 334 note; ii. 
318, 325, 343. 

Agora, 1. 338; iii. 178 ; iv. 452, 478 
Sq.) 519, 549, 554: two kinds of 
in Aristotle's ideal city, the free 
and the commercial, i. 336-340; 
li 410-419. 

Agoranomi, i. 339; ili. 418; iv. 
268, 548-551. 

Agriculture, 1. ps note: agricul- 
ture, trade, and industry, estimate 
of, current in ancient Greece, i. 
99 sqq.; iv. 544: views of So- 
crates, Xenophon, and Plato on 
the Si 107 Sqq. ; ill. 377: 
view of A., i. I11 sqq.: remar 
on it, i. 119 sqq.: contrast of A.’s 
estimate of the direction of farm- 
work with that of Xenophon, i. 
162, 164 : the science of agricul- 
ture ranked by some very high, 
li. 199: pastoral farming long 
prevailed in Greece more ex- 
tensively than agriculture, ibid. : 
A. places res pecuaria before 
‘bd: he di in Pol. i. 11, why, 

he did not write on agri- 
culture, i li, 204. 

Agrigentum, ii. 201, 294; ili. 357, 
359) 412 ; iv. 287, 297, 298, 342, 
417, 418, 468. 

Agronomi, i. 340; ili 419, 438, 

491; iv. 262, 503, 552. 

Ahenobarbus, L. Domitius, iv. 
404. 

Ahrens, ili. 270. 

Air, importance of, to health, i. 335; 
lil. 401 sq. 

Alalia, iii. 203. 

Albertus Magnus, iii. 87; 
108, 121. 

Albizzi, Maso degli, iv. 387. 


iv. Ol, 
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Alcaeus, ii. 384 5 iil. 269-271, #8; 


Alcetas, i. 326 note. 
Alcibiades, i. 262 note, 365 not;! 
iL. 337 5 lii. 169, 210, 220, 264, 384 
Ae 5 IV. 333, 361, 391, 392, 53 
,i. 141. ! 
eee ll. 331. 
Alcméné, iv. 314. 
Aldine edition of Aristotle, the,c | 
p. xlv; later Aldine (or Camo- 
tian), iv. 119, 126 (se av 
Camotius). 
Aleuas, Aleuadae, iv. 361. 
Alexander of Pherae, tv. 425, 41. 
467, 470, 473, 541. 
exander the Great, i. 83, 14 
. 174, 278, 279 and note, 3 
326 note, 357 note, 391, 45 
note, 466-469, 473-478 ; Il is 
319, 3333 lil. 243, 260, 264, 28 
295; 297, 301, 324, 325. 331, i 
365, 510, §63, 570; iv. p. mm. 
243, 304, 331, 439, 446, 449, 4. 
471, 472, 541. 
Alexander of Aphrodisias, ii. pp 
iii note, xix and note, 66, 67. 
secant Severus, the emperor. 





472. 

Alexander the Peripatetic, 1 p 
xviii. 

Alexandria, i. 174 note, 317 not, 
337 note ; 11.295; Ill. 354, 40: 
iv. 526: Museum of, 1. 54600: 
libraries of, ii. pp. vi, ix. 

Alexis, iii. 161, 233) 313, 352; 0 
452, 459, 476, 560 

Aliens, resident, see Metoeci. 

Aliens, i. 105 ; iti. 145-147, 179 
342, 349, 356-358, 362; iv.27154. 
521, 541: bounty of a baer 
iv. 465 : half-aliens, 1. 179; 
Pp. xacxix, xli, 177, 508, 521. 

Allen, Mr. T. W., iii. 96, 112, 115 
125, 264. 

Allobroges, iv. 341. 

Althaemenes, ii. 347, 351, 3% 

Alyattes, iv. 418. 

Amadocus, i IV. 436, 437) 472 

Amasis, il. 211. 

Ambracia, i. 525; iv. p. xlv, 14 
308, 329 sq., 564. 

Ameinocles, tv. 323. 

America, Spanish colonies in, iv. 


383. 


AGA — APO 


Amidei, iv. 323 sq. 

Ammon, iii. 412; iv. 471. 

Ampbhiaraus, iii. 418. 

Amphictyons, Delphian, iii. 294; 
iv. 326. 

Amphipolis, iii. 510 ; iv. 309, 311, 
315 Sq, 355 Sq. 

Amyclae, ill. 214. 

Amyntas I], iv. 428, 430. 

Amynitas IT], i. 466; iv. 428. 

Amypntas the little, iv. 428. 

Anaceium, ili. 541. 

Anacharsis, ili, 221, 486, 522. 

Anacreon, i. 237 note. 

Anaphé, iii. 492. 

Anaphlystus, ili. 419. 

Anaxagoras, king of Argos, iii. 272. 

Anaxagoras, iii. 296, 320, 321, 322, 
323 Sq., 5055 iv. 451. 

Anaxagoreans, the, Ili. §57. 

Anaxandrides, i. 141; iil. 201, 
397; iv. 411. . 

Anaxarchus, 1. 278 ; iii. 243. 

Anaxilas, or Anaxilaus, of Rhe- 
gium, iti. 154; iv. 313, 480, 486. 

Anaxilas, the comic poet, iii. 551: 
perhaps has before him Plato, 
Laws 660 B, iii. 551. 

Anaximander, ii. 310 ; iv. 313. 

Anaximenes, ii. 297. 

Andocides, iii. 239 ; iv. 256, 379. 

Andreas, iv. 478. 

Androclus, ili. 277. 

Androdamas, ii. 376. 

Andron of Catana, ili. 558. 

Andronicus of Rhodes, ii. pp. iii, 
iv, v and note, vi, viii. 

Andropompus, iv. 420. 

Andros, ii. 333 sq. 

Androtion, lil. 363. 

Anima, De, of Aristotle, i.69: two 
texts in parts of the, il. p. Iii sqq. 

Animal studied in its parts, il. 
102: parts necessary to an, iv. 
163 sq.: life of an, consists not 
in breathing, but in perception, 
lil. 475,603: animals, classifica- 
tion of, ii. 167 sq.; iv. 156, 163: 
tame, il. 145, 147, 259: wild, 
ill, 524: the wildest, iii. 522: 
animals other than man have 
not Aoytopds and yous, ili. 456: 
mentioned in conjunction with 
children, iii. 551: of what 
animals other than man have 
A perception, i. 149 and note; 
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ii. 123: limits of their power of 

ression, ibid.: most have 
voice, but not language, some 
not even voice, ibid.: food of, ii. 
194: relation of man to, ii. 391 
note: contrasts of character 
between, iii. 365: habituation 
of, iil. 432: effect of music on, 
lil. 551. 

Animals, Aristotle’s History of, 
displacement of the Eighth and 
Tenth Books in some MSS. of, 
li, p. xxxix sq. 

Animalium Generatione, De, of 
Aristotle, i. 181; chasm in the 
text of, ii. p. xvi: displacement 
of paragraphs in, ii. p. lxvi. 

Animalium Motione, De, ii. p. xi. 

Animalium Partibus, De, i. 319 
note. 

Anonymus Menagianus, his cata- 
logue of the writings of Aristotle, 


ii ie i, 204. 

Antalcidas, iv. 353. 

Anthédon, iv. 172. 

Anticyra, the Malian, iii. 564: 
the Phocian, ibid. 

Antigonus, iv. 238. 

Antigonus Gonatas, iii. 363. 
Antileon of Chalcis, iv. 329, 485: 
of Heracleia in Italy, iv. 427. 

Antimachus, ii. p. ii note. 

Antimenides, iii. 269; iv. 433. 

Antioch, i. 335 note. 

Antiochia Margiana, iii. 150. 

Antiochus of Syracuse, i. 574; 
ill, 181, 385-387 ; iv. 367. 

Antiochus the Great, iv. 542. 

Antipater, i. 169, 356 note, 468— 
470, 472, 473, 475; iii. 289; iv. 
472, 527. 

Antiphanes, 11. 90, 128, 153, 252; 
M1. 135, 241, 313, 350, 479. 

Antiphon, iii. 162. 

Antiphon, the tragic poet, iv. 462. 

Antissa, iv. 310, 312, 313. 

Antisthenes, i. 112 note, 140 note, 
228, 248 note, 276, 360 note, 
398; 11. 149, 219; iti. 142, 188, 
243, 495- 

Apelles, ili. 510. 

Apellicon of Teos, ii. pp. iii note, iv. 

Aphrodité and Ares, ii. 320. 

Aphytis, i. 375, 508 note; ii. 286; 
iv. 509, 516 sq. 

Apodectae, Iv. 268, 395, 552sq.,562. 
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Apollo, tii. 214, 400, 413, $31, §56, 
558; iv. 303 8q., 313-315, $24, 
565: the Homeric Hymn to, 
lil, 264: born on the seventh 
day of the month, iv. 304: the 
Delphian, ii. 348: ili. 412; iv. 
326, 469: Didymaeus, iv. 565 : 
Aeglétés, iii. 492. 

Apollodorus of Athens, ii pp. iv, 
v: of Lemnos, il. 204. 

Apollodorus, tii. 246. 

Apollonia on the Euxine, iv. 297, 
313 Sq. 316, 357. 

Apollonia on the Ionian Gulf, iii. 
142 ; Iv. p. xxv, 160, 312, 313. 

Aradus, iv. 316. 

Aratus, i. 177 note; iii. §21; iv. 
438, 452. 

Arbaces, iv. 435. 

Arcadia, i. 104 note; iii. 358; iv. 
p. Ixiv, 221, 561: South-western, 
Ili. 202. 

Arcadians, the, i. 360 note ; ii. 171, 
231, 232; ill, 366; iv. Als, 508, 
517: their slaves, ii. 316. 

hype II of Cyrene, iv. 443, 


444, 497. 
Arcesilaus III, iv. 294. 
Arcesilaus IV, iv. 522. 
Arcesilaus, i. 551; iv. 437. 
Archaeanacti ae, iv. 444. 
Archelaus, king of Macedon, i. 
464 ; iv. 425, 428, 430 sq., 432, 


473- 

Archers distinguished from light- 
armed troops, iv. 543, 561 : not 
kept on foot in every Greek 
State, iv. 561. 

Archidamus II, i. 399, 4753 it. 
343 3 lL 416. 

Archidamus ITI, ii. 337; iii. 344, 
371, 380, 446, 523. 

Archilochus, i il. 379 ; iti. 367, 368, 
5335 iv. 465. 

Archiv fir Geschichte der Phslo- 
sophie, iii. 595-597, G00. 

Ar On, ll. 272, 376; iii. 167; iv. 
245, 502, 504, 547,555; 564-567. 

Archytas, i. 302 and note, 308, 
329, 377, 380, 381 note, 391 
note, 532 note; lil. 322, 489, 
547, 548, 553; iv. 377: 

us Didymus, ii. p. xvii. 

Arenas. Council of the, i. 194, 
201, 382 sq., 5243 il. 337; 373, 
374, 407; lil. 190; Iv. pp. xliii, 
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xlvi, 231 sq., 261, 299, 327, 330, 
378, 386, 392, 491, 533: at one 
time not only tried and sentenced 
culprits, but also carried the 
sentence into effect, iv. 261, §57 

sq.: charged at one time with the 
qammeeniance of ebxogpiathrough- 
out the State, iv. 261: at one 
time had drawn ¢o itself mach 
administrative authority, i. 382 
sq. ; Iv. 378. 

Ares, il. 121: of the Villa Ludo 
visi, i. 320: Ares and Aphro- 
dité, ii. 320. 

Areté, iv. 441. 

Aretinus, Leonardus, Latin trans- 
lation of the Politics by, it. 58, 
135 ; il. 87, 95, ELI, I1g, 118, 
171,466; iv. 160, etc.: 
reports of its readings, i. 58, 
71, 76, 85 ; emendations of the 
text of the Politics by, mi. p. 
xxi 8q.; iv. 100: see also i. 192 
note. 

Argives, the, ili. 520. 

Argo, ill. 246, 492. 

Argonauts, 1 lil. 247, 492; iv. E11 Sq. 
Argos, i, 102, 469, 525, 531 mote, 
554; i. 128, 200, 272, ae 
1$4, 244, 272, 273, 354 553; 
pp. xx0di, xliii, 219, 278, 299 
303, 304, 327, 336, 339, 359, 375 
387, 541: slaves at, 1. 316; Iv. 
304: the Thousand at, iv. 327 
8q-, 331: one reason why 2 

democracy existed at, iv. 278. 

Argos Amphilochicum, tv. 311. 

Argyriades, iii. 107, 359. 

Aniobarzanes, satrap of Pontus, iv. 
437- 

Anobarzanes, satrap of the Helles- 
pont, Iv. 437. 

Aristarchus, il. 297. 

Aristarchus the Athenian, 1i1. 267. 

Aristides, ili. 244, 246, 296, 336, 
429 $q.; iV. 320, 340, 403 sq., 


Artetides the orator, ill. 359. 

Aristippus, i. 306, 464; iL 180; 
lil, 320, 352, 511, 530: saying 
of, omitted by Mullach, ii. 287. 

Aristocracy, 1. 212 sqq., 214 Sq., 
219, 220, 264, 272, 423, 432, 434, 
489, 494, 511, 541, 5533 il. 300, 
336, 392, 394, 402; 111. pp. 2cndi, 
XXXIil, 140, 153, 1768q., 192-194, 
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232, 303-305 ; iv. 144, 145, 152, 
1§6, 158, 191 8q., 193, 316, 372, 


440, 483-486, 492: meaning of 


the word, ii lil. 193: true aristocracy 
car’ dperny KeXopIrynperny, iV. 419: 
mearly akin to kingship, see 
Kingship: culture and high 
birth closely connected with, 
lv. 197 sq.: ¢e mewasdeupdver, 
iv. 262, 503: in some aris- 
tocracies the ruling class not 
oi dptorot, but of dawdpevor 


aipcorot, ili. 193; iv. 194: use of 


the word dpurroxparia in the 
* Constitutions’ ascribed to A., 
iv. 203 8q.: often confounded 
with oligarchy, i i. 497 note: 1s 
oligarchy in a sense, iv. 366: 
the fewness of the holders of 
office perilous to aristocracies 
as well as to oligarchies, iv. 344, 
365 | $q. 374: 
ts kinds, iv. 235: ideal, i. 
220, 225, 269, 290-293, 413 
note, 423, 497, 573; ii. p. xxiil; 
lil. p. XxIX; IV. pp. ix, xvii, 145, 
193, 419: the ideal aristocracy 
of the Third Book and the ideal 
aristocracy of the Fourth, ii. 
P. xxxvi, 592; iv. p.ix: the true 
wAndos for an aristocracy, iv. 
367: so-called, i. 220, 264, 446, 
452, 489, 497 8q., 510 sq., 528 
Sq 533 84.3 ll. 277-279, 366; 
IV. pp. xii-xv, xix note, 149, 
156, 191, 193, 208, 286, 329: 
its kinds, iv. ‘ab xii sq.: they 
stand on different levels, iv. 
P. xii ais 3 A. does not mention 
orm of the so-called 
aristocracy a mixture of virtue 
and wealth, iv. 194: a mixture 
of oligarchy and democracy 
inclining to oligarchy recog- 
nized by A. as an aristocracy, 
i. 497 8q.3 IV. p. xii sq. 195, 
196 8q., 371: inconsistency of 
this view with A.’s_ general 
account of aristocracy, iv. 195: 
how he came to adopt it, Iv. 
195: 
organization of the so-called 
aristocracy, iv. pp. xiii-xv and 
notes, 203, 224: strong places 
in the city of a so-called aristo- 
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cracy, ii. 366; ili, 403; iv. p. 
xiv; there may be persons out- 
side the constitution in aristo- 
cracies, iv. 382: (1) organization 
of the deliberative— deliberative 
authority divided between all 
and some, iv. p. xiv, 240, 246 
sq.: due position of the assem- 
bly in an aristocracy, 11. 364 sq. ; 
iv. p. xiv note: the power to 
punish with death and exile 
apparently fell to a few in some 
aristocracies as well as in oli- 
garchies, iv. 206, 237, 354: (2) 
organization of the magistracies 
—they fall to men of virtue, iv. 
p. xiv, 397, or at any rate to 
yrepror, lil. 305; iv. p. xiv, 203, 
397: how appointments are 
made to magistracies, iv. p. xiv, 
183, 194, 491: not made by lot, 
iv. p. xiv, 248, but by election, 
li. 374; iv. p. xiv: it is suitable 
to aristocracy that some should 
elect out of all, or all out of 
some, iv. p. xiv, 183: the ma- 
gistracies filled dpioriviny nal 
wXovrivdny according tothe Sixth 
(old Fourth) Book, yet a con- 
stitution in which magistracies 
are thus filled is distinguished 
from an aristocracy in the 
Second Book, iv. 194: it is 
suitable to aristocracy that no 
property-qualification for office 
should be required, iv. 203, 
yet such aks roperty-qualifications 
seem to have existed in some 
aristocracies, iv. p. xiv note, 364, 
372: it is suitable to aristocracy 
that office-holders should not 
be paid, iv. p. xiv, 203, 228: 
some magistracies in the Lace- 
daemonian aristocracy held for 
life, ii. 337; iv. 254: a per- 
petual, or even hereditary, gen- 
eralship may exist in an aris- 
tocracy, iii. 290: the tenure of 
offices should not be long, iv. 
381-385: (3) organization of the 
Judicature—judicial authority 
divided between all and some, 
iv. p. xiv, 274 sq.: arrangements 
im respect of judicial procedure 
suitable to aristocracies, ii. 366 ; 
iv. p. XiV Sq., 274 Sq. : 
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a safe constitution, iv. : 
more exposed to change than 
polity, 1. 529; iv. 371: causes 
of change in, i. §29; iv. 277, 
344, 352, 365-379, 413: not 
durable if it does not honour 
virtue most, ii. 368; ii 287: 
of aristocracies who 

sought to deceive the demos 
censured by A., i. 502 84. 533; 
lil. 183; Iv. 129, 405 sq. : arti- 
fices employed by them, iv. 226- 
229: aristocracies exposed to 
the perils which beset delicately 
balanced constitutions, iv. 379 
sqq.: insensible change in, iv. 
376: how an aristocracy may 
become a duvacreia, iv. 385: we 
do not hear of feuds among the 
holders of power in aristocra- 
cies, iv. p. xiii note: means of 
preserving, iv. 278 sq., 379-385 : 
small infractions of law age 
be checked, iv. 379-381 : 
persons outside the conatinition 
who are fit to rule should be 
brought within it, tv. 369 : those 
within the constitution should 
be placed as much as possible 
on a level, especially in respect 
of office, iv. 381-385 : 

the Carthaginian, i. 508 | note ; : 
ii. 361-3723 lv. pp. xii, xiv $q., 
228, 354, 372, 382: the Lace- 
daemonian, i. 529; li. 278, 351 
sq., 366; iv. pp. xii, xv, 228, 
254, 354, 366, 369, 382, 500. 
istodemus of Cumae, iii. 261, 
266 sq.; iv. 422, 457, 475, 559- 


tocracy :— 
the so-called aristocracy ire 
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of Plato, i. 462: not a helt 
Greek, i. 462: came from 2 
eee Greek ae as did pre 
bably many of his 

259: sketch of his teri sex. 
475: he married the niece 
{To ee at about the age which 
he recommends for the husband 
in the Politics, iti. 461 : happr- 
ness of this union, iL 46!: 
causes of his selection as Alex- 
ander’s teacher, 1. 466 sq. : his 
advice to Alexander to rule 
Greeks in one way and barbar- 
ians in another, 1. 279, 474; =. 
266, 331: his relation to Alex- 
ander towards the close of bs 
life, 1.474: indicted for i 

at Athens on the arrival of the 
news of Alexander’s death, 1. 
474 3q.: withdrawal to Chalas 
and death, i. 475: his will, m 


461: 


three catalogues of the wnt- 
ings of, ii. p.1: probable date 
and origin of the lists given 
hesapnue | Laertius and the 
nymus M anus, i. 
ili—ix : yoivided te calogus 
into Books, prefixing to each 
Book a separate prooemzum, i. 
P: XX : took notes of Plates 
ectures mepi rdyaou, ii. p. 
xxxvi: his tone as a lecturer 
rather that of a comrade than 
a teacher, ii. p. xxxvili: many 
of his books possibly records of 
his teaching drawn up by hm 
after the delivery of lectures, 
ii, p. xxxix: his style in the 
writings which have come down 





Aristogeiton, iv. 423, 474, 479. to us, 1. 481 sq.; ii. 80, 99; iL 
Aristomaché, iv. 355. 375: sometimes uses I 
Aristomenes, i iv. 369. verbal forms, ii. 80: his ten- 
Ariston of Ceos, iv. 320 sq. dency to brevity and the omis- 
Aristonicus, lil. 533. sion of words, ii. p. li and note, 


Aristonous, iv. 441. 99 (see also Grammatical Index): 
Aristophanes, li, 282, 295, 296; often inexact in his use of quo- 
iii. 136, 156, 169, 178, 214, 215, tations, il. 121 : quotes Isocrates 
_ 284, 380, 541, 553; iv. p. lili sq., inaccurately, i. 263: some 
179; 379) 519. times uses poetical words, it. 
Aristophon, i. 227 and note ; iii. 119: his parenthetical expiana- 
352, 520. tions sometimes needless (se 
Aristotle, times of, contrasted with Grammatical Index): whites 
those of Plato, i i. 398, 461 Sq.: hastily, ili. 396: his zoological 


position, of, contrasted with that works, iv. 163: did not write on 
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agriculture, ii. 204: intended to 
treat of laws some time or other, 
lil, 280: curayey) rer vdyer 
drawn up by A. and Theophra- 
stus, iv. 405: sometimes prefers, 
when he needs to reproduce 
what he has said elsewhere, to 
use his more popularly written 
compositions, li. 309: 
his character, i. 464 $q., 520; 
ii, p. xxxil: his combination of 
intellectual gifts, i. 485: his 
persuasiveness praised by Anti- 
ater, i. 356 note, 468: his value 
or beauty, iii. 519: impatient of 
affectation even in Xenocrates, 
li. 297 : fond of quietly correct- 
ing Isocrates, ii. 155, and Epho- 
rus, ii. 377: on the art of 
cookery, ii. 163 8q.; ili, 531: 
charged by Timaeus with being 
an epicure, ii. 163: interested 
in questions about diet, iii. 221: 
willing to learn from generals, 
iii, 353; iv. §42: commonly 
avoids mentioning Athens in 
connexion with his censures of 
extreme democracy in the Poli- 
tics, but in Pol. 2. 12 is more 
outspoken, ii. 374: probably 
regarded Athens as dxparns, iv. 
410 Sq.: passages in whioh his 
quotations from Homer do not 
agree with our text, iil. 263 sq., 
516: himself a corrector of the 
Iliad of Homer, iii. 264: errs in 
ascribing to Hector a speech of 
Agamemnon in the Iliad, iii. 
262 sq.: writes in the Politics 
as a Hellene animated by the 
religious feelings of his race and 
time, ii. 241: sets less store by 
empire than Thucydides, i. 310 
sq. : does not think that wealth 
frees men from temptations to 
commit injustice, iv. 197 : con- 
trast of his estimate of the 
direction of farm-work with that 
of Xenophon, ii. 162, 164, 212: 
always careful to mark off the 
necessary from the noble, i. 
113-115, 5173 ii. 1623: less 
favourable to the use of musical 


instruments by adult citizens | 


than many were, lil. 548 : doubt- 


Pp2 


ful whether he understood the 
Nuptial Number of Plato’s Re- 
public, iv. 482: 
on Necessity, Nature, Spon- 
taneity and Fortune, and Man 
as powers acting within the do- 
main of Political Science, i. 15- 
24 (see also these headings) : 
on the Four Causes, see Causes: 
on Matter as the potential, i. 57 
sq.: the ascertainment of the 
specific end the method towhich 
his philosophical principles 
point, i. 55 sqq., 58 sqq., 485, 
554 (see also Science, Political) : 
accepts the best Greek experi- 
ence, whether recorded in insti- 
tutions or in opinion, as the 
rough ore of truth, i. 56: ap- 
to the practice of existing 
States, ii. 249: careful to claim 
the sanction of antiquity for his 
proposals, i. 356, 503 and note, 
574: harmonizes conflicting 
views by a broad-minded mid- 
way solution (i. 308 ; 11. 387 sq. ; 
iii, 152, 164) and by a recogni- 
tion of higher and lower forms 
of things, i. 241 sqq.; iii. p. 
xxxiv: distrusts broad generak 
definitions, i. 242 note; ii. 220, 
388: begins with the parts and, 
works up from them to the 
whole, ii. 101 sq., 388 ; iii. 133: 
ascertains the end of the State 
by a study of its parts, ii. 102, 
and of its genesis, ii. 104: learns 
the nature of ypnyartorixn by 
studying its growth, ii. 104: 
accepts the guidance of nature, 
i. 352; iii. 436, 458, 498: thinks 
that nature more often misses 
her mark in respect of the body. 
than the soul, il. 147 sq.: is in- 
clined to point to a mean form 
as the best and to regard the 
extreme forms as deviations 
from it, iv. 157: how far he, 
holds the far-reaching principle 
that the worse is for the sake of 
the better, i. 58 sq.; ili. 440: 
holds that the highest each man 
can attain is the most desirable 
for him, ii. 441 : bases identity 
of species on identity of parts, 
iv. 163: thinks that everything 
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has been invented over and over 
again, iii. 388: often accepts 
conclusions at the outset of an 
inquiry which he will afterwards 
correct, ii. 132, 135: his special 


interest in Physics, i. §7: comes | 


from the study of animate nature 
to that of political science, 1. 
492, 519: : 
his method of adducing his- 
torical examples in support of 
general statements, from whom 
inherited, iv. 280: among the 
sources from which these his- 
torical examples are drawn in 
the Seventh (Fifth) Book of the 
Politics is sometimes his own 
knowledge or that of his pupils, 
iv. 280, 427: may have known 
tAwpoi at asia iv. 552: 
probable source of his story 
about the revolt of Mytilene 
from Athens, iv. 325: his in- 
formation about the origin of 
the Sacred War probably came 
from his friend Mnason, tv. 326: 
little use apparently made of 
Herodotus, Thucydides, and 
' Xenophon in the Seventh Book, 
iv. 280: s with Diodorus, 
not Xenophon, in his version of 
events at Rhodes, iv. 300: do 
A. and Plutarch derive their 
similar stories about feuds at 
Delphi and Syracuse from a 
common source? iv. 320 sq.: 
perhaps inherited from Diony- 
sius the Elder the advice he 
gives tyrants against amassing 
a treasure, iv. 466: apparent 


mistakes of historical fact, iv. 
420, 427: possibly follows some 
tradition of his own about Codrus, 


but possibly also makes a mis- 
take, iv. 420: perhaps, like 
Plato, connected the preserva- 
; tion of the moderate democracy 
at Athens till after the Persian 
War with the fear of Persian 
attack, iv. 387: speaks in the 
Politics as if Phrynichus, not 
Theramenes, was responsible 
for the fall of the Four Hundred 
at Athens, iv. 350sq.: Charicles 


and the Thirty at Athens, iv. 
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350: thought that an ulime 
democracy existed in hisown dz 
at Athens, i. 504 note: speaks d 
Cyrus as the general of Astyage 
and says nothing of his bem 
Astyages’ grandson, iv. 43: 
ascribed the decline of th 
Lacedaemonian State m part to 
faults in the laws of Lyargu, 
ii. 326, yet admired him, i 
313, 322: his criticisms on th 
Lacedaemonian constitution, i 
206 sq.; il. 275 Sq.» 302, 312 
344; ll. pp. xocxKvill sq., xh Sq, 
325, 440; Iv. pp. xii, x 
375: many of them, bat not al. 
anticipated by Plato, ii. 314: 


far more alive than Plato | 


Ephorus to the differences te 
tween the Lacedaemonian an 
Cretan constitutions, ii. 345: the 
first to name king Theopompas 
as the author of the Lacedat 
monian ephorate, iv. 447: bs 
friendship for Macedon, i. 4¢- 
478; iv. 326, 358: in his lengthy 
treatment tyranny in tk 
Seventh Book writes mn ae 
the guidance of Alexander and 
of pupils who might becom 
tyrants, iv. 413, 449,469: had be 
observed in the case of Olyz- 
pias the calming effect of sacred 
melodies ? iii. 563: thought that 
the Carthaginian aristocracy 
would ultimately become # 
oligarchy (see Carthage): bs 
opinion of Solon, ii. 373 54.' 4 
Ctesias, iv. 435, 436: of Her 
dotus, ii. 239; iv. 435: whe? 
he mentions circumstances 
corded by Herodotus, sometime 
mentions them with a sigit 
variation, ii. 239; iil. 150 % 
247, 328; iv. 424: sometime 
refers to Plato as res (iii. 37 
390; iv. 141, 158), or as ms 
mpérepor, iv. 147, or as 5 pase, 
iv. 181: refers also to Herodots 
as rués, iv. 159: bluntly de- 
scribes a view of Plato as 
true, ii. 101; iv, 141: sometine 
agrees with Isocrates rate 
than Plato, iii. 218, 444; 
477: sometimes ascribes {0 * 
dramatic poet a saying of 0 
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of his characters, iii. 161: does © 


not always observe his own rule 
that one democracy should not 
be called better than another, 
but only less bad, iv. 147: is 
hardly consistent with what he 
says in 2.7 in implying in 6 (4). 
II a connexion between a mod- 
erate amount of property and 
a readiness to be swayed by 
reason, iv. 212: forgets that food 
is provided by herdsmen, fisher- 
men, and hunters as well as by 
cultivators, iii. 376: his advice 
to oligarchies one to criticism, 
iv. 227: seems hardly to recog- 
nize the difficulty of increasing 
the midway class, iv. 276: 
hisaccount of Political Science, 
see Science, Political: of the 
origin and end of the State, see 
State : does not sufficiently in- 
vestigate what the State can do 
or even what it tends to do, i. 
62: his use of the teleological 
method in Political Science, i. 
63: how far qualified, i. 64: 
points in which he erred, i. 67: 
the first to fix the conception of 
xowevia and to define its mean- 
ing, il. 97: omits to prove that 
the aim of xotverias 1s not the 
avoidance or mitigation of evil, 
ibid.: thought the moral life of 
a community more within the 
control of law than it really is, 
i. 73, 558 sq.: his view of the 
ofice of law, see Law: his 
estimate of agriculture, handi- 
craft, and trade, see Agriculture: 
on the Science of Supply, see 
Supply : on slavery, see Slavery, 
Slave: his objections to Plato’s 
scheme ofacommunity in women 
and children, 1. 160 sqq.: to his 
scheme he community in a 
perty, i. 163 sqq.: examined, i. 
165 sqq.: he t dakcs that there 
is in community of pro- 
perty, ii. 248: not an unqualified 
defender of the right of several 
roperty, i. 168: on the house- 
hold, see Household, Marniage, 
Husband and wife, Father and 
child: his aims in dealing with 


the household, i. 188 8q., 556: 
held the clan, phratry, and tribe 
to be indispensable elements in 
the State, i. 197: contrast of his 
conception of the household and 
modern conceptions of it, i. 197 
= Se on property, see Property, 
ealth: on constitutions, see 
Constitution : his account of the 
principle on which _ political 
power is to be distributed not 
always the same, i. 249 sqq., 
267, 330 note: finds in justice 
and the common good the two- 
fold clue to the normal constitu- 
tion, i. 266 sq. : approaches the 
uestion of the structure of the 
tate from the point of view of 
justice, i. 283, 286: expediency 
a better guide, i. 283: is his 
account of the principle on which 
political power should be dis- 
tributed correct? i. 267 sq.: his 
object in reserving the claims of 
the absolute kingship, i. 276 sq.: 
salutariness of his teaching that 
the absolute kingship is not in 
place in the absence of trans- 
cendent virtue, i. 277 sqq.: his 
effort to inculcate moderation 
of rule in relation to Greeks on 
the Macedonian monarchy, i. 
279: his two views as to the 
true form of a State, i. 281: 
regards the constitution of a 
State less as an outcome of the 
past than as a reflection of the 
moral and social character of 
the community, i. 288: remarks 
on his treatment of the question 
as to the best life for individual 
and State, i. 311 sq.: on his 
best State, see State, Citizen: 
his review of the varieties of 
national character, i. 320 sqq. : 
fears to trust very old men with 
political or judicial power, i. 329; 
ll, 337; ii. 370: his best State 
will avoid the defects he points 
out in the Lacedaemonian State, 
ji. 207 Sq.3 iii. pp. xxxvii-xxxix, 
xli sq-: his ideal of human 
society, i. 331, 556 sq. ; iii. 421: 
his provision for the worship of 
the gods and heroes in his best 
State, i. 332 note; il. 353; iii. 
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391, 420: nothing said in the 
Politics of the worship of dae- 
mones, iii. 420: seeks to bring 
agora and gymnasium together, 
litics and philosophy, i. 336sq.: 
is view of music and its uses, 
i. 367 sqq. (see also Music, 
Education): desires to give 
music, as also tragedy and 
comedy, its full natural verge 
and scope, i. 369: his scheme 
of education, i. 369 sqq. (see 
also Education): does not train 
the reason directly till he has 
first laid a solid foundation of 
character, i. 373, yet holds that 
to be educated is to be in the 
best sense rational, i. 374: in- 
" fluenced in his political teaching 
by the teaching of the Pytha- 
goreans, i. 378 sq.: his view that 
the ideal State is that which 
enjoys the most desirable life 
anticipated in the Funeral Ora- 

tion of Pericles, i. 385: 
differs from Plato’s Republic 
as to the origin of the State, i. 
36, 403, as to the indispensa- 
bility of the soldier, the de- 
liberator, and the judge to even 
the simplest State (i. 403, 404; 
iv. 167), as to the use of sheep 
and oxen for food, i. 404 note, 
as to war, ibid., as to the use of 
the word povostxn, i. 405, as to 
the doctrine that kings should 
be philosophers, i. 410 note, as 
to there being more forms than 
one of oligarchy, democracy, 
and tyranny, i. 416: the State 
less of a cupdvors to him than 
to Plato, ii. 230; influence of 
Plato’s Republic on his political 
ea ae hy, 1. 421 sqq.: he in- 
erits from Plato the practical 
aim of his political philosophy, 
i, 421 $q.: points in which his 
political teaching diverged from 
that of the Republic, i. 423: he 
sets more store by tolerable 
constitutions than Plato, 1. 423 
sq.: thinks the State of the 
Republic not the best possible 
State, i. 421, 424 sqq., 487: his 
criticisms on it, i. 424-428 ; iii. 
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political ideal and that of Plats 
1. 428 sq.: his opinion of Piaw' 
Laws, see Laws of Plato: soagh 
to restate, amend, and comple 
Plato’s political teaching, i 45 
sq.: adopted a new method x 
political inquiry, i. 458 sq., and, 
though hewrote raany daloeia 
abandoned the dialogue-for 
in a large ade of his writing, 
i. 461, 478 sqq.: his recon 
mendation of a transfer d 
power from the many to tk 
péoa how probably regarded x 
Athens, i. 472: led into question 
of everyday politics by his le 
ideal political method, 1. 472: 
too good a friend of Maceda 
for the Athenians, too firm 2 
the assertion of Hellenic, dg- 
nity for Alexander, i. 474: tt 
garded the Greek race as th 
race best fitted to rule, bot di 
not hold that the substitutc 
of Macedon for Thebes as the 
dominant power was w 
Greece, i. 475 : makes no rekr- 
ence in the Politics to th 
altered position of Greece afte 
the battle of Chaeroneia, |. 477: 
writes as a Hellene anda disc 

le of Plato, not as one at 

y circumstances to the fortus 
of Macedon, i. 478: his relatm 
to Plato the critical fact of bs 
life, not his relation to Philp 
or Alexander, i. 478: the clo 
sequence of Plato and A. and 
the fact that Plato preceded 4. 
fortunate for Greek philosophy, 
i. 478 and note: dialogues o 
A., 1. 478 sq. ; iii. 308: contre 
of form between the writings 0 
Plato and those of A. whid 
have come down to us, | 47 
sqq.: the discussions of axop! 
in A.’s writings preserve som 
virtues of the dialogue-fo,' 
480: contrast of substance bt 
tween his political teaching a 
that of Plato, i. 482 544: bi 
conception of the best Sal 
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more ideal than Plato’s, i. 487 
8q.: his political philosophy 
more practical than Plato’s, 1. 
488 sq., and though still ethical 
in aim, more largely concerned 
with the technical side of politics, 
i. 489, 550 (see also Science, 
Political): seems to think 
limited amelioration the main 
service Political Science can 
render, i. 89, 423 sq.: relation 
of his political teaching to that 
of Theramenes, i. 491 sq. ; iv. 
222, 350 8q., 380, 405, 539: has 
faith in the rule of a few 
than Plato and sees more clearly 
that the rulers of a State must 
have force on their side, i. 501, 
504, §37; iv. 405 sq.: holds 
that the rule even of the Few 
Wise must be insecure unless 
af are intellectually, morally, 
physically far above the 
ruled, i. 504: on changes in 
constitutions, see Constitution : 
A.a first discoverer on this sub- 
ject,i.§20: on means of preserv- 
ing constitutions, see Consti- 
tution: his views contrasted 
with those of the paper on the 
Athenian Constitution wrongly 
‘ascribed to Xenophon, i. 538 

sqq.: their value, 1. §41: see 
to show that there are other 
forms of democracy and oligar- 
chy than the extreme forms, 1. 
495, 540: his political views the 
outcome of more than a century 
and a half of controversy, 1. 552 : 
his political teaching summa- 
rized, i. 554-557: like Plato, 
sought not in a Church nor in 
God, but in the State for a 
guiding and saving power ex- 
ternal to the individual, i. 556: 
his view that the State and its 
law are, or should be, the sources 
of the spiritual life of the indivi- 
dual criticized, i. 73, 558 sqq.: 
he belonged to a race far more 
conscious of what the State and 
its law had done it than our 
own, i. §59 sqq.: his conception 
of the office of the State in the 
promotion of good life does not 
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‘include its promotion in others 
oo its own Citizens, i. 286, 550, 
562. 

Aristoxenus, i. 185 note, 256 note, 
301, 302 note, 366 note, 378 sq., 
§32 note, 559; ii. p. xl, 307; ill. 
463, 516, 542, 546. 
rithmetic, iti. 510. 

Armstrong, Mr. E., ili. 415; iv. 
348,500. 

Arnold, Dr., ti. 369; ili. 220; iv. 
251, 328. 

Arrabaeus, Arribaeus, iv. 430 sq. 

Arrian, il. p. xix; iii. 249, 260, 302. 

Art partly completes, partly imi- 
tates nature, i. 20; iii. 498: 
sometimes alded by chance, i. 
22 note: some principles hold 

th in art and in nature, 

iii, 440 8q.: the art that makes 
subordinate and ministerial to 
the art that uses, fii. 173; the 
art of ruling how acquired in 
A.’s view, iii. 306: is the 
exercise of an art for its own 
sake a right use of leisure? iii. 
342: berales artes, iii. 509: 
the practice of arts in youth, iii. 


546 sq. 

Artabanus, iv. 176. 

Artabazus, ii, 292. 

Artapanes, iv. 434 sq. 

Artasuras, lii. jor. 

Artaxerxes I, iv. 434 sq. 

Artaxerxes I], ili. 301. 

Artemis, lii. 472. 

Artisans (Handicraftsmen), i. 97- 
99, 102-115, 118, 126 note, 138 
and note, 323, 325, 403 ; li. 202, 
2225 ili. 166 sq., 173-175, 178, 
342 8q., 370, 373, §67 8q.; IV. 153, 
165, 169, 177, 277, 292, 503, 508, 
513, 518, 519, 544: in 6 (4). 4, 
but not in 3. 4, distinguished 
from ré xepynrixdy, iv. 171; often 
also cultivators or merchants in 
Greece, but not in Egypt, iv. 
169: other contrasts between 
Greek and Egyptian artisans, 
iv. $19: in ancient times were 
slaves or aliens in some Greek 
States, and most of them were 
so still in A.’s day, iii. 174 Sq. : 
in some States did not share in 
office till the ultimate de- 
mocracy was introduced, iii. 
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Artisans :— 
166 sq.: democracies which 
admitted artisans and day- 
labourers to citizenship marked 
off by A. from democracies 
which made half-aliens and 
y6Go. citizens, iv. 177: de- 
mocracies in which peasants 
and artisans were supreme 
better than those in which 

ts, artisans, and day- 

bourers were supreme, iv. 492. 

Asia, i. 50, 154, 304, 319, 321, 468 
note, 474, 476; ill. 343, 365; 
iv. 233, 280, 353, 462. 

ate Minor, ii. 350; iv. 154, 219, 
260, 313, 353» 540. 

Asiatics, : 106; ili. 266, 357, 364 


Sq.) 523. . 

Assembly, the, i. 444 8q., 503-510, 
§138q.; 11.278, 346, 351 8q., 364 
$q-, 375; ili. 223 ; iv. pp. xlv-lii, 
liv, 177, 206, 227-232, 243-245, 
255, 335: often met in the 
market-place, iv. 519: ordinary 
and other meetings of, iv. 531: 
xupiat éxxAnola, iv. 502, 531: 
question whether the members 
of, were magistrates, iii. 136; 
iv. 255: list of members of, iv. 
228 sq.: fines for non-attend- 
ance at, iv. 227 sq., 229: de- 
crees of, not registered by the 
registrars of contracts and the 
decisions of dicasteries, iv. 554 : 
check proposed by A. in oligar- 
chies on rash affirmative reso- 
lutions of, iv. 252 sq.: payment 
of, see Pay: introduction of 
liberal pay for, accompanied by 
a decline of the power of the 
Boulé, iv. p. xlvii, 263: effect 
of frequent meetings of, in de- 
mocracies, iv. pp. xxxix 8q., 
xlvii, xlix, 1, 186, 188, 189, 243, 
520, 530 sqq., 534: aggrandize- 
ment of the assembly and 
enfeeblement of the magistrates 
a mark of democracy, iv. 497: 
representative body suggested 
by A. in ultimate democracies 
in place of the assembly, iv. p. 
I sq., 250: should be composed 
of both rich and poor in the 
ultimate democracy, iv. 249 sq., 
275, 394, 527: should not meet 


in democracies without the 
citizens resident in the couny 
being present, iv. §20: in d 
garchy, polity, and aristocas. 
see these headings: the Atk 
nian, 1. 325, 504 Sqq.; I. I7 
177, 238: the Syracusay, rv. 
342: the Lacedaemonian, (r- 
tan, and Carthaginian, see Lac. 
daemonian State, Crete, ax 
Carthage. 

Association (xosvevia)—what i 
xotvwria iS, 1. 41 SQq. (See roven 
in Greek Index) : «osveuriat isx- 
ing in something one im kind). 
43 note ; i131. 369: other couwns 
stand to the wdXus as parts to: 
whole, ii.98 : the 6v0s a cove, 
ill, 332, 346 sq.: the constitute 
a kind of xowepia, ti. 228 (« 
also Constitution): xeos 
springs from ¢uXia, Iv. 213 3: 
how xotywxtas should be const 
tuted if friendship is to preval 
in them, ii. 392 sq. ; iv. 213 §: 
justice essential to them, it 34;: 
x. dAXaxriay begins only m te 
village, ii. 104, 391 and note. 

Assus, ii. 292. : 

Ast, ii. 238, 248, 291, 340, 365; @ 
311, 317, 402, 517 ; Iv. 159, 17 
190, 249, 262, 285. = 

Astronomy, Geometry,and Enstx, 
lil. 504 sq. 

Astyages, iv. 436, 472. 

Astynomi, i. 339 ;_ ill. 418, 491; 
262, 270, 548-552, 555: 

Astypalaea, 


449. a 
Athene, i. 365 note, 439; il I7h 
246, 411, 556, 5575 1¥- 395 5% 
528: Athene Pronaia, iv. 32} 
Athenaeus, il. 220, 239, 242, 4, 
297, 319; iii. 531, 553) etc 
Athenagoras, i. 255; 1. 233; ™ 
181, 546. 
Athenian Stranger of Plato’ 
Laws, see Laws of Plato. 
Athenians, i. 256 note, 372 % 
469, 472, 553; ii. 260; © 
150, 198. 274; 439) 553 5551" 
174, 198, 220, 231, 251, 297) 
328 sq., 378 sq., 49, 52 54° 
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Athenians :— 
at the time of the Persian War, 
lili. 502: at the outset of the 
Peloponnesian War, iii. 502 : 
many Athenian citizens in A.’s 
time served as oarsmen in the 
fleet, iv. 173. 

Athenians, Aristotle’s Constitution 
of the, ii. 376; ili, 121, 139, 167, 
201 , 220, 224, 244, 248, 250, 269, 
275, 284, 291, 314 8q., 419 8q., 
448 ; iv. pp. xlvi, xlviil, 110, 111, 
118, 123 sq., 174, 182, 216, 218, 
221, 245,255, 257, 260, 261, 263, 
269, 270-272, 297, 299, 305, 311; 
323, 327, 328, 333, 339, 341, 342, 
346, 350, 356, 378-380, 395, 401, 

» 412, 422, 423, 427, 465, 
474-476, 478-480, 487, 491, 
498, 500, 502, 504, 522-525, 530 
$q;, 548-551, 5573 559; 561, 563, 
565, 567, 568: papyrus of, ili. 
pp. xi, xi; doubtful whether the 
work is from A.’s pen, iv. 523: 
conflict of, with the Politics, see 
Politics of Aristotle: not quite 
consistent with itself, i iv. 479 Sq. : 
the expression ai xvpiat dpyai 
does not occur in, iv. 307: 
nothing ae Charicles in, iv. 
350: use of dnyaywyeiy in the 

°AO. Ifo. and the Politics, iv. 
350: use of the words 8jpos and 
wAnOos in the ‘A@. IoA., iv. 492. 

Athenodorus, i. 550 notes. 

Athens, passim: its site, 1. 330 
337 and notes; ili. 355, 356, 
366: ill supplied with water, 
ill, 400, 404: too large, i. 315; 
ili. 344, 348, 349: its populous- 
ness, iv. 188: leone Qt credited 
with envy of the g ili. 253: 
probably regarded by A. as 
dxparns, iv. he sq.: the agora 
at, iii. ANS: the gymnasia at, i. 
338; 111. 415 3 education at, see 
Education: boys at, iii. 493, 
525: no public training for war 
at, lil. 357 note, 524: lists kept 
at, of citizens liable to serve in 
the cavalry, the hoplite force, 
and as trireme-oarsmen, Iv. 305 : 
contracts not registered at, iv. 
$53 sq.: democracy of, see De- 
mocracy: assembly at, see As- 
sembly: all magistracies subject 
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to audit at, and indeed posts 
like those of priest and envoy, 
iv. 562: qualities valued at, in 
elections to high office, iv. 402: 
some magistrates elected by the 
tribes at, iv. 343: logistae and 
euthyni at, iv. §63: charge of 
the city-fountains at, iv. 551: 
dicasteries at, see Dicasteries: 
rich and poor at, in the days of 
Solon and Cleisthenes, iv. 535 
sq.: dress of rich and poor at, 
iv. 205: disap ce of an- 
cient families and diminution 
of the numbers of the rich at, 
during the Pelo of Siarineas War, 
iv. 305: probable date of the 
decline the power of the 
Boulé at, see Boulé: service in 
the hoplite force often left to 
mercenaries at, in A.’s day, iv. 
305: the orators at, mostly no 
longer in A.’s day the generals 
of the State, iv. 340: circum- 
stances of, after the Social War 
and esp. ‘after Chaeroneia, i. 
311: much in its civilization 
came to it from outside, i. 72: 
large barbarian and Oriental 
element in its population, i. 126 
note: Theopompus on life at, 
i. 316 note: see also i. 384-386 
and notes, 390 and note, 504- 
507 and note, 538-540. 

Athletes, i. 357 and note; iil. 470, 
520, 521: effect of the training 
of, on health and rexvorosia, iii. 
471, on the growth and beauty 
of the body, iii. §215 iv. 301. 

Athlothetae, iv. 567. 

Atlantis, i lil. 398. 

Atreus, 11. 272. 

Attalus, iv. 428, 535. 

Attica, 1. 316 note, 318 note ; iii. 
350, 353, 356; iv. p. xlix, 420, 
524 sq., 541: three classes of 
the population of, ii. 298: slaves 
in, 1. 1415 ili, 394: pvAaxrfpia 
‘in, iil. 419: village shrines in, 
iii. 420. 

Attic Law, see Law. 

Aubert and Wimmer, ii. p. Ixvi, 
218; iti. 463, 465; iv. 163. 

Auditors, lili, 4115 iv. 256, 499, 
547: not confined to thefunction 
of auditing, iv. 563. 
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Augusti, the, iii. 437. 

Augustine, St., i. 253 note. 

Augustus, ii. p. xvil, 320; iv. 465, 
466, 470-472, 479: form of 
verdict adopted by, in one case, 


li. 306. 

Aulis, iii. 260. 

Aurelius, Marcus, i. 88 note, 92 
note ; ii. 209, 219 ; lil. 289, 324, 


440, 
Auseans, ii. 239. 
Austin, i. 253. 
Autolycus, iti. 169. 
Autophradates, ii. 292, 333. 
Axus, ii. 351. ; 


Babrius, iii. 243. 

Babylon, i. 232, 315 note, 382, 
474}; ili. 150, 249, 346. 

acca Iv. p. xxiv, 216, 341, 


556. 

Bacchylides, iii. 188, 600. 

Bacon, Francis, i. 105 and note; 
iv. 415: on the origin of the 
State, i. 34 “aq: and 35 note: 
born when his father was fifty- 
two years of age, iti. 476. 

Bacon, Sir Nicholas, iii. 476. 

Bacon, Roger, ii. p. xliv note. 

Bactria, ii. 185. 

Balduino, Francesco, iv. 369. 

Baptism, infant, ili. 482. 


Barbarians, the, treat women as 


slaves, yet gynaecocracy is fre- 
quent among them, ii. 108 sq., 
319: the naturally ruling ele- 
ment wanting among them, ii. 
110: slavish, iii. 265 sq.: to be 
ruled otherwise than Greeks, 
i. 4743 lil. 266, 331: customs 
of, ii. 108 sq., much like those 
of the early Hellenes, ii. 115: 
Carry arms, li. 309: buy their 
brides, ibid.: the household in 
barbarian communities, see 
Household: A. learns some- 
thing from them as to the rear- 
ing of infants, iii. 478, 479 sq., 
481: how some of them choose 
their kings, iii. 228: kingship 
among some barbarian nations, 
seé Kingship : some barbarian 
races honour warlike prowess, 
lil. 326: distinction of Greeks 
and barbarians, i, 430 note, 476 
note: barbarians of Europe, 
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i. 318 sq-, 321; iti. 326, fy: 
of Asia, i. 321, 476: of city 
regions, 1. 318, 321; i 3%: 
of hot climates, i. 321: be. 
barians of Europe and of oi 
climates full of spirit, iii. %4 

Basilidae, iv. pp. xx, xxiv, xxv, 3, 
396, 432. 

Basle, iv. 307. 

Basle edition of Aristotle, tk 
third, ii. p. xivi; iit. 98, 99; 0. 
127, 131, 347- 

Battus I, iv. 418, 467, 470. 

Baunack, iv. 289, 558. 

Beautiful, the, and order, 1 


344 54. 

Beauty, lil. 519. 

Becq de Fouquiéres, ii. 12 %; 
iii. 486. 

Bekker, ii. 189, 262, 263, 294; © 
98, 99, 102, etc. 

Belanti, Giulio, iv. 429. 

Bellerophon, iii. 273; Iv. 414 

Beloch, iv. 500, 532. 

Beloochees, the, ili. 482. 

Benefits the work of good me 
ili. 286 sq. ; iv. 419. 

Bentley, ii. 95; iv. 331. 

Bequest, right of, see Testaton. 

Bergk, iii. 107, 243, 270, 271, 3 

B 468, a uacaa 
ernays, passim. 

Berne, iv. 298, 384, 546. 

Best State of Aristotle, the, « 
State. 

Bias, ili. 313. 

Biehl, iv. 281. 

Bion, iv. 156. 

Birds, ti. 168 ; iv. 164 

Birt, ii. pp. v, vii, xx note, x1 D0 


225. 
Blakesley, Rev. J. W. i. 467.20 
Blass, i. 297 and note; i PP 

xx notes, xliv note, 8, 27), 


358. 
Blood, earthiness and walernes 
of the, iii. 364. 
Bliimner, iii. 481, 493, 51° §1% 
524, 525, 556; iv. 508, 551. 
Bocchus, iv. 388. 
Bodin, iii. 351; iv. 258, 303) 3% 


400. 
Body, the, may be a help «! 
hindrance to the use of i 
mind in study, iii. 550: m0 
grow in such a way as to pr 
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Body :— 
serve symmetry, iv. 302: educa- 
tion of, see Education. 
Boeckh, i. 174 note, 194 note, 
463-465 and notes ; ii. 260, 272, 
292, 293, 3433 ill. 596; Iv. 257, 


555 
Boeotia, i. 333 note; ii. 350; ili. 
353, 5533 IV. 172, 300, 305, 541, 
543: the young men of, first 
peltasts, then hoplites, iv. 543. 
Boeotians, the, i. 256 note ; iii. 351, 
366 ; iv. 265, 313, 373, 541, 542. 
Bojesen, ii. 288; ii. 358, 383, 550; 
iv. 89, 93, 100, 106, 125, 480. 
Bonacossi, Passerino de’, iv. 485. 
Bonitz, passim. 
Bosporus, the Cimmerian, iii. 363; 
iv. 462. 
Bottiaeans, the, iv. 542. 
Boucicault, Marshal, iv. 523. 
Boulé, the, ii. 219, 223, 4113 iv. 
Pp. xlv-xlvii and note, liv, 128, 
161, 189, 242, 243, 245, 246, 
249, 260, 263, 287, 385, 395; 
397, 491, 499, 524, 528, 547, 
550, 568: sometimes distin- 
guished from of dpyovres, ii. 
279; iv.128: Boulé and probuli 
existing together, iv. 251, 263: 
a Boulé might exist in an olig- 
archy, iv. 262: the name some- 
times given to councils not of 
a democratic character, ii. 346; 
iv. 262: decline of the power 
of, in extreme democracies, iv. 
p. xlvii: probable date of the 
decline of the power of, at 
Athens, iv. 263: at Athens at 
one time had power both to try 
cases and to exact the penalty, 
Iv. 5§7 8q.; its gate in matters 
of finance and administration, 
iv. §64: its powers in relation 
to the election of stratégi, iv. 
568: property-qualification for, 
commonly small, iv. 501 sq.: 
the Boulé at Rhodes, iv. p. xlvi: 
at Thebes, iv. p. xlvi sq.: at 
Erythrae, iv. 260; in Crete, ii. 
346: in Plato’s Laws, see Laws 
of Plato. 
Bourgas, iv. 313. 
Boyhood, iii. p. xlvi, 134, 443. 
Boys at Athens witnessed tragedy 
and comedy, ill. 493. 
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Bradley, Prof. A., i. p. x. 
Branchidae, iv. 313, 565. 
Brandis, iv. 98, 247. 

Brasidas, iv. 265. 

Breath, holding of the, iii. 487 sq.: 
foul, iv. 433. 

Britain, Great, iv. 303. 

Brothers holding undivided pro- 
perty, li. 254; iii. 598. 

Broughton, Rev. R., ili. 293, 395. 

Brown, Mr. H. F., iii. 3513 iv. 
369, 393, 433, 473, 536, 545. 

Brunn, in. 216, §10, 541. 

Bruns, Ivo, i. 434 note. 

Bruttians, iii. 394; iv. 377. 

Brutus, iii. 301; iv. 438. 

Bryas, iv. 328. _ 

Bryce, Mr. J., iil. 245, 284, 349; 
lv. 170, 177, 184, 239, 387, 496, 
498, 500, 501, 508, 516. 
uecheler, ii. 278; iv. 223 8q., 


459- 

Buecheler and Zitelmann, i. 352 
note ; il. 259, 260, 309, 328, 345, 
346, 354, 381; iv. 554. 

Biichsenschiitz, i. p. ix, 99, 101 
note, 103, 104; ii. 186, 196, 199 
200-202, 206, 207, 261, 285, 
294, 315, 381; iil. 175, 360, 
391, 479; iv. 141, 166, 172, 
519, 568. 

Bulgarians, iv. §11. 

Bulletin de Correspondance Hel- 
lénique, ii. 556, 558. 

Buondelmonte, iv. 324. 

teal Sage iv. 472. 

Burke, i. 163 note, 210 note, 
254; iv. 140. 

Bursian, i. 337 note; ii. 349; iii. 
350, 403- 

Busiris, 111. 384. 

Busolt, iii. 320, 415, 447, 526, 555; 
iv. 124, 162, 172, 189, 221, 239, 
264, 265, 267, 300, 303, 
308, 311, 312, 314, 315, 319, 
337, 346, 373, 375, 393 
398, 420, 441, 457, 458, 470, 
477-480, 485, 516. 

Busse, ii. pp. xliii note, Ix note, 
Ixiii note, xiv note, 63, 67, 69, 
83, 86, 87, 89, 94, 95, 161, 181, 
245, 250; ili. 395, 396; iv. 105, 


231. 
Butcher, Prof. S. H., ii. 1933 iii. 
er 498, 534, 539, 540, 565, 
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Bywater, Prof., i. p. x, 263 note ; 1. 
240 ; iil. 85, 95 Sq-, 545, 595, 598, 
600; iv. 118, 461, 474, 485, 572. 

Byzantium, i. 101, 222, 317, 318 
note; ii. 185, 206; ili. 141, 180, 


357; iv. p. hi, 173, 313, 314, 519. 


Cadmeia, iv. 308, 438. 

Cadusii, iv. 447 sq. 

Caere, iii. 203. 

Caesar, Julius, iii. 301; iv. 295, 
299, 355s 438. 

Caesars, the, li. 320: the Caesares 
and Augusti of Diocletian, iii. 


437- 
Caillemer, ii. 254, 272, 329. 
Calé Acté, iv. 313. 
Caligula, iv. 428, 459, 465. 
Callibius, tii. 169. 
Callicles, i. 26, 307 ; lil, 162, 242, 
243, 324, 337 5 Iv. 371, 417. 
Callicratidas, i. 142; lil. 357. 
Callicyrii, i. 333 note. 
Callimachus of Alexandria, ii. 
PP. ili, vii, ix. 
Callippus, iv. 477. 
Callirrhoe, iii. 400. 
Callisthenes, i. 279 and note, 322, 


474; il. 344, 348. ; . 
Callistratus the grammarian, ii. 


297: 

Calvin, i. 377 note, 559. 

Calymna, ili. 294; iv. 288. 

Calypso, tii. 247. 

Camerartus, ii. 95, 116, 120, 128, 
141, 152, 153, 157, 163, ae 
237, 239, 329; il. 86, 99, 1 
109, 143, 156, 243, 264, 273, 
281, 342, 344, 367, 387, 388, 
414, 430, 451, 453, 459, 461, 
494; Iv. 91, 95, 97; 99, 103, 106, 
111, 129, 130, 132, 1§0, 211, 
247, 292. 

Camotius, ili. 115; Iv. 119, 126, 128, 

Campania, iti. 386. 

Campanians, ill. 154. 

Campbell, Prof. L., i. 270 note, 
378 note, 438 note; Ii. 176. 

Cannibalism, iti. 523. 

Canning, iii. 215. 

Capes, Rev. W. W., 1. Io1 note, 
188 note ; ii. 224. 

Cappadocians, iii. 327. 

Capua, ili. 404. 

Caracalla, iv. 455 

Caria, ili. 435; iv. p. Ixiv, 154. 
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Carians, iii. 179. 

Carlyle, i. 120 note, 190 mote, 33! 
note. 

Carmagnola, i lv. 473- 

Carneades, ii. pp. xiv note, xxx: 
iii. 160; iv. 213: born, ke 
Apollo and Plato, on the sever 
day of the month, iv. 304 

Carthage, i. 207 sq., 282, 321, 33%. 
374, 478 note, 505, 509 not. 
519 note, 545; U. £85, 2s¢. 
302, 331, 343, 364, @O1 ax 
note, 402-408 ; 111. 139, 140, 2: 
Sq., 256, 326-328, 3445 IV. pe 
Ixv, xix, 172, 259, 299, 370 %- 
372, 382, 386 sq., 393, 395s 40, 
459, 485, 486 59 535,536: coe 
stitution of, i. 63 note, 88 note, 
498, 505, 508 | note : ii. + ih 361, 401- 
408 ; iv. p. xii, 486 Sq.: usualy 

classed 


aristocracy, 

but said in 7(5). 12 to be ade 
mocracy, il. 362; iv. 486: a 
tyranny changed into an arisu- 
cracy at, ii. 362; iv. 485: 
tyranny arose at, why, iv. 48, 
535: council of the Hundred and 
Four at, li. 402, 403, 405-907, 
probably the same as the Haor- 
dred, ii. 404, 405: question af 
the identity of this council wit 
the ‘centum iudices’ lp 
and the ‘ iudicum ordo’ of Lyy. 
ii. 406: kings, or suffetes, of 
li. 352, 362 Sq., 364, 365, 402 
404, 407; liL 260, 264: ofice 

of » il, 404-407 : senaic 
of, li. 352, 364, 365, 403-005: 
iv. 548: demos of, ii. 361: 
powers of the assembly at, i. 
352, 304 Sq., 402 Sq, 407: 
pentarchies at, i. 509 note; 
365, 404 Sq. : judicial procedare 
at, 1. 366; iv. p. xiv sq.: A. 
thought that ‘the Carthaginen 
aristocracy would ultimately be 
come an oligarchy, ii. 368, 403: 
iv. 372: two of the highest magi- 
stracies at Carthage purchase- 
able, li. 403: cumulation of mag)- 
stracies at, ii. 369; iv. 382: Car- 
thage made the demos friendly 
by enriching it, ii. 371: syssitt 
at, li. 402: decoration for cam- 
paigns, ili. 326 sq.: more strong 
places than one within the aty, 
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Carthage :— 

- ili, 403: cities dependent on, ii. 
371. 

Carthaginians, ii. 227, 294; iii. 
202 8q., 257; 329, 359, 407, 420; 
iv. 342,542: among the earliest 
pioneers of free institutions, ii. 
402. 

Carystus, iii. 175 ; iv. §51. 

Casaubon, iii. 101, 3013 iv. 114, 
118, 125. 

Cassander, i. 477 note; iii. 289, 
327. 

Cassius, ill. 301. 

Cassius Chaerea, iv. 428. 

Castalia, iv. 323. 

Catalogues of Aristotle’s writings, 
li. p. i. 

Catana, ili. 154; iv. 228. 

Catapult, ili. 407. 

Catiline, iv. 299, 355: 

Cato the Censor, 1. 85, 136 sq., 


33°; ii. 196, 213 5 lil. 450, 492; 


Cato of Utica, i iii. 486, 600. 

Cauer, iii. 90; iv. 239, 271, 409, 
431, 566. 

Causes, the four, i. 44 sqq.: 
material cause, 1. 44 Sqq., 57 8q.: 
efficient, i. 47 : formal, x 47 8q.: 
final, i. 48 sq. 5 il. 1 62. 

Cavalry, iv. p. xxviii, 153 8q., 540 
Sq.» 542: ‘cavalry. and light- 
armed combined, iv. 542: 
valry not kept on foot in paca 
Greek State, iv. 561. 

Cavvadias, iii. 286. 

Celts, i. 3745 il. 319; lili. 326, 
329, 364, 393, 482; iv. 420. 

Censorinus, i. i. 576 sq. 

Ceos, il. 227; 111. 600; iv. 320. 

Cephallenia, iv. 453, 467. 

Cephalus, i. 398. 

Cersobleptes, iv. 361. 

Cetewayo, ili, 328. 

Chaeremon, iii. 465. 

Chaeroneia, battle of, i. 141, 311, 
465, 467, 472, othe 477; iii. 366, 


Chalcidians, i. 316 note, 475; ii. 
319, 320; itt. 380, 600; iv. 309, 
315, 316, 355, 542. 

Chalcidice, iv. 552. 

Chalcis, i. 475, 5253 iii. 600; iv. 
154, 233, 329, 540, 541. 
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' Chalcondylas, Demetrius, ii. p. 


xliii and note, 68 ; ili. p. xxi, 88, 
89, 95, 123; iv. 106. 
Chaleion, ii. 170; iv. 272, 507. 
Chamaeleon, ili. 531, 553. 
Chandler, Prof., 1i1. 383; iv. 95, 104. 
Chaonians, iv. 447. 
Chares, ii. 193; iv. 353, 356. 
Charetidas, a Messenian, 11. 204. 
Charetides of Paros, ii. 204. 
Charicles, i. 326 note; iv. 350. 
Charilaus, ii. 32% 347 349; Iv. 
125, 306, 418, 444, 485. 
Charillus, ii. 91, 349; iv. 306. 
Charondas, i. 502 note; ii, 112, 
156, 308, 348, 376, 3773 iil. 
490, 511, 600; iv. 219, 227, 228, 


Chatti, iti. 327. 

Cheilon, iv. 468. 

Cheops, i iv. 422. 

ser aac Taurica, iii. 267 ; iv. 


Children have not mpoaipects or 
vous, li, 219 : have ré BovAeurixdy 
in an imperfect form, ii. 224 ; 
iii. 456: the begetting of, iii. 
457 Sq. 461-464, 467-477: a 
check on, existed in some Gree 
States, ii. 271: number of chil- 
dren in every marriage to be 
fixed, 1. 186 sqq. and notes; ii. 
270; ill. 474: osure of, i. 
187 and notes ; ii, 473 ah 
rearing of, i. 350; Iii. Pp. » xli, xiii, 
463, 478: use of milk for, iii. 
479 Lo winé sometimes given 
to infants, ili. 480: easily habi- 

tuated to bearing cold, being 

naturally warm, ii1, 483 : physi- 
cal growth the main business of 

the first five years of life, iii. 

484: importance of the years 

from two or three to seven, iii. 

478 sq.: management of, up | to 

the age of five, i. 350 sqq. ; iii. 

478, 484: from five to seven, i. 

352; ili. 496 sq.: to be trained 

at home till seven (i. 3515 ili. 

478), but to be as little as pos- 

sible in the company of slaves, 

i. 351 and note ; ii. 488: crying 

of infants, 1. 351; iii. 484, 486 

sqq.: checked at Sparta, iii. 

487 ; tales told to children, i. 
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Children :— 
351; ili. 485: pastimes of, i. 
350; tii. 484 sq., 486: what 
children should be in character, 
iii. 496: tended to inherit quali- 
ties possessed by both their 
ts,ili. 141,595: mentioned 
by A. in conjunction with 
Pee iii, 551: iso The by 
tyrants and extreme demo- 
cracies, iv.460 sq.; children and 
paedonomi, iv. 567: see also 
Father and child, Household. 

Chinese, the, iii. 486. 

Chios, i.222; ii.333; ili.2488q., 351, 
448, 452; iv. 172, 173, 309, 312, 
313, 386, 524, 553, 558: friend- 
ship of, with Miletus, ii. 206. 

Chitral, iv. 453. 

Choerilus, ii. 360. 

Chorégus, iii. mean ; iv. 255 sq., 
305, 343, 399 

Chorus, 111 153, 555: tragic, ili. 
153, 159: comic, ili. 153. 

Christ, Prof., iii. p. xxii, 103, 408, 
491, 495; iv. 264. 

Chromius, 1 Iv. 441. 

Chrysantas, iii, 315. 

Chrysippus, i. 32, 231 note, 352 
note ; li. 243,282; iii. 236, 322, 


457. 

Church, the, i. 70 note, 78, 82, 440 
note, 451, §61: Church and 
State, distinction of, i. 82. 

Cicero, i. 34 and note, 63 note, 85 
and note, 95, 108 note, 161 note, 
194 note, 216 note, 233,243 note, 
263 note, 264, 302 pay 328 note, 
461, 466 note; p. il, ill, xii, 
xxix $q., xxxiv. on notes, XXxv, 

120, 128, 130, 144, 175, 199, 

205, 281, 363, 377, 388, 404; ili. 

147, 216, 222, 239 sq., 242, 310, 

355» 357s 399s 404, 591, 595; iv. 


p. xix, 175, 182, 252, 258, 295, | 


298 sq., 327, 393, 395, 404, 447, 
59: on the origin of the State, 


1. 343 il. 114 8q.: inherited much 
from the Politics, but whether he 
, was acquainted with it at first 
hand is doubtful, ii. pp. xiv—xvi ; 


lil. §93 : was not aware when he |, 


wrote the De Republica that A. 
and Theophrastus had sketched 
the best form of the State, ii. 


p- xvi, but knew this when he | 
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wrote the De Finibus and cz- 
not have ascribed to Theophr:: 
tus the two Books of the Pobts 
on the best State, i. 377 _: 
inherited from A. the distinetxc 
between the constitution 2 
the laws, i iv. 142 $q. 

Cicis, iii. 269; iv. 433- 

Cilicia, ii. 333. 

Cimbri and Teutones, iii. 364 

Cimon, i. 201, 202, 306 note, 3k. 
382, 384; NL 1793 IV. 305, £3 

Cinadon, iv. 369, 382. 

Circles, Stone, tii. 329. 

Cithara, i. 365 5 ili. 551, 558 


Citium, i. 391 ; 11.188, 242,253,244 


Citizen, a, what, i. 227 sqq.; a 
Pp. xxvl, xxxv sq., 1305g.:z 
Athens and elsewhere the ch¢ 
of two citizen parents, i 27: 
iii. 141; Iv. p. xli: descent fra 
three generations of ctu: 
sometimes required, 1. 227: . 
. $4 Iv. 160, 312: defined 

y A. by the possession of cx- 
keh rights, not by extractios.1 
229: one on whom fhe Stz 
has conferred rights of access‘ 
office, judicial or deliberative, : 
229; 111.140; he who shares = 
ruling and being ruled, ni. 4¢: 
iv. 209: yet it is implied ber 
and there that a man might & 
a citizen without sharing im the 
constitution, i. 229; Bl 4%: 
citizens not to be ruled as slaves 
are ruled by thei master, | 
245 $q.; ili. 168 sq.: to k 
ruled for their own advantage 
i. 246: even slaves or aliess 
citizens if made so by the Sate. 
i, 331: a man not justly a cit 
zen is nevertheless a citizeo, = 
147: the citizen varies with the 
constitution, i. 241 9q.; Ml. pp 
xxvi, xxxiv: better and way 
classes of citizens, iii, 176-181: 
iv. 520: the virtue of the ctxt 
how far identical with the virtue 
of the good man, i. 234 594: 
iii. 154. Sq.: consists in known 
how to rule and be ruled 4 
freemen should be nuled, 1. 237 
sq.; iii. 155, 164: the citi 
must ruled first and me 
Aeteards. Hii, 155, 160, 2: 
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Citizen :— 
the justice and virtue of a good 
citizen vary with the constitu- 
tion, iv. 403: is the Bd»avcor 
(who oe not share in office) a 
citizen ? i. 240 sqq.; iii. 173 sqq.: 
he who shales office a 
the fullest sense a citizen, i. 
244; lili. 140, 173$8q.: the true 
nature of ‘the citizen not under- 
stood by Plato in the Republic, 
j. 227 note, 426sq.: the word 
used by A. in two senses, i. 
324 and note, 570; iii. 158, 
429, 439: what citizens must 
be if the State is to be what it 
ought to be, i. 252: citizens of 
the best State, see State: must 
be. able and putpeeee to ruleand 
be ruled with a view to the life in 
accordance with virtue, i. 262 ; 
iii. 240: their character and 
circumstances, i. 340 sqq. : their 
number, i. 313 sqq.; ii. 395 ; ili. 
342-349: older and younger 
citizens, i. 326 and note, 570; 
iii. 378-380 : the citizens of the 
best State must be happy, and 
therefore their exercise of virtue 
must be complete, or in other 
words must be conversant with 
things absolutely, not condi- 
tionally, good, i. 341 sqq.; iii. 
421-428: their education, see 
Education: discrepancies in 
A.’s teaching on the question 
whether all the citizens of the 
best State possess the virtue of 
the good man, i. 569 sq. (see also 
State) : they must regard them- 
selves as belonging not to them- 
selves, buttothe State, iii. §01 sq.: 
free and equal citizens, 11.233 8q. : 
citizens in States ruled by kings 
or by a few best men, iii. p. xxvii, 
140; Citizens é£ tro8écews, iii. 
134, 174: superannuated, iii. 
134, 381: sosmrot moXiras, iii. 
132: rural, iv. p. xlix, §20: ur- 
ban, iv. p. xlix: poorest class of 
Athenifan citizens, i. 505 : ‘com- 
plete citizens’ of Xenophon’s 
Cyropaedeia, iv. 228: lists of 
citizens liable to serve in war, 
iv. 305: risks attending the ad- 
mission of fresh citizens, iv. 
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310-316: to make pucboddpa 
citizens a still stronger measure 
than to make €évor citizens, iv. 


315. 

Citizen-body, the, in many early 
Greek States composed of 
owners of one or more lots of 
land, i. 375: in the polity, see 
Polity: the Athenian, iv. 177. 

Citizenship, ii. 229: the citizen- 
ship’ of boys, ili. 134, 174, of 
Gripos and exiles, 11.135: is A.’s 
account of good citizenship cor- 
rect ? iii. 155. 

City, best site for a, i. 316 sq., 
3353 ili. 354-361: Greek cities 
often built partly on an island 
close to the coast and partly on 
the mainland, iv. 316 sq. : their 
streets, iv. 551: how built and 
adorned by tyrants and how by 
énxivporm, iv. 457 sqq., 470: 
newly founded cities often in 
a disturbed state, iv. 337: be- 
sieged cities, iv. p. lxvii, 355, 
451: the demos driven from the 
city by oligarchies and tyrants, 
iv. 422 S8q., 453, 510: land near 
the city, see Land. 


| Clan, phratry, and tribe, i. 196:sq., 


335 (see also Phratry, Tribe, 
Gens). 

Clarendon, Lord, i. 340, §24 note. 

Classen, ii. 227; iv. 475. 

Classical Review, the, i. p. viii; 
ii. Pp. Vill, XX, xxvii, xxxv, 264, 
431, 497, 542-544, 593-598 ; iv. 
112, 195, 229, 263, 481-483, 490. 

Claudius, the emperor, ll. 224, 
268 ; iv. 469. 

Clazomenae, ii. 320; iv. 316, 317. 

Cleander, iv. 486. 

Cleanthes, i. 156. 

Clearchus of Soli, iii. 188. 

Clearchus, tyrant of the Pontic 
Heracleia, iv. 359, 425, 442, 
449, 497, 471, 475, 477. 

Cleinias, 11. 358. 

Cleisthenes of Sicyon, iv. 331, 375, 
478, 485. _ 

Cleisthenes, i. 196 note, 231, 233, 
§31 note; ili. 145-1475 iv. p. 
XXxili, 218, 287, 311, 521, §22- 
525, 535. 

Cleitarchus, iti. 150. 

Cleitus, i. 278; iii.:243, 295. 
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Clement of Alexandria, ii, 224, 288. 

Cleobulus of Lindus, iv. 211. 

Cleomenes I, ii. 363; iv. 303 sq. 

Cleomenes III, i. 177 note; ii. 
318; iii, 151 ; iv. 219. 

Cleomenes, governor of Egypt, ii. 
206 ; iv. 304. 

Cleommis, 1. 544 note ; iv. 475. 

Cleon, i. 99 note. 

Cleonae, iv. 359. 

Cleopatra, iv. 430. 

Cleophantus, i. 360 note ; iii. 505. 

Cleotimus, iv. 355 sq. 

Climate, coldness of, connected b 
A. with abundance of Oupds, iit. 


364. 

Clubs, iv. 361, 451: oligarchies 
ruled by, iv. p. xxvi sq., 246, 
352 sq., 363 sq., 409: hostility 
of ts to, Iv. 451. 

Clytidae, iv. 524. 

Cnidus, iii. 400; iv. p. xlii, 316, 
348, 349, 353- 

Cnosus, i. 344, 347. 

Codrus, iv. 419 sq. 

Coin, value of, indicated by stamp, 
li. 185. 

Colchis, iv. 111. 

Coloni, i. 144. 

Colonies, i. 375 sq. ; ii. 283; iv. 513. 

Colophon, iii. 553; iv. 154, 162, 
313, 317- 

Colours and forms, how far they 
have ethical suggestiveness, 1. 
363 sq. and note; iii. §39 sqq. 

Columella, i. 132 note; ii. 178, 
204; 11. 397, 400, 405. 

Comedy, ili. 489 sq. 492 8q.: 
poets of the Old, ii. 138. 

Comitia, iv. 253, 343: centuriata, 
iv. 228, 343, 364. 

Commensurability, iii. 229 sq. 

Commodus, iii. 289 ; iv. 434, 461. 

Common meals, see Syssitia. 

Commons, House of, ii. 352; iti. 
215. 

Community of women and chil- 
dren a separate question from 


that of community of property, | 


il. 244: community of property 

has its advantages, il. 248. 
Compound, a, what, iii. 131. 
Compurgation, ii. 309. 


Comte, A., 1. 92, 198, 201 note; | 


ll. 179, 304. 
Conditions, necessary, of a thing 
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not the thing itself, iii. 207, ex 
all of them parts of the th 
1. 133; 111. 369 3q., 372 q:2 
also iil. 425 and Necessary, tk 
Condorcet, i. 488 note. 
Confederacy, the Athenian, « 
308, 336: the Chalcidias, 7. 


Confiscation, iv. 335, $21, 528 s. 


530. 

Congreve, Dr. R., fi. 101, 160, 245 
317, 357, 378 § UL 107, 390, 3% 
430, 498, 5195 Iv. 97, 99, I: 
162, 169, 265, 347, 355- 

Conon, ili. 273 ; Iv. 454 84 

Conring, iii. 103, 205; Iv. Ic; 
103, 134, 208, 489. 

Constantia, ili. 461. 

Constitution, the, determines t 
end of the State, iv. 143: reg 
lates the distribution of adrz- 
tages and functions and shod 
be just, i. 94 sqq. :_ reguhis 
especially the distribution < | 
the higher social functions, 
rights of citizenship and ruk, « 
in other words the distribata 
of supreme authority in t 
State, i. 208 sq.; iii. 185) 7. 
155: the mode of life chosen 4 
the State, i. 209 sq.; 1 #7; 
3743 lV. 210, 277: exercises’ 
powerful influence on the | 
and character of those liva: 
under it, i, 209 sqq., 312: tk 
source of completeness 1 & 
spect of good life, iii. 346: akn 
of xorveopia, ii. 228 5 itl. 152, 16: 
iv. 215: a Sidberrs sédews, 
153: a way of putting to; 
the elements of a dhs, UL 15} 
185: principle on whic # 
should distribute supremeautho 
rity, i. 249 sqq., 259 $44» 2 
Sq., 330 note: exists only whet 
laws rule, ii. 358; iv. 18! 4 
(see i. 289 note) ; existence ofa 
constitution not compatible with 
moments of surrender to the' 
of powerful men, ii. 358: = 
plies the existence of magisi* 
cies, iii. 346 : distinction of 
stitution and laws, iv. 142: bo 
far always maintained, 1. / 
sq.: laws vary to suit consti 
tions, i, 259; iv. 143 (s¢ a 
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Constitution :— 
Law): constitutions distin- 


guished from monarchies, i. 521; 
li. p. xxvii; iii. 287; iv. 206, 
281, 413, 477: constitutions 
should be studied in their parts, 
iv. 235: all constitutions have 
three parts, the deliberative, 
the magistracies, and the judi- 
ciary, 1. 512 sqq.; iv. 236: 
these parts not marked off from 
each other in ali Greek consti- 
tutions, iv. 237: each constitu- 
-tion organizes them ina different 
way, i. 512; iv. 236: combina- 
tions of the various modes of 
organizing the three parts, iv. 
490 Sq. : ; 
why there are more constitu- 
tions than one, i. 220 sqq., 494 
sq., 565-569; Iv. 152, 236: 
differences in constitutions how 
caused by differences in the 
necessary parts of the State, iv. 
165: there are as many consti- 
tutions as there are possible 
combinations of possible forms 
of the parts of the State, 1. 490, 
495, 505-569 ; iv.150-170; the 
diversity of constitutions re- 
ferred by A. both to ethical and 
to social differences, 1.220 sqq., 
224, 288 ; iii. 374: Constitutions 
reflect social conditions, i. 223 
sq., 288, 512, 518, 555: differ in 
kind and in priority, 1. 242: 
many grades of, ill. p. xxxiv: 
constitutions contrary to each 
other, iv. 372, 439 sq., 483: the 
pular classification of consti- 
tutions rested on a numerical 
basis, i. 211 sq.: that of So- 
crates and Plato looked ratherto 
the character of the depositaries 
of power or the nature of their 
tule, i. 213 sq.: A.’s views as to 
the classification of constitutions 
‘develope as we advance in the 
Third Book and as we pass 
from it to the Sixth, i. 214 sqq., 
218: he ultimately classifies 
them by the attributes to which 
they award supreme power, i. 
220 : value of his classification 
examined, i, 224 sq.; ili. p. 
xxviii sq. : his earlier classifica- 
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tion into two groups of three 
replaced by one which sets the 
ideal kingship and aristocracy 
on a pinnacle by themselves, 
the other constitutions being 
deviations from these once or 
twice removed, i. 218: two con- 
stitutions only according to 
Demosthenes, democracy and 
oligarchy (i. 494 note ; iv. 282, 
291), three or four only according 
toothers, i. 494; iv. 192: 
normal constitutions and de- 
viation-forms, i. 214 sqq., 243, 
246 sq., 555; ili. 192 sqq.: this 
distinction inherited by A., not 
invented by him, i. 215: the dis- 
tinction criticized, i. 214 sqq.; iii. 
Pp. xxvii sq., 191 sq. ; iv.491: how 
far suggested by the Politicus 
of Plato, iii. p. xxvii sq. : (1) nor- 
mal constitutions aim at the 
common advantage of the citi- . 
zens, i. 243 Sqq.; ill. 226; iv. | 
143: according to Pol. 3. 13 
recognize in their distribution 
of political power all elements 
contributing to the being and 
well-being of the State, not 
giving exclusive supremacy to 
a bare superiority in one only, 
i. 260 sq.3; ili. 233 sqq.: the 
account of a normal constitution 
given in Pol. 3. 13 does not 
agree with that given in 3. 7 
and in the Nicomachean Ethics, 
ii. 393 Sq.3 iii. p. xxxii: the 
normal constitution not the 
same everywhere, 1. 264 sqq.; 
ill. p. xxxi sq.: justice and the 
common good the twofold clue 
to it, i. 266 sq.: A.’s view 
examined, 1. 267 sq., 283: king- 
ship and aristocracy the best 
of the normal constitutions, iv. 
145: according to the Nicoma- 
chean Ethics normal constitu- 
tions tend to change into their 
deviation-forms, but according 
to the Politics the tendency of 
all constitutions is to change 
into their opposites, iii. 288 ; iv. 
365, 372, 483 sq. : combinations 
of normal constitutions and 
deviation-forms, iv. 491: (2) 
deviation-forms of constitution 
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Constitution :— 


many in number, iv. 157: des- 
potic, iv. 176: not only wrong 
in the aim of their rale, | but also 
unjust, i. 217; ii. p. xxiv: con- 
trary to nature, ii. 119; iv. 223: 
nothing common between ruler 
and ruled in them, i. 217 note : 
better and worse types of the 
deviation-forms, i. 423: under 
what circumstances they are at 
their best and worst, iv. p. xix 
sq. : remarks on A.’s view, iv. p. 
xx sq. : (3) the best constitution, 
i. 291, 2925 il. p. xxitl, 281, 391 
Sq. ; ill. p. xxxvi, 213; iv. pp. viii 
Sq-, XVili, 144, 333, 481; how 
determined, i. sqq.: the 
study of the ess constitution 
equivalent to the study of king- 
ship and aristocracy, iii. p. 
xxxili; iv. 144: causes of its 
overthrow, iv. 481 : most authors 
of best constitutions made the 
avoidance of civil discord their 
aim, and held that it arose in 
relation to property, i. 375: the 
best for most States, i. 499 sq. ; 
iv. 208-221; the best under 
given circumstances, i. 500 sq. ; 
Iv. 222 sqq.: (4) mixed consti- 
tutions, i. 264 sq. and note, 384, 
498; ii. p. xili, 276, 374; iv. 
pp. XVil-xix fear notes: Poly- 
1us ON, il. Pp. xiii; iv. p. Xxvili 
sq.: well “balanced constitutions, 
1. 5345 iv. 379 sqq.: hybrid, i. 
547 8q-; iv. p. xvili, 491 : 
succession of constitutions in 
Greece, i. 272 and note, 503 sq. ; 
iii. 286, 287 sq.: a regular 
succession of constitutions de- 
nied, iii. 286, 288: causes of 
change in constitutions, i. 518- 
§29; iv. 275-280, 282, 293- 
379 (esp. 293-308, 326-379), 
424, 481 (see also Kingship, 
Aristocracy, Polity, Democracy, 
Oligarchy, Tyranny): three 
groups of causes, iv. 275, one of 
them less easily controlled than 
the two others, iv. 275 sq.: 
causes of constitutional change 
not noticed by A. or noticed 
less than we might expect, iv. 
277 sq.: the causes of constitu- 


extent by others before Fiz:: 
and A. studied them, Ww. 27; 
> A. regards the promot: 
constitutional change i 
actuated by a desire to wz 
honour, gain, or glory or: 
avoid their opposites, i. 5%: 
effect of ‘occasions ’ m cavsr; 
constitutional change, 1 5%. 
iv. 293: A.’s theory of revo 
tion in the Seventh Book of te 
Politics not what we expect, : 
§27; iv. 277: varying extent: 
which the promoters of coms 
tutional change seek to chanz 
the constitution, i. §22 ; iv. 2% 
sqq.: in constitutional chare 
the customs and traiming «x 
sometimes changed before tx 
laws, iv. 184: the account give: 
of constitutional change im tr 
Nicomachean Ethics does 2x 
agree with that given in the 
Politics, ii. p. xiv, 394 2 accord- 
ing to the Politics constitutoes 
less often change into cognz‘t 
than into opposite forms, & 
288 ; iv. 365, 372, 483 sq.: we 
oftener hear of the a 
normal constitutions into dev 
tion-forms and of deviatue 
forms into each other than ¢ 
the change of deviation-forn: 
into normal constitutions, n. 
483 sq.: constitutions not duw- 
able in which advantages are 
not distributed according 
desert, iv. 372: constitutions 
should combine arithmetic 
equality and equality according 
to desert, iv. 282, 291 sq.: con- 
stitutional change may occur 
without any sense of injustke 
to prompt it, iv. 282, 295: ne 
always accom eau by av 
discord, iv. 282, 306: pgeait 
causes of, 1. 524-5263 iv. 318 
327: sometimes prevented 2s 
well as brought about by small 
things ? iv. 319: quarrels moze 
likely to arise over questions 
as to necessanes and everyday 
matters than overgreater things, 
il. 247: as dangerous to insult 
the aspiring few among those 
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Constitution :— 
outside the constitution or to 
fail to bring within it those fit 
oe rule as to oppress the many, 

HO a the impoverishment of 
ing men and of others than 
tending men as a cause of con- 
Stitutional change, iv. 354 sq., 
487 sq.: constitutional change 
more to be feared in time of 
war than in time of peace, iv. 
359: those who seek to change 
constitutions use deceit or force 
or both, iv. 332 sq.: Plato on 
changes of constitution, see 
Plato: Polybius on, see Poly- 
bius : means of preserving con- 
stitutions, i.96, 530, 534-541; iv. 
276, 278 sq., 379-413: means 
of preventing the rise of too 
powerful men in a State or get- 
ting rid of them, iii. 245: those 
who wish well to the constitution 
should be stronger than those 
who do not, i. 491, 501, 533 8q-, 
537s 547; iv. p. xxix, 222, 405 
sq.: defects in the working of 
Greek constitutions, 1. 532 sqq. : 
errors committed by Greek 
statesmen in framingand amend- 
ing constitutions, iv. p. vil sq., 
226 sqq.: artifices employed in 
framing constitutions, iv. 226- 
229: Lacedaemonian constitu- 
tion, see Lacedaemonian State: 
Cretan, seeCrete: Carthaginian, 
see Carthage: eulogists of the 
English, ii, p. xiil. 

Contraries, things cured by their, 
iii. §32. 

Conviviality, i 1. 3593 lil. 532. 

Cooks, iv. 465. 

Cope, Rev. E. M., il. 243, 308; 
ill. 298, 417. 

Coray, ti. 262, 263, 329, 337, 358, 
371; 111.85, 87, 94, 101, 110, 112, 
114, 117, 119, 124, 128, 222, 
243, 326, 378, 396, 408, 476, 
fot 514, 550, 570, 571, 573; 

v. 88, 98, 101, 108, 112, 114, 
ae 123, 125, 127-129, 131-133, 
176, 273, 290, 321, 345, 347, 364, 
407, 453, 458, 464, 488, 493, 562. 

Corcyra, 1. 98, 101, §31 note; lil. 
406; iv. p. lxv, 263, 280, 288, 
299, 313, 541. 
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Coré, iti. 492. 

Corinth, 1. 98, 100 8q., §26; il. 271, 
308, 3805 lil. 154, 175, 247, 260, 

351, 360, 392, 400, 412; Iv. pp. 

xxiv, xxxi, kxiv sq., xviii, 216, 
246, 251, 263, 277, 280, 313, 329, 
330, 339, 341, 356, 359, 360, 364, 
387, 392, 477, 479) 515, 558: one 
reason why Corinth was oligar- 
chically governed, iv. 278: Con- 
gress of, i. 321 note. 

Corn, distributions of, iv. 257. 

Coroneia, i iv. 265, 300. 

Corsica, i. 1 §3 note ; ili. 203. 

Cos, i. 337 3 ili. 1335 141, 452; Iv. 
p. li, 228, 336, 531. 

Cotys, iv. 118, 425, 432, 437. 

Crassus, ii. p. xviii, 212. 

Crataeas, iv. 426, 430, 474. 

Craterus, iii. 301. 

Crates of Delphi, iv. 324. 

Crates the comic poet, iti. 169. 

Crates the Cynic, li. 296; iv. 295. 

Cratinus, the elder, ili. 201; iv. 


170. 
Cretans, ii. 260, 268, 269, 319; 
iii. 326, 481, 521, 527, 568. 

Crete, i. 99, 140, 207, 316 note, 
325, 332, 333 and note, 374, 439, 
441, 575; i oo. 246, 249, 2575 
268, 285, 299, 315, 316, 
344-356, 358-360, 364, 378-380, 
401, 402; ill. 201, 231, 325, 327; 
$84, 385, 387, 478; iv. 229, 
280, 395, 409, 472, 541: the 
beginnings of Greek civilization 
traceable to, ii. 378: institutions 
of, similar tothe Lacedaemonian, 
but superior in some respects, 
though not in others, ii. 344~ 
346 : constitution of the States 
of, i. 63 note, 88 note, 213, 439 ; 
li. 345 Sq.; lil 325: laws of, 
il. 268; Iii. 325: kingship, ii. 
351: cosmi, ii, 346, 353, 356~ 
358; iv. 264: Boulé or senate, 
Hi. 346, 356, 357; Iv. 262: as- 
sembly, il. 352: Svvaroi in, ii. 
358: distinction between sol- 
diers and cultivators in, ii. 351: 
public land, ii. 353, 354: litur- 
gies, i1. 353; iv. 399: education, 
see Education: gymnastic train- 
ing, ii. 346; iv. 229: archers, 
iv. 543: slaves, il. 259 sq., 315 
8q-, 345, 354: why not trouble- 
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Crete :— 
some, ii. 315 sq.: women, it 
345, 354, 355 8q-: age of mar- 
riage in, il). 464: dowries in, 
see Dowries: syssitia in, see 
Syssitia: Plato in the Republic 
and Laws on the Cretan consti- 
tution, ii. 344: A. far more 
alive than Plato and Ephorus 
to the differences between the 
Lacedaemonian and Cretancon- 
stitutions, ti. 345. 

Critias, 1, 107 note, 350 note, 471, 
504 5 il. 312, 3425 ii. 457, 469 ; 
IV. 350. 

Croesus, iii. 313, 532, 596. 

Cromwell, iii. 254. 

Cronus, i. 128 note, 279 sq. 431, 
436 ; ili. 295. Be 

Crotona, i. 337, 377, 380, 559; ili. 
396, 526; iv. 330 6q., 375. 

Crusius, iii. 201, 241; iv. 228, 310. 

Se i. 317, 326; iii. 438 ; iv. 


5 

Ctesias, iii. 150; iv. 434-436. 

Ctesiphon, i. 473. 

Cultivators, i. 323-325, 333, 403, 
425 note, 495; 11. 245 8q.; ll. 
370, 374, 381, 382, 384, 435 
Sq.; lv. 153, 165, 167, 168: not 
the only providers of food, iii. 
376: cultivators and soldiers, 
distinction of, li. 351; ii. 382, 384 : 
cultivator in ancient Greece 
sometimes also a handicrafts- 
man, iv.169: cultivators and the 
market-place, iv. 519. 

Cumae, iv. 388, 422, 457, 475. 

Cunaxa, ill. 301. 

Curtius, E., i. 339 note; ii. 285, 
378; Mi. $50, 351, 353» 397, 400, 
403, 412, 414, 415 ; 1v. 326, 361, 
428, 517, 520. 

Cybele, iii. 552. 

Cyclopes, i. 36 note, 128 note; 
lil. 116 8q., 207; iii. 565. 

Cydias, ili. 243. 

Cydonia, ii. 360. 

Cyllene, 111. 361. 

Cylon, iv. 274, 375. 

Cyme, ii. 309; iil. 249, 267 ; iv. 154, 
337 8q-, 363, 437, 531, 558. 

Cynaetha, iii. 409; iv. 217, 561. 

Cynics, the, i. 25, 28, 88, 112 note, 
140, 228, 235 note, 239, 302, 356 
note, 360 note ; il. 120, 212, 253, 
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296 ; ill. 319, 352, 504 ; iv. 412: 
their view as to what real weak: 
is, it. 188. : 

Cyprus, iii. 3505 Iv. 425, 455,477 

Cypselidae, iv. 457, 458, 47 a 

Cypselus, 1. 543, 544 note; iv.; 
Ixiv sq., 329, 339, 418, 458, 45; 
470, 479. : 

Cypselus (Psammetichus), iv. 47: 

Cyrenaics, the, . 239. 

Cyrene, ii. 351; ii. 277, 400; ii. 
p. li, 187, 220, 294, 418, 44; 
444, 467, 470, 477, $21, 522s, 

Cyropaedeia, i. 169 and note; u 
257, 416, 489 ; iv. 228, 232, 54: 

Cyrus, li. 260, 355 5 ili. 243, 2° 
272, 301, 489, 5325 Iv. 313,42. 
436, 453, 460, 543-_ 

Cyrus, the younger, iii. 310, 405. 

Cythera, 11. 350. 

Cyzicus, ii. 185 ; iv. 551. 


Daedalus, ii. 138. 

Daemones, worship of, iit. 420. 

Dandliker, iv. 250, 251. 

Dalmatia, iti. 400. 

Damasias, iii. 167. 

Damon, i. 360 note ; tiL 244, S4 

Danaides, iv. §32 sq. 

Dancers, iv. 465. 

Dancing, i. 360 note ; iii. 528 sc. 

Danton, iv. 406. 

Danube, ii. 319. 

Daphnaeus, iv. 342. 

Daphnis, iv. 518. 

Dardanus, iv. 420. 

Dareste, ili. 294, 464; iv. 261, 55} 
554, 556. 

Darius I, tii. 285 ; iv. 420, 474 

Darius ITI, iii. 285. 

Darius, son of Xerxes, iv. 434% 

Darwin, ii. 108, 168. 

Dawes’ Canon, il. 227. 

Dawkins, Prof. Boyd, tit. 329. 

Debtors to the State, iv. 556 s. 


559. 
Decadarchies, iv. p. xxvi, 443, §4!. 


Decamnichus, iv. 430, 433, 47> | 


474. 

Deceiving fellow-citizens, iii. 1% 
sq.; iv. 332 sq.: deceit an 
force, iv. 332 Sq., 445- 

Definition of a thing, the, must no 
rest on what is only an accident, 
lit. 197 sq. 

Deinon, iv. 434, 436. 
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Deliberative, organization of the, 
i. §12-514; Ni. 220; iv. 165, 
236-253, 527, 566: the delibera- 
tive supreme over the constitu- 
tion, iv. 253, 489, and over the 
State, ii. 265; iv. 253: the way 
in which the deliberative was 
organized went far to deter- 
mine the character of the con- 
stitution, iv. 491: the delibera- 
tive was so because it 
was entrusted with some speci- 
ally important subjects of de- 
liberation, iv. 237: what these 
subjects were, iv. 237: they 
often included the infliction of 
the punishments of death, exile, 
and confiscation, iv. 239: some 
powers of the deliberative not 
mentioned by A., iv. 238: de- 
liberative authority sometimes 
distinguished by A. from the 
right of electing the magistrates, 
iii, 220: in some democracies 
the deliberative distinct from 
the body which elected the 
magistrates, iv. §11: how far 
the right of audit was exercised 
by the deliberative, iv. 562: 
union of legislative, adminis- 
trative, and judicial functions in 
the hands of the deliberative, 
iv. 236: various ways in which 
all may share in deliberative 
authority, iv. 240 “a4-3 repre- 
sentative deliberative body sug- 
gested by A. in ultimate de- 
mocracies, iv. p. 1 sq.. 250: 
the deliberative in aristocracy, 
polity, democracy, and olig- 
archy, see these headings. 

Deliberators, iv. 167, 168, 170, 

Delium, iii. 553. 

Delos, iv. 397, 483, 565. 

Delphi, i. 70; iv. 217, 311, 319 sq., 
323 Sq., 326, 327, 457, 470, 519, 
§58: phratryof the Labyadaeat, 
seePhratry: dyads of, the cen- 
tre of Greece and the habitable 
earth, iii. 366: oracle of, i. 338; iii. 
259; iv. 324, 478: response of 
the oracle of, iv. 166: commands 
of the oracle of, iii. 412. 

Delphians, the, ii. 110: Delphian 
Amphictyons, iii. 294: Delphian 
knife, the, ii. 109 sq. 
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Demades, i. §07 ; iv. 173, 532. 

Demagogues, 1. $05, 507; Iv. pp. 
xxxviii—xl, xvii, lili, lix sq., Lxili, 
174, 178, 242, 276, 292, 299, 
311, 334-341, 385, 386, 391, 408, 
418, 538, 30: many dema- 
gogues -breeds, iv. 174. 

Demaratus, ii. 331. 

Demarch, iii. 1343 iv. §52. 

Deme, iv. 266 sq., 398, 525. 

Demeter, iii. 358, 412, 492: Calli- 
geneia, ili. 472. 

Demetrius Chalcondylas, see Chal- 
condylas. 

Demetrius of Phalerum, i. 194 
note, 279 note, 324 note; iv. 140, 


399- 

Demetrius Poliorcetes, i. 337 note; 
iii. 399. 

Democracy, i. 96, 99, I12 note, 
196 note, 212-225, 390, 391, 399, 
402, 415 $q., 417, 431 note, 432, 
434, 446, 470, 471, 486, 488 sq., 
492-§01, 503-513, 520 sq., 524, 
526-529, 533-541, 553, 565-569 ; 
Hi. 336, 365, 366, 392, 394; ili. 
PP. XXIX, MAKKIV, 147,153,177, 191, 
192, 196-199; iv. p.xiv andnate, 
and passim: Plata’s account of, 
in the Republic, i. 415 sq., 496: 
Isocrates on, see Isocrates : 
Polybius on, ii. p. xiii: A.’s use 
of the word 8npoxparia, i. 215 
note: definition of, i. 247; iv. 
158 sqq., 408, 412: A.’s theory 
of, iv. pp. lv-lviti, 412, 495: he 
sometimes it on equality 
for all equal in free birth, some- 
times on equality for all, some- 
times on the supremacy of the 
poor, though it is said often to 
enfranchise half-alien and half- 
servile elements, so that it 
favours low birth and favavcia 
as much as poverty, iv. pp. lv- 
lviil, 222 8q., 412, 495, 498, 503 
sq.: described in 8 (6). 2 by an 
enumeration of ra Snported, iv. 
450, 493 sqq.: characteristics 
of, omitted in 8 (6). 2, iv. 495, 
498: freedom and equality con- 
nected with, iv. 176, 412, 494: 
pursues only one kind of equality, 
arithmetical equality, and loses 
sight of equality based on desert, 
iii. 245 ; iv. 291 (yet see iii. 305 ; 
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Democracy :— 
iv. 222 sq., 495): a too great 
contrast between the rearing, 
education, food, and dress of 
rich and poor undemocratic, iv. 
att is the supremacy of the 
will of the majority a mark of 
democracy? iv. 159, 176, 199, 
495 : A. sometimes describes it 
as a constitution in which the 
poor. are supreme whether they 
are in a majority or not, iv. 495 : 
a deviation-form of polity, iv. 
234: why thought by A. to be 
80, iv. 234: based on a mistake 
as to what is just, i. 247 sq. and 
note ; iti. 198 sq.; iv. 283, 495: 
not by nature, il. 1193 iv. 223: 
deviates least from the consti- 
tution of which it is a devia- 
tion-form, iv. 146: living as 
one pleases a characteristic of, 
iv. 496: aD dpepévn cal padaxy 
woluireia, iv. 496: aim of Greek 
democracy not simply the su- 
remacy of the poor, but the 
ull participation of all in all 
forms of political activity, iv. p. 
XXxix, 497 Sq. : rotation of office, 
iv. 242 8q., 498, 499: how far is 
its aim the gain of the ruling 
class? iv. pp. xxxiv, lvili, 546 
sq.: like oligarchy, a divided 
tyranny, iv. 146, 443: at vari- 
ance with tyranny because like 
it, iv. 439: measures common 
to tyranny and, iv. 423, 460 sq., 
§25 sq.: democracies institute 
the ostracism, iii. 244 sq., 498: 
regarded by some as especially 
a constitution for the common 
advantage, iii. 147 sq.: identi- 
fied with the rule of law, iii. 
280: the moderately well-to-do 
class shared in office in demo- 
cracies more than in oligarchies, 
iv. p. xlix, 218: Greek demo- 
cracy not virtual aristocracy, iv. 
567 sq.: under what circum- 
stances in place, i. 222, 501; 
lv. 223: 

place of, in the succession of 
constitutions in Greece, i. 503 
8q., ili. 287 sq.: beginnings of, 
in Greece, i. 503 sq., iv. pp. xliii- 
xlv, 234: tended to arise when 
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the wAnéos became numens 
and strong, iv. 521: early & 
mocracies like polities, i. 503 x.: 
iv. 234, 507: development of r 
Greece, iv. pp. xlv-xlvii: mr 
kinds than one of, some max 
moderate than others, i 494 &. 
548; iv. p. xxxvi: causes of th 
existence of more kinds thx 
one, i. 548 ; iv. p. xxxvi and note, 
171, 492 sq.: moderate de 
mocracy, i. 494-497, 508 s: 
and note, §21, §29, 548; iv. p 
XViii, 216 8q., 274, 354: extrem, 
1. OI, 417, 462, 472, 486, 491. 
494-497, 504-507, 513, 521, 52; 
544, 548; it. 208, 277, 357, 373: 
111.147, 167,179, 502; lv. p. 1 
8qq-, 165, 335, 484: tendency d 
extreme, to place the semi-sive 
and the semi-alien ona level wth 
the freeman and the citizen d 
pure descent, iv. pp. so0ux, xvi. 
liv sq., xi: not every democtay 
admitted half-breeds to citizen 
ship, tii. 178-181 ; iv. 174, 1% 
sq.: two kinds of, distinguishec 
by Plato, iv. p.xxxvi: A.’s class: 
fication of the kinds of, iti. 197: 
iv. pp. xxxvi-xl, 171, 507: bas: 
of the classification, iv. p. xar. 
sq.: how far obtained from: 
study of the constitutional é& 
velopment of Athens, iv. p.= 
8q.: contrast of democracies 1 
which law is supreme and thos 
in which it is not, ill. 212: (1 
the first, or first two kinds, o 
iii. 196; iv. pp. xxxvii sq. aud 
note, xli sq., 180, 185 sqq- 24/. 
352, 492, 499, 507, 511 Sq. 535 
539: how far this kind is realy 
a democracy, iv. p. xxxvill, 175: 
States in which agricultwd 
democracies existed, 1v. 50: 
the first kind of, in the Eighth 
(old Sixth) Book, iv. p. xm! 
note, 175: the oldest kind the 
best, iv. 233, 507 : the best kind, 
iv. 215 : democracy coexistit; 
with aristocracy, i. 536 and note; 
iv. 248, 396: under what or 
cumstances democracy 1s at's 
best and worst, iv. p. xx 4. 
remarks on A.’s view, lv. Pp. 3 
sq.: A.’s scheme of a 
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Democracy :— 
balance between rich and poor 


342-344, 365: tl 
change, iv. p. xIvill, 335, 365: 


242, 248-250, 408, 411, 439, 
460 sq., 520-539: date of its 
first introduction in Greece, iv. 
188; causes of its rise, iv. p. 
xlvii_ sq., 178, 223, 342-344: 
apparently often introduced in 
Greek States, iv. p. li; indul- 
gence of women, children, and 
slaves in, iv. 460 sq., 525 sq.: 
A. regards extreme democracy 
in Greece as the source of some 
evils which do not result from 
it in modern States, iv. p. xl: his 
suggestions for its improvement, 
i. 513; iv. pp. xlix-hi, 248-250, 
527-537: he suggests the crea- 
tion in an ultimate democracy 
of a deliberative body recruited 
equally from the notables and 
the demos, i. £ ; iv. p. 1 sq. 
(see also Rich, a: the founders 
of an ultimate democracy should 
allow the number of the mass 
of the citizens only just to exceed 
that of the notables and the 
moderately well-to-do, iv. 521 : 
a too great excess of poor fatal 
to democracies, iv. 218, 302: 
the extreme poverty of the 
many detrimental to, iv. 533: 
the laws and customs beneficial 
to an ultimate democracy, iv. 
§21, §27: the laws of a, must 
not be made as democratic as 
possible, i. 538; iv. 406 sqq.: 
some ultimate democracies bet- 
ter than others, iv. p. li sq.: 
other kinds of democracy be- 
sides those included in A.’s 
classification, iv. pp. xli-xliti: 
virtual democracies, iv. p. lv, 
184: the democracy planned 
by Telecles of Miuletus, see 
Telecles : a democracy in which 


peasants and artisans are su- 
preme different from one in 
which peasants, artisans, and 
day-labourers are supreme, iv. 
492: 

organization of Greek de- 
mocracy :—the institutions to 
which the principle of democracy 
pant iv. 497-504: (1) the de- 
iberative, iv. p. lix sq., 237, 240- 
245,511,inextremedemocracies, 
i. 5 3; lv. 248 : general principle, 
all deliberate about all the 
specified subjects of delibera- 
tion, iv. 240: a small property- 
spec aa might be required 
or membership of the assembly, 
i. 508 note; iv. 202, 364: the 

wers of the assembly varied— 
it might be empowered only to 
deliberate, not to elect the 
magistrates, iv. 511 (cp. iii. 
220), or to deliberate only 
about legislation, all other mat- 
ters being made over to sections 
of the citizen-body or to a 
council of magistrates, all the 
citizens serving in succession 
on the sections and the council, 
or its powers might be wider, 
but some matters might be 
made over to magistrates, or 
its powers might extend to all 
subjects of deliberation, iv. 240- 
245: the assembly, or at any rate 
xupiat éxxAnoia, paid in extreme 
democracies, iv. 229, 497 sq., 
501 sq.: the power to punish 
with death or exile fell in de- 
mocracies not to a few men, 
but to the assembly or the di- 
casteries, iv. 206: (2) the magi- 
stracies—the admissibility of all 
to office democratic, iv. 396, or 
of all possessing a certain pro- 
perty-qualification, iv. 92, 186 
sq.: rotation of office, iv. 242 
sq.,498: democracies sometimes 
invested a single magistracy 
with great authority, 111. 291: 
life-long magistracies might 
exist in, iii, 290, but rarely 
except in early days, iv. 501, 
and often subjected to curtail- 
ment, iv. 497: magistracies of 
long tenure occur rather in 
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early democracies than in later, 
iv. p. lv, 254, 384, 497, 501: 

eat magistracies rare except 
in early times, iv. 262, 340: the 
magistracies usually specialized, 
multiplied, and diminished in 
power, iv. 374, 497, 498: mili- 
tary functions usually separated 
from civil, iv. 547: restrictions 
on the repeated tenure of most 
magistracies except those re- 
lating to war and a few others, 
iv. p. lv, 255, 259 sq., 376 sq., 
497, 500: on the cumulation of 
magistracies, iv. 384, 498: re- 
sponsibility of magistrates, iv. 
498 : boards of magistrates pre- 
ferred to single magistrates, iv. 
498: pay for holders of magi- 
stracies, iv.497,orsome of them, 
iv. 502: mode of appointing 
to magistracies, iv. pp. xiv, liil, 
lix, 240-245, 267 sq., 402 sq., 
497; 511 sq.: most filled by lot, 
iv. 497, 499 sq., but not all, 
Iv. 203, 244, 307, 499 8q.: 
offices not filled by fon ty: 499 
sq.: the demos did not claim 
a share in all offices, iv. 170, 
400: elective offices, how filled, 
iv. 267 sq., 498: election by the 
tribes, not the whole demos, 
recommended in a certain case, 
iv. 342-344: absence or small- 
ness of property-qualifications 
for office, iv. 203, 497: the rich 
and noble not made in Greek 
democracies ineligible for office, 
iv.498 sq.: the Boulé, see Boulé: 
(3) the dicasteries, iv. p. lx, 274, 
335, 497, 501:  dicasteries 
appointed wholly by election 
or partly by election, partly by 
lot in A.’s view not undemocra- 
tic, if elected out of all, iv. 274: 
paid, iv. 229, 497 sq., 502 (see 
also Pay): 

causes of change in demo- 
cracies, i. §28 sq.; iv. 276, 302, 
334-344, 355, 406 sq., 487, 531: 
oppression of the rich, see Rich, 
the: democracies often failed 
to appoint their best men to the 
chief offices, iv. p. xxx, 402 sq. : 
means of preserving, iv. 276, 
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278 sq., 396, 398 5q.: the kad 
of aducadon likely to 

a, see Education: shouk & 
mocracies with a view to th: 
own preservation thin the nez- 
bers of the rich and impovers 
them? iv. 276, 306: viewsaw 
the best way of preserving a 
expressed in the paper on tk 
Athenian Constitution wrongy 
ascribed to Xenophon cr 
trasted with those of A,, i. 5 
sqq.: the reason why demoazy 
is saferthan oligarchy different; 
given, iv. 218, 292, 371, $3: 
democracies apt to change i 
oligarchies and _ tyrannies, 1. 
281, 484, in A.’s day mm 
into oligarchies than im 
tyrannies, iv. 334, 339% 44: 
the prevalence of democay 
and oligarchy in Greece x 
counted for in different way; 
iv. 219, 291: democracy i 
Athens, i. 3, 504 sqq~ 53°-5#: 
HM. 3745 11. 147; Iv. pp. 0%, 
xliii, xlvi-lv, 218, 359 3) 
eh ane 509, 522-5 

: a os, iv. si 

Achaia, iv. 338: at Carthage 
oO e 


A.’s contribution to our knor- 
ledge of Greek democracy, I. 
pp. lii-lv: characteristics ¢ 
pointed out by othersbeforehm, 
iv. p. lili sq. : characteristics d 
pointed out first by him, iv.p.is 
Sq., 501 : some contrastsof Grec 
and modern democracy, |v. PP 
lviii-lxi : saying of Momms 
about democracy, Iv. 40. 

Democritus, i. 278, 306 note, 3% 
note, 381 note, 390, 550, 574;,? 
105, 107, 157, 176, 361, 379; » 
3 2 369, 388, 417, 475, 489; © 
2 


a ee 
Demos, the, iv. pp. xxxix, xiv, 
1sq., 155, 299, 301, 3275 345 35 
359, 374, 377, 39 44 51: 
usually divided by A. into fou 
or five classes, but sometiné 
into three, iv. 153, 518, 540: % 
elements of, in an order of ment, 
iv. §20, 544: included cas 
many members of which mi 
have been rich, iv. 33: ™ 
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Demos :— 

longer mainly rural in A.’s day, 
though rural in early days, iv. 
339, 341: an agricultural or 

toral demos, i. 265 note, 496; 
Iv. pp. xliti sq., liv, 396, 507-510: 
two ways in which it might 
cease to exist, iv. 513: ways of 
making the demos agricultural, 


iv. 513-517: a demos of owners | 


of land, whether cultivators or 
not, iv. p. xli: of small non- 
cultivating landowners, iv. 509 
of cultivators and artisans, iv. 
p- xli, 492: of artisans or day- 
abourers or adyopaint, i. 265 note, 
496: of trireme-oarsmen or fish- 
ermen, iv. p. xlii, 172: the poor- 
est kind of demos one composed 
of fishermen or day-labourers, 
iv. 172: a pauper demos, I. 265 
note; iv.533Sq.: atyrant demos 
surrounded by flatterers, iv. 179, 
461: the demos in early oligar- 
chies, iv. p. lxiii: the demos 
which set up the earliest ae 
cracies, iv. p. xlili, 396: 
demos in Greek States, iv. - 
Iviii sq.: in the Lacedaemonian 
State, 11. 276; iv. p. xliv, 508 sq. : 
at Athens, ii. 302, 361; ili. 215, 
362, 380; iv. 205, 327, 409, 537: 
at Carthage, ti. 361,371; 1v.172: 
at Rome, iv. 237 sq. 509: at 
Corinth, iv. 359 sq.: at Taren- 
tum, iv. 537: at Syracuse, iv. 
301, 319, 328: at Byzantium, iv. 
173, 519: when the numbers of 
the demos greatly exceed those 
of the yvapiuo, evil results 
follow, iv. 250: the growth of 
the demos in reputation or 
power may lead to constitutional 
change, iv. 327, 330: oraos did 
not arise to any considerable 
extent within, iv. 292: laws 
which deceive the demos, iv. 
225 sq.: light-armed and naval 
forces supplied by, iv. 541: 
tyrants and the demos, iv. 415: 
the demos often ill-used by 
tyrants and oligarchies, iv. 422 
sq.: employment of, in war in 
an oligarchy dangerous, i 1V. 372, 
540: how to content the demos 
in oligarchies, iv. 540 (see also 
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Oligarchy): enrichment of, ii. 
371; Iv. 535- 

Demosthenes, i. 209, 231, 23§ note, 
357 note, 473, 475, 494 note, 505, 
506, 525 note; ii. 265, 294, 329, 
338, 350, 369, 3825 ili. 133, 225, 
323, 326, 383, 433, 494, 499 ; Iv. 
p. li, 118, 156, 177, 182, 214, 
256, 271, 353, 361, 375, 380, 385, 
471, 500, 510: his classification 
of the subject-matter of laws, ii. 


300. 

Demosthenes, the Athenian gen- 
eral, iii. 202. 

Dercyllidas, i. 317 note; ti. 337 ; 
lil. 521 ; iv. 363. 

Derdas, iv. 428. 

Deviation-forms of constitution, 
see Constitution. 

Dexander, iv. 325. 

Diacrii, the Attic, iv. 514. 

Diagogé, i. 361, 366, 368 ; tii. p. 
XXXVill, 449, 518, 533, 545, 561 


Sq. 
Diagoras, iv. 362. 
Dialectic, ii. 398; ili. 505. 
Dialects, only two Greek, accord- 
ing to some, iv. 156. 
Dicaearchus, 1. 128 note, 264 and 
note, 549, 550} li. p. xiii, 90, 169, 
296, 310, 355 ; ili. 322, 384, 387; 
546, 591: his Tperodsriuxds, Ii. 
p-xiv; ili. 593: Pseudo-Dicaear- 
chus, ili. 404; iv. 341. 
Dicasteries, i. 382-384, 447, 503- 
hy 509 Sq., 517, 518; iv. 165, 
189, 206, 227-232, 237, 239, 242, 
2.44, 249, 250, 349, 491, 530, 566: 
differences between, iv. 468 sq. : 
plage kinds of dicastery, Iv. 
; the most important 
dicasteries, iv. 269, 273: dicas- 
teries composed of all the 
citizens not contemplated by 
A,, iv. 272; admissibility of all 
the citizens to the dicasteries 
not a great step in a democratic 
direction, ii. 374: various modes 
' of appointing, iv. 273, 274: 
payment of, see Pay:‘ shouting ’ 
dicasteries, ii. 305 : prohibition 
of communication between 
members of dicasteries, li. 305 : 
ways of arriving at a decision 
in, when the votes are equal, iv. 
§06 sq.: frequent meetings of, 
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Dicasteries :— 
an evil, iv. §31, §33: the dicas- 
teries sat many days in the year 
at Athens, iv. §31: expense of 
keeping them on foot, how 
defrayed at Athens, iv. 529: 
confiscation by, in democracies, 
iv. 335, 528: register of the 
decisions of, iv. §53-555: not 
keptin all Greek States, iv. 554: 
execution of sentences of, iv. 
556-560: dicasteries in aristo- 
cracy, polity, democracy, and 
oligarchy, see these headings. 

Dicasts (Jurors), ii. 305 sq. ; iv. 269, 
273-275, 353 8q-, 528: question 
whether they were magistrates, 
iii. 136; iv.255, 364: adjudicated 
on oath, iii. 274: had to decide 
matters on which the law was 
silent, iii, 300: oath of Athenian, 
i. 273 note; ili. 274, 294. 

Dictator, Roman, iii. 261, 268 


Ai iv. 207. 

Diels, ii. 376. 

Difference, numerical, an insuffi- 
cient basis for a distinction of 
species, ii. 98: difference be- 
tween virtue and vice, iv. 318. 

Dindorf, iii. 101, 302; iv. 117. 

Dio Chrysostom, i. 87 note, 140, 
142 sq., 187 note; ii. p. xviii, 
149, 157, 159, 218, 265, 310; it. 
142, 189 ; Iv. 302, etc. 

Diocles, 11. 377, 380. : 

Diocletian, 11i. 437; iv. 469. 

Diodorus of Aspendus, a Pytha- 
gorean, li. 296. 

Diodorus Siculus, i. 3§7 note ; ii. 
232, 245, 246, 294, 295, 319, 
333, 348, 351, 3555 lil. 181, 244, 
246, 249, 260, 281, 357, 384, 511; 
IV. 112, 299, 300, 303, 311, 314, 
336, 360, 430, 434, 435, 437, 
458, 480, 519, 522, etc. 

Diodotus, ti. 307 : another, iv. 462. 

Diogenes of Apollonia, iii. 475. 

Diogenes the Cynic, i. 140 and 
note, 301, 360 note, 365 note; 
li. 212, 253, 282 $ iii. 504, 520. 

Diogenes Laertius, ii. pp. xxxiv, 
XXXvii, 204, 205, 212, 220, 242, 
243, 249, 282, 379; iii. 152, 
243, 258; iv. 118, 467, etc. : life 
of A. by, ii. p. i: his catalogue 
of A.’s writings, ii. p. i sqq.: 
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its probable date and origin: 
p. ili sqq. : order in which its 
arran 
derived from the 

a library which had 


its copy of A.’s writings befor | 


Andronicus issued his editir, 
ii. p. vii: his catalogue of The- 

hrastus’ writings, iL pp. vi-i: 

is catalogues of the wntng 
of A. and Theophrastus my 
possibly come ultimately froz 
the Bios of Hermippus, or even 
from the Divagé of Callimachos, 
li. p. ix. 

Dion, i. 308, 377, 412 note, 4} 
note, §26, 546 note; iil. 132, 295: 
IV. 315, 355, 435 SG» 449 441. 
449; 464, 472, 477. 

Dionysia, the, iv. 532, 567. 


Dionysius the Elder, i. 532, $43. _ 


545; ii. 208; iti. 154, 163, 261. 
267, 303, 329, 336, 361, 3% 
407 ; Iv. pp. lxiv sq., Ixvi, 

216, 332, 339, 342, 355) 37 
374, 375, 387, 392, 402, 48 
425, 430 -» 440, 451, 4) 
459-462, 465-468, 470, 4jl. 
475-477: his improvements 2 
siege-warfare, iii. 407 : his tle, 
iv. 541: built some temples, '. 


470. 

Dionysius the Younger, i. 301, 56. 
532 note; iv. 216, 315, 374.4% 
430 $q., 435 Sq., 440-442, 4/4 
452, 460, 462, 464, 466, 4 
469, 472. , 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, i. 17 
and note, 193, 194 note, 31} 
note, 330 note, 331 note; Ii. 232, 
256, 3183 iii. 222, 261, 265, 2%, 
268, 276, etc. 

Dionysodorus, i. 107}; ill. 133- | 

Dionysus, i. 277, 365 note; & 
320; iil. 491 sq., 552, 555; 
470: of Pagasae, Iv. 470. 

Diophantus, iv. 532: another? 1 
294, 295. 

Diotima, ii. 152, 518. 

Discord, civil (orders), causes of 
i. 518 sqq.; iv. 272, 275-24, 
282, 284, 285, 290, 293, 295° 
301, 308-332, 357, 362, 365 % 
370, 371, 395: small causes6f 
524; iv. 318-327: frequent i 
small States, iv. 217, 324: the 





ii. p. Vi sq.: probably 
Catalogue d 
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Discord :— 
lot an antidote to, iv. 306: see 
also Constitution. 

Diseases, crisis in, iii. 281 sq.: 
fevers beginning gradually most 
dreaded, iv. 380. 

Dithyramb, ili. 570 sq. 

Dittenberger, i. p. ix; ii. p. xlvil, 
79) LLI-113, 141, 160, 232, 233, 
294, 300; ill, 141, 3813 iv. p. 
XXVi, 112, 238 sq., 243, 263, 284, 
348, 397, 398, 417, 428, 437, 524, 
539; 545; 548, 549 551, 553, 
560, 562, 565-567. 

Dittmeyer, i ii. 73, 84, 86; iil. 85. 

Dodona, ili. 412. 

Dods, Meg, iti. 195. 

Dog, the, tli. 366 sq., 522. 

Domingo, St., iil. 394. 

Domitian, iv. 460 sq. 

Dorian mode, the, see Mode: 
Dorians, iv. 313, 336, 419 sq.: 
their invasion of the Pelopon- 
nesus, iii. 271. 

Dorieus, ii. 363. 

Dorion, iii. §27. 

Dosiadas, ii. 257, 347, 353, 362. 

Dowries in Greek States, 1, 171 
sq. 174; ii. 283 sq.: in the 
Lacedaemonian State, 1. 177; 
ii, 326 sqq.: in Crete, ti. 328, 
345: register of gifts in dower, 
iv, §53: Plato on dowries, i. 
178; il. 314. 

Draco, ii. 371, 377, 384; iv. 393. 

Drawing, the study of, i. 355 sq. 
and note ; ili. 510, 518 sq- 

Drerus, i Iv. 409. 

Drilae, 111. 404. 

hee H., ili. 407-409; Iv. 542, 
543, 502. 

Deen. G., iii. 363. 

Drususg, iii. 335- 

Duebner, iii. 302. 

rear iv. 399, 457. 

Diirer, Albert, i. 102 note. 

Duffy, B., iv. 348, 499; 523, 537- 

Dumouriez, i Iv. 4 

Dunvegan Castle, i iii. 328. 

Duris, tii. 4473 iv. 435, 449. 

Dwelling-house, Greek, 1.179 note. 


Eaton, i. 321 note; ii. 263, 279; 
iii. 130, 206, 236, 254, 261, 298, 
323, 328, 342, 345, 348, 363, 368, 
372, 377s 378, 428, 430, 442, 447, 
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456, 481, 498, 510, 519s 536, 
539, 544; Iv. 159, I 190, 
207, 308, 322, 323, 334, 409, 
420, 422, 443, 478. 

Ecclesiasticus, i. 104; li. 224. 

Ecdemus, i. 551. 

Eclectus, iv. 434. 

Ecphantides, iii. 555. 

Education, like art, completes 
nature, iii. 498 : the wisest laws 
of little use unless supported by, 
i. §38; iii. 499; iv. 409 sq.: the 
best guarantee of concor in the 
State, i. 204, 205 sq. : the means 
of making the State one, il. 
255; iii. S01: effect of, in in- 
spiring high spirit, iv. 451: not 
loved by tyrants, Iv. 451 s 
importance of, shown by t 1 
career of Pythagoras, i. 378, 
and by the example of the 
Lacedaemonian State, i. 400: 
why attention should be paid to 
the education of youth, i. 352 
sqq.; iii. 499: must be con- 
ducive to the maintenance of 
the constitution, 1. 538: must 
vary with the constitution, iii. 

. xxxix: the kind of education 
favourable to the maintenance 
of a democracy or oligarchy, iv. 
410: 

education in the majority of 
Greek States, ili. p. xl sq., 161, 
489: in the Lacedaemonian 
State, 1. 349 note, 357 a4 al 
286, 342; iil. p. xli sq., 448, 454, 
488, 489, 498, 503-506, 511, 
519, 520, 523-525, 531: in 
Crete, ili. 443, 503: at Athens, 
iii, p. xl sq., 161, 497, 505, 519, 
526 sq. : ersian, itt. 161, 489: 
four branches of actual educa- 
tion, i. 355; ili. 504, 510: 
education of the sons of kings, 
i. 360 note; ill. 160: views of 
Socrates on education, ili. 508 
sq.: of the Cynics, iti. 509: of 
the Cynic Diogenes, itl. 504: 
of Isocrates, itt. 488, 504 sq., 
509, 547: of Polybius, tii. 504 : 
Plato's conception of education, 
lili. 432, 509: his scheme of 
education in the Republic, see 
Republic of Plato: in the Laws, 
see Laws of Plato: Plato on 
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Education :— 
small changes in education, iv. 
379 sq.: education according to 
Plato completed by festivals, 
ili, 208 sq. : 
the only scheme of education 
A. gives us is that designed for 
the best State, iii. p. xxxix: he 
tells us nothing as to the educa- 
tion of women and girls or of 
the non-citizen classes, iii. p. 
xl: importance of the education 
of women, i. 177; 11.225: three 
questions as to education, i. 
352 sq.3 iii, 498: education 
should be managed by the 
State, 1. 353; ili. 500 sq.: its 
aim and the subjects to be 
taught matters of dispute, i. 354; 
iil. §04 sq. : various classes of 
studies, 3. 354; iti. 504 8q., §27: 
liberal and illiberal modes of 
study, i. 354 sq.; iii. 508 sq., 
524, 558: A. on utilitarianism 
in education, ili. p. xli note: 
A.’s conception of education, 
lii. pp. xlii-xliv, 504: he favours 
an education productive at once 
of morality and philosophical 
aptitude, i. 206: education in 
the best State must produce 
men fitted first to be ruled and 
then to rule, or in other words 
good men, i. 344 Sq.: must 
develope the whole man, phy- 
sical, moral, and intellectual), but 
must adjust its development of 
the lower element in man to the 
ultimate development of that 
which is highest in him, the 
virtues moral and intellectual 
which are essential to a right 
use of leisure, i. 345 a must 
train the body first, then the 
appetites, then the reason, but 
train the body with a view to 
the appetites and the appetites 
with a view tothe reason, i. 348 
sqa:» 354 note; ill. p. xiii, 432: 
education commonly connected 
by A. with the production of 
moral virtue, iii. 529: intel- 
lectual virtue its ultimate end, 
lil. §29: 
A.’s scheme of education, i. 
369 sqq.; il. p. xlv sq., 519, 


526 sq.: contrasted with Lac- 
daemonian and Athenian ed: 
cation, iii. 519: the regulatc: 
of education in his view mveotre 
the regulation of marriage ar: 
infancy, i. 350 sqq-; mL p. ul: 
question up to what age A 
intends education to be ca 
tinued, i. 371 and note ; Hi. 443, 
497: he probably did not intend 
it to cease at the age of twenty- 
one, i. 371 and note; m 4%. 
603: children to be with slavesa: 
little as possible, i. 351 ; 112 438: 
no sadcyeyo at Sparta, t 35! 
note; iii. 488 : education as dis- 
tinguished from rearmg begas 
at seven years of age, 1. 3§2: 
iii. 478, 489, 497, 519 : educatis 
from seven to pu » L 352 
356 sqq. ; ili. 497, $19 Sq., 525: 

m puberty to twenty-one, - 
352, 358 sq. and notes ; Hil. 497, 
526 sq.: the education of the 
body, tli. p. xliv, of the appetites. 
iii. p. xliv sq., of the reasoa. 
iii. p. xlv: the direct educatioz 
of the reason not dealt with in 
the Politics, 1. 370; iii. p. xh, 
450: education by habituatioz, 
by reason, iii. pp. xitii sq., xiv. 
306, 431, 454, 455:  philo- 
sophical education, 1. 358 note; 
iv. 451: gymnastic, i. 349 note. 
355, 356-359, 370 8q-, 539; m 
pp.xli, xlv, 445, 496 $q., 503, 504 
508, 511, 519-527 ; iv. 373, 451: 
education in riding, i. 360 note: 
iii. 160 sq., 497: musical, iL 355 
and note, 359sqq+ 361—369, 539: 
lil. pp. xliv-xlvi, 496 sq., 503, 504, 
508, 519, 538-562; Iv. 451: 
should not practical and en- 
thusiastic, as well as j 
melodies be used m the educa 
tion of the young? lil. §47, 562: 
school-education, 1. 371 sqq.: 
ili, p. xl: use of poetry or 
dancing or prose recitation in 
education not discussed by A, 
i. 369: training in temperance, 
lil. 450. 


Egesta, ill. 434. 
Egypt, 1. 135 note, 271, 315 note, 


316 note, 317 note, 325, 382, 
574; i. 206, 298, 351, 355; 
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Egypt :— 
ii. 181, 201, 250, 273, 281, 302, 
327, 343, 359 353, 384, 387, 388, 
Sq-, 402; iv. 169, 304, 472: 
pyramid-building kings of, iv. 
457 : priests of, ii. 205 : phy- 
‘sicians in, iil. 281 sq.: handi- 
craftsmen im, iv. 169, 519: all 


children reared in, iii. 474: the | 


Egyptian race the most ancient, 
iii. 389: the Egyptians, i. 319 
note, 341 note; iil. 402, §93. 

Eileithyia, iii. 412, 472. 

Eira, iil. 392 ; iv. 369. 

Eisphora, li. 343 3 Hi. 231; 
467, §21, 530. 

Elateia, iv. 326. 

Flea, iil. 351, 387. 
Election as a mode of filling 
magistracies, see Magistracies. 
Elements, poi two according to 

some, iv. 156. 

Elephantiasis, iv. — 

Eleusis, iv. 317, 565. 

Eleven, the, iv. 556, 559. 

Elimeia, iv. 428, 430 sq. 

Elis, ii. 339; ii. 353-355, 361, 399, 
414 Sq.) 505 ; iv. 280, 287, 358, 

82, 429, 509, 515, 517- 

Ellis, Prof. Robinson, ii. 60 note ; 
iii. p. iv, 246, 398, 597-599. 

Elysian plain, the, iit. 451. 

E ocles, 1. 176; il. 322; iv. 
207, 297. 

Empire, the Athenian, i i. 505, 530; 
lil, 248; Iv. pp. xxix, xlvii, 305, 
378 sq.: the Roman, i. 73, 144, 
153, 1573 ii. pp. XVill, xx 5 ill. 
243, 283, 291 ; iv. 45%) 525, 545- 

End, the specific, i. 58 sqq.: 
actualization of the Porential, 
i. 59 sq.: ends sought to be 
attained by the various xotvwviai, 
lil. 97: things conjoined with 
pleasure regarded as ends, iil. 


iv. 389, 
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Engiand, i. 106 note, 234, 429; 
Iv. 184, 317, 331, 369, 399, 546: 
history of, 1. 535 mote, 561: 
kings of, iii. 283: cause of the 
decline of monarchy in, i. 543: 
Church of, i. 234, 561: Welsh 

. Marches of, ili. 393: Border of 
England and Scotland, ii. 172; 
lil. 393: New, iv. 222. 

English, iv. 309. 
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English ee ee 509. 

Envoys, iv. 256, 258, 499. 

Epagathus, iv. 472. 

Epaminondas, i. 142, 196 note, 
199 note, 308, 314 note, 357 
note, 360 note, 377, 380, 475 ; 
lil. 322, 337, 359, 362, 406, 427, 
505, 523, 548, 5533 iv. p. xxxii, 
221, 340, 542. 

Epeunacti, ii. 331. 

Ephesus, 1. 413 note ;_ il. 296 ; iil. 
Pt 252, 267, 277 ; iv. 349) 397, 


Ephialtes, i lv. 287. 

Ephorate, the Lacedaemonian, 
1. 451; 11. 275, 276, 333, 335) 353s 
356, 402, 405-407 ; ili. p. xxxix, 
219, 274, 299 ; Iv. p. Lxi, 366, 370, 
3795 380, 382, 356, 392, 447, §02, 
548: origin of, tii. 299 ; iv. 447: 
was the ephorate originally i insti- 
tuted with the view of weakening 
the power of the kings ? iv. 447: 
election of the ephors, ii. 336 ; 
iv. 205: their meals, ii. 336: 
their accountability, ii. 338: 
their power over other Lacedae- 
monian magistrates, ii. 328: 
they had power both to try cases 
and to exact the penalty, iv. 558 : 
two ephors accompanied the 
Lacedaemonian king on cam- 
paigns, li. 341: ephorship and 
senatorship greater offices than 
the kingship? iv. 205. 

Ephorus, i. p. vi, 309 note, 321 
note, 355 note, 406 note, 575 
notes; il. p. xx, 253, 269, 282, 
290, 312, 313, 318, 319, 322, 
328, 331, 340, 342, 344, 346-350, 
353-355, 358, 377-379, 382 ; iil. 
201, 349) 325, 352 440, 454, $12, 
521, §68 ; iv. 166, 198, 219, 280, 
295, 317, 367, 438: his strong 
interest in Crete, 11. 379: his 
value for spareness of living, 
ii. 269; ili. 352: his account of 
the causes of oraors, iv. 295. 

Epicharmus, ii. p. v; 111.151; iv. 389. 

Epicrates, iv. 535. 

Epictetus, ii. 126, 282. 

Epicureanism, 1. 156, 549, 550 9q. ; 
li, 213. 

Epicureans, ii. p. xiii note. 

Epicurus, 1. 27 and note, 153, 482, 


532 note, 550 sq.; ii. pp. xi 
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Epicurus :— 
note, xiv, 124, 128, 180, 249; iii. 
206, 469; iv. 468. 

Epidamnus, iil, 291, 357, 361; 
iv. p. xxiv, 160, 217, 287-2809, 
294, 326 sq., 417, 491. 

gg ctor gre i. 337 and note ; iv. p. 

XXXI, 341, 509. 

E pimenides, i ii. 112 $q. 354 8q. 

Epirots, the, i ili. 27 

Epirus, i. 155; iv. 447. 

Epistatés, iv. 254, 260, 385 sq. 

Epitadeus, ii. 326, 328. 

Equality, arithmetical and based 
on desert, iii. 245 ; iv. 282. 

Erasistratus, i. 30 note. 

Erastae, the, ascribed to Plato, i. 
365 note ; ii. p. xii; ili. 508. 

Eratosthenes, i. 352 note; ii. 159. 

Erdmann, i. 35 note, 49 note, we 

Eresus, i. 463; 111.294; iv. 325, 426. 

Eretria, iv. 154, 233, 263, 346, 362, 
§40, 541, 561. 

Erinnys, 1 iil. 214. 

Eristic,Astronomy, and Geometry, 
ili, 504 Sq. 

Eroticus, the, of Aristotle, ii. 380. 

Erythrae, i. 464; iv. pp. xx, xxiv, 
466. en 260, 346, 347, 349, 357; 

wat rat the, ascribed to Plato, ii. 
165, I 

Essen, von, iii. 123. 

Essenes, the, ti. 355. 

Essex, earl of, iv. 472. 

Eteocles, ili. 335, 336. 

Ethics, Eudemian, 1. 74 note; ii. p. 
X; lil. 309: Nicomachean, i. 1-3, 
41, 42, 68 sq., 86, 95 note, 133, 
150, 158, 180, 189, 242 note, 303 
note, 311.341, 353, 362note, 363, 
370 note, 464, 508, 522, 574, 575 
8q.; il. p.xiv and note, pp. xxx, 
Xxx, XXXV, XXXviii, 98, IOI, 132; 
iii. p. xlili sq., 423 5 iv. 247, etc. : 
close relation of the N. E. to 
the Politics, i. 1; ii. App. A: 
aggre from it to the Politics, 
i. 2: 6 of the 
inquiries of the Politics, how 
far followed i in the Politics, i. 2; 
li. p. xxxi, 226 ; iil. 129: a sequel 
needed to the N. E., why, il. 
385 sqq.: how far the Politics i 18 
an appropriate sequel to it and 
in accord with it, il. 387-400: 
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passages in the Politics in which 

’ reference ap to be made to 
the N. E., 1. 575 sae ih 233 ; 
iii. 199, 226, 423, 428, 571; 
iv. 210; why A. in the Politics 
sometimes has recourse to the 
dfwrepixol Adyot rather than to 
the N. E., iii. 309: the doctrine 
of the mean in the N. E. and 
the Politics, ii. 388, 392 : friend- 
ship in theN. E., see Friendship : 
question of the attainability of 
happiness in the N. E. and the 
Politics, ii. 400 sq. 

Ethiopians, the, i. 259) 275 pink 
322 ; ili. 228, 265; Iv. 159, 206 


207. 
Etruria, iii. 204. 
Etruscans, the, iii. 202 sq., 329. 
Euboea, ili. 267 ; iv. 307. 
Euboea, the Sicilian, iv. 422. 
Eubulides, i. 235 note. 


pare ees li. 193, 208, 307 ; iv. 259, 
§28, 532. 

Eubulus the Bithynian, ii. 292. 

Eubulus the comic poet, iii. 351 5 
iv. 462. 

Eucken, i. p. ix, 59 note, 61, 284 
note; ii. 3, 125, 137, “ 172, 
221,227, 231,251, 256, 263, 274 ; 
iii, IOI, 108, 124, 180, 184, 189, 
207, 210, 222, 290, 342, 355, 386, 
410, 432, 438, 457, 501, 529, 549, 
598; iv. 114, 115, 143, 163, 187, 
216, 247, 338, 350, 445, 463, 
473» 474, 512, §25, 533. 

Eucleides, archonship of, i. 227 ; 
iv. p. xli. 

Eudemus, ii. p. x. 

Eudicus, iv. 361. 

Eudoxus, ii. 297, 350. 

Eunuchs, married, iv. 429. 

Eupatridae, iii. 166; iv. p. xxiv, 
341, 349. ; 

Euphron, i. §45, 547 note ; iv. 339, 
423, 425. 

Eupolis, 1 lil. 380, 429. 

Euripides, i. 16, 22, 25, 101, 175, 
270 note, 276,. 307, 354 note, 357 
note, 464; ii. 241, 263, 282, 310, 
318, 324, 358; ili. 124, 145, 150, 
158, 161, 162, 181, 213, 255, 
228, 310, 335, 367, 369, 432, 
450, 460, 500, 511,528; iv.p. lin, 
200, 215, 339; 371, 379, 405, 43°, 
433) 475, 565, etc.; remembers 
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Euripides :— 
the proverb ov cxodr sovdcis, 
ili. 450. 

Euripus, iv. 172. 

Europe, iii. 365; iv. 280, 353: 
meaning of the word, 1. 318 
note ; iit. 364: barbarous races 
of, i. '318 sq., 319 note, 321, 333; 
iil. 326, 364: mediaeval, i. 391 
note ; iil. 343: modern, 1. 502 
note, 530, 560; iv. 484. 

Eurytion, iv. 111. 

Euthydemus, i. 107. 

Euthynus, iii. 223 ; iv. 245, 563. 

Euxine Sea, i. 101, 125; iti. 328, 
394, 404, $22 ; iv.280, 297, 3138q. 

Evagoras of Cyprus, i 277 note; 
lv. 425, 428, 429. 

aie: as the Lacedaemonian, iv. 
42 

Evans, Mr. A. J., lil. 329; iv. 173. 

Evils, two, iv. 414. 

Excess, pursuit of, li. 289. 

Exchange, i. 129 Sq. ; ii. 181 sqq. 

Exiles, oljgarthies ruled by re- 
turned, tv. pp. xx, xxv, xxix. 

j 


Fabius Benevolentius, i iv. 118, 

Fabius Maximus, iv. 364. 

Father and child, relation of, in 
Greek and barbarian States, 
1.170: in Greek States, i. 174 
sq.: at Athens, i. 175 note: A. 
on, i, 190 8q., 192; ii. 210 8q., 
214, 221: re ation of father and 
child when the father has mar- 
ried late in life (1. 184 and note ; 
lit. 459 oa): or very young, iii. 
460, 462-465: power of the 
father to disinherit his children, 
i. 175 note; iv. 401: caprice of 
fathers in relation to their sons’ 
education, i. 353 note. 

Favonius, ili. 439, 509. 

Fear a preservative of constitu- 
tions, tv. 386 sq. : fear and pity, 
lil, 565: timidity and intelli- 
gence, i. 319 note ; ili. 364. 

Fellow-travellers in 
Greece, li. 247. 

Ferdinand II, the emperor, iv. 473- 

Festivals, i. 251 and note, 453; iii. 
208 sq., 527, 550, 557, 558; 
Iv. 452 sq 

Feudal mode of regulating mili- 
tary service, ii. 330. 


ancient | 
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Fish-preserves in ancient Greece, 
ii. 201, 

Fishermen, i. 97 ; iv. 165, 171. 

Five Thousand, the, at Athens, i. 
470; iv. 241. 

F lorence, lil. 4393 iv. 214, 307, 
323 Sq., 387, 389, 424, 499, 503, 
537, 558. 

F lute-playing, | ill, 548, §54: 
xuynoes in, iii. 558: question of 
its use in education, 1. 365 and 
note; ili. 551° 358; 562, 569- 73: 
the art of, little respecte 
Greece, iii. 229, 556. 

Food, true source of, i. 128; ii. 194, 
195: scantiness of, its ‘advan- 
tages, ii, 354 8q.; iii. 600: 
thought by the Egyptians to be 
the cause of all maladies, iii. 
402 : pure and impure, ili, 220 sq. 

Forbes, Mr. W. H., iii. 297. 

Force, connected with that which 
is contrary to nature and that 
which is unjust, ii. 134: force 
and persuasion connected with 
despotic rule, tii. 330; iv. 332: 
force or deceit or both resorted 
to by persons seeking to change 
constitutions, iv. 332 sq.: to 
win by force less odious than to 
win by deceit, iv. 333. 

Fortune the source of wealth, 
i. 198 and note; lil, 312, 317: 
its aid necessary ‘for the realiza- 
tion of the best State, i 1. 342 Sq., 
491, 549, 555; iii. 341: failure to 
attain happiness may be due to 
a defect either of nature or of 
aera lil. i. 423 : see also Spon- 

an dork Ss. 

cee e, at Athens, iv. 272. 

Four Hundred, the, at Athens, i. 
398, 470, 472; iv. 220, 241, 260, 

Fox, C. J., i. 190 note. 

France, i. 106 note, 266, §61 3 iii. 
446; iv. 177, 309, 331, 399, 
406, 421, 453, 523: fall of 
ancien régime in, i. 541 ; iv. 33], 
523 (see also Revolution) : sub- 
stitution of departments for 
provinces in, iv. 523. 

Francotte, Prof., iv. 192 $q., 234. 

Frazer, Mr. J. G. ill, 602 sq.; 
iv. 323, 448, 458, 533. 

Frederick II, the emperor, iii. 
461 ; iv. 324. 
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Frederick the Great, 1. 283. 

Freedom, definition of, 1. 112, 246 ; 
H. 140; iv. 176, 411 sq. :alterna- 
tion of ruling and being ruled 
asign of, iv. 225, 494 sq.: the 
nature of, according to of 
Onperexol, iv. 494 sq.: A. does 
not mention in connexion with 
freedom either free expression 
of opinion or publicity of govern- 
ment, iv. 495: freedom and 
equality connected with de- 
mocracy, Iv. 176, 412, 494. 


Freeman, Mr. E. A., i. 469 note, | 


476 note, 477 note, 5 §1 note, 552; 
uf 154, 403, 412; iv. p.lxvii, 161, 
son 313, 328, 330, 409, 418, 441, 


486. 
Friedlander, C., i. 34 note, 35, 105 
note. 
Friedlander, L., i. 202 note; iv. 


46. 

Friend of the king, iii. 302. 

Friendship excludes flattery, iv. 
462: friendship 1 in the Nicoma- 
chean Ethics, 11. 392 sq.: inter- 
course with friends chosen for 
their worth a right use of leisure, 
lil. 442 : close friendship between 
individuals not loved by tyrants, 
iv. 452. 

Fritzsche, iv. 253. 

Frohberger, iii. 135. 

Frontinus, iv. 551 sq. 


Galen, ii. pp. ii, xxxvii; iii. 481, 
482. : 

Gambreiun, iv. 567. 

Gamelion, 1. 187 note. 

Gamorl, tv. 301, 319. 

Gardiner, Mr. S. R., ili. 359; iv. 


421, 473. . 

Gardner, Prof. P., iv. 361, 524, 
565. 

Gardthausen, i. p.1; iv. 124. 

Garve, iv. 376. 

Gates of the city, ili. 409 ; iv. 351, 
361, 560 sq. 

Gaugamela, iv. 439. 

Gauls, i. 476: the dying Gaul, i. 
319 note. 

Geiser, iv. 298, 546. 

Gelon, ii. 294 ; iii. 260, 412 ; iv. pp. 
xlv, Ixv, lxix, 301, 319, 422, 440, 
441, 465, 475, 480, 485, 486: 
his son, iv. 440, 441, 480. 
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Gelon, son of Hiero II of Syn- 
CUSE, ill. 335. 

Geneva, i. 377 note, 559, 560. 

Genoa, il. 358 ; Iv. 473, 523 

Gens, i. 196 3q., 335 3_1V. pp-xxvi, 
xxxiii, 331 : oligarchies ruled by 
a single, or by more gentes than 
one, iv. p. xxiv. 

Geometry, Astronomy, and Enstx 
Argument, ili. 504 sq. 

Gephyraei, the, iv. 524. 

Gergini, iv. 455. 

Gergithes, i. 531 note. 

Germans, ii. 319; i. 364: %. 

of Machiavell”s 


309, 395 S$q.: 
time, ili. 357. 
Gerusia, see Senate. 


Geryon, i. 256 note; 111. 214. 

Ghibellines, iv. 307, 324. 

Gibbon, 1. 199note ; 11. 186; i 15i 
(cp. 601), 374, 437 $ iv. 469. 47 

Gilbert, i. 499 note; 11.258, 325, 335 
352, 355, 419; Mil. 132, 133,18 
139, 141, 144, 179, 204, 220, 223. 
224, 244, 256, 259, 267, 274 
291, 292, 358, 360, 394, 4cz, 
419, 447, 490, 497, 498, 555: 
Iv. passim. 

Giphanius, passim. 

Glaucia, iv. 218. 

Glaucon, i. 27, 389, 399 ii. 134 

Glaucus the Rhegian, ti. 379. 

God, i. 58, 60, 286note (cp. iii. 591! 
305, 438 sq., 532 note: sour 
and nature of the ha a of. 
Iii. 316, 442: God. and the 
universe, lil. 339 Sq. 344-_ 

Gods, the, i. 438, 449; in. 243. 
254, 434, 442; iv. 565, 566, etc: 
conceived as resembling men 12 
form and in mode of life, t. 
118; iil. 595: the whe 
preside over childbirth, iii. 47:2: 
the Olympian, ili. 424, 49: 
matters connected with the 
gods grouped with matters 
connected with war, iv. 566. 

Goethe, i. 256. 

Géttling, 1. 499 note, 579 ; ii. p.x 
note, 99, 112, 191, 262, 323, 356; 
ill, 98, 117, 124, 128, 292, 395. 
465, 481, 517, 548, 573 ; iv. 88, 
113, 125, 132, 134, 288, 346. 

Gomperz, Prof., i. 475 note ; ii. p. 
xv1 sq.; iii. 108, 308. 

Gonzaga, iv. 426, 435. 
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Good, the, i. §11, 523: the seem- 
ing, as the aim in action, ii. 97. 

Goods, classification of, i. 299 and 
note : division into goods bodily, 
external, and of the soul, i. 299 
and note ; til. 309 sqq. ; iv. 318 : 
other divisions, lil, 310: ex- 
ternal, the gift of fortune, iii. 
312; iv. 211 (see also Fortune): 
falsely thought to be the cause 
of happiness, iti. 428, and to be 
the greatest of goods, ili. 452: 
bodily, iii, 314; iv. 211: ab- 
solute and conditional, iii. 424 
sq. : men should choose goods, 
not evils, iii. 427. 

Goodwin, Prof. W. W., il. 86, 270 ; 
lil. 134, 307, 547; IV. 393) 447: 
Gorgias, i. 25, 140, 201, 229 and 
note, 239, 419 note, 482 sq.; ii. 
214, 220; iii. 142-144, 322, 324, 
333, 334: the later, i. 301 note. 

Gorgias, the, of Plato, ii. 397. 

Gorgo, ii. 321. 

Gorgus, iv. 329, 479. 

Gortyna in Arcadia, iil. 482. 

Gortyna in Crete, i. 326 note, 
337 note; ii. 347; Iv. 260, 554; 
laws of, 1. 352 note; ii. 259, 301, 
309, 328, 336, 345, 346, 349, 
354, ae ; lil. 325; iv. 260 sq., 
554, 556. 

Gracchus, C., iil. 
354, 543- 

Gracchus, Tib., iv. §16, 535- 

Granicus, iv. p. Xxix. 

Grant, Sir A., i. 19 note. 

Greece, passim: Homeric, ii. 309: 
modern, iv. 518. 

Greeks, the, i. 50, 106, 126 note, 
199 note, 202, 209 sq., 230, 269, 
319-322, 335, 448 note, 450, 526, 
530, 546, 53° 559, 561 ; ii. 260; 
lil. 329, 365, 407; iv. 200, 515: 
the contrast drawn between 
Greek and barbarian by the 
Greeks detrimental to Greece, i. 
476 note (cp.i.430 note): whoare 
meant by the ‘ancient Greeks’ 
in A.’s use of the term, ili. 267 ; 
iv. 234: customs of the early 
Greeks regarded by Thucydides 
and A. as similar to those of 
the barbarians of their own 
day, 11. 11§ : some Greek races 
strong only in @vyés, others 
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537; iv. 218, 
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only in ddvoa, iii. 366: the 
Greeks regarded by A. as the 
race best fitted to rule, i. 475 
sq., and as able to rule all 
others if brought under one 
constitution, i. 320; iii. 366: 
he advised Alexander to rule 
the Greeks like a leader and 
the barbarians like a master, 
i. 279, 474; iil. 266, 331: their 
conception of freedom, iv. 495 : 

they hardly felt themselves to 
be citizens if excluded from ju- 
dicial functions, iii. 135, or from 
office, iii. 182 : connected leisure 
with ¢Aev8epia and culture, iii. 
442: bitter to Greeks to be 
ruled by men inferior to them- 
selves, iv. 512: the Greeks and 
kingship, ili. 257: effect of the 
repulse of Xerxes on the Greeks 
of Greece Proper, ili. 554: their 
appreciation of physical ex- 
cellence and beauty, ii. 149: 

vigilant observers of personal 
trifles, ii. 297: found the main 
charm of life rather in friend- 
ship than in the household 
relations, i. 335: more open- 
handed than the Romans of the 
Republic, i. 202: choice of sites 
by Greek founders of cities, 
iii, 396: the Greeks surprised 
that all children were reared in 
Egypt, iii. 474: the milk used 
by them mostly goats’ milk, iii. 
479: sometimes gave wine to 
infants, ii. 480: regarded cook- 
ery as work for slaves, iil. 531 : 
Greek writers often appeal to 
the authority of antiquity, iii. 
383: seldom recognize the 
value to the State of a vigorous 
peasant class, iv. 508 : interested 

- In Inquiries respecting evpnpyara, 
ii. 382. 

Green, J. R., i. 228 note; ii. 114; 
lil. 405. 

Greffe, iv. 555. 

Gregory of Nazianzus, iv. 292. 

Grief thought to compress the 
mind, tii. 542 sq. 

Grote, i. 45 note, 46, 47, 84 note, 
235 note, 319 note, 440, 465, 
466 note, 475, 545 note, 546 note; 
il, 102, 267, 276, 282, 285, 333, 
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Grote :— 
371; ili. 131, 188, 213, 244, 249, 
por» 392, 491, 602; iv.-pp. xxxii, 
n note, 179, 308, 314, 315, 
326, 328, 331, 353, 355, 359 
Sq., 363, 369, 374, 37514 428-430, 


432, 433, 455, 500, 516. 
Grotius, 111. 252. 


athe ili, 524. 
Gryllus (Herondas), iii. 526. 

Guelfs, iv. 324. 

Gustavus Adolphus, iv. 473. 

Gyges, iv. 162. 

Gylippus, iv. 328, 542. 

Gymnasium, 1. 336 sq., 338 sq. 
and note ; tii. 414-416; iv. 452: 
brought by Plato and A. within 
the city, 1. 338 and note; iii. 
414, 415 Sq.: gymnasium of the 
elder separated from that of the 
younger men, i. 338 sq. ; iii. 414, 
416, 602. 

Gymnastic, see Education: gym- 
nastic trainer, lil. 497; iv. 136. 

Gytheiun, iii. 361. 


Habituation, iii. 431, 432, 482 sq. : 
training by, see Education. 

Hadrian, iv. 458, 476. 

Hagnus, an Attic deme, iii. 207. 

Hair, long, il. 296: expensive 
adornment of, ibid. 

Half-breeds, iv. 174, 299. 

Halimus, tii. 349. 

Hallam, H., i. 314; iil. 283. 

pat iv. 358 

ampke, iil. 253. 

Ham oe li. 137 sq.: right and 
left, ili. 383. 

Handicraftsmen, see Artisans, 

Hannibal, ii. 406. 

Hanno, il. 362 ; iv. 299, 370 sq. 

Happiness, i. 116, 119, 125, 199, 
296 and note, 304 sq., 341 Sqq., 

452 note, 487, 557, 575 8q.: see 

also evdatpovia in Greek Index. 

Harmodius, iii. 451; iv. 427, 479. 

Harmonies, 1. 364, 366, 367, 369 
and note; ili. 541 sq., 544, §59- 
561: see also Mode. 

Harmosts, i. 260. 

eis triangular, septangular, iii. 


55 
Harpalus, i. 465 note, 473. 
Harpocration, il. 329. 357: iii. 193. 


Harp-playing, ili. 510, 548, 557. 


Harrington, iv. 514. 
Haussoullier, 1. 318 note ; iit 3.) 
349, 357, 419; iv. 229, 553. 
Head, Mr. B. V., ii. 185; iv. i, 

313, 315, 361, 465, 470. 

Health, iii. 397, 401 sq, 471, ¢ 
sq. : should accompany wisdos, 
lil. 310. 

Hearth of the State, common, £ 
382; iv. 565 sq.: connexion ¢ 
kings, archons, and prytam: 
with the, iv. 566. 

Hebrytelmis, iv. 437. 

Hecataeus, tii. 146, 200, 329, 5 

Hector, iii. 247, 262, 263. 

Hegel, i. 121. 

Hegemony, a ‘lame’, it. 361. 

Hegias, ii. 331. | 

Heinsius, ii. 235; iii. 184, 18553. 
134, 346, 490, 555. 

Heinze, til. 317. 

Heiresses, see Orphan heiress. 

Heitland, Mr. W. E,, it. 154. 

Heitz, i. 301 note, 459 me ih 
1, V, Vil notes ; ill. 526. 

Helen, i. 148; ii. 239; iii. 216, $5. 

Heliaea, tii. 223 ; iv. 

Helicon, a mathematician, i. 


483. 

Helicon of Carystus, iii. 175 

Helladius, iv. 271. 

Hellanicus, iii. 548; iv. 435. 

Hellanocrates, iv. 430, 431. 

Hellespont, iv. 172, 353- 

Helotage, the, ii. 313, 315. 

Helots, 1. 384, 401, 424; it 261, 
326; iti, 362, 393, 394; Iv. p 
367 sq. 

Heniochi, iii. 522. 

Henkel, i. p. ix, 141 note, 256 20 
277 and notes, 283, 339 00% 
396; ii. 225, 242, 282, 283; 5 

192. 

Hephaestion, iii. 301. 

Hephaestus, ii. 138, 207. 

Heracleia in Italy, iv. 427. 

Heracleia, the pig 1, 318, ; 
§103 ili. 140, 267, 362 Sq. 33 
394, 553; iv. pp. xly, li, bx, 1 
210, 294, 313, 314, 321, 39% 
347-349, 354, 363; 421, 425) 
448, 449, 467, 468, aie 


477+, 523 531; 551: 
ynian serfs, il. 316; iil, 394 
Heracleia, the Trachiniat, i 14; 


iv. 337. 
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Heracleidae, 111. 273; iv. 419: at 
Sparta, ii. 340, 363 ; ; iv. 287. 

Heracleides of Aenus, iv. 432. 

Heracleides of Syracuse, ili. 295 ; 
iv. 432. 

Heracleides Ponticus, i. 199 note, 
225 note, 531 notes; i. 285, 325, 
329, 3555 ili. 543, 544; iv. 204, 
362, 432, 485. 

Heracleodorus, 1 Iv. 308. 

Heracles, i. 276, 278, 465; iii. 271, 
§22; iv. 314. 

Heraclitus, 1. 91, 92 note, 263 
note, 413 note ; li. 143, 153, 233; 
lil. 151, 152, 158, 213, 217, 252, 
270, 367, 368; iv. 156, 474, 
485, 510. 

Heraea, iv. 280, 306. 

Heraeum, } iv. 457. 

Heralds, iv. 255 sq., 553. 

Herdsmen, iv. 153, 165, 508, 517 


sq- 

Hermae, iii. 491. 

Hermaeus, ii. 185. 

Hermann, C. F., i. p. ix, 1oo note, 
102 note, 142 note, 154, 175 
note, 187 note, 227 notes, 228 
note, 273 note, 333 note, 337 
note, 338 note, 352 note, 383 
note; 11. 90, 91, 149, 152, 202, 
232, 254, 284, 285, 294-297, 299, 
301, 305, 327-329, 381, 382, 384, 
419; ii. 153, 204, 275, 331, 472, 
491 8q. 5 IV. 154, 303, 399, 528- 
53°, a 543, 554, 559, 562, 
565, 567, 568. 

Hermias, i. 463-466 and notes, 
4755 il. 2925 iv. 449. 

Hermione, 1 ili. 400. 

Hermippus of Smyrna, ii. pp. iii 
and note, viii and note; 11. 297, 
328, 382. 

Hermocrates, ill. 249 ; iv. 330. 

Hermodorus, 1, 413 note; ili, 252. 

Hermotimus, iil. 146. 

Herodes, tii. 461. 

Herodotus, i. 22, 85, 128 note, 
211 note, 259, 384; li. 169, 231, 
239, 242, 257, 301, 316, 328, 
331, 344, 348, 351, 357, 359» 363, 
3715 ill. 150, 151, 247, 259, 329, 
384, 387, 489, 599; iv. pp. lii sq., 
Ixv, xvii, 112, 159, 280, 304, 
313, 331, 339, 350, 357, 422, 
435) 447, 457, 459, 478, 479, 
485. 523, 525: corrected by 
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Xenophon, iii. 301 : 
Aristotle : 
350. 

Heroes, the, iil. 271 sq. 

Heroes, worship of, ill. 420, 434. 

Herondas, iti. 133, 201, 341, 493, 
526, 599; Iv. 172, 228, 400. 

Herschel, Sir John, iii. 476. 

Herschel, Sir William, iti. 476. 

Hertlein, iti. 99. 

Hesiod, i, 107 note, 184 note, 352 ; 
ii. 112, 134, 169, 240, 310, 320, 
3543 Ml. 214), 261, 331, 350, 
451, 469, 531; iv. 120, 197, 380, 
423, 439, 514. 

Hestia, 1. 179; ili. 4115 iv. 409. 

Hestiaea, iv. 307, 308, 320, 322 
sq., 388. 

Hexameter, 1. 320. 

ae i. p. Vii 8q. ; 


A. and, see 
Thucydides and, iv. 


iii, 85, 87, 
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Hicks, Mr. R. D., i. p. viil. | 

Hicks, Rev. E. L., iit. go, 203, 260, 
286, 292, 337, 3433 iv. 124, 130, 
243, 260, 269, 272, 308, 317, 333 
362, 507, 546, 552, 558. 

Hiero I of Syracuse, i. 544; iil. 
301, 334; iv. 440 Sq. 442, 455, 
465, 471, 475, 480. 

Hiero II of Syracuse, iti. 335. 

Hieronymus of Rhodes, ii. p. xii, 
74, 198, 205. 

Hilaire, St., il. 115, 2755 iv. 105. 

Hildenbrand, lil. 177 3 Iv. 244. 

Himera, 11. 294; iv. 392, 418. 

Hinze, C., tii. 591, 593, 595- 

Hipparchus, i Iv. 427, 452, 476. 

Hipparinus, iv. 355: another, iv. 
427. 

Hippias, iv. 468. 

Hippias of Elis, i. 25, 26 note, 29, 
71, 381, 389, 392; ll. 134, 296; 
lil. 162, 505, 526; iv. 297. 

Hippobotae, iv. 154, 329. 

Hippocrates, iii. 278, 281 sq., 363, 
365, 396-398, 400, 430, 475, 480, 
483, 503, 521, 526, 532, 595) 599, 

; iv. 189, 280, 329, 558. 

Hippodamus of Miletus, i. 86, 

102, 113, 206, 380 sqq., 418, 

451; ll. 282, 293, 295-304, 306, 
307, 313; ill. 220, 391, 404, 5995 
iv. 241, 269: specially careful of 
aliens and orphans, ii. 301: 
spurious fragments of, ii. p. xix 
note. 
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Hippys of Rhegium, iii. 389. 

Hirsch, T., iv. 124. 

Hobbes, i. "36, 41, 105, 286 note ; 
iii. §91, 601. 

Hodgson, Mr. S. H., i. 81 note. 

Hoeck, ii. 295, 359. 

Hoggan, Dr. F. E., iv. 302. 

Holden, Rev. Dr. H. A., ii. 193, 207, 
211, 238, 243, 267, 272, 371; lii. 
142, 210, 276, 326, 397; iv. 89, 
167, 199. 

Holland, iii. 290. 

Holm, Adolf, ii. 129, 130; iti. 404, 
415, 526. 

Homer, i. 36 note, 54, 99, 192, 
319 note, 350 note, 434 note, 
448 note; il. 114, 116 Sq., 212, 
213, 287, 349; lil. 162, 175, 177, 
182, 189, 331, 424, 451, 516, 
522, $41; iv. p. xi: quotations 
from, by ‘A. which differ from 

our text, ili. 263 sq.: Homeric 
papyri, ili. 264: Homeric hymn 
to Apollo, i ili. 264. 

Homicide, Attic law of, ii. 241 ; 
iv. 271: courts dealing with, iv. 
271. 

Homoei, iv. 367 sq., 384. 

Honey, use of, in ancient times, ii. 
200: sometimes given to infants 
in Greece, tii. 480. 

Hoplites, i. 100, 471 and note, 503, 
§08; 11.278; ill. 3435 iv. p. xlili, 
152, 233, 508, 513, 542: were 
there poor men in the hoplite 
class ? iv. 201: plains were suit- 
able to hoplites, iv. 541: hoplites 
and light-armed combined, iv. 
542. 

Horace, ii. 240. 

Horses, rearers of, iv. 153, 541: 
oligarchies ruled by rearers of, 
Iv. p. xxiv, 153 Sq. 

Hortensius, ii. 242. 

Household, origin of the, i. 29: 
exists by nature, ibid. : its end, 
i. 181: said to be brought into 
being for the sake of reproduc- 
tion and self-preservation, but 
elsewhere for the satisfaction of 
daily needs, ii. 112: not formed 
for pleasure, but an ethical unity, 
ii, 124: an exclusively human 
institution, i. 30; ii. 125: the 
monogamic, 1. 75, 183: its com- 
ponent parts, i. 181 sq. ; ii. 13% 
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-> Hii. 189: its 

rate said to be man and wx 
li. 317: relation of property:. 
the household, i1. 135: unde 
monarchical rule, why, iL :4 
Sq. : head of, i. E Sqq-, 197 &, 
287 : li. 1933 iv. 257: 
reference made in A.’s ar: 
ment against Plato’s comme- 
ism to the fact that the hoc 
hold exists by nature, L 16; 
sketch of the Greek housebod 
as Plato and A. found it, L 15: 
sqq. : the Lacedaemonian hoa. 
hold, i. 177: the household 
barbarian communities, i. 16: 
sq.: Plato and the houseboid 
178 sqq.: A. on, i. 181 sqe- 
contrast of A.’s ideal househa. 
with the average Athen= 
household, i. 193 sq., and of bs 
conception of the housebai 
with modern conceptions of it, | 
i. 197 Sq.: its h controle: 
by the State, 1. 194: orgamz-— 
tion of the household unde 
each constitution not studied 2 — 
the Politics, i. 194 note : pablc 
meals antagonistic to, i 333 | 
335: its true ideal not realix | 
among the poor of an Helles: 
State, ii. 108: contrast of & | 
household and the sdNs nx 2 
mere contrast of numbers, 
98: households of early socies 
scattered, li. 1f7 sq.: in Greek 
States had by its side the i 
phratry and tribe, 1. 196 sq 
239: household inauagenen 
husband and wife contrasted, 
iii. 172: household and village, 
1. 29; il. 111-118, 183: see ale 
Marriage, Husband and wif, 
Father and child, Childres. 
Slave, Slavery. 

Houssaye, de la, iv. 306, 376, 401, 
487, 545. : 

Hug, i. 485 note, 494 note; = 
110, 299 sq.3 iii. 225, 

Humboldt, Ww von, ee 

Hundreds, Iv. 523. 

Hunting, i. 128, 404; ii. 177 54. 

Husband and wife, the relation @. 
in Greek and barbarian States, 
1.170: in early Rome, i. 172: 
in the State of Plato’s Laws, 
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Husband :—: 
i. 180: A. on, i. 182, 189, 191 
Sq.; ll. 210 sq., 214: fragment 
on the relations of, i. 181, 192 
and note ; ii, 225: union of, 
called a ov(evéis and a Kowovia, 
lil, 459: ages of, at time of 
marriage, see Marriage : Plato 
on the age of marriage, see 
Plato: cessation of reproductive 
intercourse, i. 186-188; lil. 475- 
477: adultery of, iii. 477; iv. 


362 sq. 
Hybrias the Cretan, ii. 260, 301. 
Hyllus, iv. 314. 
Hymn-tunes, 1. 368. 
Hyperbolus, iii. 175, 251; iv. 363. 
Hypereia, ili. 400. 
Hyperides, ii. 232, 3585 iii. 142, 


34 
Hypo-Dorian mode, see Mode. 


Ialysus, iv. 565. 

Iambi and comedy, i. 351; iil. 
p. xli, 491, 492 sq., 496. 

Iapygians, iv. 276. 

lasus, iv. 257, 553, 558. 

Iberians, 1. 374; lii. sq., 481. 

Ideler, i. 576 sq. ; il. 98. 

Idmon, iv. 112. 

Idomeneus, iil. 387. 

Illyria, iv. 313. 

Illyrians, ili. 265, 357, 361, 365. 

‘ lmborsasione’ at Florence, iv. 
307. 

India, 1. 344; 111. 301, 359, 382 sq. ; 
Iv. 435) 515. 

Indians, 1. 112: note, 128 note, 
319 note, 322 ; Il. 299. 

Indictments, ili. 418; iv. 554 sq. 

Indies, the Dutch East, iv. 383. 

Infants, see Children. 

Inheritance by descent and by 
gift or bequest, ii. 327; iv. 394, 
400 sq.: laws as to, vary with 
the constitution, iv. 142. 

Inquirers referred to, but not 
named, i. 139, 305 sqq.; Ii. 133; 
134 sq., 156 sq., 159, 275 sq., 
307 sq., 378 sq.; il. 239, 320, 
3371356 sq. 

Inquiries respecting evpypata popu- 
lar in Greece, ii. 382. 

Interpres, Vetus, see Moerbeke, 
William of. 

lolaus, ii. 380. 
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Ion of Chios, i. 325, 381 and note, 
382, 384; 11. 296, 298; iv. p. lili. 

Ionia, il. 296; iv. 341, 368: tyrants 
of, 1. 5433 iv. 339, 417. 

lonian Gulf, 11. 319; ii 387: 
mode, see Mode. 

Ionians of Asia Minor, the, iii. 
366 ; iv. 313. 

Iphiades, iv. 361. 

Ireland, iv. 216, 221, 317, 523. 

Isaeus, ii. 272, 381. 

Ischomachus, ii. 212, 371; iii. 471. 

Islands, of the Blest, i. 302; iii. 

331, 451 sq.: the Greek, ii. 357; 
lit. 448 : e Channel, iv. 555. 

Ismarus, iii. 398. 

Isocrates, i. p. vi, 71, 72, 94 note, 
96 note, 201, 209, 211 note, 216, 
231, 233, 259 note, 269, 277 
and note, 278, 288, 297 note, 299 
note, 306 sq., 308, 310 note, 315 
and note, 317, 318 note, 320, 329 
note, 357 note, 381 note, 386 note, 
390 note, 461, 462 note, 465, 466, 
468 note, 469 and note, 506 and 
note, 521 note, 536note, 544 note, 
547; 332-554 574; li. 107, 122 
Sq-, 155, 158, 159, 177 sq., 180, 
184, 227, 228, 234-236, 249-251, 
256, 262, 271, 276, 277, 287, 288, 
292, 293, 298, 308, 309, 313, 331, 
336, 339, 343, 348, 356, 357, 368, 
373) 375) 382, 403, 404, 407 ; 11. 
109, 114, 152, 163, 186, 190 sq., 
218, 225, 226, 228, 257, 259, 263, 
271, 322, 323, 331-335, 348, 359, 
360, 365, 380, 383 sq., 387, 406, 
424, 430, 433, 447, 448, 488, 504, 
505, 508, 545; Iv. p. Ixvii, 179, 
292, 305, 322, 334, 349, 379; 407, 
420, 421, 462, 467, 468, 473, etc. : 
imitates "Plato, Symp. 208 C sq., 
iv. 438: in De Pace §§ rot, 105 
remembers Soph. Fragm. 747, 
iv. 292: in De Pace § 7 refers to 
Solon, Fragm. 13. 71 sqq. ii. 
180, 292: his Areopagitic Ora- 
tion, lil. 190 sq.; iv. §33: politi- 
cal teaching of his orations, i. 
§52 sqq.: its inconsistencies, i. 
553 sq-: held that States are 
immortal, i. 233; 11,152: seeks 
to regulate the relation of hege- 
mony in Greece, i. §54: may 
have, unlike others, regarded 
the Greek citizen as belonging 
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Isocrates :— 


to Hellas, as well as to his 
own State, ili. 508: his ac- 
count of the contrast of Greeks 
and barbarians, iii. 365 sq.: his 
advice to Philip as to is re- 
lation to Greeks and barbar- 
ians perhaps suggested the 
similar advice given by A. 
to Alexander, iii. 331: might 
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ili. 335: his views on educate, 
see Education: he holds = 
Plato and the Pythagores: 
that study must be wile: 
pursued if it is to come - 
anything, iil. §45 : his objec 
to the m of rising fic 
the study of the parts to that x 
the whole, fi. roz: on v% 
alteration of laws, ii, 308: the 


not right, ii. 158: on Carthage, oldest laws the best, i1. 309; = 
li. 227, 403 Sq., 407: on the 383 sq. : on the Olympian gas 
Lacedaemonian State, ii, 227, | ~ iii. 

313, 339, 3435 ill. 259, 332 sq., | Isodemus, iv. 485. 

387, 406, 447, 448: on Athens, | Issus, ii. 333. 

1. 315 and note; il. 373; iii. 348, | Istrus, iv. 347. 


360; iv. p. li sq. 305, 340, 407, 
533: A.’s criticisms of the 
Lacedaemonian lawgiver in the 
Fourth and Fifth Books of the 
Politics are more in the spirit 
of I. than of Plato, iii. 444 (cp. 
iii. 2183 iv. 477): an eulogist 
of Solon and the warpios dqpo- 394: mediaeval, i. 544 ; ii. 343: 
Kpatia, li. 373: recognizes two lv. pp. lai, Lxeix sq., 348, 4:3 
kinds of democracy, iv. p. 503: tyrants of mediaeval, 7. 
xxxvi: contrasts the Athenian 339, 359, 442, 485. 
democracy of his boyhood with 

Jackson, Dr. H., 1. 5§ note, 270 


Itali, 1. 321, 5743 i. 245- 

Italus, iti. 386. 

Italy, i. 302 note, 31 2 note, 321. 
575 and note; il. 200; i #6 
384, 387, 393, 600 ; iv. 220, =i 
§45: South, i. 377, 391 note, 545: 
cities of South, i. 391 note; m 


that of his old age, iv. p. li sq.: 


s half-breeds as the bane 
of the States to which they 
belonged, iv. 174: considers 
democracy more suitable to 
large States than oligarchy, 
iv. 188: advises that the rulers 
in a democracy should be not 
only friendly to the constitution, 
but also men of good character, 
iv. 402 sq.: argues that the lot 
is not as democratic as a well- 
regulated system of election, iv. 
499: holds that the fall of 
democracies was often due to 
the license of demagogues, iv. 
334, and that the poverty of the 
citizens at Athens was the 
cause of many political evils 
there, iv. 533: on kingship, 
iii. 257: I. and Nicocles, iv. 429, 
454: his advice to tyrants as to 
their methods of rule, iv. 421, 
449, 454, 467, 468, 473: A. 
agrees with I. against Plato 
, that the tyrant need not be a 
bad man, iv. 477: I. calls 
tyranny the noblest of things, 


note; ii. 121, 157, 391 note; % 
87, 95, 120, 199, 329, 356, 514: 
iv. 193. 
Jackson, Mr. T. G., lil. 163, 167, 
400 ; iv. 402, 418, 500. 
Jannet, ti. 246, 254. 
anus, iii. 386. 
ason, i. 237 and note, 307, 318nete, 
544, 545; ti. 286; sii. 162 $4, 
323, 334, 362, 523; Iv. 357, 435 
430, 433, 438, 470, 567: a grex 
admirer of Gorgias, iti. 334. 
Jebb, Sir R. C., il. 2417, 292, 351; 
iii. 502; iv. 167. 
Jefferson, i. 234 note ; iv. 508. 
Jelf, Rev. W. E., ti. 136, 243, 253 
rele 363, 368, 384; 1. 134, 180; 


Jerusalem, i. §60 ; ili. 400. 
Jesuits, the, 1. 35 note; iii. 495- 
Jews, the, i. 104, 321. 

Johnson, Dr., 1. 310 note; ii. 29; 
ili. 328, 348 560 ; iv. 317. 
Jones, Mr. H . Stuart, i Mii. 542-544 

Josephus, ii. 355. 
Jourdain, ti. pp. xl note, xhv note. 
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Journal :— 
264, 552 ; IV. 173, 257, 302, 409, 


515. 

Journal of Philology, ii. 545. 

Jowett, Prof., i. p. 1x, 183 note, 280 
note, 438 ‘note, 460 note, 479 
note, 579; 11. 174, 258, 273, 310; 
iii. 138, 181, 197, 392, 395; iv. 
273s 325) 3472 3539 354, 497; 409; 
538, 555. 

jodeie iv. 167, 168, 170. 
udiciary, the, iv. 236. 

Jugurtha, iv. 388. 

Julian, ii. p. ii note; ili. 98-100, 
105, 235, 481, 520, 565, 596; iv. 
154, 200, 431, 5 

Julian house at Rome, the, ii. 
320. 

Jupiter, iti. 479: 
Rome, iii. 274. 
Jurors, see Dicasts. 
Justice, i. 3878qq., 4018q., 408, 
455-457; 486 sq., 519; Il. 3955 
iil. 227, 232, 236, 450: nature 
of, according to Plato in the 
Republic, i, 401 sq. and notes, 
408, 519; ii. 390 sq.: according 
to A., ii. 390sqq.; Iii. 225 sq.: 
absolute justice, ili. 192, 252: 
version of justice underlying 
democracy and oligarchy, 1. 
247 8q.; lil. p. xxix: justice 
varies with the constitution, iv. 
193, 403: distributive and cor- 
rective, i. 93 note, 95 and note, 
96: in exchange, i. 93 note; ii. 


priest of, at 


391. 
Justin, 1. 321 note; ii. 328, 406; 
lil. 132, 260, 447, 451; Iv. I12, 


326, 331, 370, 435, etc. 
Justinian, iii. 243. 


Kaerst, 1 iv. 412, 467. 

Kaibel, iii. 164, 250, 314 sq., 528; 
iv. 350, 492. 

Kaissling, ii. 166, 448, 493; iv. 206. 

Kant, i. 33. 

Kashmir, iv. 515. 

Keller, iv. 437. 
emke, il. p. xvi. 

Kenyon, Mr. F. G., iii. pp. iv, xii, 
264, 600, Appendix A. 

King, a natural, receives willing 
obedience, iii. 254: bodyguard 
of a king, iii. 266, 268, 286, 
289: ears, eyes, feet of a king, 


iii. 301: friend of the king, iii. 
302: the Persian, i, 302, 532 
note; ili. 243, 252, 257, 290, 
§305 Iv. 333, 450, 454, 471 (see 
also Kingship): Ethiopian (see 
Kingship): kings who became 
tyrants, 1. 543; a6 - xiii, 416 sq. : 
kings archons and prytaneis, iv. 
564-566, distinguished from 
holders of sodsrixal apyal, iv. 
5 
Kingship, i. 211 note, 212-225, 
246, 268-283, 288-293, 330, 413 
note, 432, 434, 489, 491, 502 note, 
503, 504, 521, 541 Sqq., §50; ii. 
Pp: XXlii, 211 Sq., 229, 392, 394; 
lit. P. XXXili, 190, 193, 194, 242, 
255-266, 268, 271-280, 303-305, 
403; Iv. 138, 144, 145, 152, 192, 
233, 235, 236, 372, 395, 464, 483, 
563: its origin and nature, i. 541 
8q.; il. I1§ $q.; lil. 193, 257, 272 
sqq. : family origin of, 1 i, 115 Sq, ; 
iv. 414: an dpy7 Or reph, ii. 335 5 
lil. 286; iv. 287, 417 sq. 445: 
nearly akin to aristocracy, Ili. 
305 ; iv. 145, 413, 418 sq., 439: 
kat dperiy Kexoprrynudvyy, IV. 


145, 419: the most divine of 


constitutions, iv. 146, 421: de- 
signed to protect the émceuceis 
from the demos (iii. 276 sq.; 
iv. 414), to see that the rich are 
not wronged or the poor out- 
raged, i. §02 note, 542; iv. p. 
xil, 421, 474: cares for the 
public interest, iv. 464: based 

on desert, yet often held by 
unworthy men, i. 541 8q.; iv. 
p. X Sq., 413, 418 sq.: may or 
may not be according to law, 
supreme over everything, elec- 
tive, and hereditary, may even 
be for a less term than life, 
but is always exercised over 
willing subjects and invested 


with large powers, lil. 257, 305 ; 


iv. p. x: the true king supreme 
over everything, iil. 258, 277 sq. : 

hereditary kingship not rejected 
by A., 111. 289 : kingship distin- 
guished from elective magi- 
stracies, iv. 416: the opposite 
of tyranny, iv. 439: is saved 
by friends, iv. 460: kings make 
their friends partners in rule, iii. 
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278, 279; iv. 207: what bar'xr- 
ian nations are referred to, = 
265: these kingships somezim= 
classed by A. as tyranmies, = 
264 8q.; IV. pp. x, ba, 207 = som 
of them not cara -yévos, iV. 445 5G: 
kingships xara yépos, iil. 264: wu. 
445 sq.: not xara -yépos, in. 255; 
iv. 445 sq.: the aesymnetesizi 
see Aesymneteship: sometimes 
classed by A. as a form « 
tyranny, ili. 264 sq.; IV. pp. x 
lxi, 207: the kingship of ud 
heroic times, tii. 258, 259, 271- 
279, 602 ; iv. p.XSq-, 41.4: grante: 
by the people on conditiors, 
ii, 277: judicature in, in. 273 
sq.: adjudication by the kins 
not always on oath, tL 274: 
the heroic kingship succeeded 
by democracy in the cities a 
Achaia, iii. 276: kingship a 


Kingship :— 

301; Iv. p. xi: collect revenue 
only to the extent demanded 
by the needs of the State, iv. 
466 sq.: ceproi, not yxaderroi, 
iv. 467, aléoiot, not PoSepoi, iv. 
468: honour the gods and men 
of merit, iv. 470 sq: kingship 
in a City-State not distinguished 
by A. from kingship in a nation, 
iv. p. xi: his account of actually 
existing forms of kingship cur- 
sory, and why, iii. 256; iv. p. xi 

.: under what circumstances 
kingship is in place, 111. 286: 
popular opinion in Greece un- 
favourable to, iii. 257 : prevailed 
over most of Asia, ili. 365: 
kingships belong to the era of 
small States, iv. 416: the fall 
of kingship, 1. 541 sqq.; iv. p. 


XXIV, 341, 504: Causes of its fall, 
1.541 Sqq.; ili. 276 sq.; Iv. 413, 
443-446 : the constitution which 
succeeded it, ili. 287: means of 
preserving kingship, i. 543; iv. 
446-448 : Socrates on kingship, 
ili, 256: Isocrates on, see Iso- 
crates: Plato’s Republic and 
Politicus on, iii. 257: treatises 
of the Stoics on, i. §50: Poly- 
bius on, ii. p. xiii: 

various kinds of, i. 269; iii. 
255 sq.: patriarchal, its preva- 
lence in early society pointed 
out by Plato and A, nh. 114: 
three distinct reasons given by 
A. for the fact, ti. 115 : Lacedae- 
monian, i. 269, 278, 282 and 
note, 451; ll. 328, 340-342, 351, 
363, 404; Ni. 139, 255, 258 sq., 
262, 266, 274, 277, 279, 289, 599; 
Iv. p. XI, 205, 219, 254, 287, 375, 
395, 420, 439, 444, 446-448, 485: 
Macedonian, i. 274 note, 278 sq. ; 
lil. 265, 302; iv. p. xi, 413, 420, 
446: Molossian, ili, 265 ; iv. p. xi, 
420, 446 sq.: at Athens, iv. 419 
Sq.) 513: in Crete, see Crete: at 
Carthage, see Carthage: Thra- 
cian and Illyrian, iii. 265; iv. p. 
xi; Ethiopian, ili. 265 ; iv. 159: 
Persian, lll. 256, 272, 285 ; iv. p. 
xi, 450 (see also King): kingship 
among some barbarian nations, 
iil. 256, 258, 260, 265, 266, 271, 


Agamemnon as leader cf the 
Greeks before Troy, iii. 259: a 
Agesilaus and Philip 

Alexander of Macedon as 
leaders of the Greeks, iii. 260: 
kingship of a Lawgiver-Kinz. 
i. 272; lii. 283: absolute king- 
ship, 1. 74, 86, 190 note, 2:8- 
220, 225, 226, 253, 262 sq, 268, 
269, 272-283, 288-293, 403, 423, 
425, 556; ii. 391 note; in pp 
XXIX, XXX, XXXM, XXXVI, 225, 255 
Sq.) 303 Sq.; iV. pp. Vili Sq.,X, XVT. 
Ixii_ sq.. 177: its expediency 
discussed, i. 270 sqq.: under 


what circumstances in plac, 
1. 262 sq., 274 5q., 289 sq., 291: 
may exist either in a Crty- 
State or in an é6vos or collection 
of €6m, i. 269: may or may 
not be xara yévos, iv. 445: A.'s 
object in reserving the claims 
of the absolute kingship, i. 276 
sq. : salutariness of his teaching 
on this subject, i. 277 sqq.: 
thought underlying his con 

tion of the absolute kingship, 
1. 279 sqq.: absolute kingship 
kingship «ar ékoyn», iii. 278 = is 
it the only real form of kingship? 
1. 281 sqq. : conflict of, with A.’s 
general account of the State, 
1. 288 sq.: difference between 
It and aristocracy, iii. 285; iv. 
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Kingship :— 

ix; a Constitution, though 
Bac do not rule in it, the abso- 
lute king being himself a law, 
iv. 181 sq. : see also Monarchy. 

Kirchner, i IV. ‘480. 

Kluge, 11. 365, 366; iv. 125, 393. 

Knights, the, i. 503; iv. 246: 
oligarchies ruled by, iv. p. xxiv, 
154, 233) 443- 

Knox, i. 5593 lil. 357. 

Kohler, U., iv. 280, 320, 321, 323, 


399... 
KO6rdsi, 111. 464. 
Krohn, i. 292 note, 409 note. 
Kriiger, ili. 217; iv. 485. 
Kiihner, ili. 104, 111, 162, 178, 321, 
363,451, 521, 531,597 Sq.; IV. 93, 
106, 118, 119, 123, 138, 182, 190, 
238, 272, aoe 298, 405, 423, 433, 
439, 447; 448 » 506, 519, 521, 562. 
Kuhn, iv. 516. 
Kulischer, Dr., ili. 468. 


Labour the source of cinch, i ili. 471: 
causes pain, which is cured by 
the pleasure of relaxation, 1il. 
532: hard physica] labour in- 
jJures growth, ili. 484, 521: 
thought to produce courage, iii. 

21; hard mental and bodily 
abour not to be undergone in 
youth at the same time, iii. 527. 

Labourers, day, i. 103 sq., 126 
note, 138, 325, 403, 431 ; ill. 370, 
567, 568; iv. 153, 165, 171,177, 
277, 292, 508, 513, 518, 519: a 
numerous class of, existed in 
ancient Greece, but not in 
ancient Italy, iv. 166. 

Labyadae, see Phratry. 

Lacedaemon, i. 560; iii. 273, 325; 
iv. 219, 280, 369, 419. 

Lacedaemonian State, the, pas- 
sim: like the Cretan States in 
making military success and 

redominance its aim and think- 

ing external goods better than 
virtue, ii. 342 Sq., 364; iil. 325 
$qq., 452: contrast with Crete, 
li. 345 sq.: developed military 
prowess in its citizens rather b 

education than by rewards, iil. 
327 ; education in, see Educa- 
tion: Plato on, see Plato: 
Isocrates on, see IJsocrates: 


criticisms of A. on, i. 206 sq. ; 
li. 313 Sq.; ili. p. xxxviii sq, 
325, 333) 382, 443-449, 452, 521 
: A. makes his criticisms 
apply to the Lacedaemonian 
State at the time of its great- 
ness, li, 321: in the course of 
his criticisms in Pol. 2. 9 out of 
respect mentions its lawgiver 
by name only once, 11. 322: 
A.’s best State contrasted with, 
lil. p. Xxxviii sq. : causes of its 
decline, ii. 324, 342: two views 
current in Greece as to them, 
some ascribing it to faults in 
the laws of Lycurgus, and others 
to a departure from his laws, ii. 
326 ; 11. 446: A.’s view on the 
subject, ii. 326; iii. 443 sqq.: the 
constitution of, i. 3, 63 note, 86, 
88 note, 136 note, 206 sq., 211 
note, 213, 326, 439, 451, 498, 
§20; il. p. xiii, 226, 229, 275, 
276, 302, 312-344, 402, 407 ; lil. 
325, 440; iv. pp. xii, xliv, 140, 
204, 209, 332, 375, 487: writers 
on the Lacedaemonian consti- 
tution, i. 312 sq. ; ii. 312, 342; 
iii. 325, 445: various reasons 
for which it was approved, il. 
3135 lil. 332: A.’s criticisms 
on it, 1. 206 sq.3 ii. 313 $4.3 
many of them anticipated by 
Plato, ii. 314: its trd@eows ac- 
cording to A., ii. 314 Sq., 323 ; 
il. 325: Polybius on, il. 325: 
Critias on, ii. 342: Plato in 
the Laws on, ii. 342, 344 (see 
also Laws of Plato): examples of 
ordots in aristocracies given by 
A. in 7 (5). 7 mostly taken from 
La monian history, iv. 366: 
kingship in, see Kingship: 
gerusia, see Senate: ephorate, 
see Ephorate: admiralship, ii. 
342; ill. 136; Iv. 447, 562: the 
assembly, li. 351 sq. 365: 
judicial procedure in, il. 366; 
ill. 139: the Homoel, iv. 367, 
368: the demos, see Demos: 
demos and xadoi xayaGoi, ii. 332 
Sq.: severance of soldiers and 
cultivators, i il. 351: the army, ii. 
370: the fleet, ili. 362: mili 
service, how regulated in, it. 
330: syssitia, see Syssitia: the 
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Lacedaemonian :— 
Perioeci, ii. 343: slavery in, i. 
143; il. 316 sq.; lii. p. xxxviii, 
394: the household in, see House- 
hold: women in, i. 176 sq. ; ii. 


314, 317, 318, Fak: ill. p. 
XXXVill, 469, 477: dowries in, nig 
Dowries : unions recogni 


during the first Messenian Wat 
which were not recognized as 
legitimate after its close, iv. 
368: age of marriage in, iii. 
463: infants bathed after birth 
in wine, ili. 482: unequal dis- 
tribution of property in, i. 206; 
li, 324: its Causes, ti. 324 sqq. : 
in and due to freedom of gift 
_bequest, ii. 326 sqq.; iv. 
: devolution to females, ii. 
pei orphan heiresses, see Or- 
phan : sale of land in, ii. 285: 
chorégi in, ili. §55: songs sung 
in, iil, 560: see aéso Aristocracy, 
Magistracies, Law, Sparta. 
Lacedaemonians, the, assim: 
admirers of, li, 296; iii. 332, 
599: allies of, ili. 342. 
Laconia, i. 177, 316 note ; ii. 250, 
330, 343, 350; ili. 350, 353, 406; 


Iv. 369, 370. 
Laetus, iv. 434. 


Lambinus, fassim. 

Lametini, Lametic Gulf, ini.385 ,386. 

Lampsacus, i il. 206 ; ili. 320. 

Land, sacred, public, and private, 
il, 299; iii. 391 (see also Pro- 
perty): public, i. 139, 206, 3323 
li, 3533 Mi. 391 5 Iv. 397 (see also 
Property): near the city and 
away from it, iti. 392 sq. ; iv. 373 
514: frontier-land, i ill. 392 Sq.: 
restrictions on sale and pur- 
chase of land, ti. 285 sq., 325; 
iv. 374, §14 sqq.: redivision of, 
and cancelling of debts, iv. 335, 
475: loss by the demos of its 
land, iv. §13: register of sales 
of, iv. 553-555: assignment of, 
in a Russian commune, ili. 392: 
seé also Lots of land. — 

Lane-Poole, Mr. S., ili. 169, 215 ; 
iv. 214. 

Language special to man, i. 30; 
ii. 122 sq.: the condition of 
political life, ii. 123: language 
and voice, i. 30; ii. 123: the use 
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142-144, 3715 
Tate 360, 361, 430 sq. 
Larissaeans, ill. 142 5q. 
Lasaulx, 1. 186; i. 131, 221. 
Latium, iii. 386. 
Laurium, ii. 293 ; ii3- 392; IV. §z. 
532. 
Law, office of, i. 70 $qq-» 7459-6 
331, 384, 556; a. 120, 299: 2 
32 sq.: insufficient withoct a 
aoe produced by edacatice 
support it, i. §38 5 Uh 499: 5. 
409 sq.: must have force bekr< 
it, i. 390 note : often said to rts 
ON an dpodoyia, it. 152: dene: 
to bea curOnjxn, 12. 152; i 205. 
some laws based on convenuc 
ti. 152: law natural and posnre 
i. 388 note: the legal and tr 
just, i. 396: law written 2: 
unwritten, i. 75 and note, = 
298, 492; iv. 527: the kv 
from its generality cannot regi 
late some things and cam 
regulate others well, iii. 280 s. 
294: A.’s classification of th 
subject-matter of laws, ii. 30: 
that of Hippodamus, ni. 299s: 
how laws are enacted, rv. 23! 
sq. 410: the lawgiver the source 
both of written and of unwritte: 
law, 1.75 note; iv. 527: the first 
form of a written law may kk 
improved by revision after ful: 
rience, i. 311: what lass 
should bechanged and by whew. 
li, 312: ovpBovAoe for guardirs 
the laws against change, Nn. 
376, 378: Plato sees that the 
laws are often the last thing & 
be changed by a revolution, ¥. 
184: power to overrule and 
dispense with the law, in. 283: 
the first introduction of lav 
connected with the change from 
a pastoral to an agricultural 
mode of life, iii. 386: laws it 
contradistinction tothe constitc- 
tion, iv. 1425q., 244, 489: how far 
Plato distinguishes between the 
constitution and the laws, iv. 142: 
laws vary to suit constitutions, 
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Law :— 


i. 259; iii. 224 8q.; iv. 142: A. 
does not illustrate this by 
examples, iv. 142: Jaws normal 
and correct should be the 
supreme authority of the State 
(i. 254, 258 sq.; ill. 225), except 
where an absolute kingship is 
in place, i. 275 sq.; ili, 225: 
a constitution does not exist 
where the laws do not rule, ii. 
358; iv. 181 sq.: freedom is 
obedience to rightly constituted 
law, not doing as one likes, iv. 
41! ae the oldest laws most 
praised, ii. 309; iii. 383 sq.: de- 
crees of the assembly and laws, 
iv. 177 sq.: function of the law, 
the magistrates, and the citizen- 
body, iv. 182: laws restricting 
the sale and purchase of land, 
see Land: laws intended to 
pore the demos losing its 
and, iv. 513-516: Attic, ii. 241, 
272, 299, 327 sq., 381; iv. 177, 
271: Lacedaemonian, ii. 327, 
332; iii. 262: Licinian, ii. 285 : 
English, ii. 384. 

Law-court, ii. 299: supreme, i. 
382 sq.; ii. 300. 

Laws, the, of Plato, i. 55, 81 and 
note, 87 and note, 108, 110 sq., 
132 note, 159, 175 note, 178 sqq., 
183 sq., 187 sq., 195, 206 Sq» 
213, 21§ sq., 238 and note, 258, 
260 note, 265, 271, 276, 295 note, 
309 Sq. 330, 370 note, 378 sq., 
383, 403, 416, 422 sq., 433-454, 
457 8q-, 479 note, 480, 484, 486, 
502 note, 521 note: title of, ii. 
264: the Athenian Stranger of 
(i. 355 note; 11. 267, 268, 358; 
iv. 303), identified by A. with 
Socrates, li. 267: the work of 
Plato’s old age, i. 434 sq.: A.’s 
real opinion of the Laws must 
be gathered from the Politics as 
a whole, not merely from his 
chapter on the Laws, ii. 264: 
the Seventh Book of, is before 
A. in 4 (7). 17, lil. 478, 479: 
the Laws imitated in the Epistles 
ascribed to Plato, iii. 310; iv. 
447: used in the so-called First 
Book of the Oeconomics as- 
cribed to Aristotle, ii. p.x: Laws 
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the comic poet Anaxilas, iil. 
551: @ passage in, the source 
of the saying ‘maxima debetur 
pueris reverentia’, i. 351 note: 
tacit allusion in, to Heraclit. 
Fragm. 105, ili. 368; iv. 474: 
many shrewd remarks con- 
tained in the Laws, i. 15: 
relation of, to the Politicus, 
i. 433 Sq. and note: resem- 
blance and contrast of the 
political teaching of the Re- 
public and the Laws, i. 435 
Sq., 443, 484, 486: shows more 
consciousness than the Repub- 
lic of the insubordinate element 
in things, i. 484: the whole 
body of citizens is to be made 
moderate and temperate, law- 
abiding, and religious, and to 
count external goods as nothing 
in comparison with virtue, but 
even in the State of the Laws 
supreme control is to rest with 
the philosophic few, ruling how- 
ever in obedience to law and 
subject to checks, i. 435-439, 
448, 449, 486 sq. ; ii. 266: yet 
some of the rulers in the State 
of the Laws are to be without 
dpéynors, armed only with true 
opinion, i. 437, 449; iil. 172 
sq.: the unchecked rule of a 
overning class recommended 
in the Republic, but abandoned 
in the Laws, 1. 276, 403, 435: 
the best of the richer citizens 
made the virtual rulers of the 
State, 1. 265, 510: political 
organization of the State of, i. 
439-449: the size of the State, 
i. 314 Sq. ; ii. 267: territory and 
city, L 315 sq. and note, 317, 
440 ; il1.-350, 402 sq., 406: the 
laying-out of the city contrasted 
with the laying-out of A.’s ideal 
city, iii. 411: gymnasia brought 
within the city, i. 338 note; ili. 
415: the citizens to be drawn 
from more sources than one, i. 
440 sq.: their number, 1. 441 ; 
iii. 340: how to be secured 
against extreme poverty, i. 441 
sq.: the guarantees in the Laws 
against pauperism thought in- 
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Laws :— 

adequate by A., i. 4415 ii. 270 
sqq.: lots of land, i. 441 sq., 
444 (see also Lots of land): in- 
divisible and inalienable, i. 441; 
ii. 270: confiscation forbidden 
except in one extreme case, i. 
441; Iv. 528: each lot to con- 
sist of two portions, i. 4425 il. 

274; ii. 391 sqq.: owners of 
lots to regard them as common 
to the whole State, i. 200 sq. ; 
li. 250: agriculture made over 
to slaves, i. 110; iil. 393: tribes, 
1. 442: property-classes, i 1. 4433 
ll, 278 sqq.: syssitia adopted 
in the Republic and syssitia, 
phratries, and tribes in the 
Laws, ii. 257: syssitia for 
women, i. 179; ii. 266 : position 
of women, i. 443 sq. : the house- 
hold in the Laws, i. 178 sqq. : 

constitutional organization, i 
444 8q.; ii. 274 sq.: popular 
assembly, i. 444 5q. 5 iv. 288: 

Boulé, i. 445 sq.; 11. 278, 279 
sqq.: contrast of the composi- 
tion of the Boulé of the Laws 
and the Athenian Boulé, iv. 249: 
like A., Plato endeavours in the 
Laws to bring rich and poor to 
deliberate together, iv. 249: 
magistracies, 1. 446 sqq.: nomo- 
phylakes, i. 446 sqq.; li. 278, 
279, 281, 407 ; iv. 232, 288: the 
nomophylakes to propose the 
generals and hipparchs to the 
assembly, iv. 288: superinten- 
dent of education, 1. 446 sq. ; Ii. 
278, 279: judicial organization, 
i. 447; Iv. 269: priests of 
Apollo, i. 258, 445 and note, 447 
8q. ; li. 279, 375, 407: Nocturnal 
Council, i. 448 sq. ; ii. 266, 278, 
279, 407; ili. 301: remarkson the 
political teaching of the Laws, i. 
449sqq.: marks an epoch in Poli- 
tical Science, why, i. 450 sq.: 

government in the Laws mixed 
rather in appearance than in 
reality, i. 265, 451, 452, 486: 

the State of the Laws open to 
A.’s censure of the use of in- 
genious devices intended to 
deceive the many, i. 452, 486, 
502 note ; iv. 326 sq., 381: other 


objections of his to it, im 3s 
Xxxvii Sq.5 iv. 139: Its Com. 
tution rather an oligarcti— 
aristocracy than a polity of Fx 
and equal citizens, t. gro: : 
275: des efectiveness of the “= 
lived by the mass of the crtizen: 
i. 110 Sq., 452 Sq.: Contrast 
the State of the Laws and A : 
best State, i. LIO sq. 453 S&.. 
lil, p. xxxvii sq.: the former z 
second-best State, 1. L1I, 20 
note: neither practicable ne 
ideal, i. 453 sq. : 

the growth of the wéks fron 
its earliest moments traced r, 
ili, 104: Plato's view in, as = 
the survivors of the deluge, o. 
311: the rule of the best ma 
and the best laws compared c. 
i. 270 sq., 273 note: the vary 
aims of different States as ce 
picted in, i. 309 sq. : princpis 
on which according to the Laws 
the constitution should distribar 
political power, i. 260 and notes: 
constitutions enumerated in, ix. 
192: Plato’s classification af 
constitutions in, i. 213: Jealousy 
with which the rulers 
the ruled in oligarchy, demo 
cracy, and tyranny dwelt on i. 
iv. 449: account of constits- 
tional change given in, i. 52! 
note ; strict conditions imposec 
on change of the laws, ii. 308: 
the practice of handicrafts oa 
retail trade forbidden to th 
citizens and their slaves, i. 110: 
ill. 377: the Laws and retail 
trade, i. 108; ii. 377 : relation 
between the citizens and the 
classes concerned with the lower 
occupations, i. 110 sq.: slaves, 
metoeci, and aliens necessary to 
the State of the Laws, tii. 34: 
sq.: the authority which treed 
and condemned allowed some- 
times also to exact the penalty, 
iv. 557: procedure in the Laws 
in cases of homicide 
copied from the Attic law, 2 
241: not only purification, bot 
a temporary exile enforced on 
the involuntary homicide, i. 
241; suits about contracts 
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Laws :— 
brought within narrow limits, 
li. 254: the right of bequest 
severely restricted, ii. 314, 327 
sq. dowries forbidden, i li. 314: 
‘ shouting ’ dicasteries censured, 
ii. 305: sacrificing, as distin- 
guished from prayer, confined 
to priests and priestesses, iii. 
492: the mode of appointing 
treasurers of sacred property 
different from the mode of ap- 
pointing priests, iv. 564: age of 
priests and priestesses, i. 330: 
appointment of exegetae, iv. 564: 
the Laws and private worships, 
i. 179; iv. 525: the worship of 
daemones contemplated in, iil. 
420: relation of husband and 
wife in the State of the Laws, see 
Husband and wife: the influence 
of winds on generation recognized 
inthe Laws, iii. 469: the Laws on 
the management of infants, i. 
350; iii. 478, 480 sq., 487: public 
infant-schools, i. 351: Plato’s 
scheme of education in, i. 238 ; 
lil, 519, 526: thought -by A. 
to be the same as in the 
Republic, ii. 266: education 
begins with gymnastic studies 
in the Laws, unlike the Repub- 
lic, iii. 519: no account taken 
of puberty in the scheme of 
education, ill. 498: boys and 
girls to be taught military exer- 
cises, iv. §43: Plato speaks in 
the Laws as if the ethical use 
of music were its only use, iii. 
561: objects to WsAn povornn, iil. 
533, 541: ‘theatrocracy’ cen- 
sured in, i. 254: criticisms of 
Lacedaemonian institutions in, 
li. 314, 342 sq., etc.: little orno 
distinction drawn in, between 
the Lacedaemonian and Cretan 
constitutions, il. 344: the Lace- 
daemonian constitution less 
favourably viewed than in the 
Republic, ii. 313: the Laws on 
Persian rule, ili, 250: on 
Egyptian and Phoenician cha- 
racter, 1. 341 note. 
Lawgivers, ii. 389 sq.; ili. 429: re- 
garded by A. ast e source both 
of written and of unwritten law, 
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i.75 note ; iv. §27: should make 
good life their end, ili. 232, 332, 
429: Plato commends the law- 
giver who makes his tablet a 
clean surface before writing his 
laws on it, iv. 139: contrast A., 
ibid. : Greek, often aliens, ii. 
380 sqq.: faults of, ii. 364: the 
best belonged to the moderately 
well-to-do class, iv. 209: account 
of Greek lawgivers given in Pol. 
2. 12, ll. 372 sq., 376 sq.: law- 
givers specially noticed in it 
whose enactments are peculiar 
to themselves, ii. 381 sq.: aims 
of early Greek lawgivers, 1. 374 
sq.; ll. 271 Sq., 285 sq.: the 
Lacedaemonian lawgiver, i. 71 
note ; il. 324; ili. 333, 352, 443- 
446, fo 3 (see also Lycurgus, 
Lacedaemonian State): Cretan, 
li. 344-360 ; lil. 352,443, 486, 503 
ae Crete) : Carthaginian, 
li, 367 

Lawrence, Mr., iv. 515. 

Leake, Col., iv. 358. 

Lecky, Mr. W. E., iv. 360, 400, 496. 

Lefévre-Pontalis, i lii. 554. 

Leisure, 1.107, 345-347; ill. 378, 442 
Sq. 452, 508, 513: leisure, bib 
and recreation, iii. 442 i a 
view on this subject not syed 
from Plato, iil. 443: leisure 
connected with ¢éAevepia and 
culture, ill. 442, 554. 

Lelantine plain, the, iv. 541. 

Lenaea, iv. §67. 

Leonidas of Tarentum, ill. 143. 

Leontiades, iv. 308. 

Leontiasis, 1 IV. 302. 

Leontini, ili. 142, 410 8q. ; Iv. 339. 

Lepreum, iii. 354. 

Leprosy, iv. 302. 

Leptines, iv. 392, 466. 

Leroy- Beaulieu, i. 106 note. 

Lesbos, ii. 384; ili. 248 sq., 294, 
452; iv. 309, 325, 432. 

Leucas, li. 286 ; iv. 251, 330, 514, 
561 

Leucon, iii. 363 ; Iv. 462. 

Leuctra, i. 73, 398, 4733. li. 3315 
iii. 260, 283 ; iv. pp. xxix, xxxil, 
xlii, 221. 

Leutsch and Schneidewin, 1. 357 
note, 448 note ; 11. 296 ; iii. 252, 
253, 271, 295, 299, 388, 406, 413, 
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Leutsch :— 

444, 449, 451, 461, 463, 481, 529, 
547 5 iv. 304, 322, 356, 414, 438, 
462, 484, 533. 

Libya, i. 315 note; ili. 201, 452. 

Libyans, ii. 239, 245, 282, 294, 
371 ; ili. 327, 393. 

Life, of a plant, lili, 475: of an 
animal consists in perception, 
not breathing, iii. 475, 603: mere 
life has in it ré xadov and plea- 
surableness, iii. 187 sq.: human 
life in its best form comprises 
leisure, work, and recreation, 
ili. 442 Sq. : importance of the 
first five years of, i. 351 sq. ; ill. 
484: pastoral, i. 128 note: good, 
i. 68, 69: the most desirable 
for individuals and States, what, 
i. 298 sqq., 305 ; iii, 307-340: 
remarks on A.’s discussion of 
this question, i. 311 sq.: the 
political and practical, i. 303 
and note; iii. 320-340: the 
contemplative, 1. 303 and note, 
306; ill. 320-340: life of a non- 
citizen forming no active part of 
a State, i. 302: of arms and mili- 
tary exercise, 1. 309: advocates 
of spare or luxurious, ili. 352. 

Light-armed troops, iv. 540, 541, 
542: not kept on foot in every 
Greek’ State, iv. 561: distin- 
guished from archers, iv. 543, 
561 : combined with hoplites,iv. 
§42, with cavalry, ibid. : mer- 
cenary light-armed, iv. 541, 543. 

Like at variance with like, iv. 439. 

Lindau, iv. 97. 

Lion, the, il. 522: the lions and 
the hares, iii. 243. 

Lipani islands, ii. 207, 246, 

Liturgies, i. 536 ; ii. 353; iii. 231 5 
iv. 336 sq., 389, 399, 467, 521, 
532, 533) 535, 540. 

Livy, li. 404, 406; ili. 327, 357, 420; 
iv. 252. 

Lobeck, iii. 517. 

Lochagus, i iil. 169, 562. 

Locke, i. 233; il. 116, 132, 168: 
on the origin of the hou se old, 
i. 37: on terminability of mar- 
riage, 1. 195 sq.: on slavery, 
1. 15 

Locri, the Epizephyrian, ii. 227, 
285, 376, 377; iii 292, 385 ; iv. 
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368, 374 Sq.: more strong pas 
than one within the city, mi ¢: 
Locri, the Opuntian, iv. 375 
Locnian error corrected by A, 
377) 3793 iL Goa 
li. 170. 
Logistes, iii. 223 ; iv. 563. 
London, i. 310 note ; iL 349, 33;: 
iv. 392, 568 : Roman, i iL 40s, 
Lot, the, iv. 344, 385, 499 


37 sq.: an antidote to crm, 


7 306 : Hip us would x; 





stitute discdon for, i. 382; 


301 : 


guard ofthe subsequent denser: 


Isocrates on, Iv. 499: sk 


at Athens, iv. 499: the oxi. 


the lot not approved by A: 


appointmentstoimportantoic | 


even in democracies, iv. 344, 3 
Sq.. 403: use of, in appor- 
ments to most offices dem 
cratic, iv. 497: appointmens:: 

military offices could not well 
made by lot, iv. 307, 537% 
limited lot in oligarchy, w. x; 
205, 499: lot in the appointmec: 
of priests, iv. 564. 





Lots of land, legislation to m= — 


tain the original number of th, 
1. 37§ Sq.; 11. 271, 381; W. $15: 
unequal lots often given inte 
foundation of colonies, iL mi 
iv. 337: the ‘original lot’ d 
land, ii. 285, 325: lots of lax 
in the State of Plato’s Laws | 
200 sq., 441 8q.; ii. se 
iii. 391 sqq.; iv. 515 (se ax 
Laws of ‘Plat 0): in A's bes 
State to be inalienable, 1. 3}. 
and to consist of two portions 
1. 332 Sq.3 iii. 392 59. 

Lotze, 1. 347. 

Louis XIV, iv. 453. 

Loulé, iv. 392. 

Lowell, Mr., ii. 403; iv. 222. 

Lucania, i iii. 386 sq. ; iv. 374 37 


551. 

Lucca, i Iv. 214. 

Lucian, i. 102, 175 note, 287 note: 
146, 301, 383, 519, 528 4: 

v. 208, 303, 471. . 

Lucretius, 1. 193 i. 195, 3% 338 
lil. 202, 276. 

Lucullus, ti. p. iv. 

Lusius, iti. 482. 

Luther, i. 559. 
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Lutoslawski, iv. 284. 

Lutz, iv. 263. 

Lyceum, library of the, ii. p. v. 

Lycia, iii. 256, 273. 

Lycophron of Pherae, i lil. 144, 477: 

Lycophron the sophist, i. 140, 389 ; 
li. 299; ili. 205 sq., 234: 
view of the function of the State, 
1. 71: possibly challenged the 
justifiability of slavery, li. 159. 

Lycosura, ili. 286. 


gira. il. 257, 347, 349) 353, 360, 
362 


Lycurgus, i. 136 note, 176, 179 
note, 199 note, 203 note, 351 
note, 374; ii. pp. xi note, xvili, 
272, 281, 285, 293, 322, 325, 328, 


331, 343, 344, 347-349, 351, 378 


Sq. ; ili. 175» 320, 325; 387, 406, 
445» 472; iv. 139, 166, 219, 252, 
447 : admired by A., ti. 313, 322, 
yet regarded by him in the Con- 
stitution of the Lacedaemonians 
as the author of the Crypteia, 1i. 
317, 326: date of his legislation, 
li. 322: Rhetrae of, iv. 252. 

Lycurgus the orator, iii. 390. 

Lydia} ili. 326, 394, 532; Iv. 162. 

Lygdamis, iv. 346, 416, 

Lyncestae, iv. 430 sq. 

Lyre, ili. 5§1; 556. 

Lysander, 1. 399, 465 note; ii. 337, 
340-342, 363 3 s ill. 163, 169, 310, 
447; iv. p. xxvi, 286, 287, 289, 
297, 330, 332, 352, 363, 368, 391, 


540. 
Lysander of Sicyon, iii. 568. 
Lysias, 1. 70, 135 note ; il. 307 ; iil, 
98, 150; iv. 334 379, 500. 
Lysimachus, til. 139. 


Lysippus, iil. 541. 


Macan, Mr. R. W., iii. 497. 

Macareus, ili. 452. 

Macaulay, Lord, i. 500 note; il. 
188; iil. 215, 283, 290, 351, 524; 
iv. 146, 221, 384. 

Macedon, i. 141, 278, 322, 328, 398, 
463 sq 466, 467, 469-471, 473- 
478; ll. 333, 349; iil. 327, 328, 
366; iv. 253, 315, 326, 357, 358, 
425, 427, 430. 

Macedonians, the, i. 374, 475 and 
note, 476 and note; ili. 265, 274, 
305 5 iv. 419, 508, 510, 515. 

iavelli, uu. 358; ill. 3573; Iv. 
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161, 214, 307, 324, 360, 387, 423, 
424, 429, 470, 472, 475. 
Macmahon, Marshal, iv. 392. 
Madan, Mr. F., i. p. ix; il. 60, 62. 
Madrid, iv. 454. 
Madvig, i li, 207, 270; iii. 117, 601; 
iv. 123. 
Maecenas, iv. 466, 470-472. 
Maesades, iv. 436. 
Magistracies, i. 446-449, 503, 509 
Sq-) 513, 514-518, 533, 535 8q-5 
iv. 236, 544, 547-568: ques- 
tions which may be raised with 
regard to, iv. 253, 254: what 
are and what are not magi- 
stracies, 1. 514 sq.; iv. 253, 255- 
258: list of, in 8 (6). 8, es 547- 
568; remarks on the list, i iv.547 
sq-, 566: classification of, i. 516 ; 
iv. 547; necessary and higher, i. 
516 sq. ; iv. 547, 548: necessary 
and desirable, i. 515 ; iv. 253, 
261: important and minor, iv. 
268 : supreme over the constitu- 
tion, iv. 401 : supreme, iv. 
402-405: specialized, 1.515, 518 : 
local, 1. 515, 518: peculiar to 
rticular constitutions, i. 515; 
lv. 254, 262: military, iv. 307, 
537 sq., 560-562: lucrative, iv. 
400: having to do with both the 
inception and the completion 
of measures, iv. 563: magistra- 
cies held by individuals and 
boards of magistrates, ili. 291 
Sq., lV. 339, 341, 498, 502: A. 
makes all his magistracies 
boards, iv. 548: custom of mem- 
bers of a magistracy having 
a common table, i Iv. 502 sq. : 
organization of, 1. 514-5183 
iv.253: in aristocracy, oligarchy, 
democracy, and polity, see these 
headings: differences between 
Greek and Roman practice asto, 
iv. 547 : sometimes unpaid, ii. 
366 ; iv. 228 (see Pay): t emode 
of appointing to, will differ in 
the case of important and minor 
magistracies, iv. 268: dangers 
attending popular election to, 
iv. 307, 342-344, 352: election 
to, by the tribes, not bythe whole 
demos, recommended in a cer- 
tain case, iv. 343: qualifications 
tobe possessed by hoiders of the 
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Magistracies :— 
supreme magistracies, Iv. 402- 
40§: appointment by lot, iv. 307, 
329: Isocrateson, see Isocrates: 
A. opposed to the use of the lot 
in appointments to important 
magistracies even in demo- 
Cracies, iv. 344, 384 sq. 403: 
military magistracies could not 
well be filled by lot, see Lot: 
purchase of magistracies at 
Carthage, ii. 367, 403: refusal 
of, iv. 228: resigrration of, il. 357: 
cumulation of, ii. 369, 403; Iv. 
p. xxx: in oligarchies, iii. 291 : 
restrictions on the repeated 


tenure of, iii. 136; iv. 253, 259 |, 


973 376 sq., 497 : amalgamation 
i, 515-517: great magi- 
stracies held for long terms, iii. 
245; iv. p. Xxx, 340: great 
magistracies held by individuals 
rarer in A.’s day than they had 
been, iv. 339: perpetual magi- 
stracies might exist in aristo- 
craciesand democracies, iii. 290: 
breaking-up of one magistracy 
into several, iv. 550 sq-, 555: 
responsibility for evxogpia shoul 
be distributed between oe 
magistracies than one, iv. 261 : 
actrirta Oh to keep an eye on 
spendthrifts, iv. 392 sq., 547: 
magistracies and the delibera- 
tive in relation to the right of 
audit, iv. 562: all magistracies 
subject to audit at Athens, and 
indeed the posts of priest and 
envoy, iv. 562 : execution of the 
sentences of magistracies, iv. 
557s8qq.: the growth of a magi- 
stracy in reputation or power 
might cause constitutional 
change, iv. 327, 330: magi- 
stracies as stepping-stones to 
tyrannies, 1. 543; a P. Ixili, 339- 
341, 385, 417 Sq. : e and 
small States, i. tire 17; iv. 259- 
261: in the Lacedaemonian 
State, ii. 366; iv. 254 (see also 
Lacedaemonian State, King- 
ship, Senate, Ephorate): at 
Tarentum, iv. 536-538: at Car- 
thage, ii. 366, 367, 402-408 ; iv. 
259 (seealso Carthage) : in Xeno- 
phon’s Cyropaedeia, iv. 232. 
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Magistrates, ii. 219, 299 =: 
iv. 253-268, 269, 270, 272, 2, 
289: distinguished from dics 
(ii. 375; iii. 136, 299 $q.; Iv.2t: 
from mem of the Boul zi 
the assembly (iti. 1 36; iv. 25. 
from priests (iii. 4.17 5 TV.255 5, 
from envoys and heralds, 6. 
255 sq., from twapera:, iv. 3 
from dicasteries, iv. 472: Gres. 
had the power to impose money- 
fines, iv. 270: had sped 
opportunities of overthrows:; 
constitutions, Iv. 307 : Upper a2 
mheovefia of, causes of constn 
tional change, iv. 2097, 334: 
depredations by, on publ ax 
private property, iv. 297, 3975: 
how to be prevented, iv. 3 
397 sq.-: perhaps corrupt t& 
cause ill-paid, iv. 398: oz 
petition of high magistrates ir 
the ety of the people, iv. 351- 
353, 3 : how magistrats 
353. 3 behave to those with 
and outside the constitute, 
1. 5335 J 279, 381 sq: 2 

‘neu istrate ’, iv. 354 
360, sare e resignation 
magne objected to by A, 

- 357: announcement 
aaecnies of intended sales,n. 
553 sq.: see also Magistraoe. 

Magistratuum ordo at Rose, 
lil. 169, 380; iv. 391, 498 

Magna Moralia, it. p. x. 

Magnesia on the Maeander, iv 
154, 233, 540. 

Magnesia ad Sipylum, iv. 542. 

Mago, ii. 406-408. 

Mahaffy, Prof.,i. 183 note, 335 note, 
368 ; i. 163, sq-, 419; iv. 515. 

Mahomet, i. 77. 

Mahometanism, i. 321. 

Mai, Cardinal, i. p. vii. 

Maine, Sir H., 11. 246. 

Maistre, J. de, 1. 210. 

Malays of Borneo, the head-bunt- 
ing, li. 328. 

Malis, i. 503 ; ill. 140; iv. 193. 

Man, erect attitude of, ii. 147: 
man and brute, i. 149 and note; 
li. 391 note: more fully a pob- 
tical animal than any gregariocs 
animal, 1. 30; 11. 389: ousdvacr- 
xov padAop ; wokeTudy, ii. 395: 
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Man :— 
a part of the State, ii. 396: 
supreme end of, not work but 
leisure, ii. 396: regarded by A. 
as mws rédos, not as rd écxaroy 
réXos, ii. 176. 

Manilius, iii. 595; iv. 331, 389. 

Mankind held by A. tohave existed 
from everlasting, ii. 256, 310; 
ili, 388 : earth-born myth of the 
origin of, ii. 309 sq.: destruc- 
tions of the human race, ii. 310. 

Mantineia, ii. Pag lil, 149 sq., 
355, 403, 558; iv. p. xlil, 241, 


327, 417, 422, 500, 511. 
Mantua, iv. 426, 


405. 
Manuscripts of the Politics, the, 
see essays on, il. p. xli sqq. ; ili. 
p. vii sqq. ; also preface, i. p. vil 
sq., an critical notes, ii. 57-60: 
symbols of, ii. pp. xlviil note, 
xlix note; iv. 707 sq. : 

Vatican Fragments, i. p. Vii 
Sq.; li. pp. xlii sq., 1, liv, lv note, 
lix note ; lii. pp. X, xi, Xx: 

complete MSS., two families 
of, their relation, li. 'p. liisqq.,and 
comparative merits, il. p. v's q: 
and notes; iii. p. xx: their dis- 
crepancies, li. 57: some of them 
res easily explained than others, 

. Iviii sq. 3 ili. p. xix: 

rst family (I = F M8 P*), ii. 
p. xlili sq.: its use by critics, 
li, pp. xliv, xlviii: its readings 
supplied by corrections in P? 
and P*, ii. p. xiii note: M’, 
ii, pp. xlili, Ixi: P, ii. p. 
xliii_ and notes: independent 
tradition of, iil. p. xxi: conjec- 
tures in, ii. pp. xliii note, Ixi 
and note, 68; tii. p.200: readings 
of P! Ar,, ii. 81: Greek text (T) 
used by. Vetus Interpres, see 
li. p. xli sqq., and Moerbeke, 
William of : 

second family (1? = P* * * 

ni my il, ae xlix: P*, ii. p. xlix: 

ii, 70: ps li, p. xlix: 
Harl 684% iii. App. A: P‘, ii. P- 
xlix, 59: O%, ii. p. xlix, §8 sqq. : 
Codex Hamilton, iii. 88: the less 
good variety of the second 
family (ii. pp. xliti, xlix and note, 
64-66) admits glosses, etc., into 
the text, ii. 69, 74, 77 ; lil. 87, 108 
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113; iv. 108, £15, 122, 125 : 
other defects, ili. 120, 125; ° 
89, 90, 92, 97, I10: 

faults of the MSS., ii. p. 1 sq. 
and notes—errors common to 
all and I, ii. p. li and note; iii. 
p. ix sg.: some derived from 
an uncial archetype, ii. 91 ; iii. 
p. 1x, 97: errors arising from 
confusions of letters, iii. p. x sq. : 
from ambiguous contractions, ii. 
pp. 1, Ixiv, 81, 84 5 111. Pp. xi-xili ; 
1V. 108 : from repetitions from 
context (esp. in II*), ii. 92, 304, 
335 jill. pp. XV—Xvil, 102, 106, 107, 
108, 109, 127, 175, 230, 379 ; iv. 
87,89, 91,94, 97, 98, 99, 100, 112, 
115, 126, 130: corrections by 
revisers, li. p. lili ; iii. p. xix sq. : 
admission o alternative readings, 
glosses, etc., into the text, ii. 69, 
81, 84, 280; iv. 99, 102 Sq., 106, 
212, 559: interchange of similar 
words, ili. p. xvii sq., or syno- 
nyms, tii. p. xix; other causes 
of error, iii. p. xvii $qq. ; iv. 103, 
123: interpolations, it. p. Ixvi: 
chasms in the text, li. p. xvi; iii. 
p. xxii, 125, 453; iv. 112, 126,131, 
134, 273, 486, 539: displace- 
ments, li, p. Ixvi (see Trans- 
position in Gramm. Index): 
double versions, ii. p. Ixvi sq. 
iv. 436: editor’s handiwork, see 
Politics of Aristotle: 

li? to be preferred to 11’, ii. 
p. lv sqq.; ill, p. xx: Faults of 
t'— correction of difficulties, ii. 
p. lvi sq. : admission of glosses 
and other additions into the 
text, ii, p. lvii, 69, 71, 81, 83; 
ili. 98, 117, 120, 424; Iv. 120% 
omission of sentences, words, 
syllables, etc., ii. p. lvii sq. and 
notes, 72, 87 ; ili. p. vii sq., 89, 
9°; 93) 94, 97 Sq., IOI, 102, 104, 
10§,etc.: of 7, cai, and the article 
when repeated, ili. p. vill, 93, 
112; iv. 98 sq., 109. Faults of 
11*—omissions, etc., ill. p. vilisq., 
97, 106, 117; Iv. 90, 97, 111,122: 

value of reading of a single 
MS. (ii. p. xi; iit. P. xxi), of r, 
li. pp. Ixi, Ixv sq.: of M s pi 

ee ri? or of PM® against 
Il’, ii. p. lix sq.; iii. p. xx: 
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Manuscripts :— 
of TP? against MI’, iii. p. xx 
$q.; Iv. 93, 114. 

Many, the, capabilities of, 1. 254 
sqq., 448 note ; iii. 213-224: if 
not below a certain level of merit, 
capable critics of public service, 
when brought together inabody, 
i. 256: thought by some to be 
the fittest judges of disputed 
questions, iv. 181: fit only for 
collective political functions, 
suchas deliberating and judging, 
i. 2573. iv. 242: ‘wearers of the 
shoe’, i. 258: characteristics of, 
iv. 306, 510 sq., 546 sq.: Plato 
on the many, iv. §10: stronger 
than the few and more easily 
contented, iv. 371: defeats of 
the few by the many, iv. 541: 
extreme poverty of, detrimental 
to democracy, iv. §33 : deprived 
of heavy arms by oligarchies 
and tyrants, iv. 422, 450, 456: 
hence must have possessed 
heavy arms, iv.422: driven from 
the central city by oligarchies 
and tyrants, iv. 422 sq., 450: 
kindly dealt with by t e olig- 
archy of Elis, iv. 382: Diony- 
sius the Elder sought to win the 
many, iv. 475, 476. . 

Many-sidedness of character in 
antiquity, i. 348 note. 

Marathon, til. 336, 443; iv. 331. 

Marcia, iv. 434- 

Mardonius, 1. 321 note. 

Mareotic lake, i. 317 note. 

Mariandynians, ii. 316; iii. 393 
8q.; iv. 210. 

Marie Antoinette, i Iv. 444. 

Marino, San, ill. 415; iv. 348, 
500. 

Marius, ii. 342; iv. 388. 

Marquardt, i. 182 note. 

Marriage, origin andend of, ii. 105: 
why more than a temporary 
union, li. 106: in Greek States, 
i. 170 8qq.; ili. pp. xl sq., xlii: 
Plato and marriage, see Plato: 
questions as to, not dealt with 
by A., i. 183: regulation of, 
regarded by Plato and A. 
as the first step in educa- 
tion, i. 350; iii. p. xl: age of, 
i. 183 sqq-, 444; iii, 458-467: 
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Plato on the age of marrer. 
see Plato: age of marmage rc 
the Lacedaemonian State, « 
Lacedaemonian State: regu 
tions as to the begetting ¢ 
children, see Children : seast 
of the year for, i113. 458, 46i: 
marriage-feast, ili. 469 ; IV. 333: 
A.’s probable view as to divorce. 
i. 195 sq.: unions recognired z 
Sparta during the first Me 
senian War which were not r- 
cognized as legitimate after = 
close, iv. 368: see a/so Hustax | 
and wife, Children. 

Mars, ii. 320. 

Marsyas, lil. 558. 

Masinissa, iti. 386, 461, 523- 

Masistius, iv. 542. 

Maspero, i. 275 note; 
400 ; iv. 316. 

Massalia, i. 224, 318 mote; =. 
141; iv. pp. xxvi, s.ocKi, mo 
220, 240, 347-349, 369, 382, 54 

so gama subject-matter « 
I 

Matter, i. 16 sq. 25, 23 sq, 44 
50, 57 Sq: 89 sq-, 92, 483-485. 

Maximilian, the emperor, i ic 
note. 

Maynenti, Jacobino dei, ii. 60. 

Mayor, Prof. J. B., Iv. 4 

Mayor, Prof. J. E. B., ti. 431, 5% 

Mazaca, iv. 228. 

Mean, the, iv. 204, 209: 
of, in the Nicomachean Eth 
and the Politics, ii. 388, 392. 

Medea, til. 492. 

Medes, the, ill. 249, 267 ; iv. 43 

Medici, the, iv. 339, 424. 

Medicine, the art of, ii. 398 

Mediterranean, the Western, 1. 
170, 

Megabyzus, iii. 218. 

Megacles, iv. 375. 

Megacles of Mytilene, i IV. 432. 

Megadorus, il. 284. 

Megalophanes, t 551. 

Megalopolis, i. 196 note ; ii. 231, 
232; lil. a a 202, 342, 403, 415, 
602; iv. 280. 

Megara, lii. 244, 353, 267, 360, 41); 
iv. pp. xxv, li, Lav, 264, 265, 280, 
301, 311, 313, 314, 336-338, 375, 
378, 387, 444, 458, 531: the 
Sicilian, iv. 422. 


ni. 3, 
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Megasthenes, iii. 301, 382 8q.; iv. 


455- 

Megillus, i. 334; i. 275, 358. 

Meier and Schémann, iv. 362, 528- 
530, 555, 556. 

Meier, G. T., iv. 385, 395. 

Meineke, ii. 120, 240, 419 ; ili. 115, 
124, 144, 201, 275, 394, 424, 520, 
555, 558; iv. 141, 380, 428. 

Meister, ili. 90; Iv. 507. 

Meisterhans, ii. 53 note, 69, 74, 
82, 257, 292 Sq. ; ili. 96, 99, 115, 
116, 120, 123, 126, 255, 275, 300, 
363; iv. 106, I10, 118, 423, 566. 

Melampus, iii. 272. 

Melanditae, iv. 436. 

Melanippides, iii. 556. 

Melanthus, iv. 419 sq. 

Melody, iii. §41, 549: three classes 
of melodies, i. 366, 369 ; iii. 560, 


562, 566: cathartic melodies, 
lil, 566 sq.: rhythm and, see 
Rhythms. 


Meltzer, ii. 239; iti. 202, 403, 407 ; 
iv. 172, 370, 486 

Memnon, ii. 333. 

Memnon the historian, iii. 363; 
iv. 468, 471. 

Menage, il. 204; lil. 3215 iv. 118. 

Menander, i. 23, 101, 121, 173, 
502 note, 505; li. 157, 159, 
160, 221, 224, 284; ili. 104, 
252, 313, 415, 424; Iv. 285, 
507, etc. 

Menecles of Barca, iv. 217. 

Meno, li. 219, 220; ili. 172, 324. 

Mercenary soldiers, iii. 375; iv. pp. 
Ixiv sq., Ixx, 305, 356, 358-360: 
mercenaries in light-armed and 
naval forces, iv. 541, 543, 544. 

Merchants, 1. 101, 138, 403, 431. 

Merivale, Rev. C., 1. 289, 400; 
iv. 428, 451. 

Messana, lil. 154, 420. 

Messene, ili. 355; iv. 280. 

Messenia, 1. 142; H. 267, 330, 
360 ; ili. 273, 350; iv. 367, 369, 
370: slaves in, 11. 316. 

Messenian War, see War. 

Messenians, i. 141 and note; iii. 
392; iv. 369. 

Metaphysics of Aristotle, iii, 103, 

184: compressed style of parts 

of the, il. p. xxxix: displacement 
of Books M and N in some 
MSS. of the, ibid. 
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sq. 

Method of studying the compound 
whole in its parts, li, 101 $q: ; 
lil, 132: genetic, ii. 103 sq.: of 
setting forth two or more op- 
posite views, and then seeking a 
view whichwill harmonize them, 
1. 308, 480; li. 133 8q., 187, 214, 
387 sq. ; iil. 152, 164: a oretic, 
1. 480 Sq. ; iii. 498: see also Aris- 
totle. 

Methymna, i. 142, 544 note; iv. 
475». 

Metoeci, i. 101, 231 and note, 
511, 539; lil. 133, 182, 341-343, 
349, 362; iv. p. xxviti, 465, 495, 
514, 533: slave metoeci, 1. 231 
and note ; iii. 145 sq.: metoeci, 
aliens, and slaves necessary to 
Greek States, tii. 342 sq., 358 ; 
iv. 514. 

Meton, ii. 295. 

Metrocles the Cynic, ii. p. xxxvi. 

Metrodorus, ii. p. xi note. 

Metronomi, 1 Iv. 549. 

Metroum, iv. 555. 

Metternich, Prince, iv. 389. 

Meyer, E., iii, 203, 447; iv. p. 
Ixviii note, 265, 517. 

Michael Ephesuus, il. p. iii note ; 
iv. 486. 

Micythus, iv. 465. 

Midas, king of the Lydians, iv. 


435- 
Midas, king of the Phrygians, iv. 


454. 

Midias, iv. 177. 

Midwives, til. 475. 

Milan, iv. 387, 473. 

Miletus, i. 531 notes ; ii. 297; iii. 
244, 247, 248, 267; iv. pp. xlii, 
Ixvill, 243, 313, 314, 3408 9 3495 
373, 418, 432, 560: riend- 
ship with Chios, ii. 506. 

Milichus, iv. 461. . 

Milk, i. 128; li. 173 sq.3 Iii. 479 
sq. : the milk of [ goats most used 
by the Greeks, 111. 479: the milk 
of mares, ewes, cows, and asses, 
ibid. 

He a ee note. 

1 note, 268, 372; 
Mt a 2 iv. 406. 
Milo of Crotona, iii. §26; iv. 210. 
Miltiades, iii. 336 ; iv. 423, 
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a i, OI, 199, 372; ill. 254, 
5. 


Mimnermus, ill. 553, 599. 

Minos, i. 575 note; li, 117, 347; 
351, 378, 379 ; lil. 384, 387, 600. 

Mirabeau, 1. 15. 

Mithridates I1 of Pontus, iv. 437. 

Mixo-Lydian mode, see Mode. 

Mnaseas, Mnasias, Mnesias, iv. 
108, 326. 

Mnason, Mneson, iv. 108, 326. 

Mnesitheus, iii. 469 ; iv. 476. 
ode, musical, iii. 542, 561, 562, 
563: Dorian, i. 319 note, 364, 
367, 369; ili. 542, 543, 561, 
562, 565, 569, 570, 5715 Iv. 157: 
Aeolian (hypo-Dorian), iii. 542, 
562, 570: Phrygian, i. 364, 367 ; 
lil, 542, 561, 569, 570: hypo- 
Phrygian, iii. 560, 561, 570: 
Lydian, i. 366 note, 369 note; 
lil. 543: mixo-Lydian, 1. 364; 
Ml. 542, 543; 565, 568, 570; Iv. 
158: Lydian high-pitched, iii. 
568, low-pitched, ibid. : Ionian, 
iti, 569: Ionian high-pitched, 
iii. 542, 543, low-pitched, iii. 
542, 543, 568; iv. 158: see also 
Harmonies. 

Moderately well-to-do, the, i. 454, 
469-472, 490, 499 sq. and notes, 
501, 502 note, 504, 508, 511 sq., 
525, 527; iv. pp. xv-xvil, xx, 
xxix, xlii, xlix, li, lviii, 209-219, 
224 Sq. 521 (see also péoo in 
Greek Index) : predominance of, 
favourable to polity, i. 501 sq. ; 
iv. 224 sq.: why their influence 
was valued by A. 1. 502 note; 
iv. 209-219: less numerous in 
proportion to other classes in 
Greek than in modern States, 
but more military in character, 
i. 511: sometimes, however, 
more numerous than the poor 
or even the rich and the poor 

ut together, iv. p. xvi note: 
increase of, recommended, iii. 
245 ; iv. 276, 394: hardly existed 
in small Greek States, iv. 211: 
their support gave stability to 
democracies, iv. 218; shared in 
office in democracies more than 
in oligarchies, iv. p. xlix, 218: 
often not conciliated in oligar- 
chies, iv. p. xxix. 


Moerbeke, ii. p. xliv note. 
Moerbeke, William of, a Flemish 


Dominican, Abp. of Corinth in 
1280-1 at the close of his life, 
it, p. xliv; iv. 132: his Latin 
translation of the Politics pub- 
lished about 1260, ii. p. xliv: its 
character, ii. p. xliv sq.: based 
on a Greek text of the first 
family earlier, though not much 
earlier, than any complete text 
we possess, ii. pp. xliv, xlv, 1: 
MSS. of it collated, ii. p. xli, 60 
sqq.; iv. 708; Phillipps MS. of it 
(z), ii. p. xl sq., 60 ne 408 sqq. : 
MS. a, ii. p.xli sq.: MS. 0, ii. 61 
sq.: MS. y, ii. 62: Susemihl’s 
text of his Latin translation, ii. 
p. xli: his Latin translation 
divided in some MSS. into 
seven, not eight, Books, ii. p. xl 
note: Roger Bacon on his 
translations, ii. p. xliv note: his 
imperfect knowledge of Greek, 
li. p. xlv and note, 95, 96: not 
certain in what sense the trans- 
lation of the Politics is his work, 
ii, p. xliv note: its literalness, 
ii. pp. xliv and note, xlv, xlvi 
note: its use by critics, ii p. 
xlvi sq.: it must not be over- 
valued, ii. p. xlvi sqq.: not 
always possible to say for cer- 
tain what the translator found 
in his text, ii. p. xlvi and note: 
translation not always equally 
literal, ii. p. xlvi and note, 67 ; 
Greek text used by him some- 
times corrupt, ii. pp. xlvii, xv: 
sometimes he seeks to mend 
defects in it by slight conjec- 
tural alterations, 11. p. Ixiv ; iii. 
Pp. Xxv, 109, 115, 181, 396; iv. 
94: sometimes he renders mar- 
ginal glosses in place of the text, 
li. p. xlvii and note, 64, 76 ; iii, 
99 Sq., 103, 116, 122, 466; iv. 
91, 97, 103: other things which 
take from the value of the 
translation for critical purposes, 
li. p. xlvii sq. and notes: its 
laxities and blunders (ii. p. Lxii 
sqq.), and its errors in the de- 
cipherment of the Greek text 
(i1, p. lxiv, 77, 80; ili. p. xxiii, 
97, 98, 104, 110, 123; iv. 90, 
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Moerbeke :— 


116, 119, 121, 129, 132) make 
its reproduction of the MS. or 
MSS. used imperfect (1i. pp. lxi- 
Ixv), still it sometimes alone 
preserves the true reading, ii. 
p. lxv: question what value 
should be attached to the un- 
supported testimony of the 
Greek text followed by it, 1. 
p. lxi: the translator often uses 
two different Latin words to 
render the’ same Greek word 
when it is repeated close to- 
gether (ili. p. xxiii ; iv. 110), and 
one Latin word to render two 
Greek words occurring close 
together, iii. p. xxiii sq.: in 
rendering Greek words often 
selects a Latin word connected 
in meaning with the Greek, iii. 
p. xxiv: sometimes retains ‘the 
case of the Greek, though in 
Latin it is wrong, iii. p. xxiv: 
sometimes renders Greek words 
by a Latin equivalent, some- 
times places them in his 
version untranslated, ii. 84: 
often omits words (ii. pp. xlvi 
Sq., ar mar 68, 72, 77, 78, 83, 
90 5 iii. 98), or adds words, 
ae sq., Ixii, lxiii, 63, 66, 
ees Sata); 80, 82, 83 (viverd), 
90 (ad virtutem) ; ii. 95 (et 
100 (omnia), 109 (videtur), 118 
(et) ; iv. 87 (tamen), 89 (ef), 91 
(autemandet), 95 (substantiam) ; 
115 (autem), 128 (autem) : often 
adds the auxiliary verb, ii. p. 
Ixii note ; iv. 107: repeats pre- 
positions (ii. p. lxii, 65 ; ili. 93, 
119; iv. 91 sq., 127), and adds 
them, ii. 64, 80, 81, 82, 94; iv. 
96, 125 sq.: generally fails to 
render re and ye and sometimes 
fails to render wep, ii. p. xii; 
lii. 89, 97; iv. 90: interc anges 
ye, 8€, and re (ii. p. lxiil, 63), and 
renders 4 by e/ and «ai by aul, 
li. p. Lxiii, 88; iv. 95, 98: often 
fails to render rai, 111. 89, some- 
times does not render the arti- 
cle where we might expect him 
to render it, iv. 90, 96, 106, 109, 
Il, 121, sometimes does not 
render d¢ in xai... 8€, iv. 119, 


Monarchy, i 


122: his voices (ii. p. !xiii, 83, 
89; ili, p. xxiv, IOI, 122; iv. 
98, 114, 123, 132), moods (ii. 
p- Ixili, 64, 66; iv. 89), tenses 
(ii. p. lxiii, 69, 72, 79, 82; ili. p. 
xxiv, 85 sq., 100, 106; iv. 89 
8q-» 97, 100, I13, I17, 122), 
numbers (iii. p. xxiv, 1003 iv. 
96, 107, 113, 122), cases (ii. 87 ; 
ii, 118, 119, 571), and degrees 
of comparison (ti. 84, 89, 91 ; 
ili, P. xxiv, IIL; iv. 92, 107) 
are often inexact, his genders 
sometimes so, iv. 128: he often 
makes the predicate agree in 
gender with the subject, ii. 86 ; 
lii. 103: he sometimes renders 
the participle by the indicative 
(iii. 98, 109, 114; iv. 109), some 
times by a substantive, iv. 88, 
108, 111, or a substantive by a 
participle, iv. 88, 131: renders 
pe} Kowweorncayras, etc., like rovs 
ph Kowevncarras, ill, p. xxv, 125 
8q., 593: in rendering verbs com- 
pounded with a preposition often 
does not render the preposition, 
iii, 103; Iv. 114: lax in his ren- 
dering of substantives ending in 
-ia, ill. 106; iv. 107, 116: ren- 
ders ré with the infinitive by the 
Latin infinitive, iv. 115, some- 
times however by a substantive, 
iv. 120 sq.: does not always 
adhere to the order of the words 
in the original, ii. p. Lxili sq.: 
text of his translation some- 
times corrupt, Ili. p. xxv, 95, 
103, 106, 117, 123 ; Iv. 90, 109, 
110, 113, 116, 117, 119, 120, 121, 
128, 129: emendations of it sug- 
gested, ii. 85, 935 Iii. 117, 119, 
120; iv. 109, 110, 116, 117, 119, 
120, 121, 128, 129. 


Moeris, iii. 104. 
Molossians, ili. 265, 276; iv. 419, 


420, 447. 


Mommsen, i. 335 note, 349 note, 


377 3 1. 357, 407 5 Ml. 134, 202, 
243, 261, 268, 269, 283, 386; 
iv. 166, 218, 253, 354, 377, 389, 
390, 406, 516, 542, 543, 556, 562. 
. 211-213, 494 and 
note, 502 note, 543; il. 'p. xill ; 
ili, 277 sq., 280, 285; iv. 156, 
192, 235: elective monarchy 
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Monarchy :— 
in accordance with law, iv. 
207: hereditary, not rejected 
by A., ili. 289: causes of the 
fall of monarchies, i. 541 
sqq.; iv. 278, 296, 413, 424- 
446: causes of attacks on mon- 
archs, iv. 424-439: classified, iv. 
425, 426, 435: attacks on mon- 
archs prompted by hostility on 
principle to the absolute rule of 
one man not noticed by A,., tv. 
438: some successful attempts 
on the lives of monarchs in the 
fourth century B. C. enumerated, 
iv. 425: means of preserving 
monarchies, i. §42-547 ; iv. 446- 
477: see also Kingship, Tyranny. 

Money, origin of, ii, 184: com- 


modities used as, ii. 185: 
characteristics which they 
should possess, ii. 184 sq.: 


makes the unsound kind of 
xpypariorixn possible, ii. 186: 
social value of, il. 391 note: 
interest on, A's view of, ii. 
196, 201 sq.: the best custo- 
dians of, lil. 233 sq.: love of, 
i, 130 note, 200, 

Monopolies in ancient Greece, ii. 
206 sq., 208. 

Monro, Mr. D. B., iii. 
481 sq. 

Montaigne, i. 185, 190. 

Montecatino, ii. 129; iii. 92, 166, 
230. 

Montenegro, ii. 138. 

Montesquieu, iv. 429. 

Month, first and seventh days of 
the, iv. 303 sq. 

More, Sir T., i. 179 note. 

Morel, ii. 294; in. 86, 87, 90, 101 ; 
iv. 142. 

Morley, Mr. J., i. 440 note, 488 
note ; iv. 383. 

Mother and child, 1. 175 sq. 

Miilinen, von, iv. 384. 

Miiller, Ail. 153,159, 5553 iv-399. 

Miiller, C., ii. 232; iv. 3 

Miiller, C. O., iv. 337. 

Miller, E., iit. 539. 

Miller, Prof. Max, 1 li, 116. 

Mullach, ii, 287 ; iii. 595. 

Mundo, De, falsely ascribed to 
A., iii. 344. 

Muretus, lii, 121. 


542; iv. 
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Musaeus, i lil. 533 

Muses, the, iil. §56; tv. 482. 

Music made a subject of educati. 
by the ancients with a view = 
training the young to use lese: 
Pit i 1. 355 Sq-» 3595 ii. 511- 

hrs ene why it sbould > 
died discussed, t 359 sq¢ 

ii 527 sqq.: a source of recree 
tion and pleasure, & 361 3: 
iii. §33 Sq.: power to influcae 
the character, L 362 sqq.; 
536-545: its study Is of a 
with a view both to virtue 2 
to the best life, iti. 503: mz 
contribute to intellectual vine. 
ao 529: be gr egal hae 
sho learn practic: i 
music and by the use of wh 
instruments and melodies, : 
364 8q., 365 sq.5 iii, 545-5 
571-573: Many uses of mos- 
1. 366, 368, for education, = 
562, for the purgmg of tk 
emotions, iti. 561—567, for te 
intellectual use of leisure, = 
442, 561 sq., §66, and for recrez 
tion, 111. 566: the earliest mez: 
of training the young to fm 
pleasure inthe exercise of virte. 
i. 368; lL p. xliv, 538: akin» 
the soul, ili. 545 sq.: able = 
produce feeling even withot 
the aid of melody and rhythn. 
i. 362 and note ; ili. 537: som 
connected skill in music wit 
military prowess and _ thought 
that music cured diseases, 2 
515: music that is merely fc 
pleasure, ili. 556, 557: music 
grouped with sleep, conviviality. 
and dancing, lll. §28: singing 
and playing usually combmed 
in Greece, iii. 546: A. less 
favourable than many to the 
playing of adult citizens, wm. 
§48: rejects the cithara in the 
education of the young as well 
as the avAds, ili. 551 sqq: 
agonistic music, iii. 550, 55). 
557,558: feats of musical execc- 
tion, ill. §51: effect of music on 
animals, iii. §51: specialists in 
music and philosophers who 
have received a musical training 


distinguished, iii.5§9sq.,562,569. 
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Musicanus, i. 112 note, 1403 ii. 


299. 

Musurus, iii. 101. 

Mycenae, iil. 259, 274. 

Myconus, iii. 351; iv. 553, 565. 

Myletidae, iv. 331. 

Myron, iv. 485: Myron, his grand- 
son, iv. 485. 

Myscellus, iii. 396. 

Mysteries, Eleusinian, iti. 452. 

Myths, ii. 319 sq. 

Mytilene, i. 466; it. 384; lil. 96, 
249, 269 sq., 556; iv. 232, 325 
Sq-, 327, 349, 379, 422, 427, 
432 Sq. 


Naples, iv. 214. 

Napoleon, iv. 369, 406, 473. 

Napoleon II], iv. 392. 

Nature, i. 16-39, 49, I 34 Sq. 
139, 203 sq., 331, 485 sq, 
491, 549, 5553 iil. 341, 511, 
571: completed and imitated 
by art, i. 20; iil, 498: gui- 
dance of, accepted by A., 
iil, 436, 458 : some princi e 
hold good both in art an 
nature, iii. 440 sq.: brings the 
best, 1. 19; ii. 120: misses her 
mark more often in respect of 
the body than the soul, ti. 147 
sq.: connected with order and 
proportion, i.20sq.: gives things 
to those who can use them, 1. 
21: makes things to suit one 
purpose, not more than one, ii. 
109: exceptionstothisrule, ibid.: 
moves in a circle according to 
Heraclitus, iv. 485: products of, 
their characteristics, i. 20 squ 
122 sq.; iil. 369 sq., 372 sq.: 
things existing by nature and 
things existing by convention, i. 
25: criteria of the natural, i. 25, 
389: criteria used by A, i. 25 
8q.; li. 135, 140: pleasure ‘which 
comes by nature is common to 
all, ili. 535: failure to attain 
happiness may be due to a 
defect either of nature or of 
fortune, iii. 423: nature one of 
the sourtes of virtue, iii. 429: 
nature, habit, and reason must 
be harmonized with each other 
and be adjusted to the best end, 
iii, 454: nature (or essence) of 
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a thing distinguished from its 
accidents, lil. 535. 

Nauck, it. 358; iii. 188, 246, 272, 
592, 594; Iv. 180. 

Naucratis, ii. 207. 

Naupactus, i ili. GO; iv. 417. 

Naxos, i. 525 note ; iv. p. xlii, 346, 
349, 382, 433. 

Neapolis, ili. 404. 

Nearchus, i. 319 note. 

Necessary, the, comes first, that 
which is for well-being after- 
wards, i. 356 note; ii. 104, 119: 
three kinds of, i. 17: the con- 
ditionally necessary, i.17 sq. ; iii. 
425 (see also Conditions): its 
contrast with the noble, i. 113- 
115, 5173 i. 162: necessary 
work may become noble if done 
for a noble end, i. 355; iii. 438 
sq.: the opposites of that which 
is necessary, iv. 165 sq.: con- 
nexion of the necessary and the 
natural, i. 18; ii. 135. 

Necessity, i. 17 8q.; ii. 162: 
origin of the household and the 
mors 1 In, i, 104. 

N eleidae, 1 Iv. 349, 432. 

Neleus, ii. pp. iil note, v, vi. 

Neophron, ili. 367. 

Neoptolemus, iv. 420. 

Nero, ili. 404; iv. 461. 

Nestor, il. 257; ill. 299, 436. 
Nettleship, Mr. R. L., i. p. x, 52 
and notes, 363 note ; iil. p. iii. 

Newton, Mr. C. T., ii. 170. 

Nicanor, 1. 473, 4745 475. 

Nicias, 1, 470; iil. 233, 429, 472; 
iv. 496. 

Nickes, iv. 347. 

Nicocles, i. 277 note, 547 note ; ii. 
403, 407 ; ili. 186, 257; iv. 420, 
429, 454, 467-469. 

Nicocreon, iv. 429. 

Nicomachus, 1. 466. 

Nicomenes, i. 227 and note. 

Niebuhr, i. 15 ; iv. 207. 

Niemeyer, iv. 133, 390. 

Nireus, iii. 144. 

Nobles, position in early Greece 
of the, Iv. p. xxviii: Macedonian, 
iv. 453: Roman, iv. 411, 543. 

Néldeke, iv. 434, 437- 

Nome, Arabian, of Egypt, iv. 304. 

Nomophylakes, iv. 251, 566, 568 

(see also Laws of Plato). 
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Norden, Prof., iv. 100. 

Notables, the, iv. 299, 521: their 
growth in reputation or power 
might cause constitutional 
change, iv. 327, 330: by what 
laws could the rise of discords 
and rivalries among them be 
kena iv. 388: disliked 

ing ruled by their inferiors, 
iv. 397: most conspiracies 
against tyrants planned by, tv. 
423, 450: tyrants made war on 
them, iv. 423, 474. 

Notium, iv. 317. 

Numa, ii. p. xiv; iv. 310, 523. 

Nuremberg, ili. 351. 


Oasis, the Great, iv. 331. 

Oberhummer, iv. 251, 561, 564. 

Odrysae, ili. 301; iv. 425, 436, 437- 

Odysseus, ili. 509; iv. 180. 

Odyssey, li. 239; ili. 331, etc. 

Oeantheia, iv. 272, 507. 

Oeconomics, the, falsely attributed 
to A., i. 175 sq.: First Book 
of, i. 175 sq., 181; ii. pp. x, xxiv 
note, 106, 132, 164, 166, 198, 
224 Sq.; Ili. 172, 187, 374, 393 
$q-, 395, 477 : Second Book of, 
1. 134, 192 note; i. 198, 204; 
iil. 180, 

Oeniadae, ili. 399. 

Oenoe, iii. 419. 

Oenophyta, battle of, iv. 300. 

Oenotria, i. 575 note ; iii. 386 sq. 

Offences, classification of, ii. 299 


sq. 

Ogle, Dr., i. 10 note ; ii. 162, 173; 
Iv. 163. 

Olbius, 1. 448 note. 

Old age, ii. 337 ; ili. 379. 

Oligarchy, i. 96, 98-100, 196 note, 
203, 212-225, 232, 390 sq., 398 
8q-, 403, 415-417, 431 note, 432, 
446, 470 sq., 488 sq., 491-501, 
503 sq., 508, 512 sqq., 520 sq., 
524, 526-529, 533-541, 553, 565- 

3 Me 300, 301, 327; 365, 

366, 392-394 ; lil. pp. xxix, xxxiv, 
132, 139, 140, 147, 153, 155, 
177, 191, 192, 196-199, 219 8q., 
370; iv. p. xiv and notes, 140, 
145, 147, etc.: Plato’s account 
of, in the Republic, i. 415 sq.; iv. 
p. xxxiv sq.: Polybius on, ii. 

p. xiii: studied by A. in its 


declining days, iv. p. xxvii sy. 
definition of, L 247; iv. « 
A.’s theory of, iv.pp. xxxiv-r. 
according to him makes wa: 
its end (iii. 287; iv. p. o 
Sq-, 421), and its standard - 
awarding office, iv. p. o 
sq-, 503: this account a: 
not always adhered to by bz 
iv. Pp. XXXIV Sq., 421: said tox 
defined by birth, wealth, x 
culture, iv. 503: culture sx 
times made by A. a nord 
oligarchy, sometimes of a: 
tocracy, lll, 232: usualy & 
rule of a minority, iv. 182, 52 
but not always, iv. yoo: a& 
viation-form of aristocracy, 
sometimes said to beadeviatix- 
form of the so-called aristocras, 
iv. 195 sq.: based on a misuk 
as to what is just, 1. 247%: 
tii, 198 sq.; iv. 283: nol 
nature, ii. 119; iv. 223: 
democracy, a divided tyra 
iv. 146, 443: measures comm 
to tyranny and, iv. 421 s¢: 
oligarchies got rid of or: 
werful individuals, iii. 2: 
identified in Athenian opax 
with the rule of persons, i: 
law, iii. 280; in oligarchies # 
moderately well-to-do cz 
shared in office less than 2 
democracies, iv. p. xlix, 213: 
under what circumstances & 
place, i. 501: more in place 
the early than in the later diy: 
of Greece, iv. p. xxvii sq. Jt 
even then often oppress, 1. 
Pp. xxviii sq. : effect of the Pee 
ponnesian War upon, iv. p.m: 
oligarchy in the Greek wat | 
from the end of the Pelop- 
nesian War to the time d 
Alexander, iv. p. xxix: piact 
in the succession ofconstitanas 
in Greece, i. 503 sq.; iii. 287%: 
more kinds than one of, saa 
more moderate than others! 
494 Sq.) §40; ii, p. xv; VP 
xxi, 235 : Causes of the existexr 
of more kinds than one, i. 54; 
iv. 171 sqq.: moderate of 
archy, i, 510 and note, $I) 
548; iv. p. xviii, 216 94:5 | 
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Oligarchy :— 


treme, iii. 502; iv. 251: where 
in place, i. 222, 496, 548; iv. 
153 8q., 222, 223, 540: its cha- 
racteristics, 1. 230, 496, 513, 544; 
li. 277, 358 sq.; iv. p. xxvii, 183: 
apt to pass into tyranny, iv. 
345: A.’s classification of the 
kinds of, 111.197; iv.pp.xxi-xxiv, 
171, 363 sq., 488 sq.: oligar- 
chies in which law is supreme, 
iii. 212; iv. 190: (1) the first 
kind of, iv. p. xxi sqq., 183, 190, 
202, 222, 300, 384, 512, 538: 
its merits and defects, iv. p. 
xxli: its difference from the 
polity, iv. 538: the deliberative 
In, IV. pp. Xx1 Sq., XXxll, 227, 
246: the magistracies in, iii. 
291 ; iV. pp. xxi Sq., XXX Sq., XXxil, 
351, 512: the judicature in, iv. 
pp. xxii, xxvii, xxxii sq. : under 
what circumstances oligarchy 
is at its best and worst, iv. p. 
xix sq.: remarks on A.’s view, 
iv. p. xx sq.: (2) the second, 
third, and fourth kinds of, iv. 
p- xxiii sq., 183, 190 sq.: how 
oligarchies ruled by law pass 
into absolute oligarchies, iv. 365: 
when the fich increased in 
wealth but not in numbers, a 
duvacreia often resulted, iv. 306: 
the change from absolute olig- 
archies into oligarchies ruled 
by law, iv. 365: (3) the ultimate, 
IV. p. xxlll, 443: under what 
circumstances each kind is in 
place, iv. 223, 540: other kinds 
of, incidentally noticed in the 
Politics, iv. pp. xxiv—xxvli, 233, 
363 sq.: virtual oligarchies, iv. 
184: forms of oligarchy not 
noticed by A., iv. p. xxvil: 
organization of Greek olig- 
archy: I. the privileged class 
in, iv. pp. Xxix—-xxxi, 383 sq., 
405, 411: might be marked out 
either (1) by birth, tii. 132; iv. pp. 
XXIV-XXVil: Or (2) by the posses- 
sion of a property-qualification, 
moderate or high, iii. 132; iv. 
pp. XXV-xxvil, 278, 282, 345, 
363 sq., 389: if high, either 
alone or in combination with 
some other qualification, such 


as birth or election by the 
privileged class, iv. pp.xxv-xxvil, 
or abstinence from certain occu- 
pations, ili. 132, 178; iv. p. xxl, 
544: or (3) by membership of 
certain clubs (see Clubs): the 
privileged class might be fixed 
in number or it might not, iv. 
p. xxv sq.: its recruitment from 
the non-privileged class, iv. p. 
xxix Sq., 344 8q., 348, 381-383, 
540, 544 sq.: usually, but not 
always, less numerous than it, 
iv. p. xxi, 182, 300, §38: should 
be stronger than it, iv. 182: 
should not be too narrow, iv. p. 
xxix sq., 405: its members 
should be placed on a level as 
far as possible, iv. p. xxx, 357, 
383 sq. 538: an oligarchy 
should not be created within 
the oligarchy, iv. p. xxx, 358: 
it should be well prepared by 
training for its position, not, as 
it often was, both luxurious and 
grasping, iv. p. xxx, 204: the 
sons of its members should be 
taught to serve as light-armed 
(a novel suggestion), iv. 544: 
it should not claim a monopoly 
both of office and of honour and 
profit, iv. p. xxxi, 279: ma- 
gistracies supreme over the 
constitution should be confined 
to the privileged class, iv. 401 : 
its members should not be 
allowed to do what they please, 
iv. 496: spendthrift ways of life 
should be checked, iv. 392, 
488, 515: inheritances should 
pass by kinship and not by gift 
or bequest, ii. 327; iv. 394, 
400 sq.: feuds within it should 
be composed, iv. 278, 321 sqq., 
388 sq.: II. the deliberative in 
Greek oligarchy, i. 513 sq.; iv. 
245 8q., 250-253, 491: a delib- 
erative assembly with a high 
property-qualification existed in 
some oligarchies, iv. p. xxxii 
sq., 246, 364, in others an elec- 
tive deliberative body, iv. p. 
xxxil, 246: a Boulé might exist 
in an oligarchy, iv. 262, or 
probull, iv. 251, or a Boulé and 
probuli, iv. 263: in others de- 
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Palamedes, iii. 388. 

Pallas, freedman of the emperor 
Claudius, ii. 224. 

Pallene, iv. 516. 

Pallene, an Attic deme, iii. 207. 

Pamphilus, iti. 510. 

Panaetius, 11. 591, 593; 595; Iv. 339, 
418, 486. 

Panathenaea, ill. §25, 532, 567. 

Pancration, iii. §25, 527. 

Pandolfo of Siena, iv. 429. 

Panticapaeum, iv. 444, 477. 

Papacy, the, i. 329. 

Pape-Benseler, iv. 108, 111, 119, 
124, 379; 431, 433, 437- 

Paphlagonia, 111. 394. 

Papyri, Petrie, iv. 515. 

Parker, Mr. H., iti. 509. 

Parmenio, iv. 472. 

Paros, iv. 561. 

Parrhasius, i. 102 note; iil. 216, 


539- 

Parron, see Greek Index. 

Part of the State, see State. 

Partheniae, iii. 181; iv. 367 sq. 

Pastime, see Play. 

Pastoral life, see Life: farming, 
ii. 199. 

Patrae, iii. 397. 

Pattison, Rev. Mark, i. p. x; ii. 210, 
216, 299; ili. 194, 520. 
Paul, St., il. 2425 iti. 242. 
Pausanias, the victor at Plataea, ili. 
447 ; iv. 287, 370, 392, 467. 
Pausanias, the Lacedaemonian 
king, an opponent of Lysander, 
lil. 4473; Iv. 368. 

Pausanias, the murderer of Philip 
of Macedon, iv. 428, 474. 


420, 485. : 

Pauson, 1. 364, 460 note; ti. 541. 

Pay, for the assembly, iv. pp. xli, 
xlvii-l, 229, 335-338, 344, 397, 
497 Sq., 502, 529, 530-536: for 
the dicasteries, iv. p. xlvii, 229, 
336, 338, 397, 497 8q., 502, 529, 
531-536: for the magistracies, 
li. 366; iv. p. xlvii, 497 Sq., 502: 
for the Boulé, iv. 128: pay 
sometimes confined to xvpias 
€xxAnoiat and to some only of 
the magistracies, iv. 502 sq. 

Pazzi, iv. 424. 

Pearson, Mr. A. C., iii. §43. 
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Peasants, iv. 292, 492, 508, 5; 
515. 

Pectis, ili. 556. 

Pedieis, iv. 341, 514. 

Pegae, iv. 265. 

Peiraeum, ili. 392. 

Peiraeus, 1. 103, 222, 317, 318m: 
337 and note, 380, 382, 52: 
207, 295 5 Ul. 357, 360; ivr. 
317, 422, 530, 548, 549 

Peirene, 111. 400, 

Peisander, iv. 333. 

Peisistratidae, 1. 231; iit 181; +. 
423, 426, 427, 443, 457, 45 

Peisistratus, 1. 5433; iL 359: - 
183, 267; iv. p. Ixvi, 1741". 
299, 332, 339, 342, 46,= 
375, 389, 393, 416, 418 
423, 448, 458, 466, 470, ©. 
474-476, 479 Sq-, 509, 514 35 
535 : may have built the Oh: 
pieum at Athens partly to x- 
shine Megara, iv. 458. 

Pelasgus, iv. 415, 419. ; 

Pella, i. 463 note, 466, 47; * 
399; iv. 214. 

Pellene, iii. 402, 415; 1v. p. 00. 

Pelopidas, i. 142; ill. 423; 1v.2. 
340, 467. ; 

Peloponnesus, i. Jol, 126 ot 
141, 196 note, 314 note, ul. 
4733 iil, 150, 151, 204, 2: 
273, 353, 304, 472; IV. 504 

Peltastae, iv. 5425q. 

Penestae, ii. 315; iv. p. kv. 

Pentacosiomedimni, Iii. 224 

Pentathlon, iii. 525. 

Pentheus, 1. 277. 

Penthilidae, iv. 349, 432, 43} 

Penthilus, iv. 433, 473. 

Penthilus, son of Orestes, 1v. 4+ 

Perdiccas, i. 466. 

Pergamon, i. 463; iv. §53: lie 
of, ii. p. vi: royal house 
443. ee 

Periander of Ambracia, iv. P-©: 
329 Sq., 427, 450 

Pevander of Corinth, 1. 536 not 
545 ; iii. 247; iv. 325, sph 
424, 442, 450, 451, 455 459% 
479: sought to make his s 
jects busy and poor, and 
made war, iv. 450, 458 

Pericles, i. 227, 306 note #7 

360 note, 380, 38%, 385 ™ 

note, 386, 475; ii. 152) 295,37 


PAL — PHO 
' Pericles :— 


lll. 154, 167, 168, 210, 244, 245, 
496, 505, 521; Iv. pp. xliii, ]1i, 
340, 378, 402, 407, 408, 451, 
495, 500, 532, 543: conception 
of freedom in his Funeral Ora- 
tion, iv. 495. 

Perinthus, i. 317, 336 note. 

Perioeci, the Lacedaemonian, ii. 
343; iv. 304, 367. 

Peripatetics, the, see School. 

Perizonius, iii. 88. 

Perrens, F. T., iv. 389, 503, 558. 

Persephoné, ili. 412. 

Perseus, 1. 155. 

Persia, i. 38, 100, 216 note, 328, 
380, 463, 466, 469, 545, 553 8q.; 11. 
333, 356, 371; il. 248, 416; iv. 
228, 232, 262, 317, 353, 434, 4375 
454: methods of Persian rule, iv, 
45°, 453-455. 

Persians, | i, 68, 85, 216 note, 374 ; 
ii. 291, 296, im 324, 355; ili. 
161, 249, 365, 489; iv. 228, 


323, 419, 437, 450, 498, 542. 
Persis, ili, 353. 


Petalism, ili. 244 sq., 246. 

Petronius Arbiter, il. 320; iv. 546. 

Phaeacians, iii. 331. 

Phaedra, ili. 416. 

Phalaecus, ii. 344, 360. 

earn ili. 2615 IV. 339, 389, 417, 
41 

Phaleas, i, 118 note, 139, 204 sqq., 
376 and note, 381, 527; ii. 283, 
284, 286, 287, 289, 290, 293-295, 
313, 377, 3835; iv. 241, 294: ar- 
rangement of A.’s criticism of, 
ii. 290. 

Phanias of Eresus, iv. 426, 

Pharnabazus, iv. 437. 

Pharnabazus, colleague of Auto- 
phradates, i li. 333. 

Pharsalus, iii. 291; iv. 280, 357 8q., 
360, 382, 387. 

Phasis, tii. 481. 

Pheidon of Argos, i. 543; 11. 272; 


IV. 339. } ; 
Pheidon of Corinth, i. 375 ; ii. 271, 

272, 283, 285, 381; iv. 515. 
Pherae, i. 544, 545; ii. 144, 162, 

362, 371, 400, 523; iv. p. Ixiv sq., 

351, 357s 387, 425, 430, 433, 461, 

467, 470, 4731 4775 541; 567. 
Pheraulas, ii. 130, 164, 240. 
Pherecrates, ii. 163. 
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Pherecydes of Leros, iii. 246, 548. 

Phidias, i. 102 and note. 

Philae, iti. 145. 

Philemon, i. 22, 141; ii. 130, 305 ; 
lil. 243, 434, 456. 

Philip the Acarnanian, iii. 297. 

Philip of Crotona, ili. 434 5 Iv. 375. 

Philip of Macedon, i. 102 note, 
142, 155 and note, 278, 316 
note, 317, 321 note, 336 note, 
357 note, 461, 463, 466, 467, 
469 and note, 477, 478, 554; ii. 
1593 ili. 257, 260, 264, 331, 366, 
407, 494, 510; iv. p. Ixv, 172, 
265, 316, 326, 351, 357, 358, 361, 
425, 428, 453, 471, 472, 474, 516, 


54. 
Philip V of Macedon, iv. 253, 353, 


43!. 
Philippus, Marcius, iv. 217. 
Philistus, i. 532; iv. 466. 
Phillis of Delos, iii. 558. 
Philo (Mechan. Synt.), iii. 405, 
467. 
Philo Judaeus, i ili. 246. 
Philochorus, ii. 118 ; lil. 244, 246. 
Philocleon, iii. 136, 137. 
Philoctetes, ii. 120, 126. 
Philodemus, i. 132 note, 574; Ii. 
pp. x, xi note, XXXIV note: De 
usica, ii. é: Xvi Sq., 90. 
Philolaus of Corinth, il 272, 376, 
379-381, 383; iv. 515. 
Philopoemen, I. 101, 551. 
Philosophers twitted with the use- 
lessness of their pursuit, il. 205 : 
rulers or advisers of rulers in 
Greece, i. 377 8q. : some of them 
began by being rexvirat, i. 381 ; 
ii. 298: pupils of Greek phi- 
losophers sometimes became 
tyrants, iv. 449: philosophers 
sometimes favourites of tyrants, 
iv. 465. 
Philosophy, iv. 451, 452. 
sera ad First, subject-matter 
of, i 
Philoxenus, i lil. 565, 570; iv. 471. 
Phlius, iti. 406 ; iv. p. xxxi. 
Phocaea, i lil. 3515 1V. 329 
Phocaeans, the, ili. 202. 
Phocians, the, iii. 371; iv. 326. 
Phocion, 1, 474}; iv. 340, 500. 
Phocis, iv. 108, 326, 327, 388. 
Phocylides, i. 315; iv. §34- 
Phoebidas, iv. 308, 438, 
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Phoenicians, i. 319 note, 341 note ; 
li, 3715 11. 265; iv. 161. 

Phoenix, ili. 301, 480. 

Phormion of Elis, iv. 287, 358. 

Phormisius, iv. p. xlii, 516. 

Phoroneus, ii. 128. 

Photius, iv. 428. 

Phoxus, iv. 329: his name, ibid. 

Phratry, i. 196 sq., 3353, ii. 2575 
lil. 208 sq. ; 1V. pp. xxviii, xxxiil, 
266 sq., 397 s4., 522-525: of the 
Labyadae at Delphi, iv. 289, 
324, 558: phratries companies 
and tribes, iv. 397: see a/so Clan. 

Phrygia, ii. 200; iii. 389, 394, 552. 

Phrygian mode, see Mode. 

Phrynichus, the Athenian states- 
man, iv. 351. 

Phrynichus, the comic poet, li. 120 ; 
IM. 553+ 

Phrynichus, the grammarian, ili. 
120, 307. 

Phrynon, iii. 327. 

Phylarchus, i i. 177 note ; i. 90. 

Physicians in Greece, i. 97, 404; 
iti, 468 8q., 475; iv. 236, 380, 
465, 476: function of the physi- 
cian, Ili. 330 sq. 

Physics, subject-matter of, i. 6: 
claims a large share of A.’ Ss at- 
tention, i. 57° 

Pindar, i. 385 note, 390; ii. 131, 
153, 157, 158, 310, 320; ill. 310, 
399, 430, 486, 595; iv. 182, 198, 
455, 468, 471, 483. 

Pisa in Italy, til. 329. 

Piso, conspiracy of, against Nero, 
IV. 461. 

Pitané in Aeolis, iv. 437- 

Pitt, William, tii. 371, 443: born 
when his father was fifty-one 
years of age, ili. 476. 

Pittacus, il. 377, 384; ili. 212, 267- 


270, 280, 327 ; iv. 298, 388, 468, 
6 


409. 

Pity and fear, tii. 565.° 

Plants, i. 128 ; ii. 106, 174 Sq. ; iil. 
475- 

Plataea, i. 317; 11. 321; tii. 398, 
404, 406, 447 ; IV. 297, 322, 341. 

Plato, passim : born, like Apollo, 
onthe seventh dayof the month, 
iv. 304 : learnt drawing long be- 
fore the study became general, 
lii. 510: the Athenian Stranger 
in the Laws indifferent to the 


study of drawing, I. 355 note : 
times of, contrasted with those 
of A., i. 398, 461 sq.: position of, 
contrasted with that of A., 1. 462 = 
acquainted with Socrates for the 
sab seven years of Socrates’ life, 

398: his experiences before 
the age of thirty, i. 399, 456: in- 
fluenced by the teaching of the 
Pythagoreans, i. 378 sqq., 400 
sq.: his oldage, 1. 4348q. his in- 
terest in minute details of social 
and political legislation, i. 434 
and note: a foe to much sleep, 
i. 448 note: notes taken of his 
lectures sept rdyadot by A. and 
others, ii. p. xxxvi: no extant 
record of his lectures, i. 479: 
seems mostly to have written in 
the same way for the outside 
world and for his pupils, ii. p. 
xxXxvill: sayingof, about Helicon 
the mathematician, iv. 483: Nup- 
tial Number of, iv. 481 sqq., pres 
reason why he introduced this 
mathematical puzzle into the 
Republic, iv. 483: the Epistles 
ascribed to him sometimes imi- 
tate the Laws (sce Laws of Plato): 

his classification of sciences, 
i. 4: he absorbs the efficient in 
the formal cause, i. 47: the 
method of inquiry in Politics to 
which his philosophical princi- 
ples point, i. 50 sqq.: how far 
this method is followed by him, 
1. 54 sq.: his treatment of the 
efficient and final causes, }. 
52 sq.: unlike A., finds the root 
of right conduct in s lative 
insight, i. 370 note: holds, un- 
like A., that the essence of the 
wodtrixés and the Bacicxds 1S 
the possession of a certain 
science, iii. 306 : 

on the origin of the State, 1. 
36 sqq., 403; li. 104, 119; iil. 
202: implies that the wékts is a 
Koweria, li. 97: the State more 
of a cuppvors to him than to A., 
li, 230: treats it in the Politicus 
as a mere enlarged household, 
i. 28; ii. 98: identifies the woke 
rixds, BaciAtxcs, olxovopixds, and 
Secrorixés, ii. 98, 133: sets the 
example of tracing the growth 
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of the wéXts from its earliest 
moments both in the Republic 
and in the Laws, ii. 104: on 
the Cyclopes, ii. 117: like A, 
regards kingly rule as charac- 
teristic of early society, li. 114: 
more inclined than A. to 
reason from the lower animals 
to man, i. 30 and note: his 
estimate of handicraft and 
retail trade, i. 108 sqq. (see also 
Laws of Plato): his view as to 
natural slavery, i. 109 sq., 143 
sq-; ii. 107: on the love of 
money, i. 130 note: on the true 
sources of supply, i. 132 note: 
his scheme in the Republic ofa 
community in women, children, 
and property, i. 90, 124, 158 sqq., 
406 sq. and note, 409, 418, 435 ; 
li. 236-258: in the Laws wishes 
the owners of lots to regard 
them as common to the whole 
State, i. 200 as li. 250 (see also 
i. 435, 443): changes in the life 
of women and girls proposed 
by him, i. 178, 403; ill. 471 sq.: 
notices the treatment of women 
as slaves in barbarian com- 
munities, ii. 108 sq.: P. and 
the Greek household, i. 178- 
180: P. and private rites, i. 
179: marriage, i. 178; ii. 106; 
li, 457: regards marriage as 
a mode of attaining immor- 
tality, ii. 106: age of marnage, 
i. 183 sq., of cessation of repro- 
ductive intercourse, iii. 476: his 
view as to the prime of the 
body and wisdom, iii. 378, 476: 
on adultery, tii. 477: on dow- 
ries, see Dowries: on divorce, 
1. 195: 

his classification of constitu- 
tions in the Politicus (i. 212 sq. ; 
lil. p. xxvii sq.; iv. 192), in the 
Republic (i. 213 ; iv. 192), in the 
Laws, i. 213: how far he dis- 
tinguishes between the consti- 
tution and the laws, iv. 142: his 
use of the term 6967 roXcreia, i. 
215 8q., 414: traces constitu- 
tions to character, i. 220: holds 
that no large body of persons 
can govern a State with reason, 


- regard tO povotxy 


i. 265: holds that supreme 
authority is best rested not 
with law, but with a wise man, i. 
270 sq., 281: P.in the Laws on 
the reviewing authority, i. 258, 
448: gives the name of citizens 
to all comprised in the three 
classes of the Republic, though 
only the first of these classes 
possessed political authority, 
1. 229 and note, thus making 
the ypnyartorixoi citizens, i. 227 
note : each of the three classes 
of the Republic possessed of 
only partial excellence, i. 320: 
like A., fears to trust very old 
men with political power, 
i. 3293 ii. 3373 iil. 370: makes 
philosophy the main occupa- 
tion of the last years of his 
rulers’ lives, i. 330 note : adopts 
syssitia in the Republic and 
syssitia phratries and tribes in 
the Laws, 1. 442; ii. 257: his 
retention of the syssition in the 
Republic inconsistent with his 
wish to make all the citizens 
equally dear to each other, i.334: 
like A., regards the gymnasium 
as an indispensable adjunct to 
a city, i. 338, and, like him, 
brings it within the city, i. 338 
note; iii. 414-416: like A., 
regards the regulation of mar- 
riage as the first step in educa- 


‘tion, i. 350, and holds that the 


earliest years of life go far to 
determine the character, 1. 
350: unlike A., does not take 
account of puberty in his 
scheme of education, ili. 498: 
his scheme of education does 
not close for the ¢/¢e till the 
age of thirty-five, i. 371 note: 
regards festivals as completing 
the work of education, ii. 208 
Sq.: treats povorky as including 
poetry, tune, and rhythm, 1. 
405 : his aim in the Republic in 
different 
from that of A., 1. 405: on 
music, i. 368, 369: retains the 
cithara as well as the lyre, iii. 
551: holds that the soul has 
harmony, iii. 546: 

learnt much from the Lace- 
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daemonian State, i. 400; in- 
herited from Socrates and 
Pythagoras the conception of 
the State as a union of un- 
equals, of protectors and pro- 
tected, i. 401, 404, 436, 452 
(contrast A., i. 427 sq.): the 

litical teaching of his Repub- 
ic sketched, i. 401 sqq.: he 
looks not only for political, but 
also for ethical instruction from 
the portraiture of a good State, 
i. 402: began the study of 
Politics with an ethical aim, i. 
45 5: the construction of the 
ideal State is to him an episode 
in an ethical inquiry, 1. 455, 
486: the unchecked rule of a 
governing class recommended 
in the Republic, but abandoned 
in the Laws, i. 87 note, 276, 
403, 435: A. inherits from him 
the practical aim of his political 
philosophy, i. 421 sq.: the first 
to demand the reconstruction of 
the State with a view to the 
moral guidance of the indi- 
vidual, 1. 450, 451: his succes- 
sive schemes of reconstruction, 
i. 450, 452, 486, 510: his recoil 
from the actual Greek State, 
i. 456 sq.: his change of feeling 
in the later days of his life, 
i. 86, 457: left much for a succes- 
sor to do in the field of politi- 
cal inquiry, i. 457: his political 
teaching required to be restated, 
amended, and completed, i. 
458: a change of method was 
called for and an abandonment 
of the form in which P. and 
other Socratics had placed 
their ideas before the world, 
i. 458 sqq.: no one of his dia- 
logues restricted to questions 
connected with the constitu- 
tional structure of the State, 
i. 479 and note; ii. 386: con- 
trast of form between his writ- 
ings and those of A. which 
have come down to us, i. 478 
sqq.: contrast of substance 
between his political teaching 
and that of A., i. 482 sqq.: has 
more faith in the rule of a few 
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than A., i. 504: has not his 
confidence in the hoplite class, 
i. 510: his account of the causes 
of change in constitutions 
criticized by A., i. 518-521, 
25; ili. 287 sq.; iv. 480-489: 
e sees that the laws are o 
the last thing to be changed 
by a revolution, iv. 184: 
thinks, unlike A., that changes 
of constitution are always due 
to quarrels among the holders 
of supreme power, iv. 345, 357 : 
traces the fall of democracies 
rather to an excess of freedom 
than to the license of dema- 
gogues, iv. 334: holds that 
democracies tend to 
into tyrannies (A. differs as to 
his own day), iv. 334, 339 Sq-s 
484: on the causes of ge 
in oligarchies, iv. 345, 487 sq. : 
regards oligarchy as opposed 
to prohibitions of alienation, 
i. 376 note: his freedom of 
handling mherited by A., i. 
528: directs his attention, like 
A. and unlike Isocrates, mainly 
to the internal reorganization of 
the State, not to the regulation 
of hegemony, i. §54: his account 
of the conditions of its internal 
reorganization, i, 554: like A., 
sought not in a Church or in 
God, but in the State for a 
guiding and saving power 
external to the individual, i. 
556: sometimes makes the uni- 
verse, not the wdXts, the whole 
to which the individual belongs, 
ii. 126: 

P.’s_ classification of goods 
inherited by A., i. 299 note: 
he commends the lawgiver who 
makes his tablet a clean surface 
before he writes his laws upon 
it, iv. 139: sees advantages in 
a citizen-body derived from 
more quarters than one, iil. 
151; like A., seeks to bring 
rich and poor to deliberate 
together, iv. 249: P.’s objections 
to the Lacedaemonian consti- 
tution anticipate to a great 
extent those of A., ii. 314: he is 
more favourable to it in the 
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Republic than in the Laws, ii. 
313: does not, like A., criticize 
the Lacedaemonian kingship, 
senate, or ephorate, il. 314, or 
notice a defect in the organiza- 
tion of the Lacedaemonian 
syssitia noticed by A., i 314, 
341: like A., ascribes the Lace- 
daemonian ephorate to a law- 
giver later than Lycurgus, but 
doesnot name him as A. does, iv. 
447: distinguishes two kinds of 
oligarchy, iv. p. xxi, and of de- 
mocracy, iv. p. xxxvi: describes 
the jealousy with which the rulers 
regarded the ruled in oligarchy, 
democracy, and tyranny, iv. 
449: remark of, to Dionysius 
the Elder about tyranny, iii. 
303, 336: advised Dionysius 
the Younger through Dion to 
assimilate his rule to that of 
a king, iv. 449, 464: holds, 
unlike Isocrates and A., that 
the tyrant must be a bad man, 
iv. 477: among his _ hearers 
Hermias of Atarneus and 
Clearchus of the Pontic Hera- 
cleia became tyrants, iv. 449: 
his view in the Timaeus as to 
the use of language, ii 123: 
on the many, iv. 510: thinks 
that those whom the many 
regard as wealthy are not really 
s0, 11. 187: sets little store by 
Augers in the case of adixnyara, 
ii, 241: on the function of the 
physician, iil, 330 sq.: on 
cookery, 11. 163: P. and A. on 
the difference between the 
right hand and the left, ii. 383: 
classification of kingships as 
xara =yévos and xara ydpoy 
ascribed to P. by Diogenes 
Laertius, iii. 258: definitions of 
evvopia and tyranny ascribed 
to him by Diogenes Laertius, 
iv. 198 sq., 445: does not use 
the words 8npayeyds, iv. 179, 

éOopds, iil. 433, Or épappérrey, 

iil, 138: his use of the plural 

Adxoves, iv. 379: his use of 

cupBaivey with the infinitive, iv. 

§21: sometimes uses péAAcy 

with the aor. infin., iii. 307. 
VOL. IV. 
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Play, ili. 512 Sq., 532 Sq., 534. 

Pleasant, things Narmieasiy. Ili, 
533- 

Pleasures, painless, ii. 288, 289: 
independent of others, ii. 289: 
harmless, ili. 533, 566: things 
conjoined with pleasure re- 
garded as ends, iii. 513: 
pleasure which comes by nature 
1s common to all, ili. 535. 

Pleistarchus, ili. 447. 

Pliny the Elder, ii. 204, 205 ; iil. 
461, 522, 593; iv. 326. 

Pliny the Younger, ii. p. xviii, 222 ; 
iii. 215, 602; iv. 460, 461, 465, 


469, 471. : 
Plotinus, Porphyry’s Life of, 11. 
i 


p. iv. 

Plutarch, Jassim: several of his 
treatises are thought to be based 
on lectures previously given, ii. 
Seaside treatise De Nobilitate 

sely ascribed to him, ii. 68: 
quotations from A. in it inserted 
by J.C. Wolf, ii. 68: in his Lives 
of Lycurgus Agesilaus and Agis 
possibly follows a writer who 
seeks todefend Lycurgus against 
A.’s criticisms in the Politics or 
the Polities, ii. 322 sq., 325 sq. $ 
iii. 320, 325, §99: much of c.26 of 
his treatise An seni sit gerenda 
respublica thought to be based 
on Dicaearchus, iii. 322: argues 
for a plurality of worlds, iii. 
339: his picture of the effect 
produced by a skilful atApdds 
on the guests at a banquet, iii. 
544 sq., of the effect of the avAds 
in orgiastic worship, iii. 552: 
gives two accounts of Spartan 
songs, iii. 560: his stories 
about feuds at Delphi and 
Syracuse, iv. 319-321, 323 8q.: 
probable source of them, Iv. 
319-321 : tells the story of the 
Lacedaemonian king Theo- 

mpus and his wife, iv. 448: 

is story about the doubling of 
the altar at Delos, iv. 483: on 
milk, ii. 174: uses the form 
GrBirta, ii. Qo. 

Pnytagoras, iv. 429. 

Pnyx, lii. 215. 

Poetics, the, of Aristotle, 1. 314, 
320, 369; ili. 549, 561, 565. 
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Poets referred to, but not named, 
iii, 476: poets often the favour- 
ites of tyrants, iv. 465. 

Poland, ii. 358. 

Polemarch, ii. 409; iv. 308, 339, 
558, 560 sq.: the, at Athens, ii. 
301 


Polemarchus, i. 409, 410, 431. 
Polétae, iv. 395, 556 sq., 562. 
Police, iv. 450. 

Polis, see State and (in Greek 

. Index) wédXds. 

Political inquirers, Greek, i. 375: 
frequent fragmentariness of 
their speculations, i. 375 note. 

Politics of Aristotle, the, when com- 
posed, i. 461; ii. 334; Iv. 255, 


439: how far published in A.’s - 


lifetime or the nature of its 
teaching generally known to the 
citizens of Athens, i. 472: its 
contents give no indication of 
the altered position of Greece 
after the battle of Chaeroneia, 
1. 477: its object to carry on 
and complete the work of 
readapting the wmdéd:gs to the 
promotion of good life, 1. 478: 
at once the portraiture of an 
ideal State and a Statesman’s 
Manual, 1. 485, 488 sq., yet not 
a complete Statesman’s Man- 
ual, iv. p. viii: the work of one 
who was both a_ Hellenic 
patriot and a philosopher, i. 
555: its aim (like that of the 
Nicomachean Ethics, ii. 388) 
twofold, scientific accuracy and 
utility, 1.204; ii. 133, 197, 228 ; 
iv. 138: its political teaching 
summarized, i. 554 sqq.: its 
relation to the orations of 
Isocrates, i. 552 sqq.: a sugges- 
tion contained in it adopted by 
Savonarola, iv. 537: 
its relation to the Nico- 
machean Ethics, see vol. ii. 
a eta A (cp. i. 86): 
the Politics sometimes not 
quite in accord with the ‘ Consti- 
tution of the Athenians’, iii. 167, 
220; iv. p. xlvili, 350, 427, 479 
£4.» 522-524: with the other 
‘ Constitutions’, iv. 203 sq., 368: 
with [Heracleides Ponticus], De 
Rebuspublicis, iv. 203 sq., 368: 
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included im all the three cz. 
logues of A.’s writings, it ;; 
one of them, that of Diaz: 
Laertius, probably dating f= 
before the time of Andron: 
of Rhodes, i p. ix: mentoz 
by name im the Rhetoric, i: 
i its subject, h pr 
reminiscences of, m = 
Eudemian Ethics, i. p.1 
Magna Moralia, i p. 1, tc 
Oeconomics, ll. p x ix 
Rhetorica ad Alexandnm, - 
p. x sq. (see also iv. 512) [t 
Animalium Motione, 1 p+ 
the writings of Theophrasz:.. 
p. xi, 115 5 iv. 457 sq.), Ans 
xenus, iL p. xi, Dionysus - 
Halicarnassus, ii. 222, [: 
Chrysostom (iii. 189; W. & 
470), Alexander of Aphrodsa: 
ii, p. xix sq., Julian, m 3 
Stobaeus (ii. p. xvii, 107, 19: 
iii. 428); and possibly in the 
of Hieronymus of Rhodes, 1 j 
xii, 198, the writer of the Eras: 
falsely ascribed to Plato. «> 
xii, Polybius, ii. pp. xii-nv x 
notes, Cicero, ii. pp. xI¥-x¥4 I: 
ek 120, 370, 377 (séé Ul 7. 
Philodemus, iL p. xvi 54, & 
authorities followed m pars@ 
Plutarch’s Lives of Lycugt 
Agesilaus, Agis, and Crassus’ 
P. XV1i Sq., 322 Squ 325 84. 2 





320, 325, 599), Plutarch, m4? 


Sq-, 572, Pseudo-Plutarch, - 
430, Pliny the Younger (i 2! 
602; iv. 471 sq.), Sextus Empi- 


cus, iii. §31, Athenaeus, i. 53! 


Dio Cassius, iv. 466, 470, 47 
472, Lucian, ii. 192 (see els 2 


186 sq. as to an interpolaion3 © 


Strabo, and iii. 548 as to Vy. 
Catal. 7): 

a whole whose parts fit 
gether imperfectly, why, '} > 
xxix sqq.: yet a continully 
treatment shown by the rec 
rence of similar phrases, !1. 22): 
iv. 493: possibly a mixture d 
two or more editions, it p= 
note: the work of one sus 
and that author ledag 
Theophrastus, 1i. p. xl St 
ascribed by some to Theoph 
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stus, but not apparently by 
Cicero, li. p. xvi, 377 sq-: the 
work ofa pioneer, a writer think- 
ing out the subject for himself, 
ll, Pp. Xxxi, XXXii, XXXIV, XXXV, 
xxxvil, one who has known 
Greece before the defeat of 
Chaeroneia and writes not long 
after it, and who belongs rather 
to the age of Philip than to that 
of Alexander, ii. p. xxxii sq.: 
probably not a pupil’s record of 
A.’s lectures, but a composition 
committed to writing by A. and 
designed for use in his school 
(11, p. xxxv; iil. 164 sq.), and 
never finished, ii. p. xxix: no 
references in it to past discus- 
sions which do not relate to 
existing passages in the treatise, 
1. p. Xxix: written in a less 
compressed style than parts of 
the Metaphysics and the Third 
Book of the De Anima, ii. p. 
xxxix: style of, i. 481 sq.; iv. 
136: arrangement of, not that 
of a modern work, i. 481; ii. 
. Xxix: discussions repeated, 
1. 481, 565; iv. 171: remarks 
repeated without mention of the 
fact, ii, 268; ili. 340; iv. 263: 
traces of an editor's handiwork, 
ili. p. xxli sq., 182; iv. 1§!1 sq., 
162: subsequently added pas- 
sages, 1. 519 note, 569; ill. 
303 8q.; iv. 162, 332, 497 (cp. 
503), 504: possible poe 
tions, i, 226 sq., 372 8 
lil, 182, 382 sq., 571; Iv. 4 4, 
477-480, 497 (yet cp. iv. 
503): inconsistencies, 1, 284 
note, 481, 519 note, 527 sq. 
573 note; ii. 284, 362, 382 sq. ; 
lll, Pp. Xxxli Sq., 197, 200, 223, 
287, 305, 546 sq., 548 ; iv. p. xxi, 
159, 171, 182, 194, 195, 207, 
486, 495, §21 Sq., §23: recapitu- 
lations not always exact, i. 570 ; 
il. 193; iii, 182, 277: absence 
in some passages of recapitu- 
lations and previous announce- 
ments suspicious, li. pp. xxx, 
xxxi: references in, 1. 2 note, 
572, 575 and note; il. pp. xxil 
note, xxili note, xxvii: imexact 
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reference to a past inquiry, iv. 
443: discussions in, often take 
little account of preceding ones 
and make little use of their 
oe I 1153 ili, 1973: iv. 
158 sq. 171, 527: trifling 
inexactnesses not rare, ii. 193; 
iv. 169: different reasons given 
why democracy is safer than 
oligarchy, iv. 218, 292, 371, and 
why most Greek constitutions 
were oligarchiesor democracies, 
iv. 219, 291: promises of future 
investigations not fulfilled in, 
1. 194 note, 367; il. p. xxvii sq. ; 
lil. 151, 351, 3908q., 395,470, 517, 
549, 559: A. intended to discuss 
ina later part of the Politics than 
the Second Book the true mode 
of using property, 11. 269: he 
intended to include in the 
Politics a discussion of the 
management of children, iu. 
470: programme of, given at 
the close of the Nicomachean 
Ethics departed from to a large 
extent in the work itself, i. 
I-35 ll. p. xxi, 226: secrets of 
the workshop in which the 
Politics was fashioned, or 
rather of the Peripatetic school, 
not to be penetrated, ii p- 
xxili, 226, 377; wi. 382 sq.: 
no Greek commentaries on, 
extant, il. p. xlili: Susemihl’s 
edition of, published in 1872, 
li, p. xli: apparent references 
in, to the Nicomachean Ethics, 
see Ethics, Nicomachean : re- 
miniscences in, of passages in 
Greek authors, etc.,iul. Appendix 
D: proverbs referred to in, see 
Proverbs : inquirers referred to 
in, but not named, see In- 
quirers : 

divided into sp@ro: and other 
Adyos, ii. p. XX Sq. ; lil. 438, 593 ; 
Iv. 193, 206: the mparot Adyo 
include the First Book (ti. pp. 
xx, xxiii note, xxv, 131, 225; 
lil, 186, 334), but where they end 
is uncertain (ii. p. xxi; iii. 334; 
Iv. 193): 9 mpwrn péBodos aly 
Toy Toretay, iv. 143 8q.: 
peBodos po raurns (ii. p. xxvii; ; 
Iv. 502), of spd rourwy Adyos, iv. 
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Politics :— connected with the vroéécu 


502, 507: how far the first three 
Books hang together, il. p. xxi 
sq.: differences in the political 
teaching of the First and Third 
Books, ii. 107 sq.: the First 
Book treats the subjects with 
which it deals from the point of 
view of nature, i. 203: see also 
as to the First Book i. 97 and 
note, 113, 132, 149 sq. and notes, 
152, 163, 180, 194 note, 203, 204, 
226, 234, 241 note, 328, 455 sq.; 
li. 161, 225: eleventh chapter 
of the First Book, i. 328: its 
authenticity discussed, ii. 196 
sqq.: its teaching as to ypnpa- 
TLOTLKN differs from that of cc. 
8-10, ii. 197 8q., 201: the 
close of the First Book ill ac- 
cords with the opening of the 
Second, ii. 225 sq.: see also on 
these two Books i. 163, 226, 481: 
Second Book, its teaching 
in full harmony with that of the 
Fourth, i. 204 sqq.: see as to 
the Second Book i. 180 sq., 
204-208, 226, 480 note, 508 ; 
ii. p. xxii, 228, 281, 324; iil. 
P. xxxiv, 340, 443: though ap- 
parently critical and negative, 
suggests the true principles of 
social organization, i. 204 : more 
closely related to the Third and 
Fourth Books than to the First, 
li, p. xxii: its purpose, ii. 372: 
ninth chapter, ii. 312-344; iv. 
379: 2. 11. 1273 a 21 sqq. and 
6 (4). 7. 1293 b 10 sqq. hardly in 
harmony, iv. 194: twelfth chap- 
ter extends the plan of the Book, 
and only the notice of Solon’s 
legislation contained in it is 
Aristotelian, the remainder be- 
ing of doubtful authenticity, 1. 
504 note; il. 226 sq., 372 sq.: 
reasons for doubting the authen- 
ticity of the later part of c. 12, ii. 
376 sq., 382 sq., 384: effort in it 
to point out anything peculiar 
to each lawgiver, ii. 381 sq.: 
unwonted outspokenness about 
Athens of the earlier part of 
Cc. 12, li. 374: in the criticisms 
of the Second Book A. com- 
monly first notices arrangements 


the State, 11. 267, 315: 
Third Book, L 150, 208x, 

324,455 Sq> 508, 521 note, 5c: 

lil. pp. xXvi-xxxiv > opens ws 


out any connecting partic 


iii. 129: its subject, i 22. 
iii, 129: its aim, it = 


XXvi, XXxili Sq.: an Introdoce 

to the inquiry as to the bs 
constitution and to the study 7 
constitutions generally, trace 
the conditions of sound z 
normal government as a > 
liminary step to both the 
investigations, 1. 225 sq. 3: 
relation of, to Fourth and F== 
Books, i, 240, 263 ; iil. pp. xr: 
Xxxiii sq.-: point of view g 
justice prominent m, i 2. 
292; ill, pp. xxvi, xxxili S: 

first five chapters of, ii. p. u- 
sq.: do not deal with & 
citizen in a State ruled by: 
king or a few ‘best men’, m2 
xxvii: the account of the Suz 
given in these five chapte: 
hardly leaves room for = 
abeclute kingship, i. 253, 2 
sq.: difference between 3-4ax 
6 (4). 4 as to rd yepwrarixer, 5. 
171: recapitulations at the a 
of the fifth chapter, in. 1: 
sixth and seventh chapters « 
ili. pp. xxvil-xxix : eighth, nint. 
tenth, and eleventh chapters 2 
lil, p. xxIx Sq., 213 sq.: te 
account of oligarchy m 3! 
does not agree with that m é 
(4). 4, iv. 182 (see also aso 
democracy, iv. 495): in the 
eleventh chapter A. suppors 
the views of Isocrates against 
those of Plato, ii. 218: differ- 
ence of his teaching in it anda 
5 (8). 6, ili. 546 sq. : twelfth and 
thirteenth chapters of, L 259 
$4q- 570-572; ill. pp. xxx—xxxm, 
225 sq.: question whether they 
were placed where they stand 
by A. discussed, 1. 570-572; i 
Pp. XXX Sq., 232: method followed 
in them, ili. p. xxxi: their political 
teaching, i. 2 59844. 5 5 lil. pp. xxxI- 
XXXill, 225 sq.: the account of 
a deviation-form given in them 
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does not agree with that given 
in the seventh chapter of the 
Third Book, ili. p. xxxii sq. (see 
however iii, 233): cc. 14-17, 
Hii, p. Xxxlil: 3. 14 and 6 (4). 9, 
iv. 207: 3.14 and 7 (5). 10, iv. 
446: cc. 15, 16, iil, 280: Cc. 15 
marks off constitutions from 
monarchies, iil, 287: c. 15. 
1286b 14 sqq. and 7 (5). 12. 
1316 a 39 sqq., iii. 287: con- 
clusions of the Third Book as 
to the nature of the State, i. 283 
sqq.: glimpses in it of the best 
constitution, i. 291: its closing 
chapter how far in harmony 
with the Fourth (old Seventh) 
Book and its opening, i. 292 
Sqq.; 11. 226; ili. pp. xxxill, xxxv 
Sq., 306; iv. 144: discrepancies 
between the Third and Fourth 
Books, i. 295 and note, 296 sq. ; 
ji, p. xxii Sq.; iii. p. xXxxv 8q. ; 
lv. 144: 
Fourth and Fifth Books, Aa- 
tus rarer in, than in other Books 
of the Politics, i. 297 and note: 
were possibly written with a 
view to publication or contain 
materials derived from works 
so written, i. 298: may not have 
been originally written for 
insertion in the Politics, ii. p. 
xxiii, but their close relation to 
the Second and Third Books 
makes this unlikely, i. 298 ; ii. 
xxiii; iii. p. xxxv sq.: should 
follow | the Third Book, why, 
lil. p. xxxiv sq., 306; Iv. 144, 
149 sq.: are they included in 
the mpa@ros Adyou? iii. 334; iv. 
193: 4 (7). 14. 1333 a 6 sqq. 
probably written after 3. 4. 
1277 a2 33 sqq., iil. 438: are 
the Fourth and Fifth Books the 
inquiry as to the best constitu- 
tion which is referred to in 
6 (4). 2 as already finished? ii. 
p. Xxv sq.; iv. 144, 193: were 
the Fourth and Fifth Books 
written before the Sixth (old 
Fourth)? i. 461 ; ii. p. xxv sq. ; 
iv. 144 8q., 151,193: the Fourth 
and Fifth Books possibly a second 
edition of the original inquiry 


as to the best constitution (ii. p. 
XXxi note ; ili. p. xxxvi ; iv. aa: 
but more probably an interval 
elapsed between their composi- 
tion and that of the Third Book 
sufficient to allow of some 
changes of view, 1. 461 ; ili. p. 
xxxvi: they are not the treatise 
of Theophrastus on the best 
constitution, il. p. xxxv, 377 
possible causes of their dis 
placement, ii. p. xxxix sq.: in 
writing the Fourth and Fifth 
Books A. has three States 
especially before him, Plato’s 
two ideal States and the Lace- 
daemonian State, iii. p. xxxvii: 
his objections to these States, 
lii. p. xxxvii sqq.: the Fourth 
and Fifth Books written in a 
strongly anti-Laconian spirit, 
more so than the Second, iii. 
443 sq.: see also on these two 
Books i. 240, 294 note, 296 sqq., 
454, 461: 

Fourth Book, i. 150, 181, 182 
note, 206, 240, 251, ae sqq., 
4255 iii. P. xxxvi: often treats 
subjects hastily, a fuller treat- 
ment of them later on being 
promised, i. 296; iii. 470: views 
discussed in the earlier part of the 
Book, whose ?1. 305 sqq.; iil. 320- 
324, 333-340: its first chapter, 
lil. 307 sqq.: question whether a 
dialogue of A. is used in it, iii. 
308 sq., 314: tenth chapter, 1. 
573-575 ; iil. 382-389, 592 sq. : 
thirteenth and following chap- 
ters, 1. 340 sqq.; ili. 421: A.less 
guided by Plato inthe sixteenth 
chapter than in the seventeenth, 
- 457: 478 sq.: the Seventh 

k of Plato’s Laws and 4 (7). 
ne lil. 478, 479: the close of 
4 (7). 17, ili. 498: 

Fifth Book, i. 352-374: not 
exclusively concerned with 
questions relating to the edu- 
cation of youth; it deals also 
with the question for what 

urposes music is to be used in 
adult life, iii. 559: criticism of 
Plato at the end of the Fifth 
Book, i. 519 note; iil. 569: 
closing passage of the Fifth 
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Book perhaps an interpolation, 
iii, 571 sq.: Fifth Book in- 
complete, 11. 5 iii. p. xxii, 
128, 573: 5 18). 6 6 hardly con- 
sistent with 3. 11, ili. 546 sq., 
or with 2 (8). 7. 1342 b 20 sqq., 
iii. §48: 

Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth 
Books, transition to the, 11. p. 
xxiii: an investigation promised 
in the First Book not taken up 
in them, ii. p. xxvii sq. : contrast 
of these Books with the earlier 
Books, i. 480 note, 489 $94: 3 il. p. 
xxiv sq.; iv. 136: their object, iv. 
pp. vii sq., lii: they seek toenable 
statesmen to avoid errors often 
committed by them in reference 
to constitutions and to make 
the study of constitutions more 
thorough and more practically 
useful than it had been, iv. pp. 
vii sq., lii, 235: their main aim 
to make the constitution last, 
but they do not fully treat even 
that question, iv. p. viii: they 
seek to do all that can be done 
for the State not specially 
favoured by nature and fortune, 
i. 491: question whether the 
Fourth and Fifth Books or 
the Sixth and Eighth were the 
earlier written, i. 461; il. p. xxv 
$4.3 ; iv.144 8q., 151, 193: wefind 
ideas in the Sixth and Eighth 
Books of which there is no trace 
in the preceding ones, ii. pp. 
XXXi, XXXII: 

Sixth Book, i. 492-518: its 
character,’ i. 518: its state, ii. 
p. xxvi; iv. 152: its contents 
sketched, i. 494 sqq.: on the 
polity, i. 508 sqq.: Its programme 
of the contents of the last three 
Books, 1. 492 sqq. ; iv. 148-150, 
235, 490: its first four chapters, 
i. 493 note: its first chapter, 111. 
572: its second chapter, iv. 143: 
its third and fourth chapters, 
i. 495 note, 565-569; iv. 144, 
es 234 sq: 6 (4). 4 

8 (6). 4, Iv. 518: cc. 
oe iv. 191, 235: 6 (4). 7. 
1293 b 10 sqq. and 2. 11. 1273 a 
21 sqq. hardly in harmony, 
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hb 194: eleventh chare 
499 sq.; Iv. 148 sq. =: 
6 (45 11, 1295 b 3 sqq. and: - 
hardly in harmony, iv. 2: 
twelfth chapter, 1. 500 s. 
iv. 149) 235: cc 14-16, 1 i: 
sqq-; iv. 149, 235: fifter 
ng a i, 509 note, pt so 
a sqg.: sixteenth chapr 
% 51 lv. 268-275 = 
Seventh Book, 1. 4.16, 461, <- 
489-491, 493 SQ-, 512, 518-51. 
548 ; i. p. xxv $q.: 
lil. p. xxl; iv.489: its place m=. 
or er of the Books, 11. p. rv: 
iv. 149 Sq.. 526 sq.: remaz: 
reliminary to the, iv. 275-2: 
aropiat rare im it, iv. 403: = 
contents sketched, i. 518$c: 
its purpose and subject, i. 52: 
distinguishes between const: 
tions and monarchies (i 5::: 
XXVli; iv. 206, 281, 4:3 
rey ones its Opening sat- 
mary does not prepare us ix 
this (i. 521; av. 281; see a.: 
iv. 439, 477) : distinguishes te 
tween moderate and absox2 
forms of democracy and o:- 
archy, but does not refer to tz 
four or five varieties of dex 
cracy and oligarchy enumerate: 
in the Sixth Book, i 521, 54°: 
li. p. xxvil; iv.488sq.: probabj 
originally composed as a vind 
ate treatise and not desi 
the place it rsd filis in the Poi 
tics or possibly for an cm 
the Politics at all, i. Be ae 
pp. xxvi sq., xl: peculiarities o 
its teaching, iil. pp. xxiv note, 
XXvil: not out of harmony with 
the Books between which 
stands, L §21, 522: does nu 
study how to assist and gnice 
constitutional change, but how 
to avoid it and keep it at bay. 
522, 527: possible source of the 
stories m it showing the effect: 
of trifling feuds among the great 
1.525 note; ii. p.xix; Iv. 319-321: 
theoryof revolution in it not quite 
that which we expect from A, 
i. 5273; Iv. 277: it lays 
stress on the effect of ‘occasions’ 
in causing constitutional change, 
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Iv. 293: more that was new in 
the sixth chapter (on oligarchy) 
than in the fifth (on democracy), 
iv. 345: eighth and nimmth 
chapters, i. 530-541; iv. 379- 
413: defects in the working of 
Greek constitutions indicated 
in them, i. 532 sqq.: means of 
preserving constitutions pointed 
out in them, see Constitution : 

their counsels wiser than those 
of the paper on the Athenian 
Constitution wrongly ascribed 
to Xenophon, i. 538-541: tenth 
and eleventh chapters, their 
contents, i. 541 sqq.: deal only 
with the extreme form of 
tyranny, i. 543: take no notice 
of the distinction drawn in the 
Sixth Book between different 
kinds of tyranny or of that 


drawn in the Third between . 


different kinds of kingsbip, 1ii. 
256: full treatment of tyranny 
in them, why, iv. 413: much in 
c. 11 probably written for the 
guidance of Alexander and 
pupils of A., iv. 449, 469: some 
measures often adopted by 
tyrants not mentioned in c. 11. 
1313 2 34-1314 a 12, iv. 449 
sq.: twelfth chapter, iv. 477 
sqq.: criticism of Plato at the 
end of it, i, §19 note; 11. 362; 
li, 286; Iv. 329, 333, 441, 480 
sqq-: statements made in it 
inconsistent with statements 
made elsewhere in the Politics, 
i. §19-note; iv. 441, 485 sq.: 
Eighth Book supplementary 
to the Sixth and Seventh Books, 
iv. 502: unlike.the Seventh, 
recurs to the sub-forms of 
democracy and oligarchy enu- 
merated in the Sixth, i. 547: 
its contents sketched, i.516 sqq., 
547 Sq. 5. Iv. 149: A.’s object in 
It is to give aid to framers and 
reformers of each kind of de- 
mocracy and oligarchy, i. 548 ; 
iv. 490: incomplete, 1. 548; ii. 
pp. xxvi, xxix; ili. p. xxii; iv. 
568: 8 (6). 1. 1317 a 22 sqq. 
probably written later than 6 
(4). 4. 1291 b 1§ sqq., iv. 171: 


the first kind of democracy in 
the Eighth Book, iv. P. xxxvii and 
note, 175, 511 sq.: character- 
istics of democracy omitted 
in 8 (6). 2, iv. 498: eighth 
chapter, its list of magistracies, 
Iv. 547: istracies not men- 
tioned in it, iv. 547 sq. 


Politicus, the, of Plato, its date, 


i, 430, 433 8q.: its relation to 
the teaching of Socrates, i. 213, 
433; li. 280; its aim to point 
out the true ruler and to distin- 
guish him from the false, i. 430: 
half a logical, half a political 
treatise, 1. 430 sq., 479 note : its 
political teaching, i. 216, 265, 
270 sq., 281, 321, 330, 396, 430 

q-: its advocacy of kingship, 
iil, 257: the Politicus and the 
Republic, i. 160 note, 213 and 
note, 215, 416, 430-434: the 
Politicus and the Laws, i. 213, 
215 sq., 265, 270 sq., 330, 433- 
435: how far is a distinction 
drawn in the Politicus between 
thé Baowhixds and the rroderixis ? 
li. 99 sqq.: it tends to identify 
the moderixds, Bactdixés, oixovo- 
puxds, and deororixds, ii. 98, 
133: treats the mdXtcs as a mere 
enlarged household, i. 28; ii, 
98: its classification of consti- 
tutions, see Plato: how far its 
classification suggested A.’s 
classification of them as normal 
constitutions and deviation- 
forms, ill. p. xxvii 


Polities, the, or Constitutions, 


ascribed to Aristotle, i. p. vi, 
§25 note; ii. p. xix, 314, 323, 
325» 3473 351 Sq.) 376, 378, 401 ; 
preety iv. 192, 320 sq., 346, 
3 


Polity, ‘he i, 214, 216, 218, 219 


and note, 220, 264, 269, 290 sq., 
423, 454 note, 472, 491, 495, 
497-499, 501 and note, 502 sq., 
507-512, 514, 524, 527-529; 
ll, Pp. xxill, 277, 278, 281, 300, 
394 5 ili. p. xxxii, 139, 140, 192, 
193, 303-305, 307; Iv. pp. ix, 
XU-Xvil 138, 144, 145, aa 152, 
156, 158, 191, 192 sq., 

222, 224-227, 230, 232, ” 286, 
302, 329, 363, 372, 389, 440, 
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483, 485, 538: often omitted 
by enumerators of constitutions, 
iv. 192: a mixture of oligarchy 
and democracy so framed as to 
avoid the one-sidedness of both, 
iv. p. xv: how the mixture is 
made, iv. 201-204: signs of its 
being made well, iv. 206: should 
be so framed that no part of 
the State wishes for a different 
constitution, iv. 406: how far a 
mixture of the rich and the poor, 
iv. p. xv sq., 201: function of 
the moderately well-to-do class 
in a polity, iv. p. xvi sq.: how 
far it would be able and disposed 
to discharge it, iv. p. xvl sq.: 
a durable polity may be estab- 
lished where the moderately 
well-to-do class is predominant, 
1. SOI sq., 512; lv. 224 sq.: 
polities differ much according 
to the method of their mixture, 
iv. 202: may be more or less 
democratic, iv. p. xvi: not really 
a deviation-form, though A. 
speaks once or twice as if it 
were, iv. 157 sq.: in the polity 
the class which shares in the 
constitution more numerous than 
that which does not, iv. 182, 538 : 
is A. correct in saying that the 
polity did not occur frequently ? 
1V. 192 8q. : can hardly have been 
suitable to most Greek States if 
most Greek States were small, 
Iv. 218: artifices employed in 
framing polities, iv. 226-229: 
has polity more kinds than one? 
iv. 235: aristocratic polity, iv. 
247 sq.: the citizen-body in, 
i, 503 and note, iv. 230-232: 
sometimes composed not only 
of the bearers of heavy arms, 
but also of those who had borne 
them, iv. 232: the deliberative, 
i, 508, 510; iv. 240, 247 sq., 
252: the magistrates, i. 509, 
510; iv. p. xvii: their appoint- 
ment, i. 509; lil. 305; iv. 204: 
not appointed apirivdny, iv. 194: 
were they unpaid? iv. 228: 
judicial organization, i. 509 sq. ; 
Iv. 274 sq.: the chief character- 
istics of the polity its legality, 
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its freedom from 
ment, and the equalny ¢ ; 
Citizens, 1. SIO: its cue 
with the purer type of ths 
called aristocracy, i 510 x. 
its probable character x 
policy, i 5131: not to be c- 
fused with a constitution ix 
which a few émeeceis role 52: 
the good-will of the mazy, i 5: 
sq.: causes of change in, t 5x: 
Iv. 275-280, 282, 345, 363 x 
371, 374: means of preserm: 
1. 5348qq-5; iv. 379Sqq, 38. 
405 Sq., 409 Sq., etc.: the is 
varieties of oligarchy and & 
mocracy are those which ne. 
nearly approach the polity, r. 
P. xx, 538: early demomas 
resembled polities, 1 503 %: 
iv. pp. xliii, xliv: the rich inn 
227: the poor expected to figt 
for the State in, iv. 232. 
Pollux, Julius, ii. 232 ; itl. 115,15; 
134, 153, 179, 403, 405, 420, 51t: 
iv. 137, 227, 257, 363; 519, 
O°. 


530. 

Polyarchus, i. 391 note, 532 mt. 
559 note. 

Polybius, i. 155 note, 188 a 
note, 202, 215 note, 355 0 
360 note; i. 124, 227, # 
285, 319, 325, 33% 3433" 
348, 352, 359, 367, 382; mid 
150, 173, 193, 204, 250, 260, 27% 
3351 355» 363, 393, 409, 433! 
504, 559; 596; iv. p. xviii $qq 1/4 
243, 295, 335, 342, 35) Hl 
423, 519, 560 sq.: question © 

is acquaintance with t& 
Politics discussed, ii. pp. arm" 
and notes (see adso iii. 593): bs 
account of the origin of sooty 
contrasted with that of A. 
p. xiii: his conception of mie 
government, ii. p. xill ; 1v.p.x7 
sq.: his theory of constitut 
change, ii. p. xiii 9q.; 1” 34 
485: whence ultimately dervel. 
il. p. Xiv. 

Polycletus, i. 102. 

Polycrates, iv. 418, 457, 458 54 

Polydamas, iii, 291 ; 1v. 357, 3 

Polydorus, iv. 252. _ 

Polygnotus, i. 102, 364; ub M4! 

Polyneices, iii. 335. 
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Polyphron, iv. 357. 
Polysperchon, i. 477 note ; iii. 289. 
Polyzelus, iv. 441. 

Pompeii, i. 103. 

Pompey, iii. 439, 509, 600. 

Pompylus, i. 153 sq. 

Poor, the, position of in ancient 
Greece, 1. 530 sq.; Iv. 231 sq.: 
often unwilling to rear children, 
especially daughters, iL, 474: 
their characteristics, iv. 215, 
396: in the ultimate democracy, 
iv. p. xl, §27, 530-538: enriched. 
by attention to their regular 
work, not by State-pay, iv. 397, 
533: disproportionate increase 

, dangerous to democracies 
and polities, iv. 302: how to be 
prevented, iv. 302: should be 
cared for in oligarchies, iv. 399 
sqq-: see aéso Rich, the. 

Porphyry, li, p. xxxiv note, 156, 
177, 180, 355, 391 note: life of 
Plotinus by, il. p. iv. 

Porsenna, iv. 438. 

Porson, ili. 451. 

Portugal, King Luis of, iv. 392. 

eas ii, 1073 iii, 457; iV. 


Postgate, Prof, 1. 5793 Ul. 115, 140 ; 
iil, 123, 175, 281, 5143 iv. 357, 
441. 

Potami, iii. 349. 

Potential, the, and the Actual, 
1. 49, 55, 59- 

Potidaea, 1. 155. 

Poultry-houses in ancient Greece, 
li. 201. 

Practores, iv. 556 sq., 559, 562. 

Prantl, i. 318 note ; 11. 218. 

Pratinas, i Ill. §42, 568. 

Praxiteles, i. 102 note. 

Prayer for impossible things, iii. 
340. 

Pregadi, iii. 139. 

Preller, ili. §31; iv. 112, 304. 

Prexaspes, lv. 326. 

Priam, iii. 271. 

Priesthoods, i. 329 sq.; ili. 381 sq.; 
iv. 248, 401, 564: priesthoods 
of the oldest worships some- 
times confined to descendants 
of the original settlers, iv. p. xxv. 

Priests, i. 323, 324, 329 8q., 333, 
338, 431, 5148q.; iil, 273, 382, 
417 Sq.; iV. p. xxviii, 255 sq., 
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564 sq.: distinguished from 
magistrates, ili. 4175 from hold- 
ers of roXerixai dpxai, iv. 564. 

Prime of the body, iii. 378, 476, 
of the soul and intelligence, iii. 
378, 380, 476: Plato on the 

rime of the body and wisdom, 
ii. 378, 476. 

Primogeniture, iv. 401. 

Prisoners, iv. 556-560. 

Privileged class of fixed number, 
oligarchies ruled by a, iv. 

. XXV Sq. 

Problems ascribed to Aristotle, 
the, iii. 364. 

Probuli, iv. 251, 262, 263: a sole 
probulus at Leucas, iv. 251. 

Prodicus, iii. 324, 426. 

Proedni, iv. 262. 

Prometretae, iv, 257. 

Promnesus, iv. 453, 467. 

Pronomus, iii. 558. 

Property, ii. 175: definition of, 
ii. 137: relation of, to the house- 
hold and wéhs, il. 135, to the 
néXss, iii. 373 8q.: A.’s teaching 
as to, its due amount and thetrue 
mode of acquiring and using it, 
i. 198 sqq.; il. 3555 ii 351: 
he intended to discuss the true 
mode of using it further, ii. 269 : 
should be common in use, i. 200 * 
Sqq.; i. 250 sq.; iv. 536 8q.: 
two classes of misusers of, ii. 192: 

wers of the owner of, in A.’s 

est State left obscure, i. 202 sq. 
(see however ii. 324 sq.) : : be- 
quest of, see Testation : a mode- 
rate amount of, its advantages, 
iv. 212, 509: to be busily en- 
gaged in attending to one’s 
property a security against 
coveting the goods of others, 
iv. §10: equalization of, i. 204 
Sqq. ; il. 282-292 ; iil. 245 : main 
value of an equality of, i1. 284: 
results of a great inequality of, 
iv. 369: valuations of, in Greek 
States, iv. 389 sq., 547: these 
valuations not registered by the 
registrars of contracts and the 
decisions of dicasteries, iv. 
554: public and sacred property, 
Iv. 529 (see also Land) : sacred, 
iv. 550 sq. 565: public and 
private, iv. 550: how to prevent 
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Republic :— the philosophic class not to 


416, 518 sq.: account of con- 
stitutional change given in, 1. 
518-521 and notes, 525; iil. 
287; iv. 480-489 (see also 
Plato): account of tyranny in, 
1. 416, 520, 543 (see also Tyran- 
ny): remarks on the political 
teaching of the Republic, i. 416 
sqq.: itspares much that is Hel- 
lenic and temporary, and rejects 
much that is for all time, i. 417: 
demands changes of character 
in all ranks, i. 418 sq., an entire 
change in the education of 
soldiers and rulers, i. 419: 
thought underlying Plato’s pro- 
ject of a State, i. 420 sq.: the 
unchecked rule of a governing 
class adopted in the Republic, 
but abandoned in the Laws, i. 
87 note, 276, 403, 435: the State 
of the Republic not the highest 
imaginable, i. 421, 424 sqq.: 
influence of the Republic on 
A.’s political philosophy, i. 421 
sqq-: points in which it 
diverged from the teaching of 
the Republic, i. 423 sqq.: for 
other differences see Aristotle : 
A.’s opinion of the Republic 
must be gathered from the 
Politics as a whole, not simply 
from his criticismsin the Second 
Book, ii. 264: his criticisms on 
the ideal State of the Republic, 
i. 424 Sqq.; iil. p. xxxvil, 370, 
421; Iv. 487; it is encumbered 
with citizens who are not really 
citizens (i. 426 sq.; ill. p. xxxvil ; 
iv. 192), and fails to realize the 
most desirable life, i. 427 sq., 
486 sq. ; iii. p. xxxvil, 421: the 
true nature of the citizen not 
understood by Plato in the 
Republic, i. 227 note, 426 sq.: 
in A.’s view much pains taken 
in the Republic to secure the 
internal unity of the guardians, 
but none to secure the harmony 
of the whole State, ii. 258: he 
holds that the Republic is filled 
with extraneous discussions, 11. 
265: broad resemblance be- 
tween the political ideal of A. 
and that of Plato, i. 428 sq.: 


refuse office in the ideal Star 
of the Republic, iii. 322: th 
guardians to reserve themselve: 
in old age exclusively for philo- 
sophy, tii. 370, 381: classif- 
cation of constitutions in the 
Republic, see Plato: the Re 
public and kingship, iit 257: 
the Cretan and Lacedaemonnr 
constitutions classed together 
in the Republic as timocracies, 
li. 344: the polity not included 
in the list of constitutions given 
in the Republic, iv. 192: ony 
one kind of oligarchy and oze 
of democracy recognized in th 
Republic, i. 496, 520 sq.: Nup- 
tial Number of, iv. 481 sq¢. 
484: reason why Plato mtr- 
duced this mathematical punk 
into the Republic, iv. 483: not 
certain that A. understood 4, 
iv. 482: the Republic and th 
Politicus, i. 430-434 (see alse 
Politicus of Plato): the Republic 
and the Laws, i. 87 note, 144,178 
sq., 183 sq., 187 sq., 213, 215 54, 
310, 370 note, 416, 433-439, 442 


443, 449 8q., 479 note, 484, 486: 
A. holds that the scheme of edv- 


cation in the Laws is the sam 
asin the Republic, 11.266: women 
probablyintended in the Repubix 
to take part in the syssitia, but 
explicitly directed to do som 
the Laws, ii. 266: the Republic 
more favourable to the Lace 
daemonian constitution thas 
the Laws, ii. 313: the growth 
of the wédss from its earliest 
moments traced in both, 1. 
104: view of the Republic 
as to the components of the 
porn wots, iv. 167: see also 1.86, 
87 note, 92, 310, 312, 417, 479 
note, 480, 484,554 and note, 555. 

Revenue of Greek States, iii 360; 
iv. p. lxvi, 187, 188 sq., 465-467, 
530-535, 552 sq.: sacred reve 
nues, iv. 565. 

Revolutions sometimes change 
the customs and training of a 
State without at once changing 
its laws, iv. 184, 286: do not 
always aim at substituting one 
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Revolutions :— 
constitution for another, iv. 
286: causes of, iv. 282, 286 sq., 
295 sq. (see also Constitution) : 
revolution as often proceeds 
from those who are exalted in 
the political scale as from those 
who are depressed, iv. 296: 
the French Revolution, i. 73, 
210 and note, 541; iv. 331, 382 


Sq., 523. 
Rhadamanthus, ii. 378, 379. 
Rhegium, ili. 154, 361, 600; iv. 

313, 375, 465, 480, 486. ; 
Rheinisches Museum, i. p. vii ; 

iii. 176; iv. 280, 310, 320, 321, 

323, 399, 457, 459, 480. 
Rhetoric, i, 552 sq.; ii. 398; iv. 

452: of Aristotle, i. 314, 523 

note, 574; lil. 1843 iv. 247, 

294, etc. 

Rhetorica ad Alexandrum, ii Pp. X, 

ii 274, 301, 353, 370; Iv. 512, 

etc. 


Rhianus, ii. 419; iv. 211. 

Rhine, the, iii. 481. 

Rhodes, i. 318 note, 477 ; ii. 249, 
350, 380; ili. 141, 452; Iv. pp. 

vi, li, 175, 239, 242,299sq., 301, 
336 sq.) 341, 398, 527, 531, 536, 
562, 565: Boulé at, iv. p. xlvi. 

Rhythms, i. 364, 367; 11. 541, 
544 sq-, 549, 559 8q., 568: 
rhythm and melody, relative 
educational value of, 1. 366, 369; 
lil. 559, 603. 

Rich, the, a necessary part of the 
State, iv. 169: the rich and the 
poor thought to be contrary 
parts of the State, iv. 170, 332: 
in Greece usually owners of land, 
ili, 233: their character, iv. 
Pp. XXVlii Sq., 211-213, 371: often 
taken to be xadol xayafol, iv. 
197 sq.: weaker than the many 
and less easily contented, iv. 
226, 371: their undue gains 
fatal to constitutions, iv. 226: 
their dress, iv. 205: none but 
rich men rearers of horses in 
Greece, iv. 153: in polities, iv. 
227: disproportionate increase 
of, a cause of change in demo- 
cracies, iv. 302, 334: how to be 
prevented, iv. 302: should demo- 
cracies with a view to self- 
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preservation thin the numbers 
of the rich andimpoverish them? 
iv. 276, 306: how oppressed in 
democracies, iv. 299, 335: the 
rich in the ultimate democracy, 
iv. pp. xl, xlix-lii, 189, 227, 229, 
299, 335, 520-539: rich and 
poor in democracies should 
deliberate and try causes to- 
gether, iv. 249 sq. 275, 374, 
527, 532: how power should be 
distributed to nch and poor in 
democracies if all are to have 
an arithmetically equal share of 
it, iv. 495 sq.: when the rich 
increased in wealth but not in 
numbers, a dvvacreia often re- 
sulted, iv. 306: measures for 
fusing rich and poor, iv. 394: 
rich and poor at Athens in the 
days of Solon and Cleisthenes, 
iv. 535 sq.; at Tarentum, iv. 
536 sq.; at Rhodes, iv. 536. 
Richards, Mr. H., iii. p. iii sq., 86, 
101, 105, 106, 122, 123, 124, 135, 
142, 153, 161, 166, 168, 188, 
275, 301, 303, 340, 390, 396, 
3975 475, 494 sq., 506, 517, 521, 
530; iv. 89, 90, 95, 98, 138, 221, 
249, 301, 311, 338, 340, 363, 
377, 385, 390, 410, 412, 438, 
442, 448, 461, 470, 479, 485, 
517, 521, 529, 536, 539. 
Richelieu, Cardinal, iv. 421. 
Riddell, Rev. J., ii. 137, 170, 192, 
194, 210, 215, 224, 245, 312, 
362, 384; iil. 345; iv. 89, 153, 
291, 412, 505, 562. 7 
Ridgeway, Prof., 1. 229 note; ii. 
243, 291 ; ijl. 86, 119, 142-144, 
ae 329, 471, 482, 521; Iv. 429, 
I 


Riese, ii. 278. 

River, identity of a, 1ii. 152. 

Robinson, Mr. Alfred, i. p. x; til. 
p. ili. 

Robinson, Mr. H. Crabb, iv. 253. 

Roemer, ti. xlvii note ; iii. 528. 

Roeper, iv. 125. 

Romano, Ezzelino da, iv. 418. 

Romans, the, i. 113, 126 note, 
202, 321, 399, 410 note; iii. 599. 

Rome, i. 38, 81, 101 note, 155, 
172, 175, 194 note, 321, 328 
note, 335 note, 339 note, 400, 
476 and note, 478 note, 526, 


ne ee 


~~ eee ee ee 
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Rome :— 

541, 560; 11. 285, 320, 343, 357; 
363, 402, 405 5 iil, 261, 274, 283, 
355» 371, 399, 403, 404, 415, 446, 
463, 474, 488 ; Iv. pp. xxiv, xxvii, 
174, 217, 228, 237, 252, 253, 
299, 310, 343, 360, 364, 369, 
377, 388-391, 444, 460 sq., 472, 
509, 516, 523, 535, 536, 542, 
543, 545, 547, 551, 552, 556, 
562, 564: ‘non liquet’ verdict 
at, 11. 306. 

Romulus, il. p. xiv, 256. 

Roscher, ii. 283 ; iv. 205, 215, 307, 
339, 343, 364, 383, 406, 460, 536. 

Rose, V., i. 181, 192 note ; il. p. xi 
note ; lil. 519, 526, 552, §91. 

Rousseau, i. 15 ; iv. 215. 

Rule, despotic, i. 303 and note, 
304 5 li. 209 ; Lil. 330, 334, 438, 
446: over freemen, ii. 209 ; - 
438: _ political, li, 209 Sq.: 
also apxy in Greek Index. 

Ruled, the, profit by their obe- 
dience if inferior to the ruler, 
li, 259. 

Rulers ought to differ from the 
ruled and to be superior to 
them, 11. 234, 259, 273; ili. 436: 
should possess both virtue and 
politica capacity, ili, 306, 336 
sq.; Iv. 402: if older than the 
ruled, their rule arouses no 
jealousy, lil, 436. 

Russia, 11. 246 ; iii. 392. 

Rutherford, Rev. W. G., ii. 298 ; 


iti. 319, 460 ; Iv. 120. 


Sabines, iv. 310, 523. 

Sacadas, ili. 533, 553. 

Sacrifices, iii. 208 sq.: as a rule, 
only animals fit to be eaten 
sacrificed, ili. 331: public sacri- 
fices, iv. 565. 

Salamis, i. 524, 562; ili. 443; iv. 
p. xlvii, 232, 327, 330. 

Salamis in Cyprus, iv. p. Ixvii, 
420 sq., 425, 429, 454, 467-469. 

Saldanha, iv. 392. 

Sales of land and houses, register 
of, iv. 553: announcement of 
intended sales, iv. 553 sq. 

Sallust, i. 108 note ; iii. 236; 
299, 386, etc.: imitates Kens: 
phon, iv. 460. 

Salmonidae, the, ii. 173 sq. 


Sambuca, ill. 556. 

Samos, i. 376; ii. 2913 HL 15:. 
248 sq., 400, 452 5 Iv. 241, 306 
312, 313s 331, 379, 418, 449, 43! 
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Sona Dr. J. E., t% 196, 202, 
297, 382; iil. p. xl, 121, 419 5G. 
462, 599; iv. 99, 104, 124, 176 
242, 245,255, 263, 269, 305. 328. 
341, 342, 346, 378, 380, 387. 
408, 423, 483, 500 522 sq.; 54. 
550, 551, 561, 565. 

Sappho, i. 299 note; i. 187, 3I0. 
542, 568. 

Sardanapalus, iv. 435. 

Sardinia, iii. 350. 

Saturn and Ops, i. 104 note. 

Saturninus, iv. 218. 

Satyriasis, iv. 302. 

Satyr-play, iil. 493. 

Sauppe, ill. 127; Iv. 458. 

Sauromatae, i. 4433; 2. 262, 315: 
lil. 327, 599. 

Savonarola, Iv. 537. 

Scaevola, C. Mucius, iv. 438 

Scaliger, ii. 95, 337; ib 85, 135. 
405, 539; iv. 117, 133- 

Scepsis, 1. pp. ili, v, v1. 

Schaefer, A., i. 135 mote, 155 note. 
209 note, 227 note, 235 nae. 
352 note, 357 note, 466 noe, 
475 note ; ll. 292, 294, 301, 37. 
333; ii. 181, 260, 359, 362; i. 
108, 173, 257, 299, 315, 326, 3%, 
351, 357: 358, 301, 364, 4332, 528. 

32, 541. 

Schanz, iii. 307. 

Schiller, 1. 104. 

a Sclaverei, i. 1§7 note; i 
25 

Schlosser, ti. 268; iv. KI, 265, 
372, 443, 556. 

Schmekel, A., iii. 591, 593. 

Schmidt, Li p. 1x, 22 note, 70 
note, 169 note, 174 and notes, 
192 note, 201 and note, 20 

‘note, 227 note, 363 mote, 384 
note, 386 note ; ii. 215, 241, 286, 
337 3 lll. 172, 430; iv. 495, 

ea M.., it. 278 ; He coeds 
393 

Schneider, vols. ii, iii, iv, Passim. 

Schneidewin, ili. 270 (see alse 
Leutsch and Schneidewin). 

Schoell, i. 333 note ; ii. 127, 307; 
iL 117. 
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Schémann, i. 230 and notes, 334 
note, 579; il. 90, 213, 276, 294, 
324, 333, 336, 341, 342, 3751 
419; lll. 135, 139, 244, 272}; 1 


375) 5 

Scholiast on Aristophanes, 11. 320 ; 
lll. IOI, 195, 482; iv. 305, 363: 
Aldine edition of the Scholia, 111. 
TOL, 302; iv. 117. 

Scholiast on Pindar, ii. 378. 

School, the Peripatetic, 1 1. 5493 Ii. 
p. vi: sketch of the political 
teaching of, preserved in the 
EclogaeofStobaeus,jii. p.xviiand 
note, 107, 198 ; ili. 383, 592 sq. : 
secrets of the workshop inwhich 
the Politics was fashioned, or 
rather of the Peripatetic school, 
not to be penetrated, 1i. p. x0cxiii, 
226, 377; ili. 382 sq.: thought 
little of expiatory sacrifice, li. 
241: their definition of evdat- 
povia, iil, 423: the Megarian, i. 
235 note: the Eretrian, i. 235 
note: the Cyrenaic, i. 239: 
the Epicurean, i. 550 (see also 
Epicureanism, Epicureans, Epi- 
curus). 

Schopenhauer, iii. 206. 

Schott, A., ii. 235. 

Schiitz, ii. 217. 

Schweighauser, iil. 142. 

Science, Household, i. 126 note, 
133 sq.) 135 note, 144-146, 169, 
200; 11. 166: its relation to the 
Science of Supply and to zoh- 
Tuxn, 1. 133 So, 135, 169; il. p. 
Xvli note ; its end, iL 132, 135, 
136, 166 3 111. 172. 

Science, Political, 1. 134, 354 note, 
552Sqq.: its nature, 11. 389: its 
treatment by A. falls into two 
distinct parts and extends over 
two treatises, 1. 1; 11, 386 sq.: 
contrast of A. and Plato in this 
respect, ii. 386 sq.: its place 
among the sciences, 1. 4: su- 
preme over them, i. 74: its end, 
1, 98: relation of Household 
Science to, 1. 134: supreme in 
the State, i. 422; ii. 389: 

its political branch, i. 16, 134, 
319 note, 421-423, 458 sq., 484— 
489, 512, 517 note, 549 sqq.: 
sphere in which it works, 1. 
15: has to reckon with neces- 


sity, nature, and accident, i. 
24: its aim, i. 24 note: the 
mchis the true subject of its 
inquiries, i. 39; ill. 130 sq.: 
consequences of this view, i. 40 
sq.: applicability of the teleologi- 
cal method to Political Science, 
i. 62 sqq.: how far this method 
is employed in the Politics, i. 
62 sqq.: law written and un- 
written the weapon of Political 
Science, 1. 75: Political Science, 
History, and Ethics, i. 84 sq.: 
function of Political Science, i. 
66 note, 204, 427 note, 484 Sq, ; 
490, 512, 517 note, 549; 553; ie 
Pp. XXIV; lik 332; Iv. 135 
concerned with what is best for 


ine State, not the individual, 


- 302: should make both rs 
yosetuss and 1d dpOas ¢yxov its 
alm, iv. 138: its end evvopia, 
lll, 205: its end commonly 
thought to be to produce ¢:Xia, 
242: often studied in a 

tae dae way, i. 375 note; iv. 

distinction between govern- 
Siar for the common good and 
others rightly made a cardinal 
point of Political Science, i. 
216 sq.: sapere and contrast 
between the arts and sodcrian, 
1. 245, 4323 11. 397 Sq.5 ili. 298: 
Political Science made by Plato 
to throw light on Ethics, 1. 402, 
455: has in A.’s view a techni- 
cal, as well as an ethical, side, 
il. p. xxiv, 397: wavers between 
two levels, being both a practi- 
cal science and an art like 
Medicine, ii. 398: must be 
ready to construct on demand 
any given constitution, bad or 
good, ii. 398: is as much con- 
cerned with the inquiry how 
democracy or oligarchy or ty- 
ranny should be constituted so 
as to last as with the inquiry as 
to the best or the best attainable 
constitution, iv. 136: the politi- 
cal art identified by the Prota- 
goras of Plato’s dialogue with 
justice, i. 388. 


Science of ‘Supply, see Supply. 
Science, Theoretic and Practical, 


i, 4 sqq.: difference of their 
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Science :— 
subject-matter, 1. 6 sq., of their 
aim, i. 7, 14, of the faculty 
employed in them, i. 7 sqq., of 
their method, i. 9 sqq.: Practi- 
cal, relation of its subject-matter 
to ‘that of Physics, i. 6: why 
defective in exactness, 1.7: how 
far the method ascribed by A. 
to Practical Science is really 
followed in the Politics, i. 11 
sqq.: place of the teleological 
method in Practical Science, 
i. 61, 67: Productive, i. 4, 7, 9; 
10, 245. 

Scipio Africanus the younger, 
i, 202; iV. 174. 

Scipio Nasica Corculum, iv. 386. 


Scylax of Caryanda, i. 344; iil 


435- 

Scymnus Chius, i. §75 note; ii. 
318, 347, 349, 35 3513 iv. 313. 

Scythes, iv. 437. 

Scythians, i. 318 note, 322, 3743 
li. 253, 2825 iti. 328, 364, 365, 
389, 479, 481. 

Sea, the, nearness of a city to, 
and distance from, i. 316 sqq. 
and notes, 335; il. 356-361: 
commerce in Greece mostly, 
but not entirely, by sea, iti. 360. 

Seeley, Sir J. R., iii. 148 ; iv. 228, 
421, 454, 495- 

Segesta, iv. 565. 

Segni, Bernardo, iti. 92, 105. 

Seisachtheia, 1i, ‘285. 

Self-love, 1. 204. 

Selinus, 111. 404. 

Selymbria, 11. 206, 

Sempach, iv. 303. 

Senate (Gerusia), in the heroic 
kingship, ili. 273: in oligarchies, 
IV. Pp. XXxIll, 237, 548: will 
hardly have existed in demo- 
cracies, iv. 262: the Lacedae- 
monian, il. 276, 335, 337, 338; 
356, 404 ; ill, p. xxxix, 416, 476; 
iv. 20$, 206, 254, 264, 447: 
election of Lacedaemonian sena- 
tors, il. 335, 3393 iv. 382: 
senatorship and_ ephorship 
at Sparta greater offices than 
the kingship, iv. 205: the 
Roman, iii, 283; iv. 384, 535: 
the Venetian, iv. 376. 


Seneca, i. 104 note, 319 note, 342 
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note ; ii. a 130, 286; 
364) 4 474, 
Senes depontani, iil. 134. 

Sept, iv. 523. 

Sepulveda, vols. it, tii, iv, Sassix 

Serfs, 1. 97, 139) 140, 152, 33, 
530; il. 315 Sq.5 IV. 301, 35 
304, 319, 508: how they dix 
from slaves, il. 315; 5 WL 36}: 
their tendency to revolt, © 
436: in Greece dangeross i 
neighbouring States were he: 
tile, 11. 315, 360: why notsa 
Crete, il, 315 sq., 360: ses 
should be non- Hellenic (i 33: 
li, 316; tii. 394), and not spinte: 
in character, 1. 333; il. 316; 


lil. 362, 390, 393 Sq.: may le 
employed as oarsmen in 


fleet, iii. 362: Mariandyou 
serfs of the Pontic Hered, 
lil. 394. 


Sesostris, iii. 384, 387. 

Sestos, i. 317 note; iv. 353, 36. 

Settlers, dligarchies ral ruled by tle 
original, and their descendan, 
iv. p. xxiv Sq., 160 sq. 

Seuthes, iv. 436 sq. 

Seven Wise Men, the, ili. 340. 

Sextus Empiricus, it. 311, 319, 379: 
iil. 531. 

ae i. 305 note, 327; i 


14 
Shelley, ii. 126. 
Shepherds, iv. 153, 165, 508, 5175. 
Shetlander, the, il. 172. 
Shilleto, Rev. R., ii. 240, 283, 395 
331, 338) 3693 iii. 438; iv. 36 
Shopkeepers, see Traders, a 
dyopaio in Greek Index. 
Shute, Mr. R., i. 297 note; IL p. 
XIV; ill. 591, 593 
Siam, iv. 448. 
Sicels, the, iv. 301, 313. 
Sicily, i. 140, 302 note, 391 204 
5455 ii, 206, 207 ; iii. 420, 600: 
p. lxiv—Ixvii, 220, 228, 31} 
486: cities of, 1. 302 note, 39! 
note; ii. 294; iv. 280. 
Sicyon, i. §45 5 iii. 392) 395 5!°: 
iv. p. Ixiv, 331, 33% sm 3h 
423, 425, 438, 452, 478, 485. 
1 gwick, H,, i. 180; ih ps 
XXXVi note, 490; Iv. 195, 2 
Sidonian residents at Atheos it 
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Siege-methods, ili. 407 3q. 

Siena, iv. 214, 348, 429. 

Silo, iv. 361. 

Simon, i. 398. 

Simonides Ceus, 1.71; ti. 256, 307, 
320; 111. 269, 310, 413. 

Simus, i iv. 329, 361. 

Sindi, iti. 328 sq. 

Sinope, ii. 253. 

Siphnos, ii. 333. 

Siris (or Serrae), iv. 431. 

Sirra, iv. 431. 

Sirras, iv. 430 sq. 

Sismondi, iv. 418, 424, 485. 

Sitophylakes, iv. 549. | 

Slave, the, 1. 97, 100, 104, 106, 109- 
III, 114 sq., 118 and note, 119 
and note, 138 note, 139-158, 
182, 287, 4313 ll. 132-166 ; iii. 
182, 196, 341-343, 349, 362, 
449 sq. 488; iv. 457, 496, 
§08, 514, 533, 543, 549: the 
natural, i. 109 sq. ; il. 213 Sqq. ; 
iv. 318: does not possess, but 
can apprehend and listen to, 
reason, L 149; ii, 218: has not 
7d Bovdeurixdy, ii. 218, or xpoai- 
peots, ili, 200, and can o Me 
said to have rd Adyov €xoy pd 
THs Wuxis if we Count rd madyri- 
xéy as part of it, il, 218: does 
not share in evdaspzovia or in life 
in accordance with mponipecs, 
lil. 200, 374: not a part of the 
State, 11. 374: a mpacrixdy, not 
gwourxoy, Spyavoy and wholly 
another’s, ii. 139, 146: resem- 
blance of, to brutes in capacity, 
use, and ‘bodily make, il. 146: 
profits by his enslavement to a 
greatly superior master, ii, 259: 
inconsistencies in A.’s conception 
of, i. 149 sq.: office of the master 
m ‘relation to, how conceived by 
A., i. 150 sq., 181, 193; il. 222: 
rule exercised by master over, 
1.215; ii. 146: good-will thought 
by some (perhaps the Pythago- 
reans) to be the true basis of the 
relation between master and 
slave, 1. 379; 11. 156 sq.: differ- 
ence between the First and 
Third Books of the Politics as 
to the relation of master and 
slave, li. 107 sq.: slaves not 
owned by the poor, iv. 567 sq.: 
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use of slaves as dxdAovbo, iv. 
568: tendency of slave cultiva- 
tors to revolt, ili. 436: slaves 
by birth, i. 142: the children 
of slaves, ili. 181: a city of 
slaves, iii. 201 sq.: nearness 
of the Bayavoos rexvirns, One, 
and xeprns to slaves, iii. 165 
sq. 342: how slaves should 
be treated, ii. 316: they should 
be able to look forward to eman- 
cipation for good conduct, ii. 
316; ili. 395: children to be 
thrown with slaves as little as 
possible, iii. 488: golden age 
when there were no slaves, ii. 
138: slaves, public, i. 118 note; 


li. 293, 294; iv. 257: slaves in 


Attica, iii. 394: manumission of 
slaves, iv. 411 sq.: emancipation 
probably more within the reach 
of some slaves in Greece than 
others, ill. 395: emancipation 
of slaves by tyrants, i. 547; iv. 
450, 475, 541: slaves indulged 
by tyrants and extreme demo- 
cracies, iv. 460 s 


Slavery, i. 139-158: its naturalness 


and justice impugned by some 
inquirers, i. 139: question who 
they were, 1. 139 sq. ; il. 134 sq.: 

Lycophron the sophist possibly 
one of them, i. 159: the justice 
of enslavement through war 
especially contested, 1. 142: slav- 
ery for debt and by voluntary 
surrender, i. 143 and note: 
slavery of Greeks, i. 143: 

Helot type of, ii. 314-316: dan- 
gerous if neighbouring States 
were hostile, ii. 315: basisofslav- 
ery reinvestigated by A., i. 143: 

slavery defended but reformed 
by him, i. 144 sqq., 1§2 sqq.: 

necessary to save the higher 
natures from deterioration, ie 
156: its necessity to ancient 
society overrated, 1. 144: A.’s 
inquiry on the subject sum- 
marized, i. 144 sqq.: natural, 
not unfair to the slave, i. 148 
Sqq.; li. 106, 160 sq.: implies 
high moral and _ intellectual 
excellence in the master, 1. 144; 
151 sq.; lil. p. xxxii: limitations 
imposed by A. on slavery and 
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Slavery :— 
their effects, 1. 152 sqq.: his 
arguments examined, i. 150 sq., 
1553 i. 161: attitude of Stoi- 
cism and Epicureanism to, i. 
156: of Christianity, i. 156 
sqq.: test of 7d xowwy cupdépor 
applied to slavery, ii. 161. 

Sleep, iii, 527, 532 sq. 

Slinging, iv. 543 sq. 

Smallness of person, iii. 463. 

Smerdis, iv. 473: see also Greek 
Index. 

Smyrna, til. §53; IV. 313. 

Socrates, i. 2 note, 58, 59, 66, 68, 
76, 102 note, 103, 107, 128, 132, 
136, 145, 156, 158, 165, 1 
212, 213, 235, 238, 245, 256 note, 
257, 277, 278, 285, 305 note, 316 
note, 326 note, 343 note, 354 
note, 373, 391, 392-402, 407, 408, 
410, 416, 419 and note, 430 
and note, 431, 451, 454, 457, 
464, 520, 5525 il p. xxxvii, 
98, 135, 152, 162, 163, 212, 
214, 215, 220, 223, 229, 267, 
275, 313, 397; ili. 161, 216, 280, 
319, ee 324, 353, 422, 450, 502, 
506, 508 sq., 526, 539, 548, 569 ; 
iv. p. Ixii, 333, 417 sq., 481, 
p43, 557: the age to which he 

longs, i. 398: acquainted 

with Plato for about seven years, 
i. 398 : the indictment of, 11. 306, 
312: his character, i. 400: held 
the art of governing to be a 
knowledge how to make men 
better, i. 394, 408: difficulties 
involved in his views, i. 394, 
396: unpopularity of his doc- 
trine that knowledge confers 
the right to rule, i. 394 sq.: 
it furnished monarchy in the 
hands of a scientific ruler with 
a fresh ground of claim, iii. 280: 
it made in favour of the few, 
but he did not push his own 
theory to its consequences, i. 396, 
nor did he regard the art of 
politics as to be acquired only 
by the few, 1. 397 sq-: his two- 
fold aim was to show the State 
what it might be and to restore 
the authority of the actual State, 
i. 396 sq., but he impaired rather 
than restored its authority, 
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i. 397: failed to ask how ‘ meaof 
knowledge’ were tobe 

i. 397, 400: Plato imberse 
from him the conception af the 
State as a union of unequal, ¢ 
protectors and protected, i 
401: the eirpafia of S. om 
far removed from the justice o 
Plato’s Republic, 1 401 note: the 
Platonic Socrates bluntly ait- 
cized by A., 11. 101: the method 
of rising from the parts to the 
whole a tradition from S, 2 
102: treats language as aco 
dition of political life, 1. 123 
his teaching as to the unity a 
virtue, i, 235 and note; iL 214 
220; iil. 155: his opmion « 
the judgement of the many, 
lil, 215. 

Soldiers, 1 iv. 167, 170: not 2 padper 
ris mwolsreias, though a pepor rs 
wéXews, iv. 235. 

Solomon, Mr. J., 111. 599. 

Solon, i. 142) 2 227, 352, 396, 414, 
445, 451, 508 sq. ; ii. p. xi note, 
285, 327, 371; it. 166, 167, 169, 
175, 183, 228, 240, 280, 313, 446, 
476, 596; iv. p. xiv note, 13, 
140, 185, 217, 218, 318, 327, 340, 
389, 393, 408, 410, 412, 419, 
467, 471, 509, 515, 535: const 
tution of, 1. 257, 445; i 281, 
302, 372-377; lll. 219 sq. 235, 
224; Iv. pp. xl sq., xlili sq., 243 
203, 274, 352, 354, 375, 41, 

: A.’s opinion of, ii. 373 54: 
IV. a8. 

Solothurn, iv. 251. 

Sophists, the, 1. 2, 28, 81, 139 sc. 
151, 386-392, 397 Sq” 454, 552: 
Ili. 430: sophisti Iv. 

81. 
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Sophocles, i. 25, 464 ; 1, 126, 220, 
241, 2623 111. 214, 57°. 
Sophocles the Sunian, iv. 452. 
Sosiades, ili. 340. 
Sosicles the Corinthian, iii. 247. 
Soul, the, studied in its 
i, 102: its rule over the body, 
ii. 143 sq.: division of, into rm 
@oyoyr and rd fe} bot €xor (iL 45. 
218; ili. 455), dpeées bemg the 
habit of the (ccmer and vous of 
the latter, iii. 455: into TO Adyos 
€xoyv xaf” airé and rd Adyopr cix 
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Soul :— 

Zyov xaP’ aid, Adyp 8° braxovew 
Suvdpevoy, iii. 439 sq. : the delib- 
erative element of, ii. 218; 
ili, p. xlvi: the appetitive part of, 
ii. 144 8q,.$ iii, 440: the nutritive 
element of, i. 345 note ; Ili. 440: 
activities of, li. 441: music 
akin to, ill. 545 sq, 568: a 
difference of, the greatest differ- 
ence, iv. 318: superiority of, not 
easy to discern, 11. 149. 

Spain, ii, 245; iii 406; iv. 
45400 

Spaniards, 1. 340; ili. 482. 

Sparta, i. 170 sq., 194 note, 316 
sq., 326 and note, 334, 337, 384, 
450; il. 249, 298, 313, 321, 326, 
329, 331, 401, 402; Il. 343, 
352, 354, 355, 361, 387, 391, 
399, 406, 414-417, 445, 454, 
463, 469, 474, 478, 481, 487, 
488, 515, 519; Iv. p. xliv, 160, 
256, 287, 304, 331, 353, 370, 
382, 398, 502, 509 (see also 
Lacedaemonian State): more 
strong places than one within 
the city, iii. 403: not a puplardpos 
mores, li. 298. 

Spartans, the, i. 202, 399 8q., 
417; li, 258, 293, 330, 337, 
3435 lil. 342, 357, 416, 438, 445, 
446, 477, 481, 482, 490, 501, 
503, 506, 519, 521, 543; Iv. 300, 
304, 367-369, 375: character 
of, 1. 399 $q., 4175 11 314, 323 ; 
Ill, 167, 444, 501 sq. 523: 
territory of, 11. 267: not obliged 
by the State to learn to read 
and write, ll. 524: learnt to 
sing, iii. §31, and, according to 
Chamaeleon, at one time to 
play on the avaAds, ili. 531, but 
in A.’s day did not learn to play 
on any instrument, lll. 531. 

Spartolus, iv. 542. 

Species, distinction of, ii. 98: 
identity of, based by A. on iden- 
tity of parts or necessary parts, 
iv. 163 sq. 

Spencer, Mr. Herbert, i. 61 note, 
121 note; 1, 118. 

Spengel, ii. p. xi note, 245, 286, 
303, 308, 332; 111. 104, 127, 512, 
516, 539, 567, 592; Iv. 93, 95, 
96, 101-103, 108, 117, 124, 126, 
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187, 205, 266, 273, 281, 283, 
347, 477, 491, 506. 

Spenser, iv. 523. 

Spercheius, the, iv. 358. 

Speusippus, i. 462, 463, 466 note, 
468 ; 111. 188, 423. 

Spies, i. 546; 1v. 452, 455: 
women-spies, iv. 455. 

Spinoza, i. 230, 233, 420 note ; iv. 


346. 

Spits used by soldiers on cam- 
paigns, Ili. 329. 

Spitta, i11. 302. 

Spontaneity and Fortune, i. 21 
$qq-, 49; iil. 317: see also For- 


tune. 

Stadtholders of Holland, iii. 290sq. 

Stageira, 1. 155, 462, 463 note, 
467 ; iv. 552. 

Stahr, A., 11. 179, 198, 223, 303, 
3593 Wi. 105, 156, 157, 185, 
194, 209, 230, 395, 397, 431, 
4541 473) 474 Sq., 517, 520, 538, 
570, 5973; iv. 93, 115, 142, 143, 
176, 200, 233, 252, 288, 295, 327, 
346, 424, 461, 463, 493, 494, 
555, 560. | 

Stallbaum, i. 53 note, 168 note, 
175 note, 254 note; ii. 227, 
273; ill. 85, 89, 107, 214, 226, 
231, 315, 318, 341, 345, 352, 
357, 382, 383, 408, 410, 412, 
413, 428, 470, 485, 492, 510, 
517, 525, 529, 533, 534, 567, 
570, 598 sq.; Iv. 141, 147, 159, 
169, 182, 199, 210, 264, 290, 342, 
441, 451, 456, 463, 468, 475, 


493, 539, 563. 
Stanhope, Lord, iil. 359; iv. 444, 


454- 

State (édus), the, begins in matter 
and needs instruments, i. 17: 
comes into existencein the hands 
of necessity, i. 17-19; ii. 104: 
needs human contrivance to 
bring it into existence, 1. 203 ii. 
128, 319: a product of nature, 
1. 20; ii. 104: exposed to the 
action of Spontaneity and For- 
tune, i. 23: ames the product of 
human intelligence, i.23; i1.128, 
319: only imperfectly amenable 
to human control, 1. 24: exists 
by nature, not by convention, i. 
26 sqq., 32: traced to an origin 
in compact by Glaucon in the 
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Republic of Plato speakmg on 
behalf of Thrasymachus, i. 27, 
389, and subsequently by Epi- 
curus, i. 27: its origin accord- 
ing to Polybius, 11. p. xiii: its 
functions narrowed by the 
teaching of some sophists, i. 28, 
389, its authority impaired by 
that of others, who described it 
either as the creation of a com- 
ct or as the outcome of force, 
in either case as of purely 
human origin, 1. 28, 388-392: 
its necessity to the individual, 
except in the form of the World- 
State, denied by the Cynics, i. 
28: not a mere enlarged house- 
hold, as Plato had held m the 
Politicus, i. 28; ii. 98: a deri- 
vative of the household and 
village, which exist by nature, 
i. 29, and itself by nature, i. 
30: not merely forced on man 
by oe needs, peal poker iit 
»y his nature, and especially by 
his gift of lan ee 30 sq.: 
intended to fulfil man’s nature, 
not to do violence to it, i. 166: 
can only exist for human beings, 
lil. 125: prior to the household 
and the individual (i. 31; ii. 
125), andalmost his otvciaordpyn, 
ll. 127: a condition of complete 
and real human existence, i. 32: 
calls rights into being, i. 32: 
Plato and A. on the origin of, 
1, 36 SqQq., 403; il. 104, 105, 119, 
124 8q.; ll. 202; iv. 167: 
comes into existence for the 
sake of life. but exists for the 
sake of good life, 1.29; ii. 119; 
Iv. 167: nature of, iii, 130 sq.;: 
definition of, i. 833; ii. 118 sq. ; 
ill, 130-132: a xoworla, an 
therefore a common life, i. 38, 
70; il. 97; il. 156: the sdAts 
stands to other comweviae as a 
whole stands to its parts, ii. 98: 
the wdédcs the culmination of 
human society, and therefore 
the true subject of the inquiries 
of Political Science, i. 39; iii. 
130 Sq.: a xowevia consisting 
of rulers and ruled, i. 43; il. 
233, 234, 235; lL 374: its ac- 
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tivities partly those of nic 
partly of persons ruled, = 
348: not any aad every bx 
of men will serve to form a, «. 
310: a State of slaves mo. 
State nor a State of poor me 
iii. 201, 231 SqQ.3 IV. 214, 310° 
consists of unlikes, 1 90 sx. 
284; il. 230 SQq., 233; ML Ii: 
3743 iv. 214: of like andeqe 
citizens, i. 226 sq., 284; mIx 
374; IV. 200, 213, 314 9:1 
Kowwena ray €AevOepen (1.245; = 
131; Iv. 213), réy dpoter, Ui 371: 
iv. 214: a compound (che: 
and also a whole (odor), 1.43 
83, 286; iii. 131 Sq., 152: a mniy 
(ev), iii. 132: how far a my, 
i, 1653 ii. 230: Jess of ace 
gvors to A. than to Plata: 


230: one of ra xara Geo 
ouptoTata, i. 20 SG. 23 ic 


369 sq., 372 sq.: a und 
households and gente x 


villages), not of in viduals, % | 


208: the wd\rs composed ¢ 
wealth, free birth, nobin, 


culture, etc., iii. 231: friendsbp 


and community of fey 
essential to it, Iv. 209: D0 
Mere Spyavor wpoc ayaby (oF 
for the mdividual, but a mea 
being like the individual a 
greater and nobler than be. 2. 

6: State and 6vos, see the 
in the Greek Index: the mat™ 
of, i. 50: its end, i 50, & 
243 Sq. 247-249, 285, 310 
5573 i. 119 sq.5 lL 186 5, 
226; iv. p. viil, 167: its ed 
how determined by A.,i. 63%: 
ascertained by a stody of s 
parts, ii. 102, and of its genes 
li. 1047 the end assigned by 4 
to, different from that assiga? 
to it by Xenophon and Pui 
i. 68, 285: its end not ri ov, 
iii, 208: its end to be achiered 
by the adoption of one unvai}" 
ing type of structure, | 65: 
A.'s determination of the end @ 
the State pointed to an unsals 
factory structure for it, 1 5° 
shadow of illegitimacy ee 
the actual State, i 66: & 
assigned by A. to, examined | 
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68 sqq., 286, 287; i 97: he 
omits to prove that its end is 
not the avoidance or mitigation 
of evil, ii. 97: according to A. 
(who follows the common 
Hellenic view, i. 70 sqq., 387, 
391 sq., 450) the State is not 
only the negative condition, but 
the positive source of virtuous 
action, 1. 69, 556 sq.: this view 
examined, L 70 sqq., 558 sqq. : 
how far does the State develope 
cogia and the speculative 
intelligence ? ii. 395: the State 
the all-sufficient source of 
virtuous action, i 69, 310: 
this view examined, i. 78 sq.: 
virtuous action its end, i. 69: 
this view examined, i. 79 sqq.: 
attempts to determine the 
abstract end of the State 
criticzed, i. 83: the end of 
the State kept in view by A. 
in its ideal reconstruction, but 
not in its amendment, i. 490: 
the plan of depicting a best 
State and constitution was a 
tradition of political inquiry in 
Greece, i. 85, and is adopted 
by A., why, i. 86 sq., 458 sq., 
555: its advantages and disad- 
vantages, 1. 87 sqq.: A. does not 
propose his best State for adop- 
tion everywhere, 1. 458 sq.: con- 
ditions of the construction of the 
best State, 1. 89 sqq.,252,313 sqq., 
322: it presupposes a common 


locality, aim, and constitution, | 


but also differentiation, 1.90, 165 ; 
li. 230, 233, 2345 i. 158, 374: 
implies a distribution of func- 


tions and an exchange of labour, | 


1.92 sq.: held together by ‘ pro- 
portion’, ii. 392: rests on ré dvd- 


Aoyey and ré xar’ a£iay, il. 393: | 


made one by education, H. 255 ; 
ili, 501: its constitution will be 
just, i.e. will distribute ad- 
vantages and functions with 
a view to the true end of the 
State, 1. 94 sqq., 249 sqq.: list 
of functions to be distributed, i. 
96 sqq.: the parts of the State, 
1. 98, 109, 495 note, 565-569 ; ili. 


132, 231, 339, 343, 309 Sq., 372 | 





Sq.; iv. 151, 165, 171; necessary 
parts of, 1.97; iv. 165 sqq.: the 
parts of, distinguished from the 
necessary conditions, iii. 369 sq.: 
only those necessary conditions 
of the State are parts of it 
which can share in the best 
attainable life, or in other 
words in virtue and happi- 
ness, iii. 369 sq.: slaves not 
parts of, ii. 374: the really 
contrary parts of, the good and 
the bad, iv. 932: the rich and 
the poor thought to be contrary 
parts of, iv. 170, 332, 394: 
account of the parts of, given 
in the various Books of the 
Politics, i. 565-569; iv. 303: 
parts of, in an especial sense, iii. 
140, 343, 369 sq., 378; iv. 170: 
soldiers, judges, and deliberators 
thought by A. to be essential 
even to the spern wéXts, iv. 167 : 
a State must grow in such a 
way as to preserve symmetry 
between its parts, iv. 302: how 
the disproportionate increase 
of a part of, is to be prevented, 
iv. 302: the growth im reputa- 
tion or power of a part of, may 
cause constitutional change, iv. 
327, 330: : 
necessary and noble functions 
not to be placed in the same 
hands, 1. 98 sq., 115 sqq.: why, 
1. 116 Sq.: position in the State 
of the classes concerned with 
necessary functions, 1. 118 sq.: 
connexion of A.’s view on this 
subject with his views on the 
structure of wholes and ‘ natural 
compounds’, i, 122 sqq.; Ill. 
369 sq., 372 sq.: mecessary 
functions to be given to classes 
largely non-Hellenic, i. 125 sq., 
and partly free, partly slave, 1. 
138 sq.: slaves, metoeci, and 
aliens necessary to States in 
A.’s view, ili. 342 $q.: purgation 
of the commercial and indus- 
trial life of, by a regulation of the 
Science of Supply, i. 126 sqq. : 
the State should fix limits of 
age for marriage, i. 183: should 
manage education, i. 352 sq.: 
should make the promotion of 
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virtue a matter of public con- 
cern, iii. 205 : education the best 
guarantee for concord in the 
State, i. 204, 20§ sq.: 
constitution of, see Constitu- 
tion: A.’s view that the State 
consists of citizens (i. 226 sq.; 
iii, 132), taken with his account 
of citrzzenship, points to a more 
or less popular form of State, i. 
230, 252 sq.: identity of, based 
on the constitution, 1. 232 sq.; 
ili, 151-153: kind of rule to be 
exercised in, !. 244 Sqq.; lll. 190 
sq.: government in, normally 
for the common good, i. 243 sqq., 
252 note; iil, 190 sq.: what 
should be the supreme authority 
of, i. 253 sq., 258 sq.; ili. 209 
sqq. : two views of A. as to the 
true form of, i. 281: the ques- 
tion of the structure of, ap- 
proached by A. from the point 
of view of justice, gee ex- 
iency a better guide, i. 283: 
saat a of the Third Book 
as to the nature of, i. 251 sqq., 
283 sqq.: consists of those who 
can live its full life, i. 253: a 
company of equal or proportion- 
ally equal comrades, 1. 284, 500: 
thrives best when it consists of 
men alike and equal, i, 284; 
IV. 209, 213, 214 sq.: a State 
consisting of masters and slaves 
no true State, iv. 213: some- 
thing more than a body of 
friends, 1.285: not a school nor 
a Church, i. 285: not a fabric, 
but a whole consisting of its 
Citizens as parts, 1. 286, 287 sq. : 
this view examined, i. 287 note: 
historic continuity of, i. 288: 
under an absolute king, i. 288 
sq.; lil. 160; iv. p. viii sq.: 
the most desirable life for the 
individual and the State, i. 300 
Sqq., 311 sq.: the State bound 
no Jess than the individual to 
the exercise of moral and intel- 
lectual virtue, i. 300 sqq., 311 
sq.: bound to express an ethical 
creed in its constitution and to 
bring the convictions of its 
members into harmony with it 
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i. 312: not, according to 1. 
under natural right, whilk t 
individual is under civil rgt, 


i. 312: 

the best State the State x 
Nature designed it to be: 
87, 218: its preliminary o-:- 
ditions, 1. 89 sqq., 252, 3); 
sqq., 322: not izable wit!- 
out the aid of fortune and nator 
1. 342 Sq-y 423, 5555 ML YI: 
amount of external and bod! 
goods necessary to, i. 302 30 
Sq-: number of its citzens,. — 
313 Sqq-; UM. 3955 IM. 342-515: 
size, character, and position d — 
its territory, i. 315 sqq.; 36 | 
sqq-, 353 sq-: character of 5 
people, i. 318 sqq. ; ii. 363-75): 
only to be realized by Hellens. 
i. 320; iii. 365 sqq.: distnk- 
tion of social functions in, |. 
322, 330 8q.; lil. 369 sq: te 
rulers of the best State, unles 
it is an absolute kings. 
will be ruled first and nies 
afterwards, ili. 160, 170, 24: 
deliberative and judicial fan- 
tions not to be given to artisans, 
traders, or cultivators, nor eve 
to those who serve the Suto 
war (1. 323 Sq. ; itl. 3695qq. 37: 
379), but the latter must succeed 
to these functions on the atta 
ment of a certain age (1 3% 
Sq. ; lil. 370 sq.), and pass ino 
the priestly class when ther 
years of vigour are ovél, | 
324 Sq., 329 Sq.; I 370 % 
381 sq.: magistracies to hk 
elective in the best State, i 
413: is there to be an assembly 
in it? iii, 413: division and 
cultivation of the territory, !. 33! 
SQq-5 11. 246; ili. 390, 393% 
435 sq.: divided into puble 
(including sacred) and pnvatt 
land, i. 332; ii. 299} iil. 3914: 
to be cultivated by slaves 
serfs ofa certain character, |.333: 
iii. 393 sq.: the private land! 
be owned in lots by the cites, 
i. 167 sq., 324; iii. 380 4: 
amount of property to be pe 
sessed by them, ii..290; iil. 35154- 
the lots of land to be inalienable 
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and gift and bequest to be 
regulated or put an end to, 
dowries to be abolished or 
limited, and neither a father nor 
his heir to be allowed to give 
an heiress in marriage to any 
one they please, ii. 325: A.’s 
arrangement as to public land 
similar to the Cretan, i. 332; 
ii. 353: some poor in A.’s best 
State, iii. 391: limit on repro- 
ductive intercourse, see Child- 
ren: practice of exposure and 
abortion, i. 187 sq. and notes; 
lii. 473-475 : the city depicted, i. 
335 sqq. : its site, 1. 316 Sq., 3353 
lil, 354-361 : its laying-out and 
arrangement, i. 335Sqq.; iil. 395— 
419, 602: contrasted with the 
city of Plato’s Laws, lii. 411: to 
have more strong places than 
one, i. 337; ili. 403: each class 
to have itsown appointed region, 
i. 339 ; ili. 410: citizens of the 
best State, 1. 262, 291, 324, 340 
sqq. (see also Citizen): their 
character and education, 1. 344 
8qq.; iil. 306, 367 (see also Edu- 
cation): not to live a Bdayavoos 
or ayopaios Bios, iil. 377: to live 
temperately and liberally, i. 199, 
3163 ti. 3553 ii. 351 sq.: all 
to be virtuous and happy, Iii. 
381, 430 (contrast iil. 264, and 
seé iil, 430): resemblance of 
their life to that of the gods, 1ii. 
424: the best State compared 
to the Islands of the Blest, iii. 
331: all the citizens share in the 
constitution, i. 324 and note, 570; 
iii. 429: how far all possess the 
virtue of the good man, i. 236 
and note, 240, 569 sq.; ili. 1§7— 
159, 240 sq.: A.’s conception of 
the best State more ideal than 
that of Plato, i. 487 sq.: condi- 
tions of the internal reorganiz- 
ation of the State according to 
Plato and A., 1. §§4sqq.: spirit- 
ual influence ofthe Stateover the 
individual, how far overrated by 
A., i. §58 sqq.: A.’s estimate of 
a State determined by the char- 
acter of the life lived in it, i. 563: 

States situated by themselves, 


i. 304; ili, 338: of very rich 
and very poor men, 1. 499: the 
State in an extreme democracy, 
i. 507: a State not well-ordered 
only a State in name, ili. 343: 
what qualities a State should 
possess according to Ephorus, 
li. 290 ; importance of cupperpia 
in the members of, iii. 250: 
how to prevent the rise of too 
powerful persons in, and to get 
rid of them when they have 
arisen, iil. 245: award of hon- 
ours by, ii. 307: tendency of, 
to give political power to the 
class which is most effective in 
wal, i. 503 sq.; Iv. 232 sqq. 


States, Greek, of the mainland of 


Europe and Asia, ii. 356: of 
Asia Minor, iv. 353: large, iii. 
342-349 ; Iv. 217, 259 Sqq., 550, 
564: small, 1. §16 sq.and note; iv. 
211, 217, 259 Sqq., 324, 389, 564: 
prosperous and leisured, which 
cared for evxoopia, iv. 567: 
change of name by, iii. 154: 
sites of cities in, i. 316 sqq., 
335 Sqq. ; ill. 396: near the sea 
and distant from it, i. 316 sqq. ; 
ili. 356-361: commerce of, most- 
ly by sea, iii. 360: with a barren 
territory, often forced to become 
commercial, 11. 195 ; ili. 350 sq. : 
slaves metoeci and aliens neces- 
sary to, lil. 342 sq., 358: ease 
with which aliens and slaves 
were drawn by Greek States 
from Asia and elsewhere favour- 
able to the arts, ili. 343; iv. 514: 
tyrants added to the numbers 
of the metoeci in, iv. 465 : many 
much exposed to the influence 
of aliens, iii. 357 ; iv. 465; often 
had a definite age and season 
of the year for marriage, iii. 458 : 
in some a check on the pro- 
creation of children appears to 
have existed, ii. 271: potxyeia a 
criminal offence in, iv. 362 sq. : 
importance to, of laws as to 
orphan heiresses and their ad- 
ministration, ti. 326 sqq.; iv. 
325 : amount of public land at 
the disposal of, iv. 516, 534 
(see also Land): distribution of 
property in large, iv. 217: the 
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States :-— and amending constitutioss, 7. 


- = oO 


we SS eee 


moderately well-to-donumerous 
in large, iv. 217, hardly existed 
in small, iv. 211, outnumbered 
the poor in more than we might 
expect, iv. p. xvi note: increase 
in the size and populousness 
of, favourable to democracy, iv. 
188 : special delicacy of the poli- 
tical balance in, i. 530 sqq. : con- 
trast with the States of modern 
Europe, i. 530: relation of rich 
and poor in, i 530 sq.: defects 
of the government of, 1. §32 sqq. : 
prospering of, by sections, Iv. 
393-402: effect of peace on the 
prosperity of, iv. 364: danger 
of inviting fresh colonists in, 
iv. 310-316: conflicts of race 
as bitter in, as conflicts of class, 
iv. 309: risks attending the 
presence of many @rios in, iii. 
219: constitutional artifices 
practised in, iv. 226-229: most 
of those vigorous in the third 
century B.C. had a demos of 
small cultivating landowners or 
a pastoral demos, iv. 508: the 
revenue of, see Revenue: the 
deliberative in, see Deliberative: 
direct legislation by the people 
in, iv. 239: list of members of 
the assembly in, iv. 228 sq.: 
often harmed by a multiplicity 
of magistrates, li]. 291: Greek 
States and the aesymneteship, 
lil. 269: magistrates in, some- 
times corrupt because ill paid, 
iv. 398: registers of contracts 
in, see Registrars: miserable 
when dependent for their de- 
fence on mercenaries, ili. 375: 
cavalry, light-armed troops, and 
archers not kept on foot in all, 
iv. 561: might be too poor to 
resist attack, ti. 290: the com- 
mon hearth in, see Hearth: see 
also \. 70-73, 79, 82 sq., 126, 
154, 170, 335, 375 Sq-, 416 sq., 
511 Sq., 530-534. 


Statesman, function of the, i. 74- 


78, 561 sq.; ii. 193: points in 
connexion with constitutions of 
which statesmen were often 
ignorant, iv. vii; errors 
committed by shetii in framing 


p- vii, 405-408. ties 

Statues and pictures, ethicd 2 
fluence of, . 363 note; m sg 
sq.: is the sight of noble stax: 
or pictures a right use of kisu’ 
iii. 442: statues of gods, i. 1¢ 
statuesand pictures representzr; 
indecent acts or scenes, i #: 
statues in the agora, iv. 478 x. 

Stephanus, H., i. 282; wv. 20 

Stesichorus, tv. 389. 

Stewart, Prof. J. A., i. 138, 15; 
197; 199, 503, 532, 599 

Stiris, iv. 565. 

Stoa Poecilé, it. 541. 
Stobaeus, 1.278 ; ii. p.xvii and note. 
198, 286; iii. 161, 383, etc 
Stoicism, i. 155 sq-, 346 note, $4) 

Sq. 3 ii. 213. 

Stoics, the, i. 42, 49 note, 55 nov. 
88, 92, 132 note, 135 note, IS 
note, 156, 239 note, 264, %¥ 
482, 549 Sq.; IL 126, 310, 31150 
242,543: their relationtoPoliss 
and Political Science, 1 549s. 
their view as to true wealth, b 
188: their definition of pana 
pleasure, iii. 543: their detm- 
tion of freedom, iv. 412. 

Stokes, Mr. Whitley, iii. 482. 

Storeableness, ii. 179. 

Strabo, i. 140, 316 note, 317 note, 
319 note, 335 note, 337 nd, 
338 note; 1. pp. 1 note, i, 
v, Vi, 159, 245, 254, 283, 21 
295, 299, 319, 347) HO 5f 
351, 3785; itt. 126, 136, 141, 150 
160, 181, 186 sq., 257, 272 354 
366, 386; iv. 312, 313, 173% 
348, 358, 367, 420, 435, 455 ett 

Strachan-Davidson, Mr. J. L, 5. 
384, 411, 534. 

Stralsund, iit. 359. 

Stratégus, ii. 302; iii. 223, 224,269 
411; iv. 237, 245, 255, 260, 261 
268, 355, 376, 400, 402, 404 4) 
500, 502 8q., 560-562 (ser all 
or in Greek Index): dec 
tionsofstratégiat Athens, iv.56. 

Stratford de Redcliffe, Lord, # 
169, 215; iv. 214. 

Strato, i. 549; ii. 382. 

Strato, king of Tyre, iv. 469 

Strattis, ii. 297. 

Strymon, iv. 315, 431. 
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Stubbs, Bishop, ii. 116, 309. 
Sturz, il. 249, 250, 307, 356. 
Styx, ii. 482. 

Suebi, iii. 480. 

Suidas, li. 4193 iv. 117, 363, 457 
sq-, 467. 

Sulla, ii. p. iii, 320, 340; iv. 388, 
534 

Sunium, iil. 349. 

Supply, the Science of, i. 113, 126- 
138 and notes, 154, 169, 200: 
its function, i. 128; ii. 194, 195: 
its sound and unsound forms, 
i. 128 sqq.: labour for hire and 
lending moneyat interest placed 
among the latter, i. 131 sqq., 
138: the sound form, ii. 187, 
193, 197, 201: the unsound 
form, it. 185, 187, 201 sq.: sub- 
ordinate to Household Science, 
I. 133 8qq., 135; li. 167: A.’s 
aims in the inquiry respecting, 
i. 134 sqq.: how far correct, 1. 
137. sq.: the eleventh chapter 
of the First Book of the Politics 
on, il. 165, 196 sqq., 201: two 
forms distinguished in 1 8-10, 
but three in i. 11, il. 165; 197 $4. 
how to practise, li. 197, 202: 
comparative safety of various 
ica of, ii. 202. 


preity pica: 1. Pp. viii; ; iL 
p. xlii, 57: revised textof William 
of Moerbeke’s Latin translation 
of the Politics contained in this 
edition, 11. pp. xii, xlv: his esti- 
mate of the value of this trans- 
lation for critical purposes in his 
editions of the Politics published 
in 1872, 1879, and 1882, ii. 
p. xlvi sq.: overrates the value 
of the MSS. of the first family, 
though less in his third edition 
than in earlier ones, ii. p. xlviii 
sq.: uses both families for his 
text, but bases it mainly on the 
first, though less so in his third 
edition than in earlier ones, ii. 
p. hv and note: recognizes 
that the MSS. of the first family 
are apt to omit words, il. 


pp. hv note, lviii: his third 
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edition, ii. pp. xlviii sq., liv note, 
lix note, lxi, 57 and note: his 
view as to chasms in the text 
of the Politics and the trans- 
position of clauses and para- 
graphs, 11. p. Ixvi 


| Swathing-bands, use of in Greece, 


ii). 481. 
Switzerland, iv. 251, 500, 536. 
Sybaris, 1. 316 note; iv. 161, 311, 
312, 330, 3725 373: 375) 377s 514- 
Sylburg, i. 262; ili. 87, 90, 101, 
106, 107, 359}; iv. 119, 134, 166, 


317 

Symonds, aa A., iv. 416, 473. 

Synegori, iv. 563. 

Syracuse, i. 140, 255, 301, 328, 333 
note, 337 note, 398, 412 note, 434 
note, 525, 545, 574; 1.185, 331; 
lii. 244, 359, 380, 407, 416, 492; 
iv. pp. xxix, xlv, lii note, Ixiv sq., 
Ixix, 193, 251, 263, 280, 301, 
305, 311, 314 8q., 319-321, 328 
Sq-, 339, 349, 355, 372, 373; 
375» 387, 388, 392, 402, 440, 
455, 456, pi 477, 486, 502, 522, 


542, 546, 567: list of of év mAsxig 
at, iv. 305: cavalry, hoplites, 
light troops, and eet of, at 


the Athenian siege, iv. 328 sq. : 
constitution of, from B.C. 466 
to B.C. 413, iv. 329, 440, 485. 

Syria, ill. 394. 

Syssitia, i. 206, 207, 333 Sqq., 574; 
li, 257, 3515 ili: 384-387, 390 
Sq.; iv. 373, 451: why valued 
by A., iil. 390 sq.: why origin- 
ally imtroduced according to 
Plato, ili, 391: for women in 
Plato’s Laws, i. 179; it. 266: 
Lacedaemonian, i. 334 ; iL 314, 
341, 353, 362, 402; Iv. §19: of 
Lacedaemonian ephors, li. 336: 
in Crete, ii. 341, 345, 348, 353 
354: at Lyctus, ii. 353, 362: 
in A.’s best State, iii. 409, 410, 
4178q.: for the agronomi, ili. 419. 

Szanto, ili. 144. 


Tacitus, ni. 145; iv. p. xix note, 


469. 
Talleyrand, iv. 473. 
Talthybiadae, ii. 331. 

Tamiae, iv. 268, 395, 402, 404, 

502 sq., §54, 562: see also Trea- 

surers. 
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Tanagya, i. 101, 338 note ; IV. 341. 

Tarentum, i. 202, 222, 316 note, 
329; 575 note ; li. 249; iil. 143, 
181; Iv. 173, 193, 275 Sq., 303, 
367, 372) 373» 377» 382, $36, 537- 

Tarquinius Superbus, li. p. xiv; 
iv. 

Taxiarch, i lil. 169; iv. 562. 

ese iii, 355; iv. 219, 306, 


417. 

Teichmiiller, i. p. ix, 6 note, 13, 
20, 49, 214 note; ii, 98, 398 
note ; Iii. §40. 

Telauges, i li, 297. 

Telecles, iv. pp. xlii, xlvi, 241- 
244, 268 

Teleclus, iv. 395. 

Telemachus, ii. 239. 

Telephus, iii. 570. 

Telestagoras, iv. 346. 

Telestes, iii. 556. 

Teleutias, iv. 300. 

Telys, iv. 311, 375. 

Temperance, i. 436 sq. ; lil. 447- 
450: training in temperance, 
iil. 450. 

Temples, the chief magistracies 
placed close to the, both in A.’s 
ideal city and in the city of 
Plato’s Laws, iii, 411: often 
placed on conspicuous sites (i. 
338 note; iii. 413), and in strong 
positions, lil. 413: sometemples 
placed apart from the rest, iii. 
411 sq.: of gods and heroes in 
villages, i lil. 420; daily offering 
at a temple an indication of 
zealous worship, iii, 472: ad- 
ministration of the property of, 
Iv. 564 sq. 

Ten, Council of, iv. 393. 

Tencteri, ili. 486. 

Tenea, lil. 412. 

Tenedos, iv. p. li, 172. 

Tenos, iv. 304, 553. 

Teos, 1 lv. 238. 

Terina, i. §75 note. 

Termessus, 1. 326 note ; iii. 400. 

Testation (Bequest), i. 203; ii. 
314, 324-328, 329, 345, 381; 
iv. 401. 

Thalamae, ili. 399. 

Thales the Cretan (Thaletas), 
li. 205, 347, 378, 379; lil. 515. 

ales the Milesian, ii. p. xi, 204 
-208, 379 ; iv. 215. 
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Thalheim, ii. 294, 301%, 327 3. 
382. 
Thasos, ii. 291; ili. 2495 IV. =, 


409. 

Theaetetus, iii. 216. 

Theagenes, 1. §43 ; iv. 375- 

Theages, the, ascribed to Plato, : 
459 note. 

Theatrocracy, i. 254- 

Thebans, i. 309 note, 321 note. 35° 
note, 360 note, 406 note, 46. 
473, 553; 1i- 319, 342, 30; 
Ml. 154, 329, 3595 371, 404, 4S 
520, 523, 525, 552% 5533 ©. 
p. xxi, 183, 220, 341, 379 

Thebes, i. 99, 309 and note, 317. 
357 note, 360 mote, 377, 3% 
450, 466, 468, 473, 475, 477; 
554; ii. 227, 319, 320, 360, 360: 
lil, 132, 178, 335, 358, 415+ 553 
iv. pp. xodi, xlvi, 221, 265, 260 
294, 300, 308, 314, 321, 36 
338, 340, 356, 363, 438, 513, 


544, 551. 
Thebes in Egypt, iti. 343; ¥. 


331. 

Themistius, i i. 410 note. 

Themistocles, i. 239, 306 note, 30 
note, 448 note; Hi. 120, 211, 295: 
lil. 132, 175, 252, 336, 486, 505, 
554, 5553 iv. 176, 298, 2%. 
320, 330, 391, 403, 404. 

Theocritus, i. 174 note. 

Theocritus of Chios, i. 463, 467; 
li. 297. 

Theodectes, 11. 152. 

Theodore Studita, i. 157. 

Theodorus, the tragic actor, ii 


494 sq. 

Theodorus Metochita, tv. 393. 

Theognis, iii. 181, 241, 367, 430; 
iv. 198, 211, 264, 297, 321. 

Theophrastus, I. 30 note, 128 note, 
132 note, 153 sq., I71 note, 27, 
note, 332 note, 391, 463, 482, 549 
and note, 550,551; ii. pp. i, ii and 
notes, ili and note, v, Vi, vii, vil, 
IX, X, Xi, xxxil, 115, 176, 177. 
204, 241, 254, 260, 382 ; 121. 115, 
265, 267, 268, 276, 398, 515, 
555; 596 ; ’ iv. 325, 405, 449, 457 
sq., 466, 549: question w 
he was the writer of the Politics 
(or of a part of it) discussed, ii 
p. xxxil sqq.: his style of 
writing different from that of A, 
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Theophrastus :-— 
li. p. xxxiv and note: some 
opinions expressed in the Poli- 
tics which he did not hold, ii. 
p. xxxiv and notes, 177: Tloderand 
of, ii, p. xxxiv: the Cynic 
Metrocles burnt his own notes 
of the lectures of, ii. p. xxxvi: 
speaks of his own lectures as 
dvayvarets, il, P: XXXVil: prob- 
ably acquainted with Pol. 7 ( 5). 
II. 1313 b 21 sqq., lv. 457 Sq. : 
on the value of registers of con- 
tracts and of property, iv. 554. 

Theopompus, the Lacedaemonian 
king, ii. 322, 334, 351; iil. 276; 


Iv. 252, 382, 447. 
Theopompus, the comic poet, ii 


109 ; iil, 105. 

Theopompus, the historian, 1. 155 
note, 199 note, 316 note, 318 
note, 321 note, 463, 465 note, 
467, 506 ; ii. 193, 208, 269, 318, 
321, 324, 331, 337; 3555 !V- 221, 


428 sq., 469, 532. 
Theoric fund, the, iv. 532. 


Thera, iii. 142; iv. p. xxv, 160, 
312. 

Theramenes, i. 470 sq., 491, 504 ; 
li. 307, 308; iv. 220, 222, 251, 
339, 350 sq., 380, 405, 539: 
a great foe to illegality, tv. 380. 

Thermopylae, 1. 70; iv. 358. 

Theron, iv. 298, 468. 

Thersites, iv. 329. 

Theseus, i. 270 note; ti. 241; ill. 
253, 276, 280; iv. 419, 477. 

Thesmophoria, iil. 412. 

Thesmothetae, ili. 14! 

Thespiae, i. 100 sq.; iil. 358. 

Thesprotians, iv. 447. 

Thessalians, li. 185 ; iii. 260, 264, 
3713 Iv. 154. 

Thessalus, iv. 427. 

Thessaly, i. 222, 316 note, 339, 545; 
li. 185 ill. 290, 350, 4143 IV. 
A Ixv, 358, 361, 431, 432, 540, 


41. 

Thibron, ii. 312; il. 325, 445. 

Thimecheret, ti, 246. 

Thirlwall,i.155 note, 231 and note, 
314 note, 326 note, 329, 330 
notes, 477 note; 11. 291, 299, 
309, 346, 350, 351, 353 5 ill. 289, 


420, 
Thirty, the, at Athens, i. 326 note, 
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393, 399; lil. 148; iv. 246, 317, 
350, 368, 401, 422. 

sa eee ga Sir E. Maunde, i. p. 
1X5 li. 

Thompson, Rev. Dr., iii. 143; Iv. 
120, 125. 

Thonissen, i. 187 note ; iv. 324, 528. 

Thoricus, iii. 419. 

Thorley, Mr. G. E., Warden of 
Wadham College, i. p-X3 iii. p. iii. 

Thorpe, Ancient Lawsof England, 
il, 241. 

Thrace, i. 153, 318 note, 473; iil. 
398; iv. p. xiv, 313, 315, 317, 
425, 427, 436: Thraceward cities, 
1. 316 note ; ili. 600 ; iv. 516. 

Thracians, i. 374; ii. 169, 309; 
ili. 179, 265, 270, 365; iv. 236, 


437- . ; 
Thrasybulus, i. 232; iv. 436 sq., 


5 

Thrasybulus, tyrant of Miletus, 
ili. 247; Iv. 341, 418, 424. 

Thrasybulus, tyrant of Syracuse, 
Iv. 314, 440 sq., 456, 480. 

Thrasydaeus, iv. 429. 

Thrasymachus, i. 27, 389 ; li. 1345 
iil. 323. 

Three, the number, fi. 119, 298. 

Thucydides, son of Melesias, 
1.470; ii. 3753 Ui. 5545 iv. 339, 
394, 408. 

Thucydides, i, 22, 100, 235 and 
note, 307, 310sq., 383, 385 and 
note, 419 note, 451, 459, 462, 
470 note, 485 note, 504; ii. 
115, 227, 263, 276, 283, 308, 
309, 313; Ml. 123, 154, 244, 
249, 329, 433, 483; iv. pp. xxi, 
Ixi sq., 205, 220, 256, 265, 280, 
294, 321, 325, 328, 329, 333, 
367, 407, 416, 419, 421, 423, 
427, 467, 468, 475, 495: tells 
us more than A. about the life 
and working of democracy, as 
distinguished from its structure 
and institutions, iv. p. lil sq.: 
has a passage of Herodotus 
before him, iv. 350: sets more 
store by empire than A., i. 
310 sq. 

Thurii, i. 380; ii. 285, 295, 296; 111. 
136, 151, 191, 392; iv. 161, 228, 
255, 309, 311 sq, 364, 366, 
372-374, 376-378, 380, 514. 

Thurot, C., ii. 145, 217, 218, 230, 
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Thurot :-— 
235, 236, 238, 256, 262, 364; 
lil, 87, 105, 115, 123, 237, 272, 
298; IV. 94, 100-103, 127, 131, 
133, 147, 164, 193, 198, 285, 
343, 344, 364, 457. 

Thurot, F., 1v. 100. 

Thyni, iv. 436. 

Thyrea, li 354. 

Thyrreiun, iv. 5 

Tiberius, iv. 465. 

Ticknor, iv. 389. 


Timaeus, i. 316 note; il. 163; 
iv. 368, 480. | 
Timber, iv. 552: timber-cutting, 


quarrying and mining, 1. 131 
note ; ii. 202 sq. 

Timidity and intelligence, i. 319 
note 5 iil. 364. 

Timochares, lit. 477. 

Timocracy, 1. 508; ii. 392, 304; 
iv. 372, 486 sq- 

Timocrates, iv. 436. 

Timoleon, } 1,22 and note, 209 note, 
526 ; iil. 416; iv. 325. 

Timonassa, iv. 375. 

Timophanes of Corinth, i, 526; 
iv. 216, 325, 359 sq., 416. 

Timophanes of Mytilene, iv. 325. 

Timosthenes, iv. 156. 


Timotheus, the musician, ii. 551, 


Timotheus, the Athenian states- 
man, I. 22 note; iv. 315, 379. 
Timotheus, tyrant of the Pontic 

Heracleia, i. 544 note, 545s 547 
note; Iv. 421, 448, 4 
- Tisamenus, li. 331. 
Tissaphernes, i Iv. §42. 
Tithings, iv. 523. 
Tocqueville, de, i. 76; iv. 400. 
Toepffer, iii, 418, 491; iv. 349, 


420. 

Topics, the, of Aristotle, ii. 153, 
430; iV. 247. 

Torstrik, 1. 22. 

Trade, retail, ili. 377: see also 
Agriculture. 

Traders (Shopkeepers), i. 103, 108- 
110, 112, 138, 403 ay 4313 fi. 
377; iv. 153, 165, 508, 518, 519. 

Tragedy, iii. 560, 562, 565. 

Trajan, iv. 451, 460, 461, 465, 
469, 471, 479. 

Tranipsae, iv. 436. 

Trapezus, ili. 404. 
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Treasure, iv. 323. 

Treasurers, iv. 256, 395, 404, 45°: 
see also Tamiae. 

barra i. 1985 & Iz 
iii. 518. 

Tres vivi capitales, tv. 556. 

bi aa Sir G., t. 190 note; 1. 


213. 
Te the Pythagorean, ;. 


482 

Triballi, i. 159. 

Tribe, i 196 sq-; ik 2573 W. Fr 
XXVili, xxxilil, 241, 266, 397 =. 
522-525: not included by A= 
his enumeration of institato= 
favouring common life, iL 2: | 
oligarchies ruled by the hest: 
of tribes, iv. pp. xxiv, xxx, 3° 
sq.: tribes in the State of Plats: 
Laws, i. 442; 1. 257: the thers 
Dorian, iv. 288 : the Aeantd = 
Athens, iv. 331: the Aeschs- 
onian at Samos, iv. 331: 
tribe Aegialeis at Spoon, i 
331: election to the magistract: 
by the tribes, not by the whre 
demos, recommended im 
particular case, iv. 343 %-: 
place in which the tribe kept c: 
exposed to view public docs- 
ments, iv. 397 Sq.: regroupr: 
of the citizens in tribes, phratne: 
and worships, iv. 522 


nae li. 257, 322, 331, 348, 351. 


379. 

Trierarchs at Athens, iv. 305: 2 
Rhodes, iv. 336. 

Trierarchy, iv. 399. 

Trireme-oarsmen, 1. 97 ; iv. p. x1, 
172, 173, 292, §18, 541. 

Trittys, iv. 524. 

Trochee, ili. §44. 

eae lil. 464 ; IV. Pp. xxxi, 366 


311 , 
Trogus Pompeius, i 2. 321 note. 
Troy, iit. 259 ; iv. 420. 
Tiimpel, ii. 320. 
Turgot, i. 440 note. 
Turks, Ottoman, i. 309 note, 36 
note. 
Tuscany, iv. 214. 
Twenty-one, the age of, ini. 497. 
Tylor, Prof. E. B., iii. 468, 482. 
Tynnondas, iii. 267. 
Tyrannion, ii. p. iv. 
Tyranny, i. 148, 211 note, 212- 
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Tyranny :— : 
225, 232, 390 Sq., 399, 416, 431 


note, 432, 454, 491, 494 note, 
499, 520 sq., 526, 528, 532, 
541-547 ; Il. Pp. XII, 277) 357) 
392-394; Ml. p. xxix, 147; 
148, 155, 193, 195, 265, 271, 
287 sq., 334 $q., 403, 446, 502 ; 
IV. pp. xxviii, xxxi, xlili, liv, 138, 
152, 157, 191, 206, 216, 235, 
236, 240, 277, 329, 334, 339, 
346, 370, 372, 388, 394, 413- 
480, 483, 489, 525: Plato’s 
account of, i. 416; iv. p. lxil, 
339, 486, 489: A.’s definition 
of, in the Politics, iv. pp. lxi- 
Ixili, 207, 208, 445: an apyr, iv. 
417 sq., 442: described by an 
enumeration of ra tupavu«d, iv. 
450: more kinds than one of, 
i. 499, 543 5 iv. 207: 9 wddiora 
Tuparvis, lV. 207 sq.; SOmetimes 
said to be a deviation from 
kingship, sometimes from the 
absolute kingship, iii. 195; iv. 
p. lxii, 146, 196: the worst of 
the deviation-forms, iv. 146, 
180, 196: a mixture of the 
worst points of extreme olig- 
archy and extreme democracy, 
Iv. p. xv, 180, 413: extreme 
oligarchies and democracies 
apt to change into tyrannies, 
lv. 216, 334, 345: rise of, iv. 
pp. lxiii-Ixvi, 339 sqq.: origin of, 
IV. 414-418: owes its origin to 
force, not virtue, iv. 414: its 
end wealth, iv. 421: various 
ways in which tyrannies were 
acquired, i. 543; iv. p. Lxiii, 
339 sqq-, 355, 359, 385, 
416: favouring conditions, tv. 
p- Ixiv_sq.: tenure of great 
offices for long terms apt to 
lead to, iv. 340: spendthrift 
ways of life and schemes of, iv. 
392: administration of tyran- 
nies, financial and other, iv. 
pp. lxvi-lxix: measures com- 
mon to tyranny and democracy, 
lv. 423: extent to which the 
laws and constitution of the 
State were altered by the 
tyrant, iv. P. lxvii: effect on the 
State of a long continuance of, 
iv. p. lxviii sq.: prestige of, in 


Sicily, iv. p. Ixv sq.: some 
tyrannies long-lived, most not, 
iv. 477: causes of the fall of, i. 
542 Sq.; lV. 413, 424-443, 449, 
459: hatred, anger, and con- 
tempt the most frequent, iv. 
441 s8q., 449, 478: attacks on 
tyrannies prompted by hostility 
on principle to the absolute 
rule of one man not noticed by 
A., iv.. 438: ran some special 
risks in time of war, iv. 459: 
means of preserving, i. §45 sqq.: 
iv. 398, 446, 448-477, 478: 
Alexander after his victory at 
Gaugamela ordered all tyran- 
nies in Greece to be put down, iv. 
439: rise of, in mediaeval Italy, 
Iv. pp. Lui, Ixix sq., 359, 416: 
some points of contrast between 
tyranny in ancient Greece and 
in mediaeval Italy, iv. p. xix sq., 
339) 442. 


Tyrant, the, i. 100, 102, 199 note, 


376, 416 8q., 531 Sq. 542-547 ; 
li, 289 sq., 307 $4.5 Mi. 146, 147, 
266, 313; iv. pp. Ixi-lxx, 299, 332 
Sq-, 339 8q., 346, 355, 377, 409, 
413-480: earlier and later, i. 
543; iv. sf bai, 416 sqq.: 
tyrants led aesymnetes in 
early days, ili. 268: classifica- 
tion of Greek tyrants accord- 
ing to the status which enabled 
them to win their tyrannies 
compared with a similar classi- 
fication of tyrants in mediaeval 
Italy, iv. 416: connexion be- 
tween an increase in the great- 
ness of Greek States and the 
rise of demagogue-tyrants, iv. 
416: demagogues did not win 
tyrannies unless they held the 
office of polemarch or stratégus 
or were men of military prowess, 
iv. 339, 418: connexion of military 
and tyrannical tendencies, iv. 
468: pupils of Greek philo- 
sophers sometimes became 
tyrants, iv. 449: a child of the 
demos, iv. 415: sometimes one 
of the -yrdpipo, iv. 415 a 

guard of, i. 544; iL : 
268: iv. p. lxiv: policy tradi- 
tionally recommended to, i. 545 
—547; iv. 121, 448-464: policy 
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Tyrant :— Iv. 470, and jealous of mei 


recommended by A. to, i. 547; 
iv. Bee ae Ixvii, 464-477 : sr tea 
Isocrates eady 
before A. ig rg better 
methods of rule to, itv. 449, and 
Plato, through Dion, had advised 
Dionysius the Younger to 
assimilate his rule to that of a 
king, iv. 449: tyrants did not 
love convivial lees for their 
subjects, or clubs, or education, 
or gatherings for the intellec- 
tual employment of leisure, 
or gatherings in gymnasia, 
trae, and leschae, or too 
many festivals, or close friend- 
ships, 1. 546; iv. 451-453: 
used’ methods practised by 
jageieoal iv. 457, and especially 
generals defending besieged 
cities’ iv. p. lxvii, 451: some- 
times sought to induce their 
subjects to live in the country, 
iv. 422 Sq., 453, 513: wished 
all persons staying in the 
city to hang about their Palace- 
gates, 1. 546; iv. 453 sq.: some- 
times deprived the many of 
their heavy arms, iv. 422, 450: 
often ill-used the demos, iv. 
422 sq.: made war on the 
notables, iv. 474: distrusted 
those whom good rulers would 
trust, iv. 459 sq.: distrusted 


their friends, iv. 460: often 
murdered by their wives, 
iv. 461: dreaded those who 


guarded them, iv. 466: indulged 
women, children, and slaves, i. 
546 ; iv. 460 sq., 525 sq.: fond 
of bad men, 1. 546; Iv. 461: 

bountiful to éraipa, £évo, and 
rexvirat, i. 546; iv. 465: loved 
to wear remarkable dresses, iv. 
465: did much to add to the 
numbers of metoeci in Greek 
States, iv. 465: amassed a 
treasure, iv. 466: built to make 
their subjects poor, iv. 457 Sqq., 
470: xaXerrot, not oepvol like 
kings, iv. 467, and oBepoi, not 
aigoios like kings, iv. 468: 

sought to be thought evdaipoves 
xai paxdptot, iv. 469: sometimes 
wanting in reverence forthe gods, 


merit, Iv. 471: A's account i 
the aims of most Greek tyr: 
probably here and ther x 
sombre, iv. 448 sq.: mos ¢ 
the details in his picture 
their rule borrowed from ear: 
authorities, iv. 449: conspu- 
cies against ts common 
planned by notables, iv. 43;: 
attacks om tyrants, se Ma- 
archy: thought by some to k 
necessarily bad men, Ww. 4): 
Isocrates and A. thought o:k:- 
wise, iv. 477: some Gre 
tyrants better than others, . 
545 5 iv. p. lxax: intermamuz 
of tyrants and their famixs 
with citizens of free States i. 
375 Sq- ; 
Tyre, iii. 351, 400; iv. 316. 
Tyrrell, Prof., ii. 101, 121, 19 
Tyrrhenia, iti. 386. 
Tyrrhenians, iit. 350. 
Tyrtaeus, iii. 232, 393, 570: r 
542: his poem Etvopia, ill 5: 
Tyrwhitt, i. 127. 


Uberti, iv. 324. 

Ulpian, i IV. 472. 

Unigeniture, 1 1. 179 and note, 1%, 
203; il. 325; iv. 40l. 

United Provinces of the Nether. 
lands, the, 111. 554. 

United States, the, i. 75, 76, to 
note ; iii. 348; iv. p. ba, 177. 
496, 498, 501, 516. 

Universe, the, 1. 305, 379; $49; 
126; lil. 339 sq. 

Usener, i ii, pp. vil, viii and nate: 
iv. 468. 

Usury, i. 1313 ii 196. 


Vaccael, li. 245. 

Vahlen, 1. p. ix, 141 note, 299 note; 
vols. ii, ili, iv, Passtm. 

Valerius Flaccus, iti. 481. ; 

Valerius Maximus, ii. p. xl am 
note, 405 ; iv. 433, 447; aah si 

Valuations of property, # 


Property. ‘ 
Varro de Re Rustica, 11. 199, ™ 
201, 204 ; ili. 405. 
Veitch, Mr. W., ii. 419; i 104 
232, 241, 329, 340, 43) ih 
490; iv. 529. 
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Venice, i. 98; ii. 369; ili. 139, 
163, 351, 362; iv. p. xxxi note, 
126, 161, 205, 306, 347 sq., 360, 
369, 375 $q-. 384, 385, 393, 394, 
400, 401, 433, 473, 487, 536, 
545,546. 

Venus of Milo, ii. 320. 

Verdict of ‘non liquet’, ii. 306. 

Verrall, Dr. A. W., i. 307 note; 
lv. 112. 

Vicenza, ii. 60; iv. 418. 

Victorius, vols. ii, ili, iv, assem. 

Vikings, ii. 170. 

Village, the, i. 29; ii, 111, 112, 113 
sqq., 183; iii. 202, 209: villages 
founded by the Teutonic con- 
querors of Britain, names of, 
ii, 114. 

Villatica pastio, ti. 201%. 

Vines planted in clumps, iii. 405. 

Virgil, 1.193 ii. 1993 ii. 350, 385, 
450. 

Virginia, iv. 222, 508. 

Virtue, how acquired, i. 8, 343 
59-3 lili, 430 Sq.: nature one 
of the sources of, ili. 429 sqq.: 
attracts good-will, ii. 156: 
should not be hidden, iii 413: 
should accompany wealth, ili. 
310: the chief ingredient in 
happiness, iii. 310: moral virtue 
a mean state, iv. 210: virtue 
and vice, distance between, iv. 
318, 332: virtue and dxpacia, iv. 
405: the best security against 
wrong action, iv. 405: those 
who excel in, can plausibly 
claim to be absolutely unequal, 
lll p. xxxii note: unity of 
the virtues taught by Socrates 
and others, i. 235 and note; ii. 
214, 220; lil. 155: varies with 
the constitution, iv. 193, 403: 
virtue in the so-called aristo- 
cracy, il, 368; ii. 287; iv. 
p. xll sq., 193: absolute and 
relative to the constitution, iv. 
pp. xii Sq. xxxiv, 193: of the 
good citizen and the good man, 
1. 234-240, 569 sq.; 111. 154 sq., 
157-159, 173: of the good man 
is of two kinds, that of a ruler 
and that of a person ruled but 
free, except his dpdynois, which 
belongs only to a ruler, iii. 170- 
173: of men and of women, ii. 
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219 8q.; lil 171: distinguished 
from political capacity, tii. 241, 
306 ; iv. 402 sq.: both virtue and 
po capacity to be possessed 
y the ruler, iii. 306, 336 sq.; 

iv. 402 Sq.: question whether the 
practice of virtue is more open 
to potentates or to private per- 
sons, ill. 324, 335: are both 
mpoaipeots and mpafes necessary 
to perfect virtue? 11.253: abso- 
lute andconditional use of virtue, 
ili. 424 sqq.: the four cardinal 
virtues, i. 296, 299 note. 

Visconti, the, iv. 387: Filippo 
Maria, iv. 473: Giovanni Maria, 
iv. 473. . 

Volkmann, li. p. xvii note, 68. 


Waitz, G., iv. 448. 

Waitz, T., ii. 131, 236; iii. 138, 
217, 218, 238, 506; iv. 181. 

Wallace, Russia, ii. 246. 

Wallace, Prof., i. 27 note. 

Wallace, Mr. E., ii. 143, 338. 

Wallenstein, ili. 359; iv. 473. 

Waller, i. 336 note. 

Walls, the city, i. 336, 339 sq.; 
lili, 405-4103 iv. 351, 361: 
towers of, ili. 409: gates of, see 
Gates : magistrates for the re- 
pair of, iv. 260 (see also retxorouoi 
in Greek Index). Se 

War, i. 304, 327 SQ- 345 ; Mi. 332, 
447, 450; iv. 279, 566: wars 
with neighbours, iv. 154: effect of 
war in producing great extremes 
of wealth and poverty,iv.369: war 
and enslavement, i. 143, 154 Sq.: 
legitimate purposes of, i. 327 sq. ; 
ill. 447 Sq.: matters connected 
with the gods grouped with 
matters connected with, iv. 566: 
the Trojan, til 271: Messenian, 
li. 3225; iv. 367 sq., 369: second 
Messenian, ili. 392 sq. ; iv. 369: 
Persian, 1. 3815; il. 295; 111. 
222, 361, 502; iv. 362, 387: 
generation after the Persian, 1. 
381, 524; 11.295; ili. §54: Pelo- 
ponnesian, i. 318 note, 390 and 
note, 398, 451, 505: lil. 359, 400, 
448, 502; iv. pp. xxix, xlviil, li 
sq., Ixiv, 305, 447: Social, 1. 
311; Iv. 299: Olynthian, 1. 463 
note: lan, iv. 172, 358, 
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War :— 
sh second Punic, ii. 365 ; iv. 
369. 

Water, importance of, to health, i. 
335 and note; ili. go1 sq.: the 

_ supply of drinking-water to be, 
if necessary, kept apart from 
other water, ili. 402. 

Wealth, A.’s definition of, i. 138; 
ii. 137, 180: J. S. Mill's, ii. 180: 
storeableness as an attribute of, 
ii. 179: should be accompanied 
by virtue, ili. 310, and by wis- 
dom, ili. 313: its due amount, 
see Property : produced by cour- 
age and temperance, iil. 449: 
fortune the source of, see 
Fortune: connexion of, with 
culture and high birth, iv. 197: 
often thought to be connected 
with virtue, iv. 197: those 
whom the many think wealthy 
not really so in Plato’s view, 
li. 187: the Cynics and Stoics 
on, ii. 188. 

_ Weber, ii. 274, 381; iii. 448; iv. 
338, 525, 533- 

cker, iv. 265. 

Welldon, Rev. Dr., i. p. ix; vols. 
li, lii, iv, Passém. 

Welldon, Miss E., iii. 495. 

Wellington, the Duke of, iii. 359 ; 
Iv. 443 8q.,454 

Westermarck, Dr., iii. 468. 

Whibley, Mr. L., iv. p. xxiv note, 

61 


361. 
Whole, a, what, ili. 131 sq.: a 
kind of ¢», iii. 132: identity of, 
lil. 1§2: must be studied if a 
part of it is to be understood, i. 
381 note; iv. 236: must be 
studied in its parts, 11. 101 sq. ; 
iv. 235 : should be divided into 
opposite parts embodying attri- 
butes which cannot be com- 
bined, iv. 170: cannot be ina 
good state, if the parts are not, 
any more than the parts, if the 
whole is not, iv. 236: a whole 
consisting of parts must grow 
in such a way as to preserve 
symmetry, iv. 302: what holds 
of the s does not necessarily 
hold of the whole, and what 
holds of the whole does not ne- 
cessarily hold of the parts, iv. 381. 
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Wilamowitz- Moellendorff, we, i 
317 note, 337 note; im. 418; 5. 
133, 144, 547 563- 


Wilisch, Prof., 1v. 263. 
Willems, iit. 13.4, 371; 1V.343.3% 
391, 545. 


Wilson, Prof. J. C., it. p. Levi oo. 
419; lL 128, 330, 595-597. 

Windle, Prof., 11. 329. 

Winds, only two according t: 
some, iv. 156: the east wind, : 
337 and note ; ii. 3997 sy: tk 
west, 1. 319 note: the sorthi 
337 ; il. 398 5 Iv. 156 sq: te 
south, iv. 156 sq. 

Wine, sometimes given to inf: 
in Greece, ili. 480: mits 
bathed in, after birth at Span. 
iii. 482. 

Winter, the great, i. 467 pu: 
976 sq. | es 

Wisdom, i. 327 ; iii. 379: sho: 
be accompanied by health u 
310, and should accompy 
wealth, iii. 313: ascnbed 5 
A. to elderly, not old men, a 


379. ; 
Wolf, J. C., ii. 68. 
Women, i. 124 sq. 182; it 218: 
iv. 404: position of, m Gre 
and barbarian communite, 
: 170: position ry in Greek 
tates in respect of property, ! 
171 8q.: ia Greek households f 
the poorer class, i. 170; iv.567: 
in households of the better dass 
at Athens, i. 170 sqq.: educataa 
of, i. 171 and note: position d 
married women in Greece, | 
170, 172 sqq.: im the Lacedae 
monian State, i. 176 sq. ad 
notes ; ii. 314, 317, 31& 3! 
lil, 477: of unmarried woud 
in Greece, i. 170 sq. and notes 
178: of women in Crete, & 
Crete: Plato’s scheme @ 2 
community m women 
children, see Plato: changes 
suggested by Plato in tt 
education and life of, i. 178 0d 
note; ili. 471 sq.: their work 
assimilated by him to that d 
men, i. 403: A. on the edoa 
tion of, 1. 1773; 11. 225; Iv. 41° 
excluded from political funci-"s 
in his best State, 1 124 4: 


| 
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Women :— 

A. on the virtue of, il. 219 sq. ; 
iii, 171 sq.: his counsels to 
married and pregnant women 
as to their health, iii. 471-473: 

women thought to be quick in 
noticing personal resemblances, 
li, 239: their occasional useful- 
ness in war, li. 321: the dressing 
of wool work for, iv. 435: indulged 
by tyrants and extreme demo- 
cracies, i. 546; iv. 460 sq., 


525 sq. 
World, the, held by A. to have 
existed from everlasting, ii. 256, 


310. 

Worship, orgiastic, i lii. 552: private 
worships, i. 179; Iv. 524 sq.: 
nothing said in the Politics 
about the worship of daemones, 
Ili, 420. 

Wrestling, iii. 527. 

Write, knowledge how to, common 
in ancient Greece, ii. 300. 

Wrongdoing, motives of, ii. 288, 
340; three kinds of, and their 
remedies, ii. 2 

Wyse, Mr. W,, ili. 352 5 Iv. 229. 

Wyttenbach, ii, 6 ; 212, 381 ; 
lili. 430; iv. 295, 315, 380, 
427. 


Xanthippus, iv, 542. 

Xanthus, iv. 420, 

Xenocrates, i. 179 note, 302 note, 
351 note, 391, 463, 468, 473; ii. 
177, 297 5 ill. 274, 313, 319, 491. 

Xenocrates, brother of Theron o 
Agrigentum, iv. 468. 

Xenophanes, ili. 228, 231, 595. 

Xenophon, i. p. vi, 66, 68, 107 sq. 
and note, 113, 128, 1 36 and note, 
143, 169-171 and notes, 175, 
176 note, 201 and notes, 209, 
212, 216 note, 277 and note, 


285, 339, 384, 393, 459 note, 


473, 506, 544 sq. 552: vols. 
li, i, iv, fassim: paper on the 


Athenian constitution wrongly 
ascribed to, i. 383, 538 sqq.: 

corrects Herodotus, lil. 301: on 
Lycurgus (contrast A.’s view), 
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Xerxes, ii. 3315 ii. 359, 554; 
iv. p. lxv, 387, 434 sq. 


Youth, iii. §45, 548: contrast of, 
with manhood overrated by 
pe 193, 350, 374; iL p. xlvi, 
450 sq. 

Yniarte, li. 369; iii. 139; iv. 306, 


348, 385, 401 sq., 546. 


Zaicuens: il. 285, 308, 376-379; 
ili, 600. 
Zamolxis, iv. 236. 

Zancle, ii1.154; iv. 309 sq., 312 sq. 

Zara, ii. 60 and note ; iil. 415. 

Zeller, i. p. ix, 5 note, 7, 8, 11 note, 
17 and note, 19 note, 21, 22 
note, 23 note, 47, 49-55, 57 and 
notes, §8 note, 64 note, 66 notes, 
68 note,102 note, 108, 116 note, 
132 note, 140 note, 141 note, 156 
note, 171 note, 235 note, 236 
note, 239 note, 255,264 note, 299 
note, 332 note, 339note, 358 note, 
381 note, 388 note, 434 note, 461, 
462 note, 464 note, 467 and note, 
471 note, 550 note, 579; li. p. vil 
note,x and note, xi note, xix note, 
Xxxv note, 124,176, vy 220, 249, 
256, 263 sq., 266, 269, 298, 310, 
377 ; lil. p. xxxiv, 138, 152, 158, 
188, 206, 308, 309, 322, 337, 
339, 364, 367, 372, 373, 420, 
424, 449, 457, 526, 529, 546, 
557, 561, 562; iv. 118, 135 sq., 
236, 405, 481 sq. 

Zeno of Citium, 1. 153, 391; iL 188, 
242, 253, 254, 282. 

Zeus, 1. 16, 102, 276, 278, 360 and 
note, 431, 439; i. 212, 213, 378; 
lil. 253 sq. 272, 358, 411, 451, 
482, 491, 531; Iv. 146, 184, 457, 
524: represented as dancing, i. 
360 note: the Atabyrian, ii. 380: 
Zeus Polieus at Agrigentum, iv. 
418: the Olympian Zeus, temple 
of, at Athens, iv. 458. 

Zeuxis, i li. 296; ili. 216, 541. 

Zitelmann,}i. 259, 260, 309 (see also 
Buecheler and Zitelmann). 

Zoological works of Aristotle, the, 


lil, 452: on tyranny, iv. 449, iv. 163. 
475: On dwarrro, iv. 542. Zurich, iv. 250. 
VOL. IV. Xx 








INDEX OF GREEK WORDS NOTICED 
IN THE WORK 


a and av interchanged in the 
MSS., iii. 125: a and o inter- 
changed, iv. 106, 110. 

aBeArrepia, aBeArnpia, iv. 123. 

ayabds xat dpdrpos, iii. 160: dya- 
Obs xat Sixaos, iii, 206: ayadol 
cal omovdaio, iii. 430: dyadoi 
npos indbeciy rwa, iv. 193: dya- 
Got epi rt, iv. 471: ayaboi dvdpes 
and evepyeciat, iii. 286 sq. : aya- 
Ody, rd haryduevoy, as the aim in 
action, 11, 97: ayaOd, rd meptua- 
xnta, ii 343: ayabav, 1 te 
xrjois Tay, iil, 313 Sq.: é” mac 
dyaGois, ili. 451. 

dye dri, ti. 323; iv. 446: dyecy eri 
rd perpimtepoy, iv. 446: dyey els 
mwaseiay, mpds tas padnoes, iil. 
554: dyay, clodyew, iil, 118 sq., 


479. 

dyeAaorpoginn, ayeAatoxopixy, 11. 
122. 

ayeAdot, iv. 409. 


dyopd, dyopdfay, iii, 414: dyopd 
and dorv connected, Iv. 550: 
yovatxeia dyopd, iii. 415: é» ayopg, 

€y rH) dyop@, Iv. 363. 

adyopaiot, 1. 101 note, 103, 265 note; 
ili, 217, 3743 iv. 153, 165, 166, 
513, 518-520. 

@yos, iv. 311. 

ayptdérns, lil. 523. 

aypoi, 11. 250. 

dypotxot, iv. 341. 

dypovdpos, i. 340; iil. 419; Iv. 552. 

ayoryn, iv. 184 sq. 

dyaves xal Gewpiat, iii. 567 ; iv. 567. 

rf bape iv. 136. 

ddixeiy eis aripiav, els xépdos, iv. 
383, 424, 473: adixnoopat, iil. 
241. 


adixnpara dxovo, 1i. 340: adarpes 
mpos éva, mpos TO Kowwer, iV. 270. 

qdeuy, deidecy, iii. 532. 

adixia, Motives of, ii. 288: abus. 
bBpis, iv. 297, 488. 

aduvapia ray mpaypares, iv. 46}. 

dei, aici, ii. 82. 

d{v§, ii. 121 sq. 

"Aénynaty, iv. 317. 

&Oda Bapurepa, iii. 525: ahha ow 
yxaia, ill. 525. 

aOdrrai rey Epyey, iv. 544. 

aOpéos, fem., iv. 473. 

al, with the subj., iti. 90. 

aidios, li. 342 5 Mi. 255, 260. 

al8as, iii. 460: two kinds of, & 
416 sq. : how the better kinds 
produced, iii. 417 : aides, pote, 
iv. 468. 

aipeioOa, in a pass. sense /, V. 9 


Eg eee ee 
aipeots, ii. 168; iii. 426, 442; 
238: aipeois, xpiots, i. 339: 
aipeois, Siaipeces interchanged 
the MSS., tii. 114; iv.115, 134 


187. 

alperoi, iv. 246: alperot ¢£ aiperar 
li. 281: alperoi and xdnpera et 
mpoxpirey, iii, 220, and ill Ad 
ditions and Corrections, p. 6% 

ata Onowy €xew rivds, ii. 124- | 

alovpyyrns, iii. 267-269. 

aloyiverOat verecundari \D Ve 
Int., iv. 117. 

aircoy rov yiverOas causa grat 
frebat in Vet. Int, iii. 108. 

dxoai, ‘organs of hearing’, 13> 

dxodovGeiy, construction with, 1 
315 8q-, 434. 

axdAovGos, iv. 567 sq. 

dxos, li. 287 ; iv. 344, 394- 
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dxog pia, li. 358. 

axpiBea, how rendered by Vet. 
Int., iii. 122: els dxpiBetay, li. 407. 

dapéanis, i : PP. ii, xxxvi note. 

axr7, ili. 38 5- 

Dupos, il. 354. 

d, transition to, ii 193: ‘at 
any rate’, ili. 175, 285: ob Aéyet 
a@\Ad piay, iv. 487: GAN’ ff, il. 
189; Iv. 349: GAAa yap sed in 
Vet. Int, i. 85: dAAd xal in 
Vet. Int. sometimes #mo, lil. 
102, sed, iii. 124: G@AAa.. xy of lil. 
393; Iv. 431, 435». 466: adAd 
BNY... Ye, il. 340; ill. 155, 163, 
188, 253, 294, 297, 343: GAAd 

pny... ye an phy often 
both af vero i in Vet. Int., ii. 113: 
rae pay ob8e .. . ye, lil. 408, 529: 

GAX’ efrep, ii. 321. 

dddos, with gen., iv. 22 25 ; pleonas- 
tic, iv. 259, 407: 7 Din olxia, 
ili. 391 : ra dAAa, ‘ for the rest’, 
ii. 265: dddos conjoined with 
érepos, li. 307 ; ili. 434: Gos, 

os interchanged in MSS., iil. 

172: dAdas, ray ddAoy, Iv. 123 : 
dos i in Vet. Int. usually alius, 
érepos alter, iii. 126. 

os wos, ili. 132. 

an at : qpaprnpévas drhés, iv. 

284. 

Apsrwot, i lv. 542. 

dpuvey, ll. 291. 

GudraByreiy, i iv. 199 Sq. : duduoBn- 
roingay, ill. 232: dudeaByrety mpés 
Tt, 111. 309. 

: aptpér epor, els, ii. 242. 

ay-, omitted after a similar sylla- 
ble, ii. 89. 

ay, with the future oar ua il. 
270, 383: doubled, 11. 292: 
omitted, ii. 182, 328: omitted in 
the MSS., iii. 86, 87, 94, 117: 
often omitted in MSS. after 
yxora, pédwora, | ill. 117. 

dvayxaios, revBepos, il. 198 sq.: 
dvaryraiot, ol ?, 111.175 sq.: dya- 
yxaia, rd, il. 282, 316; 111. 165, 
376, 388, 425; iv. 165 sq. 

avayrn, dyaryKaioy, use of in the 

Politics and ’A@ Hod. before 

vowels and consonants, lil, 314 

a dia ravras ras daydyxas, iv. 
sq 


ieapeaeoban iv. 553- 
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dyadoyia, ili. 229. 

dydoyor, ii. 391: dwddoyoy, wapa- 
wANnotoy, 11. 350, 402. 

dyderavots, i lil, 382, 442 

dyapxla yuvaixéoy, ether, iv. 460. 

dvabepewy, often referre in Vet. Int., 


V. 90. 
ardpayabla, li. 337. 
dvdpeia, dydpra, 3 li. QI. 
“Avopta, rd, ii. 333. 
dy3prayrorotia, i 11. 166. 
dvdpaddns, i iv. 368. 
dvehevOepia, i iii. 489. 
dyectpappervos, avrecrpappeves, iv. 


253. 

Salo. ii. 338. 

dyOperot = woNirat, iil. 340, 341: 
dvOperrot, ol dvOpesrrot, ili. Ree : of 
dyopains dvOpeorros, i iv. 518 _Sq- 

dnévat, dduévas ri Bagi, i lil, 115: 
dvcévat eis rt, ili. 525: ayetpevos, 
iii. 544. 

“Avvav, “Avvoy, iv. 112, 

dvopadoois, ii. 383. 

dyorhos, dom)os, iv. 88. : 

dyrayonoral ris wadeias, ili. 525. 

dyvi, lil. 282 sq. 

avrinerovOéds, 75, iV. 393- 

dyriroseia Bat, i iv. 463. 

dyriarpopos Sowep, iv. 183. 

dyvrrevbuvos, i iv. 176, 187 sq. 

dvdyupos, li. I 32. 

afia, i lii. 1773 iv. 283, 419: rd xar’ 


agiay, i iil. 177, 227 sq.: see also 
xaTd. 

d£tos, i iv. 166. 

dfcov», i ii. 304. 

afiepa, iil, 218: 1d afiopa rns 


apyis, iv. 445: ra afcopara, iv. 


déproros, iv. 484. 
w, 11). 490. 
dnaidayoror, dradaydrynros, ili. 124. 
Gar eipnKeres dia. xpdvoy, Iii. 572, 573. 
arn\uerns, ili. 397 84. 
das, Opp. Hiv, ii. 316: opp. 
epi roy xpdvoy roy THs Texvorrotias, 


lil. 477: connected with réAaos, 
lil. 424 Sq. : dmhés, ‘ in a broad, 
general way’, liL 561: dmAas 
ovrws, Iv. 159. 

amd, iii. 133, 286; iv. 415: not 
used by Aristotle with the 
passive in the sense of ind, ii, 
141: dd royns ovde d1a ri» TUXNY, 


> 9 9 


lil, 317: ar dperns, ill. 425: ror 


Xx2 
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asd :— 
aw éxeivou rivés, iii. Additions 
and Corrections, p. 602: awd and 
éri interchanged in the MSS., 
iii. 125. 

droypager Gat, i lv. 229. 

arodexer Oat, i lil. 320. 

amodiddvat, ti, 266, 365, 375; iil. 
109; iv. 221, 490. 

drrovoxtpafey THY Xpjow Tov avAov 
éx ray véwp, ill. 553. 

droben, drwGeyr, ii. 80; iil. 91 sq. 

dmabeparevery, i iii. 472, 482. 

ar dears, ‘ exposure ’, ill. 474. 

andxAnrot, i ili, I 39. 

drroxpivery THs vixns aurdy, i Iv. 478. 

droxreivey : drexrayxos, dmextaxas, 
iii. 104. 

dronts, 6, ii. 120. 

dwo\Acact, arodAvounn, iii. 330; iv. 
12!. 

drromros, i ii, 381. 

dropeiy, with acc., ii. 301. 

dsropos, li. 303: dropar, ol, ili, 196, 
2313 iv. 7.568 : ol Mav dopor, iii. 196. 
ooKorely lll, 250, 

Grorivety, aroreivey, i li. 95. 


dwopaivey tiv oiciay, iv. 323. 


terrogations, ii. 221. 

dpa, between the article and the 

substantive, i ill. 293. 

> il. 2773 Iv. 415: reAcla, ill. 

157: waca, lil, 194: .B GvOpeorrivy 
kal 7 oy & rois OAtyots, lil, 406 sq. : 
7 " twép rovs ididras, iv. 208: 
eperi) roirexn, ili. 204, 549: 
dperi) Tay wokiriKay, iv. 169: 
Gpern nai duvayus TONITEAM, I ii. 241, 
306, 336 sq.: a evs dyrcotei- 
o6as, Iii. 4 : dw dperips, lil, 425: 
ras Hs aperns mpages, ili, 500: 
Gpern, opp. 6 Bios 6 dporos, iii. 
503: dpern connected with Trat- 
deia, lil, 232, §29, 532: dperi 
kai Sixatoouvn, i Iv. 403: apery xat 
Sixacorivn 1 impos Ty moNtreiay, 
iv. 403; pia dpern, iv. 407: 
dpery yévous, iv. 419: dperi ral 
Ppsonats, ii. 129; iii. 316: dperai 
and aiperai interchanged, ii. 84. 

“Apn,."Apn», ii. 88. 


apiO pds = why Gos, 1 lil. 343. 

aptoroxparia, 1. 220 note ; ; iL pm, 
314, 402 ; iil. 176 sq, 193, 285. 
iv. 220 (see also Aristocrats = 
the General Index). 

dpicros conjoined with Kpaners, 
iv. 137: dpeoros, ol _Pasriper 
il. 1933 lv. 194: Gprora ce: 


Gperny, iv. 193. 
Gppovia, ii. 142 ; iv. 482: ident 


of an, iii, 152. 

dppérrecy, Spd fecv, lil. 123: dppir 
Tet, ill, 476 5 iv. 100: dopey 
apés rt, ill. 534. 

dpxaiot, oi, i. 356 note ; iL 2%, 
290; iv. 234, 339: dpxaim, x, 
iv. 417, 514. 

dpxaice xpévot, ill, 275. 

dpxew, with a dat. ?, iv. 190: wit 
an acc. of the thing, ii, 275. 
292: used of the master of at 
art, lil. 2815: rove Ovvapere 
dpxewv, iv. 169, 368, §12: ax, 
rohtreveo Oat, i iv. 189, 510: apy, 
Tupayvely, lil, 331: reget 

dpxn play on the word, i iv. 323 
‘source’ » il. 293, ax’ dpyis «2, 
iii. 454 sq.: ‘principle , v. a 
dp Vy lil. 409: apxn, , iv. 163 

aon asic nes liat Kpins, 
if. 135: Gpxn wodcrecn, derxonn. 
olxovopsx, ii. p. XxiV; 1v.466: ay 
olxovopuxy usually in the Polite 
includes the rule of the mase 
over the slave, but sometimes s 
distinguished from it, ii 1% 
278: apxi) woNirixn, oieoropin, 
li. 161 Sq. : srOXLTiKn, Baor\ut, 
li, 144; Ul. 168, 306: solr, 
li. 209 Sq: ; iii. 165, 168, 34 
305: raw eAevOéper, i 20): 
Seororixy, i 1 51, 303 note; i 
165: dpxn, remy, iv. 417 4: 
aidios, li. 342: adpxal, IV. 255- 
258: distinguished from rv 
Sixdfoy, ii. 375 , (contrast ih 
136; iv. 364): dpyal, ol sor 
rixai, iii. 190, 333 3 iv. 256, 564: 
alperai, KAnperrai, iv. 537: ai 
xupras, al KUptat rns soNreict, n. 
307, 402:  Pvddrroves dpyt | 
mparronévn, iv. 559: of é rat 
xXas, iv. 297: éy rais dpytit 

oe iv. 321, 347: of ey Tas 
dpxais yeropevos, iv. 383: «ner 
prey al dpxai elo, Iv. 352 
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cipxerenronksds, Snproupyds,iii.221 sq. 

apxtréxrey, imnpérns, xesporéxvys, 
ili. 222. 

apxéss, lil. 292. 

“Apxvrov, ’Apyxura, iii. 126, 548. 

Gpxoy, iii. 273, 382; iv. 258, 566: 
dpxey pecidios, iv. 225, 3513 353» 
360: dpxovres, iv. 445: dpxovres, 
lia iv. 257: of dpxovres, iv. 


3 

doderis, i iii. 476, 565 sq. 

aoxey, with an acc. of the person 
and an infin., iti. 446. 

agit roXeptxat xat rroXertxal, iil. 


dorép, avroy,confused in the MSS., 
lii. 88. 

Gory, iii. 361: doreos, dorews, iv. 
423: rd dot cal rnv rod, iv. 


514. 
“Aorudyes, "Aorudyn, iv. 119. 
doruvopia, lit. 418. 
dorurdpos, iv. 268. 
ao xonXia, i ili. 441-443, 513 849+ 533 
aoxodos and rareavrds conjoined, lil. 


5 
dragia, i iv. 300. 
areAns, ii. 175 sq.: of an infant, iil. 


403. 
dripia, iii. 262, 283: arepiat, iii. 


490. | 

dripot, iii. 135, 212, 219, 288; iv. 
277,367, 

avAds, 1. 365, 367 ; iii. p. xliv, 548, 
551-558, 569: avol, il. 556. 

avgnbeis, r is, Iv. 481 sq. 

aurdpxeta 6 Tos dvayxaios and rov 
eb (qv, 1, 252 and note; ti. 119, 
1723 ill. 207: alrépken (o7s, 
iii, 141. 

aurés, li, 100, 157, 3323 itl. 187, 
5235 Ul. 3373 iil. 352, 421 Sq. 5 
lv, 183, 371: avray pleonastic, 
iil. 315: atrd deife, iil. 176: 
aire mpds airdy, ili. 168: avrov 
emphatic, ii. 238; Iv. 543: 
aurou where we expect atrép, 
ii, 281; atrov, éavrou, 1 lil, 292 ; 
Iv. 122: év atrois, ili. 375: de 
avréy xe, iv. I91: rd eye 
ta avr, iv. 372. 

airds, 6, lll. 1543 Iv. 273: ravrdp 
before consonants, iv. 89, 338: 
roy aurév rpérov xai od réy 
avréy, ili. 306: wAcovdars rovs 
avtuus, iv. 254 Sq. 
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aitoupyss, i 1. 10f. 
avrégvuros, ii. 17%: see also iii. 
Additions and Corrections, p. 


595 Sq. 
adaipeiy, iii. 199: see also iii. Addi- 
tions and Corrections, p. 601. 
ddpovpos, ii. 332. 
dxohos, | lid. 271. 
axoprynros ray avayxaioy, iv. 138. 


8 and pz interchanged m the MSS., 
iv. 118: 8 and v interchanged, 
lii. 119. 

Baxxeia, ili. 569 sq. 

Baxxina lepa, dpyaorixa lepd, iii. 
570. 

Bavavoia, i. 105 note, 110-112, 114, 
117, 354 Sq» 360, 364; li. 203; 
lili. p. xliv, 168, 232, 507; Iv. 
p. lvii. 

Bdvavoos, iii, 132, 165 8q., 173-175, 
178, 217, 342, 343, 374, 507, 558, 
567, 568 ; iv. 165, 166, 518-520, 
544: Bavavoos, Ons, iti, 507. 

Baorreia, i, 242 note ; il. p. xxv 5 Iii. 
257, 264 (see also Kingship in 
the General Index): the mepi 
Baotdeias of Aristotle, ili. 189. 

Baowrevs, iii. 195 (see also King in 

e General Index): Bacteuvs, 
6 Bacirevs of the Persian king, 
IV. 333: Bacthéas, Bactdeis, ili. 
255, 435: Baoidevs an annual 
officer, iil. hi 276, 382; Iv. 
147, 564, 565 

Backs, 6, and mohirexés, 6, differ- 
ence between, i 11. 99 Sq., 102, 103, 
104: their essence not, as Plato 
thought, the possession of a 
certain science, i, 245 ; li. 306. 

Baars, | li. 255. 

Badn, iii. 448: chy Badiy anévat, 
agrévat, lil, 115. 

Bédrioy, BéArioroy interchanged in 
the MSS., iii. p. xvili, 121: 
BéArtoroy, iii. 361: BéArioro: rap 
moheee ol, iv. 179: ol BéArioros, 

Vv. 512. 

Biatos rpody, il. §25: Biasow, ro, 
connected with ré sapa gucw 
and with injustice, ii. 134. 

Bios, 1. 345: Bios, (on, il. 140. 

BAGBn, 1 li. » 299. 

Brcrew eis, v és, 1 ii. 367 5 iv. 147. 

BonGea, 7 awd rou Sno, iv. 415. 
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Bonbciy rais Urapyovoas rodtreiats, 
iv. 140 sq. 

Bovhap os, 1. 499 note. 

penne at: é€Bovdero, nBovrero, ii. 

povneseun, iv. 364: BovreveoOa with 
acc., iv. 244: Bovdevdpevoy, rd = 
7d Kupwoy, ii. 265 ; iv. 253, 489. 

Bovdeurixdy, ré, iv. 489. 

Bovrnars, i iil. PP- xlii, xliv, 455 sq.: 
BovAnors, émOupia, iii. 456. 

Bpaxu mt, iv. 340. 


yapuixn, li. 132. 
yapionery, ill. 465. 
yap, added by some MSS. and 
omitted by others, ii. 92 sq. ; 
ill. 104, 113 ; iv. 90: place of, 
li. 253: yap 8, ili. 150, 344, 
Vet. yap on sometimes eim in 
et. Int., ili. 95» 107 ; iv. 107 : 
yap and yoty interchanged in 
the MSS., iii. p. xvii, 96, 124: 
yap and 26 interchanged, iii. 
p. xvii. 
yehoioy, i iil. 445. 
yéveots, ii. 105: dpi) TIS ‘yeréoeus, 
lil. 455: 9) mparn yeveoss, ii. 172 ; 
iii. Additions and Corrections, 
Pp» 596. 
yeray, ii, 2112 rad ‘yerveopeva, ii. 
71; ii. 460: ra yerveopeva, Ta 
yvspeva, ra réxva, iii. 460. 
yévos, eldos, i li. 203 ; iv. 164: yévos, 
‘race’, il, 3195 ili. 332: yévos, 
Ens, explained by xen, iii. 209: 
yévos, ‘the descendants’, i lil. 289: 
rd Toy a xéoy yévos, iv. 262. 
yepovres aPepévor, tii. 134. 
yepovoia, see Senate in the General 
Index. 
yewpdpot, i iv. p. XXiv. 
yeopyeiv Ovo olxias, ii. 87, 303 sq. ; 
ill. p. xvii. 
Tewpyixd wrongly ascribed to Ari- 
stotle, 11. 204. 
yeopyoi, ili. 374; iv. 172, 185, 186, 
507-510, 517 Sq., 519, 520. 
Yryeveis, li. 309 Sq. 
Lao ol yeynpaxéres, ili. 476. 
78a, ‘come to be’, ii. 237, 258, 
aorty ili, 190; Iv. 167, 332, 492: 
‘to be elected’, ii. 356: yiverOa, 
yevéoba, ili. 547: -yiverOas dy, 
Ml. 534: yiverOae cark pi . = 
136: ylvera: with 
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part, li, 148: | iiitongh pee 
y an acc. an infin, iit 517: 


yiveras axon payin, iv. 218: shi. 
oroy éyévero Xpévov, iv. 478: 
yuropeva, rd, It; ib 190: 1 
ytyvépeva, offspring’, i in. gfe: 
yevopevoss, ii. 174:  yertote, 
€yévero, rendering of in Ve. 
Int., i. 88, 105; IV. 90, ¢, 
120, 121: yeverras sometimes 
fiunt, fant in Vet. Int, in. 
116, 124: ‘yeyvdpevos, yeripos, 
Jactum in Vet. Int, 1 126, 

yrunt, li. 243. 

yropipo, 111. 3055 Iv. 153, 15}. 
171, 197 Sq., 248, 250, 305, 327 
336, 373, 374, 423, 474, 49, $4 
527, 529. 

Topdiov, Pépyou, Topyion, iv. 1243, 

ypdppara, i. 355 5 ii. 510, 518 

os Anftapxusy, ill, 134 
497 

ypahy wapardépey, 1. 504 note; i 
153: pagal Tay Sixéy, I. 555: 
ypapat wepi cuppayias, iil 204 

ypacexn, i. 355 Sq. 5 ill. 510, 518 

yopwater Bat, 11. 379 ; iil. 445. 

yuppaciapyos, Iv. 263, 567. 

yopraorixn, i. 355, 356 84> 3 
373, 425, 415; ii. 397; IL $19: 
yupvarriKh, mardorprsum, iL 514 
Sq. ; iv. 136. 

yuvaixes, sometimes used m tk 
sense of “ females’ ) il. 240, 

yuvatxoxparia, ii. 108, 318.54q.; 9 
460: yuvatxoxparia wepi ras oisi, 
iv. 460. 

yevatxovdpor, i. 518 ; iv. 56659. 


daiudna, rd, iv. 566. 
Saravnpara rigta, iv. 546. 
d¢, where we expect 

an yg ap ne 


iv. 396, 542: d¢ 
changed in the MSS., iit. 


d¢ absent after érepos ri 
6 176: &€ in the apodasis afte 
rotasis introduced by ese, 
sq., by el, iii. 299: St 
in the same sense as 
342: rovro 8¢, iv. 249: es 
li. 357: 8¢ sometimes vero 1h 
Vet. Int., iv. 93: exim, iv. 11h 
124, 126: ef, iii. 85 ; iv. 91,17, 
d¢ ye, | iti, 173: 86 Bi iv. 187: & 
é7 sometimes autem in Vet. Int, 
iil. 98; iv. 93: 8° ods, il. 143 
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Sez nearly = avayxaidy ori, iv. 442: 
construction with acc. and gen., 
il. 451. 

Secxvvovat, iii. 330: Serxvuvar with- 
out an acc., Iv. 196. 

SeiAia and dpyia, ii. 215. 

Sexapxiat, wevrapyiat, il. 365. 

Acéavdpos, Adfavdpos, iv. 108. 

Sedpevos sometimes opfortunus in 
Vet. Int., iii. 85. 

Geororeia, ti. 133 Sq-; iii. 165: 
followed by a genitive of the 
persons ruled, ili. 448. 

Seororixés, ii. 101-104, 162; iii. 
266, 334: followed by a gen., 
ili. 196; iv. 180. 

Sevrepos mAois, iii. 252. 

SéxeoOa ry wpdeArnor, iv. 181. 

dn, ii. 103 ; iii. 160, 237, 386, 453: 
é7 with the relative, iii. 189; 
iv. 216: «pos rérrapa 8n, iii. 
396 sq.: rovro ore) 8n, ili. 
386, 434, 453: following dyas, 
iV. 259, O:d, iv. 413, 511, Ses, 
iv. 459: 8n, 8¢, ii. 357: 89 some- 
times eftam in Vet. Int., iii. 86, 
94; iv. 92, 109: iague, iii. 87, 
94; iv. 104. 

OnAov, iv. 121, 446: syArov odder, 
iii, 505: 8ndovdri, adverbial, iii. 
441. 

3nAovy, ii. 1235 il]. 196: BnArAct = 
dnAdy éore, iv. 218. 

Snpaywyeir, iv. 350, 354: Snpayoyeiy 
rais éripedeias, Iv. 478. 

dnpaywyia, iv. 350. 

dnpayeryés, iv. 178 sq. 

Snpeovpyds, ili. 142-144: magi- 
strates so named, iv. 385, 402, 
417: 8npsoupyds dperns, ill. 380. 

dnpoxpareiaOat, 11. 276: sometimes 
democratizare in Vet. Int, iv. 
116. 

Snpoxparia, i, 220: wdrpios, il. 373 } 
iv. pp. xxxvi, liv, 175, 178: 9 
yewrarn, iv. pp. xxxvi, liv, 342: 
€yvouot, Kipto. Onpoxpariat, iv. 
p- xxxvi: see also Democracy 
in the General Index. 

dnpos, use of the word, ii. 301 ; iv. 
504: 5 Sypos= rd rAnOos, iv. 
177» 492, 517; 540: wept mayra 
Onpor xal wept sway mAnOos, 111 
217: éx rov Snpov cal rov wAnOovs, 
iv. 415: Snpos, exxAnoia, ili. 138, 
223: of Sppor, ili. 223; Iv. 542: 
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Sjpos, Opp. ro pécov, iv. 332: 
Bnpos and yrdpipor, i. 565, 567, 
568 note; iv. 153, 171 sq., 250, 
332, 337: Onpos, opp. of etropot, 
mrAovatot, etC., Iv. 171 SG., 332: 
Onpos, dmXirat, iv. 152; 328, 332, 
3528q.: «187, pépn rou Sypou, iv. 
185: 8npos=dnpoxparia, iii. 600; 
iv. 160, 180, 417: rév 8npoy, ry 
Onpoxpariay xaraAvey, iv. 328. 

Onporixas, Snpoxparinds, iv. 127: 
ol Snuortxoi, iv. 250: ra Onporiad, 
Iv. 492 sq. 

Onporenas, iv. 383. 

dia, repeated, li. 90 ; iii. 369: with 
gen., ili. 369, 479: eed, Hele HS 

voews, ill, 431 Sq.: 80 Sy rpe 
and ili. 408; iv. 464: &¢ fe 
alriay, iv. 487: 8 rivds eipat, 
iii. 559: with acc. (‘by means 
of’), il, 255, 270: with acc. 
(‘owing to’), iv. 345: dd dvo 
rpérous, iv. 464: oi rvynp, ii. 
334: dd with gen. in Vet. Int. 
usually fer, iii. 102, 128, with 
acc. propter, iv. 125: dia rd with 
infin. in Vet. Int. usually fro- 
plerea quod, iii. 108 ; iv. 95. 

diaBaAXecw rivd tevi, IV. 455. 

dudyecy, lil. 473. 

Scayoryy, iil. 449, 516, 545, 561 sq. : 
ciaywyn, used in a wider sense, 
iii. 488: Scaywy) ray édevOépey, 
iil, 452: 9 dy ry TXOAR Stayeryn, 
ii. 452, 514, 516: 9 év ry Siaywyn 
TXOAN, ili. 514. 

Oradovvas, ii. 206, 

dudbeors wddeos, iii. 320. 

Scaipeiy, ii, 230: Stacpeiy wpds te, 
iv. 558: Scatpety = dtopifey, iv. 
548: Scatpotyra, Scatpovvras, ii. 
87: Senpypévor med., iii. 453: 
Sinpnpéevas xara xpdvor, Of apxai, 
ili, 135. 

Siaipeois, iv. 200: dtaipeots, aipeots 
interchanged in the MSS., see 
aipeots. 

Stairnrns, ii. 3043 iv. 225. 

SiaxeioOar jpixpnoroy Svra, iv. 477. 

Scaxpivey, iil. 554. 

d:adapPBdvery, il. 359 ; ili. 363, 409: 
Iv. 536: ivecy, AapBavew 
Thy riorsy, ill. 312. 

dcaXexrexn, ii. 308. 

didvora, i. 319 note ; ili, 543: Opp. 
ro rs Wuxys 780s, lil. 503 Sq.: 
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Scatvosa :— 
gives the right to rule, i. 319 
note ; ii. 107 : =: 8df£a, ii. 366: 
= ‘thought’, tii. 321. 
diaréprecy, iii. 358 
dcarroveiy, i lil, 559 
Staropeiv, ili. 300, 493: with acc., 
iii, 511. 
diapOpory, ii. 348. 
dacxoneiy, iii. 205. 
Saoracid{ew, iv. 311, 321. 
ddoraors, iv. 217, 318, 321, 356. 
diareiverOat, i ili. 487 
ScarpiBew wept Oupas, iv. 453 Sq. 
carpiBin, i IV. 452. 
diag ipeww followed by 4, li, 321: 
ovdey duahépe eire . . . etre, iv. 
168: S:adepor, rd, construction 
with, ii. 261 sq. ; ili. 479. 
Siapeinecbat, i iii, 464. 
sa pay éxey, li. 312: peydAny 
t Seahopdy, iii. 479: dsahopd, 
ord, lil, 459; Iv. 324: ra 
rovras eydueva Kata Thy alrny 


dado lv. 174. 

dioraoban' iv. 541. 

Arxala ¢ irsos, li. 240. 

Bixavoy, ii. 153: 1d daAas dixatoy, 
lil. 192, 233 ; iv. 283: dixardy rt, 
iii, 198: 1d xar’ afiay dixatoy, 
ili, 227 sq.; iv. 495, 539 8q.: 
TO wodirixdy Bixatoy, ii, 391: 1rd 
oixovopexdy, rd modirendy Sixatoy, 
iL 211% 7d olxovopsnds, rd Geawo- 
tindy Sixavoy, lil, 189: 1o xaé? 
Urepoxny Oixatoy, ili, 305: rd 
Snporixdy Sixaor, iv. 495: 41d 
Gixawoy is 1d mohirixdy ‘ayabby, 
lii. 226: is Td Kowy wuphépor, i iil. 
226: 1d icov cal rd Bixatov, iil. 
3933; Iv. 129, 507: To xadov 
cal rd Sixatoy, iii. 336. 

Aixaoovvns, the Lepi, of Aristotle, 
ii. pp. v, xiv note. 

Scxaiws, ii. 306 ; ili. 210. 

dixn kaxoyapiov at Sparta, i Hi. 329: 
Binat ripnroi, ii. 305 : ai émiepd- 
pevat, iV. 337° 

Otxacrnpia, Ta troXtrixa, iv. 272. 

dixnaorns xara 8npous, iv. 268, 

0:6 Propter quod in Vet. Int., iii.108. 

“es without an acc. iv. 444, 


dcoixnors, orparnyia, lii. 2913 iv. 
289: 6 émiry dtonnoe at Athens, 
iii. 291. 
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dcoplfecy : Siéspropat med., iti. 432 
Sopra pod xdper, iii. 137. 
Sort, ili. 3952 = Ore, ii. 122; & 


200. 
diya, iv. 129, 506: éyyis rou bys, 
Sel eyyus. 


d:wBoria, dafSeXria, ii. 292 sq. 
Sednecy, Persegus in Vet. Int, it 


115. 

Soxety: Sdfacey, Bcfecay, iii. 54: 5 
rt dy Od, guodcumgue videster 
or videbitur in Vet. Int, iti. 100; 
iv. 94. 

Bdois, iv. 401. 

Bayevety, li, 110: Bowdevorros, ba- 
Aov dvros interchanged, j iy, 127, 

BovAos, wepioixos, ti. 259: dodlar 
wOXis, ill. 201 Sq. > Gover dren, 
iv. 460 sq. : Sctdos peerockos, i. 


146. 
seen conjoined with gusz, nr. 
“power ’, iv. 436, 446, 44, 

475: = loxus, iti, 378: devas 
woArixy, i in. 241: Suvapis Goer, 
XPnpiarooy, ive 391 : Ouvapis ree 
épyer ris dpxis, iv. 403: dip 
THS Wuyns, il. 367 : a) tiv Warw 
Suvapis =a Udara, iii. 402: bes- 
pas, ‘capacities’, iv. 169: bevc- 
pecs include arts and virtoes, i 
192 ; ili. 500 : conjoined wit 
réxvat, érwocrhpat, il. 308; ib 
226, 229: Rhetoric and Dialec- 
tic Sundpers, i li. 398. 

dvvacbat, énicracdas, iii. 169: « 
Surdpevor, iv. 322: édvarre, He 
vayro, ii. 66; iv. 112. 

Suvacreia, ii. 357, 358 sq.; Wv. p. 
XXVil, 184, 306, 373, 376, wi 
385: Suvacreias Bacidseai, W 

432. 

duvagrevrinés, iv. 358, 382: der 
oreurixds, woXtreKas, Il. 357 

duvdorns, iv. 184. 

duvards, construction with, iv. 208: 
Suvardy, 16, lil. 571-573: duvcre., 
the, i in Crete, i iL. 346, 358. 

8v0, iii. 300: Svein, iii. 300; iv. 116, 
123, 125: voi rarely used by 
Aristotle as the dat. of due, sal 
often dvai or dv0, iii. 300: bon 
iii. 300. 

dvopévea, iii. 496. 


éavmep, iv. 445- 


€avrov, avrov, ili, 292 ; iv. 122 
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€A8epy, of dv +7, iv. 303 Sq. 

€Bdopayevis, | IV. 304. 

éyy's rov diya, li. 318; iil. Addi- 
tions and Corrections, p- 599: 
éyyvrépa elvat, iv. 293. 

EyeAnua, iil. 135. 

eyxtTyOrs, i. 114. 

€yxupooy, €yxvos, ill. 472. 

€GedddovXar, iii. 270. 

Oa pos, eOtopoi, i lil. 433. 

€Ovos, 1. 39, 252 note, 269, 313, 
457, 478 and note; li. 231 Sq.; 
il, 131, 151, 257, 332, 346 sq. : 
a kind of xowovla, iii. 332: a 
ouppaxia and something more 
rather than a modern xowvevia, 


ili. 347: eOvn, ra rd, ii. 115, 245. 


Bos, +6, xal # eer Opp. ol ee 
» vopot, 1. 


lv. 184 sq 
note: Zon distinguished fon 
masdeia, see wasdeia. 

«i followed in the MSS. by the 
subjunctive, li, 77, 227; ili. 90, 
197: followed in the apodosis 
by dere, ii. 166 Sq. : followed 
by d€, see 8é: el ydp, ii. 166: ef 
a i. 312: «at el, iv. 139: el 

Ye, tll. 238: el Bi, i iv. 164, 571: 
ei omitted | in MSS,, iii. 101; iv. 
128 (see also iv. 105, 289): el xai 
sometimes ef sé in Vet. Int, 1 lil. 
93: el d€ 87 sometimes sé autem 
in Vet. Int., iii. 98. 

eldos éxety, iii. 279: adn (pov, Cepeor, 
Iv. 141, 164: e23n xai dcadopai, 
lil, 374. 

eiAwreia, 3 il. 261. 

eivat, omitted in the MSS., ii. 62, 
72; lil. 109: dy omitted in MSS. 
after a similar syllable, ii. 78: 
eva in éxooy elyat, iii. 395) 517: 
edva dy, iil. 401, 570; iv. 264: 
elvas yivoperny, lil, 390: éoTe 
dieopiopéva, iil. 107, 363, and ili. 
Additions and Corrections, p. 

ph etvat ras dpxas xepdaivery, 
Iv. 306: core Sor’ éxety, iv. 408: 
éore AaBety, iv. 4 50. 

ciety : elrecey and etrot, ii. 85, 89: 
elroper, ebrapev, i iv. 92: elovcay, 
not ¢perioacay, iv. 448: elpnpéva, 
_ opnpeva, mapaAdeActppeva, iii. 389. 

yi dn, 1 Iv. 143. 

yeta, lil. 144. 

le dudérepor, ii. 242: els rai éxa- 

gros, ili. 290; eis mAovowrepos 
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dwdvrey, iii. 238 ls, 5S = 5 A 
pos, il. 243 : & mpos ev, the rule 
of, ii, 109: €y Tt xotvoy, li. 142: 
éva wdvroy and the like, poe 
position of, ili. 210,238, 258, 

els, i ii. 266: fi. 270, 324: ill. Wee 
li. 285, iii. 449: iv. 383, 473: 
els, mpés, ili. 422: ourdye els 
ddiyous, Iv. 260: els dmecpoy eivat, 
ii. 190. 

elodyewv, eladyeo Oa: lat pdr, iil. 297 : 
eladyew xopdy, iil. 495. 

elorévat, i Iv. 183. 

504: ili. 297: iii. 


éx, li. 293, ili. 
148, Iv. 292: ili, 567, iv. 198, 
230 : ili. 560: iv. 352: iv. 423: 
éx t yévous, lil. 277: €K mpogayorys, 
lil. 483; iv. 365: apxys, ‘i. 
103, 367 ; iv. 264 : ol «fa apxns, 
iii. 51: ra €€ apis, iii, 200: 
ef ¢ €vavrias, ik 324: 3 by, opp. 
ds’ d, iv. 306, 318: éx woley Kai 
did rivas alrias, iv. 489 sq. :_ €£ dy 
ai Nowrrai Snpoxpariat cuvegTaot,iv. 
518 (cp. iv. 198) : of éx ris modt- 
telas, iv. 402. 

éxacroy = éxdrepov, iil. 229 : éxa~ 
aros followed by éavrous, not 
daurdy, iil. 514. 

éxatoorues, I Iv. 523. 

éxBadirav, vyadever, pebordvat, 
iii. 246. 

éxyuvos, €yyovos, ill, 116. 

éxetvos, ii. 181. 

éxxAncia, 8ipos, iii, 138, 223: 
KAncia, ovyeAnrot, ili, 138 ‘ie 

exxpivery, Iv. 544- 

éxovoros, € €xovcia, fem., lil. 97. 

éxmréurey, il, 372. 

éxromifecy, i iv, 466. 

exhevyey, i Il. 371. 

exo, 1V. 445: «xeoy elvat, see eivas. 

éXatat, €daat, ii. 74. 

éX\drreyv, ‘smaller’, iv. 294. 

édevOepia, i. 107, 228, 248 note ; 
1. 277; 1.177, 200, 305, 321 
Sq., 333; iv. p. lv, 158, 222 sq. 

€devbepos, li. 140; ili. 333 Sq-, 519, 
558, 567 : when of two termina- 
tions, li. 199: édevdepos, aya- 
yratos, ll, 198 Sq. 5 iii. 414, 418: 
eevbepor, 1. 257; 111.142, 219,222, 
231, 234, 285, 555; iv. p. lv sq. 
158, 160, 173; 177; 188, 223, 312: 
76 jo) €E duorépay moira €dev-~ 
Gepor, i. 248 note; iv. 173, 188. 
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"EXtpelas, "EXcBetas, iv. 118. 

Edrcinew : ob8ey EdAcines poyOnpias, 
Iv. 463. 

épmretpiat, Téxvat, ili. 221; ; iv. 233- 

éprinrey els, iv. 272. 

€unodifay mpds td xpjoGat, iii. 446. 

éprro8ap, 3 iii. 504. 

éusrocetv, how rendered in Vet. Int., 
iv. Ill: épmovetcGas med. or 
pass. ? iil. 475: 

épmropia, li. 202; iv. 166, 535. 

€perrdptoy, li. 207. 

¢propos, i. 101 and note; ii. 186; 
iv. 166, 171-173. 

ev, ll. 1443 lil. 231, 549; iv. 303 
Sq., 410: dy Toure, Iv. 535: ev 
dyopg, iv. 363: ¢» napadpopy, 
il. 493: €v rois -yewpyois, il. 405: 
€y xetpds vdpq, ill. 261 sq.: ol € ey 

ry €83dun, iv. 303 Sq.: eva ey, 

i 401, 570; iv. 264: of «y rais 
eimopias, iv. 371 sq.: of €y rois 
mpaypad, iv. 377: ol éy ry moht- 
reig, IV. 402: wematSeupdvor €v Ty 
wokcreia, iv. 410. 

évavrios : €£ évayrias, ill. 324; ravay- 
tia, iv. 404: rovvayriop jf, iv. 469. 

€v8npos, ili. 275. 

dvddatpoy, i iil. 527. 

évexey, €vexa, 11. 62: évexa usually 
not repeated with a second sub- 
stantive, iii. 457. 

sacs ili. 536 sq., 544, 560, 
563- 565. 

énordvat: ol éveorares, iv. 558. 

ae lil. 176: rovvrevOey, iii. 


day yidew, i Iv. i ea 
éfdyyedos, I iv. 461. 
€fapapravey, iv. 147. 
€épxer Oar, ii. 366; ili. 343: with 
the acc., iil. 258, and iii. Addi- 
tions and Corrections, p. 602. 
éGéracns kal ee Iv. 561. 
eEnyqrai, iv. 564. 
éEts, Biabeors, i. 1435 Mle 455: 
éfas alperai, li, 269: va 
opevor ras é£as, iv. 517: €€is once 
rendered hadstudo by Vet. Int.; 
iii. 119. 
éféprvcGat, iv. 228. 
éSopyracery, i liL 563. 
éferépe winrey, iv. 209. 
émayey, iv. 336. 
émauveiy, lii. 270 Sq.; 


eraveio Oat, 
ill, 163. 
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éwahAarrew, li, 153 Sq-: eme@der 
Tey NpOS Th, iv. _207- 

énaporepi{esy dwt ro Xelpor asi ry 
Bédrio», ili. 431. 

éravaxpépagbas, iv. §12. 

éwavdoragts, Iv. 299. 

€ravdraats, ili. 27 5- 

éravopbacas wodsreiap, Iv. 140. 

énei, ii. 1355 il. 317: followed by 
ovre in the apodosis, i 194: 
followed by 8¢ in the apodosis. 
see 8€: éwei.. . ye, IL 149, 158, 
289 ; iil. 135, "216. 

émnpeatey, with acc., iv. 427. 

énpea, mistranslated by Vet. Int. 
ill. 100. 

éni, with gen., il. 308, 111. 302, 322. 
540: iil. , 319, iv. 378 : Iv. 56! 
sq.: é9' A@nvaiey xai Aaxele- 
poviwy, iv. 378 : with dat., ik. 342: 
lv. 220, 317: iii. 204, iv. 546: 
rendered z# or sxefer by Vet. Int 
(iil. 115; iv. 96), also saed (iv. d8. 
112): with acc., il. 37% Sq4 o 
297: iii. 426, iv. 474: €m’ er 
dorepa, iil. 170: xowwd emi re 
XpHow, iv. 537: alpen Oai ne 
éxi apxny, iv. 417: exit shaw 
elvat, 11.163: éwt wréos, ill. 534: 
éri with acc. in Vet 
Int., iv. 104: éx¢ and awd inte 
changed i in the MSS., iii. 126. 

émeyapiat, plur., iii. 206. 

émcyiver Bat, i lll. 200. 

ene papeis, i iv. 389. 

ériOnpovrres, ol, iv. 453. 

émidixagia, 1 ll. 329. 

émcecnns, ill. 218, 223, 272 5 Iv. 456. 

émenresy, iil. 554. 

émBupely rov hayeiy, ill. 310. 

air aes li, 288; lil. pp. xlii, xliv, 
45 

émxeio Oat, ii. 350. 

émtxivOuvos, I i 359- 

éwixAnpos, il. 327 $qq. 

émixdyrot, iii, 139. 

emxénrety, ill. 250. 

émipaxia, cuppaxia, lil. 201. 

€mupedcras mwokirteai, 

umnperinai, iv. 256. 

émepedei Bat, émrtpéheoOaz, iv. 110. 

émcperes elvyat rept reds, ill. 205. 

émipeAnris Tey Kpnver, iv. 254, 500, 


piLROn, 


5 
dbase, i iii. 360 sq. 
ewe pecy, iv. 342. 
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émendhatos, j ili. 149. 

€rirrovos, dveipévos, ili. 485. 

émiirios, iv. 232. 

érrigenyty, érrioxeypiy, li. 95. 

émirxoneiy, lil. 250. 

éricras8at, duvacGat, iii. 169. 

€mordrat, iv. 554- 

émornpn, lii. 543: émornpn 8e- 
omrorixn, i. 151 note ; ii. 134, 222, 
223: émornpn, ré xm, Sivas, i ili. 
226, 229: ¢morjpn and réxon 
conjoined, ili. 557; IV. 135: éme- 
oTnen kai mpoaipeats, iii. 429. 

énir pa, iv. 180. 

€mreivey without an acc., Iv. 191. 

ériribeo Bat rupavvidt, i iv. 341, 355: 
rais povapxias, iv. 424: émri- 
Beivro, émiriBowvro, iv. 123, 466. 

émert ay with acc., ii. 344, 364. 

émiripta, dmiCipea, j Iv. 130. 

éwirporos, ii. 164; iv. 448, 466, 
470, 476. 

émipdveia, lil. 412. 

Emtxetpecy rois advuydrots, iv. 464. 

émcxwpid(ey, ertxopedcer Oat, ili. 117, 
464: how rendered by Vet. Int., 
ili. 117, 601. 

éxrotxot, TuvorKot, IV. 310, 355. 

énradoudos, 1 ili, 142. 

€pavos, iii. 437. 

épya{dpevor, of rd Kowa, ii. 294. 

épyacia, ii. 356, 500, 508: épya- 
gias puaaprixai, iii. 508: épya- 
cia xovpat, Waal, iv. 543 Sq. 

€pyordBot, ii. 294. 

épyov: épyp, not € ts, lil. 406: 
épya (rns wadelas), rd, iii. 503. 

épBeia, éprBever Oat, i iv. 306. 

épxerOas els, iii. 346: €AndvOe, ii. 


192. 

"Eporixd, the, of Ariston of Ceos, 
iv. 320. 

éoriaots, 1. 499 note; iv. 399. 

éoriaronp, i. 9 note. 

éraipat, iv. 465. 

érarpia, il. 362 ; 3 Iv. 353, 409, ea 
ératpia, ératpeia, iv. III, 353: 
moXtreverOar xa ératpeias, i. 


353- 

Erepos, iti. I 545 followed by a gen., 
lil, 390: érepos in Vet. Int. 
usually aller, dAAos alius, iii. 126. 

ebyéveca, 1i. 159 ; iv. 197: definition 
of, ili. 234 Sq. ; iv. 200, 285: 
the Hepl Evyeveias ascribed to 
Aristotle, iii. 235. 
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evyeveis, oi, iil. 231, 234. 

evdatpovia, i. 296 and note, 575 
$q-; 11. 397, 399, 401; iii. 513 
Sq-, 533; iv. 461 (see also Happi- 
ness in the General Index) : 
definition of, in the Nicoma- 
chean Ethics, Rhetoric, and 
Politics, i. 341, 575 8q.; ii. 101 ; 
lil. 312, 313, 333 5q., 423 hig 
studied in its parts, li. 101: its 
chief ingredient virtue, iii. 310: 
how far zoAvxo.voy, ii. 401: oe 
shared in by slaves, iii. 201 : 
failure to attain ebdapovia ay 
be due to a defect either of 
nature or of fortune, lil, 423: 
ev8atpovia and evruyia, iii. 317. 

evdaipor, pardpios, lil, 310, 313: 
evdaipwv Kai paxdptos, iii. 316 ; 
iv. 469: evdaipewy used ofa deity, 
lil. 317. 

eve£ia, ill. 477; eve€ia wodurinn, ili. 
471. = 

eunpepia, 9 éxrds, 7 tept avroy, iii. 
323. 

eunpepoiv, Td, Tis modews avd pépos, 
iv. 393. 

eSOuva, iii. 427: eBOuva, Adyos, iv. 
562 sq. 

evOus, li. 303; iii, 423, 456; iv. 


213. 

edOus, evOv, ii, 82. 

etxoopia, i iv, 261, 566, 567. 

evxpagia, i, 319 note. 

eSyoca between ruler and ruled, ii. 
156 sq. 

etvopia, iti, 205; iv. 197-199: 
exists where the best men rule, 
iv. 198. 

Ebfewos, i iv. 314. 

evrropia wepi ny ovgiay, lil, 352: 
evropla Xpnparey, ili. 3753 mpoo- 
d8ey, iv. 189: etropiat, plur., iv. 
189, 371 sq. : evropia and awopia, 
eUrropourres and amopouvres, ev- 
mopos and dropos interchanged 
in the MSS., i1. 93. 

einpayia, ebmpagia, iil. 337 : 
gia, i 1, 401 note. 

Eipémn, lil. 364, 365. 

evragia, iv. 540: evrafiay xal kdcpov, 
iv. 548. | 

eBropos, 1 li. 295. 

evruynpa, lil. 4453 Iv. 211: usually 
rendered exfortunium in Vet. 
Int., iv. 95. 


etm pa- 
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evruyia, iii. 317: its contrast with 
evdapovia, with which many 
identified it, iii, 317: usually 
rendered bona fortuna in Vet. 
Int., iv. 95. 

cixpuds xeio Oat, iti. 361. 

€vxn connected with impossibili- 
ties, iii. 340 : evx7, TUXN) ili. 420 


sq. 

épappdrresy, tii. 138, 145. 

Epon Bos, 1 lil. 498 ; iv. 560. 

éguordvas (rév Néyor) iii. 470. 

€popor, ‘ spies ’, ill. 299. 

€xetv, li. 243, 281, 397, 323; iv. 233, 
259, 464: Zyew o Grropiay, lil, 145, 
227: exe émeivduroy, ii. 281; 
éxeuw €purddioy, lii, 323: modda 
éxet TH yeapyig saparAnoios, iv. 
517: omitted, li. 267: to be 
supplied in an intransitive sense 
from a transitive use, iii. 413. 

éwe with the subj. without dy, ii. 


293- 


¢ and o interchanged in the MSS., 
ili. 119, 

Zevs épxeios, éhéorios, i. 179 (See 
also Zeus in the General Index). 

(nulwois, iv. 270. 

(npudcovrat in pass. sense, iv. 529. 

may construction with, iii. 407 


Cqteiy xar gurorogeiy, ill. 
409. 2 
(ga, ra dAXa, ii. 146; iii. 201. 
(wn, Bios, ii. 140: {an adyabn, iii. 
232. 


(or oxoupra, rd, ii. 173. 


y, usually qua, secundum quod in 
Vet. Int., iii. 85. 

#4 omitted in enumerations, ii. 76, 
80, 220, 239: ‘aut certe’, ii. 
293; iv. 462: 7, ‘ modeste affir- 
mantis ’, ili. 518: y cai, li, 258 
$q., 328: 4 ydp rot, iii. 210: 7 
sometimes omitted in I? when 
a appt near together, ili. 93. 

Bn, iii. 526. 

yepovia, iii. 258 Sq» 304: nyepovia 
mrohirixh, Woe mtn, ill. 304: oi éy 
nryenovig yevdpevos rijs "EAAdBos, 

mpdrepoy e iryepovia yevdopevot, 
iv. 220, 

rryeporixds, Iv. 368: fyeportxoi xar’ 

Gperny, ili. 305. 
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peor, or otpariryos, evroxparep 

ype s ‘EdAddos, ii. 260, 264__ 

fn, i li. 119, 200, 203, 307 ; HLL 194 
361, 468: with the aor,, Iv. 14. 
311, 531: with the perfect, iv. 
311, 466. 

yoov} Kown, lit. §35 = aBAaSys, tL 
533 Sq-, 566: ai avev Avra glo, 
11, 288, 289. 

nOtxds » iil. 541, 560, 562. 

wOcnd, rd, il. 233: see also oe 
Nicomachean, in the General 
Index. 

hOos, rd ris Yuxis, ili. 503 sq. 
536 sq.: rd HOos nai ri Wuxy, 
lil. 536: 900s oe ag aa ou- 
Teri ili. 499 Sq.: 9On, Ssdrua, 


HAcaia, iv. 289. 

jrixia mporn, iii. 483 (see also i. 
Additions and Corrections, 
p. 603). 
po Hros, iv. 462. 

npeis, i. 295 note; ii. 323 ; in. 312 

Apion, symbol for, i Iv. 124. 


ph Hpion, iv. 106. 
y referring to what has been pre- 


viously said, ii. 208 ; iv. 433 
ipretpos, fprecperruxds, lil. 523. 
bev 84, 1 li. 263. 
Hpakkeia, € ev, IV. 337: ou 
‘Hparhedrys, “HpaxActeorns, iii. 363. 
Rpwes, ol, ili, 271 sq. 


O@adagoa, #j airs ll. 350. 
Gavpacwow,, BavpaLore», iv.1 23, 469. 
Gearpoxparia, i 1. 2543 lll. 222. 

Geia, rd, iii. 410. 

Gepsorevery, i IL 117. 

beds & dvOpimos, ill, 241: 6 gr 
kat was 6 xéopos, iil. 340: 
Onpiov fj Beds, ili. Additions sal 
Corrections, p. 595. 

Geréov xpijrGat, ili. 567. 

Gercxoi vdpor, | li. 381. 

Gewpeiy = spay, il. 254. 

Bewpia, 1. 9, 296; iil, 321, 322: 
I. 552: iv. 301: Oceopiax nai 
Sravoncess, lil. 337: Gyaver ani 
Gecopiat, iii. 597. 

Gewpixdy, of eri ré, iv. 254, 259, 


500, 
bewpés, i it, 496 ; iv. 385, 402, 417. 
Gndrv xai dppew, sometimes used of 
the male and female human 
being, il. 105, 145. 
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Onres, i. 1043 iii. 167, 508, 567, 
568 ; iv. 165, 166, 172, 173, 518- 
520; nearly akin to slaves, ii. 
202 ; li. 165 sq., 217, 510; Onres, 
Bévavoos, Ml, 507. 

CiBpoy, CipSpar, i ili, 115. 

Ovyyavey, ili. 319. 

Gpgé, Opa€, iv. 119. 

Gpdgos, Oapros, iv. 120, 437 Sq. 

Gupés, i. 3185 il. 3195 iil. pp. xlii, 
xliv, 364, 367: 6 Oupds atpera, 
lil. 368 : Gupoi, plur., iv. 443. 


Gvoia, ail marpin, ai ‘tn baroi, iii. 


277: 


larpixn, i ii. 397- 

larpdés, i iii. 221 sq. 

ios, fem., ii. 299; iii. 172: Bor, 
d-yamrnrsy, li, 243: itor, 16, il. 
382: ‘ private interest ’ » ill. 250 
Sq-. 393: l8ious rns dpxqs, iv. 


475- 

Wedorys, i ii. 281. 

lepd, ra wepi ra, iv. 565: lepa 
Baxyxixd, 6 GpytaoriKd, ili. 570. 

iepeis, acc, plur. of iepeus, iii. 255- 

lepopynpoves, iv. 554. 

leporrotoi, 1 iv. 565. 

lepodwAakes, iv. 565. 

ati followed by dore, iv. 475. 

soupyixy, IV. 137. 

tea and. éxrws used together, iii 
448 ; iv. 537. 

inmeis, iv. p. xxiv: acc. plur. of 
iirmevs, iii. 255. 

irnorpégor, i iv. p. xxiv, 154 sq. 

igos, li. 351: toor with gen. of the 
thing, 1 lil, 232: tov, rd, ili. 435 : 
toy ro ayremerovOds, 76, li, 233: 
troy Kar’ dvadoyiay, 16, ll. 392; 
iii. 226; iv. 283: too» some- 
times aequum in Vet, Int., iii. 
QI: toa, tavra rd, iv. 284: toa, 
ra, iv. 285. 

iodrns dpiOunrean and 7 Kar’ dfiay, 
ii. 394 note; iii. 177; IV. 240, 
282, 283, 290. 

loys, iii, 252. 

tows, ‘ equally’, iii. 239. 
sacra tov, iL, 201. 

“txos, proper names ending in, iv. 
433- 


rabapa rpodn, amid dpros, xaapa 
GAevpa, ili, 2208 


xaapors, i. 366 an ‘note; lil. 552, | 
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. 561, 562, 564-567: opp. pddnors, 
lil. 552. 
xabearyxdras, ili. 543. 
seine iv. 450: xabioracOat, 
medical term, iii. 563, 564: 
per ear how rendered by Vet. 
Int., iv. 90q., 94 5q., 105. 
xaBopsreir, Snpaywyeiv, iv. 476. 
nai, il. 192, 362, 384: il. 239, iii. 
160, 515: li. 254: iil. 320, 378: 
lil. 424: iii, 563, iv. 210: iv. 
396: ii. 155, iit. 338, iv. 422: 
used to intensify, ii. 241, 341 ; 
lii. 178, 296, 561 ; iv. 291: used 
in adducing instances, ii. 159, 
211, 267, 360, 367 ; iil. 182, 291, 
3 68, 414 ; iv. 271, 319, 376: Kai, 
‘or’, li, 144, 238, 364; lil. 478; 
iv. 181, 201, 444, 535: ‘or 
rather’, iv. 308: «ai, ‘though’, 
iii. 325: explanatory, ii. 171, 
183, 187, 247, 282, 299, 336, 
364; iil. 351, 363, 404, 557, 
564; iv. 161, 169, 283, 314, 
383, 415, 444, 505 Sq.: intro- 
ducing a limitation, i 1V. 271: rois 
Tptakog iow Kat mévnory, SEC Tpiaxo- 
ovot: after ore, ii. 79: answered 
by @re after an interval, iv. 153: 
omitted in enumerations, li, 68, 
76, 80; iii. 169; iv. 126,199: xai 
sometimes omitted in I! when 
ted near together, iii. 93: 
eat... ye, iv. 483: wal... dn, 
li. 13R 189, 215, 234, 305 ; 3 iL 
170, 330, 383, 5583 ; iv. 184, 330: 
kai rovrov 01) rdy rpérov, xal ovrw 
dn, Iv. 2218q., 318: Kal 84 Kai, 
iv. 259: kal... 3, ti, 348: iii, 
443; iv. 461: Be in xal... d¢€ 
not always rendered by, ‘Vet. 
Int., iv. 119, 122: «al ydp, ii. 
187 ; iii, 2223 Iv. 333, 355: 
kai yap 87, lil. 238: xal ydp ovde 
neque enim in Vet. Int. ? ili. 86: 
kal rt, iv. 293. 
xawordpos, 1 11. 267. 
kairep sometimes eguidem in Vet. 
Int., iv. 129. 
naxomovntixds, i ili, 471. 
KaKour, lV. 422. 
KaKoupyeiy, iv. 385. 
kaxoupyia, il. 271. 
kaheiv: of xaovpevot, i iii, 418; iv. 
165, 492: rd ras woXtreias eldos 
kaNeirat, Iv. 199, 
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cadot xayaboi, ii. 276: the rich 
taken to be, iv. 197 sq.: ro 
caddy avayxaios éxety, iii. 425. 
nadoxdyabla, ii. 215, 337. 
KdpLyoy, KapiKoy, Kapuxdy, 11. OI. 
xdppara, xawrrew, kapparides, ii. 113. 
xdy, ‘if also’, iv. 250, 404: «ay 
often used by Aristotle much 
as xai might be, iii. 214: «dy 
sometimes s¢ in Vet. Int., iii. 90, 
94; iv. 98, 115. 
nay ef often used by Aristotle just 
as xai ei might be, iil. 184: 
maparAnotoy cay el, iii. 254: «dy 
ei sometimes ef s¢ in Vet. Int, 
lil. 89, 125; iv. 88. 
xarm\eia, i. 131 note, 135 note. 
xamnXos, li. 185 Sq., 202; iv. 166, 
167: the word xdmndos seldom 
used by Aristotle, but often by 
Plato, iv. 167. 
xara with gen., iii. 242, iv. 376: 
with acc., ii. 236, 363, iii. 188: 
ii, 239, ili. 376, 439, 568: iv. 
413: i. 276, iii. 187, 462: ii. 
383, lit 461: iv. 397: ili. 341, 
347: lv. 370, 479: xara -yévos, 
ard pépos, ill. 264, 279: xara 
pépos, ill. 139, 383 ; iv. 257, 273: 
kara Tt pépos €Xarroy, iii. 291 sq.: 
kara pépn, iii. 338: xard pdptoy, 
iv. 136: «ar’ dAXoy rpdrop, iii. 
157: xar’ afiay, iii. 177, 227 Sq., 
305: «xara riy afiav, iv. 298 
540: xa’ avrdy, iii. 183: « 
auré, opp. xa érepoy, ili. 440: 
xa’ éxacroy, 11.238: xara pdvas, 
111.220: xar’ l8iay, iii. S01: raxara 
woXuy, Ta KaTaTHYTOALY, iil. 275 Sq. 
(cp. iv. 363): ear’ émaurdy, ii. 234 : 
xara roy Mndcxdy wéXepop, iv. 370 
(cp. iv. 479): heyeo Oa xatd Tt, 
IV. 174, 175: xar lodryra ouve- 
ordva, ill, 190: Kar dperny 
ouveordvat Kexoprynpeyn», iv. 145: 
xara and «al rd interchanged in 
the MSS., iv. 115, 130: «ard 
puxpéy sometimes paxéatim in 
.Vet. Int., iv. 92. 
xaraBSaivey, tii, 462. 
xaraBadAas, ili. 510. , 
. karayey: ov xatnyey, iv. 431. . 
eae Sart Ne with gen., iv. 463. 
naradixa{ot, xaradixafe, ii. 86. 
raradwpodokeicba, ii, 338. 
caTdxhwsss, ili, 490. 
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KATAK@XtOS, KaTOKeYpor, il. 3: 
iii. 563. 
xarahapBavecy, ii. 330. 
xaradcyou, orparevecbai éc, iv. ;: 
cardAoyos, IV. 305. 
xatradvew roy Orpov, thy dqpoxparia, 
iv. 328: «xaradvew ywerpop 
dvAraxiy, iv. 388: xarahavwox 
Ths HAcias, iil. 467. 
xarapabery, ii. 141. 
karannyyvovot, iii. 329. 
xaraoxevatesy, Ul. 270; iv. $45: 
caracxevd{ety, Scopbovs, iv. 493: 
naragkevatew tiv dodahag, 1. 
527. 
xaTracKevac pa, li. 3415 iv. 525. 
katagKeun, 111. 413. 
xararuyyavety, 111. 395 $q- 
xaraxapifer Gaz, ii. 338. 
xaraynpiferOat, iv. 253. 
naréyey, iv. 377 Sq.: Kcateytte, 
iii, 563: trod srodEpov, iv. 431. 
xepxs8orotnrixn, 11. 69, 70. 
xuweiy, iV. 348. : 
kimnots, ili, §63, 570; Iv. 295: 
xirnors ris Wuyxns, til. $13 
rdavOpoi, cAavOporai, iil. 487. 
xAnpovépos ris éxixAnpov, iL. 329. 
xAnperoi €x wpoxpiray, li. 281; i 
220, and iii. Additions and Co- 
rections, p. 602; iv. 248 
rowwds, ii. 268; iii, 233: cowd ar 
THY Xphoww, TH XeRoe, I. 537: 
Kowov, amd, €X, 1. 341: 7 9 
KO, li. 343: TO xotrer, IIL 195: 
rd xotwd, lil. 278: aden mt re 
Kowdpy, IV. 270. y 
Koweveiy, cuvepxerGat, il, 20: 
kowereiy cal solsreveoba, WV. 
189: rowevely ris pourwp, IL 
535: fy (rd&sv) xowworen, WV. 1h. 
kowwarvnpa, ili. 207. 7 
xowevia, i. 283, 288, 409; U. 31 
393; iv. 548 (see also Associa 
tion in the General Index): 
what a xotpoyia is, 1. 41-43 
notes, 90, 427: first defined by 
Aristotle, ii, 97: various kinds 
of, i. 42.sq.: their aim, ii.97,%: 
rotveavias Composed of rulers au! 
ruled, i. 41: rowesvia dhhaxtic 
i. 42, 95 (see also Association 
the General Index): how &r? 
kowevia exists between masit 
and slave, i. 150: xowons gakr 
rixy, Without the article, 23: 
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KOsweovia :— 
xoweriat, ‘relations’, iii. 339: 
xotwoyia in ports and harbours, 
lii. 361. 

xowveovds (wns, li. 221: Kowwevot rns 
ey dirocodia SsarpiBis, iii. 569. 

xdAaats, ripepia, 1.93 note, 95 note; 
iii, 425. 

Kohouew, oo iv. 451. 

Kop ds, il, 267. 

xopuaics, j iii. 159. 

xoopelv ornare in Vet. Int., ili. 88. 

xdopuos, AdAos, ill. 171 Sq. 

Koopdronss, | lil, 292. 

Kido pos, lil. 416, 5733 iv. 376. 

xoupas kai yidal épyaciat, iv. 543. 

xoupiferOat, a medical term, iii. 
563, 566. 

Kpaois, ll. 243. 

Kpyvav énipeAnrys, 6 te¥, iV. 254, 

00, 551. 
Kpikos, iil. 326 sq. 


Kpivety, iil. 219, 283, 294, 300, 
347 Sq.: xpivesy, emixpivery, il. 
352, 365. 


Kpiots, 1. 230 note; iii. 135, 219, 
347 sq.; iv. 502, 553: plows, 
aipects, ii. 339: Kpiots yéyove, iv. 

5 


speek va Tay dyayxaioy, ili. 376. 

Krfpara, il. 200, 419. 

KTnC ELS, ii. 270, 283. 

xrilew, xriorns, lil. 144 8q. 

xuBepyyrixn, i il, 203. 

ruxXot, iv. 484. 

xvdier Bat, i Iv. 519. 

Kupn, ii. 309. 

xuptos, ii. 98, 342, 384: xuptos fem., 
iv. 365: rns dpxns, iv. 162: ms 
wdNews, iv. 253: tis molireias, 
iii. 196 ; iv. 253, 394, 402: rov 
moNtrevparos, ill, 238: rhs duva- 
pens, lil. 248 : roy  beylorey, IV. 
501: peverv 4} uy mévery THY TOt- 
relay, lii. 378. 

Kua, 1 Iv. 362 sq. 

Kinvedos, KuweAXas, iv. 116. 

ae er ai include Cypselus, iv. 
45 


AaxeBaipon, éy, ii. 249 Sq. 5 iv. 317. 
Aaxedatpdviot, Adxawves, 11. 257; iv. 


379. 

AdAos, xéoptos, lil. 171 8q.: Addos, 
@\Xos interchanged in the MSS., 
ili, 171 sq. 
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AapBavery, lil, 211, 236, 239, 373, 
435; iv. 222: AapBdvey, Aayyd- 
vey Oidoraowp, lil. 316: eiAnhéevat 
Kpirny, ili. 505 sq. 

Aapravapyia, iv. 359. 

Aaprpdy, adv., iii. 428. 

AavOdvew, ov Sei de, iv. 184: AavOd- 
youey dy, ri mparrovat, IV. 454. 

Aapicaios, ili. 143. 

Aapiaonoids, ili. 142, 143. 

Aéyoper, iti. 165: Aeyspera ovyxo- 
pety, ili, 311: Adyew, woreiy, iii. 
420. 

Aecroupyely, i iil. 191, 475 Sq. 

Aeuxd, rd, iil. 467. 

Aporeia, li, 170. 

Aporpexés, Aporinds, iil. 123: Ay- 
orpixés, rodeunds, iil. 523. 

Alay, iii. 134. 

Atpevopuraxes, i Iv. 551. 

re) ii. 298. 

gad Oulenti 6, nal 6 vous, iil. 456: 
oytopes ‘often hampers action, 
iv. 442. 

Adyos, ii. 223 (cp. ili. 597): 4 
kabdnov, ili. 282: Adyos, dpiopds, 
lii. 156: Aoyos idos and xowos, 
lid. 1 56: Aoyos, eSOura, iv. 562 
Sq.: os poow 6 Adyos, 1 lii, §25: 
Kara Aoyor, ii. 184: Adyot, Opp. 
épya, li. 236: opp. ra ytyvopeva 
d&ka ris aloOncews, i iii. 369: Aoyot, 
ol rns €MOTHBNS, li. 100 sq.: €w- 
reptxol, i, 299 note ; ili. 188 Sq.» 
308 sq.: of xard procogiay, iii. 
226: of dpwrixoi, ii. 242: ol 
mpa@rot, see p. 643: Aoyos, pvGor, 
iii. 485: Acyos, ili. 491. 

Aoxayos, iv. 562. 

Aoxos, i li. 257; Iv. 397 Sq. 

Avxros, Aurros, ii. 349. 

wBarrat rd cdpara, ii. 203 (see 
however iii. Additions and Cor- 
rections, p. 597). 


p and 8 interchanged, iv. 118. 

pdbnows: réxyn «al padnors, ili. 
498, 507 = wpos padnow, opp. 
éml réxvp, ill. 530: pdOnors, opp. 
xdapors, i li. 552. 

paxdptos, supposed to be derived 
from yxaipew, ill. 313: paxdptos, 
evdaipoy, 1 lil. 310, 313: evdaipoy 
ral paxdpios, ili. 3163; iv. 469. 

paxdpoy yncot, ill. 452. 
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padtora, ii. 97 SQ.; ili. 2263 iv. 
207 Sq., 249, 504: with numerals, 
‘about oF iv. 540: 4 pddtor’ civat 
Boxotca Snpoxparia, iv. 504. 

paddop, ii. 337 3 ; iv. §21: = Xiay, 
ii. 269, 337 ?: used with a com- 
parative, ili. 293. 

pavOavery sometimes includes both 
Oiler Oa: and dove, sometimes 
does not, iii. 433,537: pavOdvey 
ral raevea Oat, lil, §14. 

pavris, iv. 564. 

MaggaXia, MagaXia, iv. 109 sq., 


132. 
payaipa, 7 Aeddicn, ii. 109 Sq. 
peOtaordva, dvyadsevey, éxBarray, 
iii, 246: peOordva usually srans- 
erre in Vet. Int., iv. 105. 
pebodos, vy idmmpivn,. ii. 101: 
mporn pédodos mepi ray ToATEay, 
iv. 143 sq. 
péd\XNew with aor. infin., iii. 307. 
pédos, ili, 511 (see also sensi 
in the General Index): lepd 
peAdn, iii. 563-566: ouvrova Kai 
ma KeXpoopéva, lii. 568. 
per, while’, 11. 97, 218, 325, 364; 
iii. oP 177, 187; iv. 558: dis- 
placed, 11. 212, 305; ii. 289 sq., 
319, 354, 483; Iv. 296, 445: 
followed by A, 3 iii. 136; iv. 350: 
answered by ov ny aAAd, iii. 187, 
250, 312; by dAdd, il. 279; ili. 
198 5 iv. 408 : solttaréum, ii.181, 
238, 331, 340; ili. 251, 303, 426, 
440, 475; iv. 175, 195) 347, 
365, 390: pév with nothing 
strictly answering to it, ii. gi: 
iv. 345: doa pev . . . abra 
péy andthe like, iii. 191; iv. 540: 
repeated, iv. 186sq., 390 : pev 
where we expect pey ouy, iii. 
355 Sq.: peév on, ill, 410: pep 
v, li. 98 sq., 108, 118 sq., 123, 
139, 162, 169, 182, 206, 213, 267, 
268, 271, 275, 284, 291, 292, 322, 
334, 335» 353, 363; li. 133, 174, 
187, 190, 217, 233, 252, 259) 277; 
284, 289, 358, 376, 399, 489; iv. 
318, 334, $31: not taken up, ii. 
99, I11 sq., 128, 146, 180, 384; 
li. 133, 149) 182, 233, 452, 520; 
Iv. 152, 285, 318, 379, 425 sq.: 
answered by dAAd, ii. 182, 322, 
3343 iil. 136, 167, 217, 252; iv. 
145, 169; by perros, ii. 268; by 
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ov , li. 2925 iv. 147; bye 
phy Bye iil. 157; by adi 
lil, 529: an inference introduc, 
by the our, ii. 98, 302; iil, 5 
471, 491. 

pévewy, il. 360; iv. §26: ov yhlere 
péverv, poetwas, IV. 526: perc ai, 
lil. 446. 

pHépet, €y rivt, iii. 174: pep = = a, 
li, 3235 ii. 561 (cp. wv. yr 
pépn wédews, i 1. 98, 495 note, $f; 
—569 ; iL 298, 335 5 Ub 132 ik: 
also Statei in the General Index. 

pepiCery Tas dapxas, iil. 253 sq. 

péom, of, Iv. 224, 225 (see aly 
Moderately well-to-do m tk 
General Index): sometimes t' 
midway class between the ne 
and the poor, sometimes k- 
tween the very rich and tk 
very r, iV. 211; not to x 
confounded with our ‘midce 
class’, i. 471, 500 note; iv. 171: 
their claims to power, | 4’. 
499 Sq., SII; iv. 209-219. 

Meconnaxéy, Meanriaxsy, IV, 112. 

perd, iii, 497: Td pera rove, ©. 
184; Iv. 504. 

peraBaivecy, iv. 185. 

peraBaddery, how sometimes ret- 
dered by Vet. Int., iv. 108 4 

peradoars, adhayt;, iL, 183: pere 
8ocrs rou woAcrevparos, IV. 544 

peradaBeiy often fanssumet D 
Vet. Int., iii. 109. 

perariBerGat, i ii. 188. 

peréxery, ill, 511; 527 : poereyeu, 
Kowwvey TS mohiréias, i. 302: 
iv. 186, 189: oi peréxorres T% 
rupayvidos, ris BaoiAcias, IV. 45 


443: 

péroios, ill. 133: SovAos pérorts, 
iii. 146. 

per pidfecy transitive, iv. 448 

Heérptos, rendering of in Vet In. 
lil. 105 sq.: 70 pérpiow Kal 7 
pécor, Iv. 211. 

perpiorns, i. 436 and note: perpir 
smres rou Biov, ai, iv. 4 

néxps, péxpis, iii, 1205 Iv. 1H: 
expt dy o taepreivy, Iv. 522 
BH repeated, ii. 264: place of, il 
524: pi interrogative, consim’ 
tion with, il. 251; iv, 166: 4 
in obliqua oratio, construction 
with, ii, 274. 


et 
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papi ppdapies, iil. 477. 

py Tol ye, iv. 114, 130, 472, 530. 

Mnd hr, lil. 554; iv. 303, 322. 

pyre... te, iv. 464 (see also obre): 
petrre ... wndd.. ei li. 363 (cp. 
lii. 117): parE.» see pyre, 
iv. 138: pyre... eat iv. 456 
(cp. 1. 79): mare after py, ii. 


72; iii, 110, 4023 iv. 97: pyre 
followed by dAAd, iv. 391 (cp. 
ii. 528). 
pnxaval, lil. 407. 

puxpd, adv,, i iii. 432. 

paxpdés, 6, term of reproach at 
Athens, i lil. 463; iv. 428: puxpds, 
opixpds, puxpdrns, opuxpdrns, iv. 

106: puxpdy, Zaulo in Vet. Int., 
iv. 107, parvum, iv. 131: xara 
puxpéy sometimes ulatim in 
Vet. Int., iv. 92: Tu mapa puxpdy, 
iv. 308 : ordais x pixpay, Iv. 
318 sq.: puxpa ppoveiv, iv. 463. 
pepeco Bat, il. 235. 
pigas and pigay, ii. 82. 


pikis, xpaois, ovppvors, cvvGects, i. 
43- or 
ptoOapvia, ii. 198, 202, 222; iii. 


507 sq. 

prrBapyixds, iii. 507 Sq. 

piabopdpa, £évor, iv. 314 8q- 

Mvacéas, Mvagias, iv. 108, 

Mvdcop, Mvjowy, iv. 108. 

prjpoves, iv. 554. 

porxeia, lv. 362 sq. 

pordpyns, pdvapyos, ii. p. liit; iii. 
Pp. x1x, 95, IOI, 600; Iv. 95, 117, 
119, 120. 

povapxia, iti, 264: = rupawis, iv. 
298, 444: povapxia and wodtreia 
contrasted, 1. §21; li. p. xxvii 
and note ; iv. 206, 281, 413 
(contrast iv. 439): povapxiay 
matey, Ii. 359-, 

povorpayparety, iv. 260. 

pévos at the end of a sentence, 
lil, 172: pdvos, pdyoy, ili. 93. 

povérporros, li. 120. 

poptoy, i. 201: pépia rov Sjpov xal 
rs eAtyapxias, iv. 160: péptoy 
rhs mohiteias, See mohirela: éx 
tay poploy, iv. 250: pdpioy = 
eldés 1, iv. 442 (see also pépos). 

popdn, iil. 318, 463. 

povotKn, 1. 355, 373, 405, 406 note, 
414 note, 419; iil. 545: Worn, iil. 
533, 541: meaning given to the 
VOL. IV. 
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word by Plato and Aristotle, i. 
405; ill. 511, 537, 541. 

pox poxOnpas exer, il. 143. 

pupiaydpos, i ii. 298. 

Mvooi, ol, iii. 570. 

MursAnvn, MervAn, MurtAnvaior, 
MervAnvaios, iii. 96; iv. 108. 


y final often wrongly added in 
MSS., ili. 91, 94, 98, IOI, 119, 
124. 


vdpara, ili. 399. 

vaopu\axes, i iv. 565. 

vavapxia, il. 375; 1v. 447, 500, 562. 

vauxXnpia, 1 li. 202. 

vaveAnpos, i 1, 101 note. 

pavxpapia, iv. 525. 

yaurns, iv. 173. 

vaurixds SyNos, 6, iv. 327, 331. 

yauritia once mavigium in Vet. 
Int, i iii. 107. 

veav, veards, iii. 464. 

yeavioxos, iv. 321. 

véos, age designated by,i. 326note; 
lii. 463 : of €or, iil. 545; Iv. §43. 

2) Aia, lil. 210 sq., 217, 595- 

vixn, 1 i, TOV Trohépov, iv. 328. 

voeiv, mpdrrey, ili, 422: 
wotjoat, iil. 420. 

yéGo. and £évot, iii. 179, 1813 iv. 
177; 520. 

vopets, iv. 172, 185, 517 Sq., 520. 

vouifey, il. 251: ‘to a opt , iv. 
145. 

vopULKas, ill. 560. 

vopipa = ydpot, ill, 325: = written 
and eae hie Iv. 308. 

yo ot, IV. 23 

rb sab eeets with acc. of the thing 
legislated about, iii. 459. 

youoberns, the, often mentioned in 
the Politics in connexion with 
the moXerixds, iii. 131, 341; iv. 
137, 408: vopobéra, ii. 390; iii. 


yonoat, 


332. 

mapoberixéy, ydpupoy, iil, 3 30. 

vdpos, voptopa, voulfe, ii. 187: 
vdpos, ragts, i iil. 293) 344: vdpos, 
vous, ili. 295 Sq.: €y xepds vdépy, 
lil. 261 sq.: 6 vdpos, rd dgioup 
K.T.r., il. 304, 383; iv. 514: 
vépov riGévat, rléec8a, ill. 239, 
386; iv. 142: roy vopov ribevrac 
Totovrov, iv. 190Sq,: Trois yd pous 
xpic8a, iii, 180: vépov Avew, 
11. 284: roy ydpov équordyvat, iv. 
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popos :— 
186: ydpots, of ey rots, ii, 153: 
rous vdpous xal ry madeiay, Ili. 
325, 444: of xard ypdppara wdpor, 
of xara ra @6n, iii. 298: dypador 
ydpot, lil. 298: of vdépor, Opp. rd 
€Jos xal 9 ayoyn, iv. 184 $q.: 
yopos wept ris dpyias, iv. 393, 
AILS yvdpos Gerixoi, li. 381: vdpoe 
aydpos Kai yaperns, i. 181, 192. 

yopoduAakes, iv. 251, 566, 568 (see 
also Nomophylakes azd Laws 
of Plato in the General Index). 

yous, ili. 455, 456: at what age 
vous developes in man, iii. 
456 sq.: rule of vous over dpegis, 
ii, 144: vovs mpaxrexés, Oewpn- 
tiKés, iil. 441. 

yoy, li. 301, 3288q.3 ill. 131, 4993 
iv. 532, §41: time designated 
by, iv. 440: voy wapres, iv. 410. 

yuvi, IV. 493. 


£aivew, iv. 435. 

£evndacias, plur., ii. 359. 

Eevodixat, iv. 272. 

févos péroixos, iii. 146: E€var, psoOo- 
Pédpor, iv. 314 sq.: E¢vor and »d8or, 
1. 228 note; ii. 179: févor in 
Greek States, iii. 342 sq.; iv. 465. 
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added before a proper name 
when one of the dramatts per- 
sonae of a dialogue or a charac- 
ter in a poem is referred to, ii. 
79, 219; Ul. 95 Sq., 123, 128, 
517, 569 3, IV. 480 Sq. ; 6, Ny rd, 
dual of in Attic, 1. 384; iii. 
Additions and Corrections, p. 
600: of rd dria exortes, rd Srda 
€xov, li. 86: of TéAwvos, iv. 485: 
chy év f, iii, 197: 1d with infin. 
used to express the purport of a 
law, 11. 304, 383; iv.514: dsome- 
times zfse in Vet. Int., ii. 73 sq.; 
lil. 91; iv. 128; ré with infin. 
sometimes scé/sce¢ in Vet. Int., 
ili, 95, sometimes rendered by 
Lat. infin., iv. 115, or by a 
subst., iv. 120 sq.: see also 
Article in the Crammatical 
Index. 

dfehioxoAvyMOoy, ii. 109; iv. 261. 
dBeXtoxos, ili. 328 sq. 
dBodograrixy, li, 196. 
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olxeios, 11. 201 5 IV. 490, 493: olatar, 
éLerepixds, tii, 340, 399, 
olxe » OVYyyeveia, 11.238: oicaery 
connected with «peia and di 
tinguished from blood-relatin- 
ship and ovyyeveu, iv. 441. 
oixecovodat, iii. 495. 
otxobey, iv. 213. 
olxovopeta Oat, iii. 306. 
oikopopia, ii. 166. 
olxovopuxn (€xiornun), iL 132 (xe 
o Science, Household, in te 
General Index). 
olxovopuxds, tl. LOI-104. 
olxovdpos, iv. 448, 466, 476. 
olxos, oixia, ii. 112, 272. 
olyos, iryos interchanged in th 
MSS., iii. 124. 
otoy, iii. 145 : followed by an ex 
ample in the nom, it. 163, 16: 
explanatory, 11. 165, 317; @ 
141: followed by ai or &, i. 
122, 426, 455- 
otwvifer Bai re cupsrepa, IV. 324. 
Serppns, iii. 363. 
Atydxts Kai wap  oAiyots, IV. 220, 


501. 
ddtyarOpwmia, iv. 260, 261 (see alss 
todvarOperia). —_ 
Odtyapxia, i. 220; IV. 220, 43: 
ddeyapxia ledvopos, duvarres, I. 
P- XX1: GAcyapyiat Ermopor, mops, 
IV. 345: 7 reAevraia oAsyapyis, | 
tordrn, iv. 443: used m the 
sense of rd éy cAtyapyiqwohirenps, 
Kupioy, iv. 198 ?, 293, 340: #8 
rh Odyapyig, iv. 362: se als 
Oligarchy in the General Index 
dAryapyixa, Td, IV. 493- 
édiyurros, ddcyoords, Iv. 128. 
oAvyoxpdmat, rare fem. form, 1¥. 124 
ddcyewpia, Iv. 473. 
dor, an, what, iii. 131 S44 15+ 
"Odvpricv, "OAvpmeion, iv. 123,45 
Sreos, ii 242 5 ili. 315, 3353 1-18, 
322, 474. 
dpaduvey, iii. 248, _ 
éptria Ly aT OY, ill. 495: 
dpvie, Sprups, iii, 274 54 
GpoeOvns, Spdpudos, iil. 393 54: 
Spouos cai, ii. 310; iii. 148. 
a ill. 148, 235 5q- 
poxarros, il. 112 Sq. | 
dpodoyeiy, with acc., Iv. 283: deo 
Aoyeiv, Scahépec Gat, iV. 291. 
ducqunos, iii, 393 8q-5 1V- 3° 
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Spoos, ili. 2143 iv. 194. 

-ova, not -a, in mAeiova, etc., iv. 
148, 160, 448. 

Svduara, raira td, iv. 145: @ dvopa 
Ry KXedripos, iv. 356. 

Grrov: of ra dda Eyxovres, Iv. 231. 

Gra, drov, iv. 120, 439: Grou ye, 

: iv. 193 sq. 

Orrws dy, iv. 525, 533. 

opapa, ll. 75. 

Spyavoy, ii. 139: Spyava have a 
limit, iii. 314: must not be too 
large or too small, iii. 346: 
esis mpd opydvey, ti. 137 sq.: 

pyava rexvicd, ili, 551. 

dpyn, piaos, €x8pa, iv. 442 Sq. 

opytacorixéy, maGyreKdy, ill. §§2, 569. 

Gpexrixdy, Td, li. 145. 

Bpefis and dppuy, ii. 106: dpefis 
made up of duyds, BovAnais, and 
én Ovpia, iii. p. xlii, 455 sq.: how 
ruled by vous, il. 144; lll 456, 


457- 

dpifey: apopévac réxvat, il. 136, 

dppay transitive, iv. 440. 

Gpos, i. 220, ii. 277, ili. 198: iv. 
201, 264, 266, 268 : ill. 422, 449, 
iv. 464: ili, 238, iv. 204: Spos 
rns woXsrelas, li. 341 8q. 

Gpravodixagral of Gortyna, iv. 


260 sq. 

Jedanogohansis éppamocral, ii. 301. 

dpo in the MSS. wrongly for épa- 
per? 11. 72. 

8s: ds followed by rivwy, iv. 238. 

Govos, ii. 2413 ili. 475. 
os, émécos, wdgos, ill. 106, 108: 
dos, where we expect réaos, lil. 
341: So@ mAcioy not followed 
by a comparative, iv. 190: dos, 
‘acerbius dictum’, ii. 98: dca 
DAa ris émipedeias, iv. 551: Soot 
dy guicungue in Vet. Int., iv. 93: 
ovx droy, lil, 534. 

Sorts, iii, 412: 6 re Ay 86£9, Gu0d- 
cumgque videatur or videbitur in 
Vet. Int., ii. 1003 iv.94: tts... 
darigovy, iV. 205. 

ére with the ind. and opt,., lil. 290: 
Gre py with the opt., iii. 162. 

dr: pleonastic, ii, 235. 

ob ovx dvev, li, 1355 ili, 207, 425: 
see also Conditions and Neces- 
sary, the, in the General Index. 

ov, place of, ii. 290, 338: ov, not 
ovx, though preceding aAAd, 11. 
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193: ov 8yra, iv. 448: ob pévrot, 
non lamen in Vet. Int., iv. 116: 
ov ny usually so tamen in Vet. 
Int., iv. 105 : ob pyy aAAd, Guin 
immo in Vet. Int, iii. 87, 103; 
non solum sed, iii, 106; non 
tamen,iv. 115 sq.; sed famen, iv. 
116, 120: ob why dAAa... ye, iv. 
438: ov phy ovd€, ili. 207: ob 
mayvrws, followed by aA’ Ff, ii. 
189:.08 rot, o8 ri, iii. 222: ob 
rolvuv, ii, 288; iii. 300: ob vdpu- 
por de and the like, iii. 330: ovx 
€Xarrop, iii. 89: oby dre... pdvoy, 
lll. 408 : oby Saoy, Iii. 534. 

ovdé 37, iii. 108, 251, 377. 

ovdéy, ii. 188; ii, 215; iii. 231: 
ovder dots mpds ri» diavo.ay, iii. 
557: ovder re, li. 92, 356; ili. 594: 
ovdey and ovderi interchanged in 
the MSS., iii. 124 (pundéy and 
pydevi, iv. 122). 

ovrért, iii. 289, 

ovy, ii. 87: often omitted in the 
MSS. after péy, ii. 63. 

ovoia, cupBeBnxds, iii. 535: ovcia 
perpia, péon kai ixavy, pixpd, 
puxpd, Bh WOAAN, lv. 185 Sq., 509 
541; aman’s ovcia distinguished 
from a treasure found by him, 
IV. 323. 

obre after ovderds, ii. 72, 189; after 
ov, iv. 93: obre... obre ... ovde 
8n, iii. 251: followed by «ai, ii. 
79 (cp. iv. 456); by adda, iii. 528 
(cp. iv. 391): followed by re, ii. 
343, 360; Iv. 456, 461 (cp. Iv. 
464): oBre... odre... re, iii. 
521. 

obros sometimes depreciatory when 
placed after its substantive, ii. 
272; ili. 211,524; iv. 204: avrn 
9 Bacideia, ‘this kind of king- 
ship’, lii. 259: asyndeton withy 
ovros, see Asyndeton in the 
Grammatical Index: repetition 
Of otros, ili. 336, 5153 Iv. 496: 
the relative clause put first and 
followed by rotro, etc., iv. 127: 
Tovro, Taira, ii. 107, 193, 194, 
228 (cp. 369); ii. 474, 522; Iv. 
258, 297, 303, 306, 366, 506: 11. 
230: words added in explana- 
tion of ravra, iii, 540: ravra 
mwavra, wavra Taira, ill. 93 Sq., 
210; Iv. 167, 555: tavra audd-~ 
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ovros :— 
TEpa, auddrepa ravra, ill. IIL: 
TOUT wD éxdorey, Iv. 562: Tovrey, 
iv. 183: , Tourats, Iv. 229: rovrots 
=17 Tourey, il. 368 : rourous, ii, 
369; Iv. 159: éx Toure, il, 194, 
204,265 ; iv. 200: raurp, referring 
to what follows, iii. 453: _Taurns 
ris wédews and the like, iii. 140, 
148, 376, 444; iv. 215, 408. 

ovrodi, ii. 372. 

ovr and ovrws, ii. 103, 110, 137 ; 
lil. 4313 Iv. 205: explained by 
what follows, ii. 237. 

Gvorrouxyn and dWomonrecn, ii. 69. 


3 sometimes replaced by @ in 
Attic inscriptions and in MSS., 
iii. 

waOnya, dBos, i il. 147. 

wabnrixdp, 74, li. 145, 218; 111. 282, 
440: mabnrixdy, opyaorixdy, iii. 

552, 569. 

watyvia, ill, 49!. 

matdayoryds, 1. 351 note ; iil. 488. 

wraidas cal raidwy waidas, i ii, 1143 ili. 


594- 
masOeia, li. 225, 266; ili. p. xlv, 232, 
306 ; Iv. 197, 208, 451 sq.: con- 
Joined with dpern, 1ii. 232 (cp. 
lil. §29, 532): distinguished from 
a lil, 306, 500; iv. 410: dis- 
ished from oxodai, iv. 452. 
Be iar a wortreveoGar inter- 
changed in the MSS., Ul. 121: 
6 wenadevpévos mepi thy réxvyy, 
ili. 222. 
madid, ili. 442. 
gratovopia, ili. 470. 
rrasdovdpot, 1. 351, 518; iv. 566, 567. 
waOorotia, rexvorrotia, li. 381. 
sratOorpiBns, ill. 497, §20; iv. 136. 
maiSorpiBiKh, ili. 519. 
maXat, 11. 2443; iv. 450, 470. 
wads, i Iv. 327. 
napBaciteia, 1. 220, 269, 571, 5735 : 
li. 391 note; ili. 279 (see also 
Kingship in the General Index). 
mapBaowneus, 1. 279 note, 356, 403, 
475; li, 259; ill. 279. 
wayTy TAVT@S, iil, 477 
rravropépos, mapopos, i ili. 351. 
mayros, Iv. 505. 
wapd with gen., iv. 414, 553: ra 
mapa trav larpav deydpeva, iil. 
321, 468 sq.: with acc., ii. 311, 
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Iv. 406: pddiora rapa a ras ay. 
Owas Poceis, ii. 538: 8 ropa ro 
ravra, iv. 4 : wapa wares, i, 
473: wapda with dat, onceaz 
Vet. Int., iv. 120, 

mapaBddX eu, lil. 415. 

mapddoors, 1 lv. 397. 

mapnipeats, apaipeccs rep onlay, i. 
123 sq 

rapahauBdvee, i iv. 388. 

wapavoyia, iv. 392. 

wapanAnotopy Kay ¢i, il. 254. 

mapacKevdtety, lil. 531. 

wapdoraats, li. 202 : iv. 391. 

wapacrarys, ili. 159. 

mdpeyyus, lil. 460. 

mapexBaivery with gen., ii. 366. 

mapexBdcrets, ii. p. XXIV ; Lil. 193 (see 
also Constitution m the Genenl 
Index). 

maptevas els ras apyxas, IV. 307. 

sapéy, 76, eb sroceiy, iv. 141. 

trappyota, iv. 495. 

ee Lluppeov, Tubes, iv. 118 54, 
432. 

was repeated, iii. 233, 562: ofta 
placed at the ning or ead 
of a sentence, iv. 514: rase 
rratdeia, ‘every kind educa- 
tion’, ili. 498: 5 mas xpdror, W. 
271: réde rd wi», ili. 344: wos 
imnpérns and the like, iL 115, 
138, 350; iii. 189, 441; iv. 446: 
ras apxas wdoas, iv. 537: martes 
= dupérepat, ii, 364; iL 1% 
204, 209 ; iv. 195, 284: gale 
ambiguity of, il 236; sare 
ravra, ravra mayra, il. 93 ~ 

marépes sometimes = ‘parents’, lit 


459. 
rrarpixds, ‘hereditary ;, | » iii. 265. 
mdrpos, warpia, fem., lil 97; 


Havcoy, Tlacey, iil. 125. 

medtaxés, IV. 341 Sq. 

medtavdpot, IV. 552. 

weivny, lil, 162 Sq. 

meprads ovfuyeis, iv. 482. 

névnres, al, nL 196 ; iv. 231, 568: 
ol opdipa ho iii, 196. 

Tevrapxiat, li, 365. 

wept with gen, ‘quod. attinet ad’ 
li. 350: rd srepi ras xwpas, i 
350: with acc., iv. 326: 9 

évAa vA and the like, ilk 3 


356, 467, 519: of wepl 
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wepi :— 
and the like, iv. 350, 361, 428: 
%) wep ‘lépwva tupavvis, iv. 480: 
ol epi ras Odtyapxias, iv. 546: 
ra rept ra Gixagcrypia, iv. 491; 
Ta wept ra lepd, iv. 565: yiyrerOau 
wepi with the acc., lil, 362: wept 
Tourous = rourwy, ili, 380; iv. 
447: repi with the gen. followed 
by mepi with the acc., iv. 264, 
552, 566: mepi absent where we 
expect it, ill. 393, 4935 Iv. 182, 

66: needless repetition of rrepi, 

Iv. 281, 568: epi often ae in 
Vet. Int., iv. 122. 

wepiepyos, il. 295 Sq., 298. 

mwepudvras and sepidéyras_ inter- 
changed in the MSS,, iv. 119. 

trepiodur THS YS, 11. 239. 

wepiotxot, il, 315 Sq. ; lil, 393 3 iv. 

° 


304. 
mepimronot, ili. 419 8q., 439, 497. 
mepirrds, li. 267: weperrd, Td, 1. 353 
note, 354 note ; Ili, 504 sq. : ra 
Tepirrd, Ta Xphotua, rd reivovra 
mpos apeTny, itl. 504 Sq.: mepirra 
ral dpnia, ambiguity of, ii, 236. 
mwepirropara, scantiness of, li, 355. 
THepparBoi, HepatBoi, ili. 594. 
werrol, ii. 122. 
myviey, KaT ely, ili. 329 Sq. 
nivey oxvcoy, iil. 328: meioOas, ii. 
80. 


moreverOa, lil. 296: moreveis, 
how rendered by Vet. Int., iii. 
100 sq. 

Turraxds, erraxds, ili. 96. 

mAeiwy Kal peifoy, ili. 351: meiov, 
mhéov, il. 69, 93: of wAcious, iv. 
250: ra meio, il. 218: wAeiova 
(neut. plur.), iv. 148, 160 (cp. iv. 
448): ol mheioros avray, iv. 316: 
ra wXeiora Kai ra péytora, iv. 
sol. 

mieoverreiv, of Suvdyevot, ili, 326; 
iv. 507. 

meove fia, iv. 226: mAeoveEia and 
Uppts conjoined, iv. 297. 

mvnbey, mr Ovew, 1 iii. 118. 

whifos, ro réy vapor, lil, 326; 
mAnOes cal peyedes, 111. 351, 361: 
7d wAndos = 6 Onpos, i Iv. 177, 492, 
517, 540: ro GAtyapxiKop mAnbos, 
lv. 223: drov why Gos dort, iv. 
564 (cp. iv. 371): ra rAn6n, iii. 
239. 
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wA7p, iii. 368. 

srhoureiy, 11. 206, 371. 

mAotros, ii, 213, 277 5 lid. 312, 316; 
iv. 153: the dpery of xrjois, ii. 
213, 312, 316; iv. 153: wAourov 
nat ypnparov, il, 1873 iti. 312: 
mottos, raidela, ebyéveca grouped 
together, iv. 223. 

wd6er, iv. 206. 

moceiy, ‘to enact’, il. 356, 382 ; iii. 
145:. moceiy povapyiay, IL, 359: 
qrowety Bovdny, iv. 287: swovww 
evripov, ii, 3675 ill. 287: mosey 
fra, ili. 495: moseto Oat, ii. 283 5 
lil, 375: transition from sraiei- 
céa to roseiy, lil. 180, 302 : srou- 
«tr Gat ras drotxias, Iv. 520. 

rroinots, ‘poem’, iv. 370. 

mownrd, Td, i. 6, 345. 

motnrns, 6, ii. 138 Sq., 220. 

wohéuapyes, i iv. 272, 561. 

modepunds, XpnuattoreKds, iV. 173. 

twoX¢psos, iv. 531. 

médeuos sometimes fproelium in 
Vet. Int. ili, 110; iv. 97: 6 
Aaxorxds, iv. 305 Sq. 

mokavdpot, iv. 551. 

nds, Passtm (see also State in the 
General Index): various senses 
of the word, i. 283 8q, ; li. 230; 
lil. 149 sq.: ‘ State’ or ‘city ’?, 
ili, 286, 2 8 : iv. 188, 217, 234, 
341, 416: Gdn 1), il. 367 sq.: al 
méAets, il. 372; Il, 2515 iv. 221: 
médis Savoy, 1 lil. 201 8q.: éxxAn- 
Tos, lll, 204: 9 apo, iv. 167 : 
wédis and é6vos, il. 231 sq. (see 
also @6vos) : méAts and Xepa, lil, 
257 sq.: mods and ouppayia, L 
249; Mi. 202, 205: Ta Kara TONY, 
rd Kata rip ira ili. 275 sq. (cp. 
iv. 363): doru xai rnv modu, 
iv. 514. 

woXcreia, i. 220, 340 note; ii. 261 ; 
ili. 379 (see also Constitution in 
the General Index) : said to be 
a ee Koweovia, li. 228; iii. 
152, 156: Opp. vopot, iv. 142 sq., 
244: the word lused of deca 
cracy, iii. 193: 4 péon, 9 Oud roy 
pécwy, iv. 209: odireia Kar’ 
evxny, li, Pp. XXVi modtre:dy 
popta, 1.98, 514note; iv. 160. 7235 
Sq.) 254, 287 : wodireias peréxern, 
KOLveoveLD, il. j02; Iv. 230 sq.: 
woXsreiay éravopS@ca, Iv. 140: 
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goAureta ‘— 


eis piay woXsreiay cuvedbeiy, iv. 


550: puas rvyxdvey woXtreias, ili, 
366 : ra wepi rnv rodtteiay, ra mpos 
Thy woNrEiay, IV. 244, 251, 376: 
rpémos tis moXtreias, ili. 325: 77 
igdrns, n brepoxn, THs wodrreias, 
iv. 200, 219: €» rais roNreias, 
iv. 512. 

modirever Gas, iv. 185: rodtrevec Oat, 
dpyxecy, iv. 189, 510: modtrever Oar 
with acc. (ravra), ii. 208; with 
Cogn. acc., li. 244; Iv. 138: ol 
woArrevépevot, iii. 369; Iv. 216, 
410. 

moXirevya, ili, 185 sq.; iv. 183, 
353 Sq-, 358, 5448q.: modirevpa, 
modctreia, lil. 185 sq.; iv. 383: 
of dy r@ soXtrevpart, Iv. 545: 
of peréxovres Tov sroA:revparos, 
iv. 190, 544: els 1d moNirevpa 
Badifey, iv. 190. 

soAirns, moXtrela, and srddes_inter- 
changed in the MSS., ii. p. li, 
77 SQ) 337; iv. 128: sodirns 
wotnrds, lil. 132: 6 dds, iil. 135: 
see also Citizen in the General 
Index. 

srokitexn, i. 4-16, 422, 427 note, 
432; ii. pp. xvii note, xxiv, 389, 
390, 397 Sq-, 400; ill. 130 (see 
also Science, Political, in the 
General Index): sodmrixy and 
Ppovnors, ili. 160. 

sroAitixds, 4, ii. 101-104, 389, 390, 
397; Mi. 131, 183, 205, 306, 332: 
often mentioned in the Politics in 
connexion with the vopuoderns (see 
vopobérns): odds, ‘states- 
manlike’, ii. 369: modcrexds, dv- 
yaoreutixus, 11. 357: soXtrixds, 
‘characteristic of a polity’, iv. 
201: modirixds Bios, ‘a life in 
relation to other States’, iil. 362: 
moXtreol, yetporéxvat, ili, 173: 
of roXiriKoi = ol yyaptpor, iv. 250: 
woAstexa Otxaorypia, IV. 272: ra 
moXtrexa,‘ things political’, iii.231. 

TloXtrixés, the, one of Aristotle’s 
writings, ili. 189. 

moXtrixas, ili. 142. 

srohiropuaAakes, ii, 30253 iv. 351. 

groAAaxts displaced, ii. 160; ill. 122, 
50954. | 

sroAvavOperia, ill. 356, 362; iv. 539 
(see also é\tyay@pwmia). 
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rroduKospasin, iv. 180. 

wodvrpaypareiy, IV. 260. 

wodvs, place of, before or after is 
substantive, ili. 137, 301; iv, 
546: of oAXoi rev ariperer, 
lili. 188: of wodAdXol, of larpoi, i 
468. 

mévot, of mpos avdyany, iil, 525. 

ot 6, iv. 314. 

wopOpeurixdy, Td, iV. 172 SQ. 

wopiterOat, xopiferOas ie tpoter, 
li. 70. 

wopurrai at Athens, ii. 208. 

TOO'S, lil. 478. 

more, ov, mos sometimes guidm 
in Vet. Int., 111. 85, 92, 98 

mpaypara, Td, hi. 104 ; ill. Additions 
and Corrections, p. 594; ¥. 
377, 475: mpayprey, cderops 
tay, iv. 463. - 

mpayparever Oar Gras yyverrat, li. 
439. ; 

mpaxra, rd, 1. 6, 345. 

mpaxrixds, ili. 338. 

mpagis, i. 296; iii. 337, 426: c 
mpagtes Kai ai dpyai, Iv. 394: 1 
apagy wparrey, Iv. 356. _ 

mpéret, construction with, i §71: 
wperoy, TO, lil. §71-573- 

mperBevrns, iv. 256: 
npeoBevrai, iv. 256. 

mpecBurepor, iii. 379 $q-, 476, 573: 
IV. 543. 

mpiv with an infin. after a nege 
tive principal clause, iii 16: 
mp i with aor. subj. without o, 
lil. 493; iv. 168, 463. 

po, ii. 138, 164: spd ddou, Il. 517. 

mpodyety, ili, 229: spodyew, 5p 
dyer Oat, ii, 332. 

mpoaipeots not possessed by slaves 
lil, 200. 

mpoedpia, elvac dv, iV. 179 

mpoecdyey, iil. 495. 

mpotevas, tii. 457. : 

mpoiordyas: of mpocorares, IV. 53. 

mpéxdnots, iv. 181: déxeoda Ty 
mpéxAnow, Iv. 181. 

mpés with dat., iv. 396, 559: Same 
times apud in Vet. Int. 1 110, 
iv. 133: with acc., iil. 196, 3: 
iv. 271: ‘in comparison WI’; 
iii. 335: ‘to suit’, iii, 240, 46: 
‘towards’ (of time), Ul. 467: 
‘in relation to’, iii. 281, 391,475 
495, 497, 506 ; iv. 248: 





speapas, 
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er mpos aperny, iil. 194 Sq.: of 
prroripdrarot mpos dpern», ili. 322: 
dvetperny mpos +d wAnOos, lil. 344: 
mpos Thy umdbeow, ii. 377: be 
pds avdykny mévot, iii, 525% 
wpos tas moAeuxas mpafes, Ha 
517: ta mpos roy wédepoy, lil. 258, 

mpordyey, Ill, 513. 

Wpogayopevery, ii, 478. 

mpocaywyis, ék, ili, 483. 

mpocatpera Oat, iV. 251. 

mpoodel, 11. 204. 

mpooxeiaGaz, iv. 545. 

aS pooKUynats, iv. 454. 

srpocAapSavey, iv. 224. 

mpooheisreny, ill. 498. 

mpdaova, iv. 187, 530: mpdrotat, 
elabopa, iv. 530: smpécoda ray 
KOLW@Y, Iv. 552 Sq. 

mpoordrns, ili, 133: Sypou mpoord- 
THs, iv. 339% 341- 

mpooypnoGat, ii. 248. 

mpérepos = mpecBurepos, iv. 430 84:5 
435: mpérepor, of, ili, 322 sq. 
wpércpov pév ... elra, li. 351: 
mpérepov ... madw, iil. 191: mpé- 
repoy, Td, ii. 127. 

Tporperrixés, the, ascribed to Ari- 
stotle, ili. 324. 

mpovrorebeic Oa, med., iii. 340, 

mpowdoren oinpévous, i il. 80, 323. 

mpuravts, lil. 267, 273, 382. 

mpypeis, ii. 137- 

mpwros, ‘first’ as being best, 111. 
376; Iv. 146, 195, 481: ‘first’ 
as being necessary, iii. 397 ; Iv. 
560: ‘primary’, or ‘leading’, 
li, 201: mp@roy in the sense of 
mpérepov, lil. 156, 307: mpéroy 
wey not taken up, li. 3015 ili. 
458; iv. 164, 283, 379: mparov 
taken up by dpoiws dé, iv. 204 : 
ol mpirot, il, 309 8q. iii. 272: 
Ta mpwra, iil. 495- 

mvOpny, érirptros, iv. 482. 

me sometimes unguam in Vet. 
Int., Iv. 100. 

mahnris at Epidamnus, ili. 361. 

miss, ii, 200; tii. 173, 305, 503, 517; 
Iv. 255: mas xal tiva Tpénoy, iil. 
352: més xal 01d rivoy, iil. 306, 
374) 453: ws more, lil. 149. 

Tes, ili. 230, 440. 


padcos, construction with, iv. 212. 
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pnropexn, il. 308 (see also Rhetoric 
in the General Index). 


a easily omitted in MSS. in cer- 
tain sitions, ili, 112, 122: 
interchanged with ¢ in MSS., 
iii, 119. 

ZapdavdradAos, Lapdavdrados, iv. 
119. 

oepydrns, iv. 467. 

Zeppudiys, LepHursys, iv. 118. 

onxés, Tépevos, ili, 420. 

onpaivey, SnXovy, il. 123. 

onpeioy d€ followed by ydp, iv. 442, 
510. 

odnpeia, 1 li. 207. 

ovroperpat, iv. 257. 

oxénagpa, ili. 482. 

oxewn, lil. 518. 

oxoreiy éy, il. 144. 

oxonds, réAos, lil. 422, 558. 

oxvrahiopss, | iv. 336. 

oxvos, iii, 328: oxupos, Zevdns, 
lil. 328: oxudoy mivew, lili. 328. 

oxeAnxoroxotyra, rd, li. 172 Sq. 

oxdrn§, 1 ll. 172 Sq. 

Lpepdns, Spépors, iv. 119, 433. 

Zpepdins, Zyepdios, iv. 433. 

copia, i. 370 note ; il. 395 sq. 

Lopia Zepay, il. 147; ili. 279. 

gopot, il. 153. 

ondmoy with the infin., iii, 286. 

pa and capa interchanged i in 
se te MSS., ill. 1.465: avgavopevou 
Tov omépparos, lil. 465-467. 

orovodaios, 6, i. 256 and note, 293 
and note, 296 note, 346 note, 
348, 368, 374, 386, 427 sq., 
453, 550, 557 note; ii. 389, 
395-397, 399, 400; ili. p. xliii, 
170, 216, 421, 428: omov- 
Caios rH oxi, lll. 285: aya- 

lot arovbaior, | lll. 430: omov- 
Gaia, rd, i. 359 note ; ili. 528. 
ores said of constitutions, 
iv. 365. 

ordots, oracdfear, meaning of, i. 
522; iv. 284 sq.: ordots, d:adopa, 
lil. 459}; lv. 324: ordots, Quacraats, 
iv. 217, 321: ordons, roemtribea Oat, 
payat, wédepos, iv. 284 Sq., 300. 

oractwrixds, i lV. 309. 

orepeio bas rns duceas, I lil. 346. 

ora eioy, IV. 209 Sq, 405: OTObye toy 

xal mépas, il. 189, 391 note. 

oroxaferOat, iv. 224. 
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orparryia, ii. 203: orparryia, dot- 
KNOUS, lil. 291: 


orparryia = orpa- 
TITY{Kh, iv. 404. 


arparryés, iv. 502, 561: orparryis 

atroxparep Kal GiBtos, iil, 260: 
orpariyis abroxparep, iii. 260 sq., 

269; Iv. 355- 

orparvoriKds, Il. 319. 

ovyyévea, olxerérys, li. 238; iv. 441. 

ovyyrépn, li. 384. 

ovyypageis, i iv. 238. 

ovyxeiat éx, ili. 567. 

avyxArroL, i lit. 138 sq. 

ovyernoacbat, i Iv. 374. 

avAXoyos, cvvoucia, iv. 455: aovr- 
Aoyos cYoAacTixol, wodsrixoi, iv. 
452, 455- 

oupBaivew éri, with gen., ii, 190: 
ovpBaivey card piay éripedaay, 
lil. 461: ovpBaivew Sore, ii, 234; 
lil. 374; iv. 184: oupBaivey 
with the infin, iv. 521: ra oup- 
Baivorra, iv. 334- 

oupBddreoGat, iv. 497. 

nares iv. 201: ovpSoda, iii. 


eypBodopidaxe, Iv. 554. 

ovpBovror, i Iv. 376, 378. 

ouppayia, émipayia, iii. 201. 

avpperpos, rendering of in Vet. 
Int., ili. 105. 

ouppsyvivas, iv. 394. 

ovpreiBery, welbey, iv. 221. 

ouprXcioves, ii. 290. 

ouprpiacba, ovveveiaGa, ii. 207; 
IV. 374. 

ovphépey mpds ry moNereiay, ii. 
356: cupcpépor, 7d oy, ii. 161 ; 
oe a guphépoy, rd xowvdy, iii. 


coupeai li. 80, 242. 
ovppvors, i. 230, 242. 
ovrdyey, ili, 273: iv. 538 : 
ouvavayxafey, il. 172, 
ovvapxiat, iv. p. xiii, 243. 
uvapxot, lil, 301. 
ovvaviia, iti. 468. 
ovvdo£d(ey, iv. 410. 
ovvdvacpds, the beginning of hu- 
man society, li. 104: curdvacpés, 
‘coitus’, ili. 462: ovvdvacpoi, 
: 5093 iv. p. xviii, 490 8q.: iv. 


iv. §48. 


ee Kowwenvely, lil. 200, 
ouvects, lil. 570: otveots mohitixn, 
iv. 168 
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cureornxsress, i lil. 542 sq. 

UME XELY, iii. _344- 

ourexés, +5, il. 142. 

ournOeae, iil. 146. 

ovrnpepevrai, owucotros, iv. 462. 

ouvOnnn, ill. 203. 

oumorarvas sometimes Comsistere = 
Vet. Int. ?, iv. 130 

givodos, il. 341; iv. 519, 535- 

ouvovoia, ov ovddoyos, iv. 455. 

ouvrags, iv. 233. 

Ourrarrey, iv. 489: covreroypers, 
iL, 361. 

ourreivey mpes Tt, ili. 535 Sq. 

guvroyos, 111. §44; IV. 327. - 

Supaxdaios, Svpaxovero, iil. 99; Wr. 

108. 


cvodiriov, ii. 3365 iil. 3733 Iv. 45): 
see also Syssitia in the Genen 
Index. 

oderepurris, iv. 448, 467, 476. 

axedor, i lv. 117. 

oxnpa, iv. 560: oxhpara, il 211. 

gxoAn = peBodos, ill. 319: oyls, 
iv. 452: _axoan and elon assi- 
aed | iii. 441: oxody, ayes 
and warded OF axdwavns, I 
442 Sq.: 4) év rH oxohg 
iil. 452, 514, 516: 9 éy 3 be 
yoy TXOAH, iil. 514. 

capa, il, 147 SQQ. ; iv. 301 sq.: t 
eis rd wepa alorxuvat, Iv. 430: 
gépa and owéppa interchan 
in the MSS., itt. 465. 


gedpoovrn, i. 436 $q-5 453- 


r substituted for 6 occasionally in 
MSS. written in Egypt, i &: 
r and rp interchanged m the 
MSS., ii. p. xx, 120, 123; Iv. 317: 
pa, iv. 202. 

wing iii. 260, 264, and iii. Addr 
tions and Corrections, p. 602. 

raplas, iv. 404, 502: rapias oTpe 
Had iv. 254, pe ia 
€poy PHGToY, iv. 5¢ 
ris "Anode, f tii. 224; IV. 404 

rafiapyia, iv. 562. 

ragiapyos, iii. 169. 

rdfis, li, IO, 131, 350; ! Iv. 204, 
233 Sq: rakis, yopos, iil 203 
344: 9 woNcrax} rages, i 31: 
Tis rolerelas rages, ii 264%, 
351, 361: § Kpprixy redfes, tL 390! 
9 Takis rey yoper, TO” cba, il 
474. 
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Tapaxn, otdois, iv. 294: rTapayal 
and oraces, conjunction of, iv. 
294: rapayal roXsrexai, iv. 294. 

_ Tarresy els, iil. §32: rdrrey xara re, 
lll. 278: dca réraxra: mpds rovs 
Oeovs, li. 353; iv. 565: rdrrey 
dri 1, iii. 220: of él rovr@ re- 
Taypévot, iv. 378: €y oyxnpare 
peifon reraypevat apxai, iv. 560. 

radporotol, iv. 343. 


Te, lil. 147, 343 5 Iv. 249, 448, 450, | 


S12: re... rey ili, 355: re dis- 
placed, ii. 206, 261; iii. 333, 
397; iv. 183, 234: not taken up, 
lv. 512 Sq.: re yap, il. 140, 167, 
242; lit, 438; iv. 512: re in 
Vet. Int. sometimes assem, ili. 
104, I10, 114, 1183 iv. 123: 
sometimes efiam, ili. 104. 

Tetxorotol, IV. 255, 343, 551. | 

TéEKYOY, 111. 400. 

Texvorroinrixn, ii. 132. 

rexvorrotia, wasdorrotla, ii, 381. 

TeXe€apxor, ii, 551. 

TéXeos, fem. ii. 118; ili, 374: 
redecos connected with dds, 
aa 4248q.: Opp. card pdpiop, iv. 
136. 


reXevraios, iv. 443. 

rerewbdy, redetoOev, réXeos, TéAetOs, 
ii, 128 

réXos, iv. 496: rédos Eye, iil. 334: 
7d rédos érOeivat, iv. 563 sq. 

TeTpHuEpov, TPLhwepor, TeTpaxdctot, 
rpiaxdo.as interchanged in the 
MSS., iii. 98; iv. 109, I10. 

rérrapes, réaoapes, iv. 1O1, 124. 

téxm, i. 7, 9, 319 note; ii. 136: 
conjoined with asdeia, ili. 498 ; 
with paOnors, ili. 498, 507 : mpds 
pabnow, opp. mi réxvp, ili, 530: 
 Xpeopern, n monreKh, 11.194; iii. 
173: al Bavavoixal réyvat, iii. 
1773 réxvar and duvydpas, li. 192, 
308, 398; ili. 500; iv. 135: réxvn, 
émornun, Suvapts, li. 308; iii. 226, 
229: réxyy conjoined with én- 
orn, Ml, 229, 5575 Iv. 135: 
réxvat, épretplas, 11,221; Iv. 233. 

rexvixds, il, 103, 203; ili. 551, 557+ 

Texyvirat, i. 97 and note, 102 
sq., 118 note, 126 note, 138 
note, 3813; ii. 222, 293; iii. 165, 
166, 374; iv. 171, 332, 465: see 

o Artisans in the General 

Index. 
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ribéva, iv. 504: Oeréov xpyoba, 
iii. 567: wopov ridévat, riderOa, 
$€é vopos. 

Tipaddeir, iii. 492. 

Tin, Gpxn, iv. 417 Sq.: Teun mode- 
piKn, IV. 437. 

ripnpa, iv. 504, 506: of dyorres 
ripnpa, ili. 196; Iv. 228: pepey 
riunpa, ili, 2313 awd repnyaros, 
ripnparoy, iv. 176: éx ripnpdrov 
peydAwv, Iv. 352: Ta risnpuara 
Starpeiv, iv. 504, 539. 

rijuos, fem., iil. 234. 

ripoxparia, iv. 486 sq. 

Tipoxparoupery ?, iv. 486 sq. 

Tipovyxot, iii, 1413; iv. p. xxvi, 240, 

8 


34 Sq. 

ripwpia, iv. 426: repeopia, xddaors, 
i. 93 note, 95 note ; ili. 425. 

tls xal sroia sis, iii. 129 sq. (Cp. iid 
390, 422); iv. 137: ri pader, ri 
wabay, ii. 259: mwas kal dia river, 
SC TOS. 

Tis... doTiwour, Iv. 205: rts where 
we expect drepos, iv. 321: v6 
nraicwot, turrncwct, ii. 95: ré 
madloy, lil. 311: Sixasdy re, ili, 
198: «axdy st, iii. 427: ef re 

ortpias éxovory, iv. 511: per 
adixias revos trys peyiorns, iil. 323 
(cp. iil, 427, 566): méca, rotoi 
rives, ili, 3415 Tues ... Wayres, 
iv. 514: ruvds rov Snyov, iv. 536: 
riya wei yéyn and the like, iv. 
164, 526. 

rotovros, ii. 128, 170: rowovroy ov 
followed by fut., ii. 189. 

rowvros, 6, li, 101 (see also iil. 
Additions and Corrections, p. 
594), 280, 293, 3593 il. 253: 
sometimes refers to what follows, 
not to what precedes, ii. 206; 
lil. 304, 506 sq., 508, 552, 603; iv. 
497, §22: repeated, 111. 253, 420. 

roxurpés, ii. 198. 

révot, in Tenos, iv. 304. 

rogovros, followed by as, ii. 172; 
by dros, 11.221: rocotroy dy, ii. 
291; iil. 347. 

rpane{irns, 11. 207. 

rptaxéciot: Tots tptaxocios Kat 
aémow and the like, iv. 159, 505. 

rpidovdos, ill. 142. 

TPIBEpor, TerpHyepoy, Tptaxdciot, 
rerpaxcovo, interchanged in the 
MSS., iii. 98; iv. 109, 110. 
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Tpenpoworol, IV. 343. 

Tpiroyerea, i. 381 note. 

Tptromaropes, iii. 472. 

Tpiros, Térapros rourey, ill. 277, 529. 

Tperogrdrat, i ili. 159. 

tpom, iv. 483. 

arias Fete, li, I 54 84.5 ili. 248: 

ay rpdrey, iil. 408 ; iv. 464: 

oad 8vo0 tpérovs, Iv. 345, 464: 
Tpémo = «t3n, iii. 549. 

ve lv. 204: tpoip, acc., i 

2 Tpopy xabapd, ili. 220 Sq. : 
oe H Biaos, lil, §25: rpodn, 
ta, lil. 497. 

Tuyxdvet without dy, ii. 79 sq.: 
(Tuyxavey rivds Und rivds, iv. 540. 

TUNos, ii. 249; iii. 470: Ture Tivi, 
ili. 155 Sq.: ws év rumg, iv. 568. 

Tupayveiv, rupayvevety, iV. 124. 

TUpavvot, ol, lil. 145 sq. 

TupayMiKd, TA, il. 3335 iv. 314; iv. 

Oo. 


45 

Tuppnvoi, be sugary iii, QI. 

ruxn, iv. 208: roxy dyaby, avAn, 
ill, 427 5q. 

redacpds, iil. 491 Sq. 

rey omitted in the MSS. after a 
similar syllable, ii. 89, 340. 


v and § interchanged in the MSS., 

UBprs, ii. 299; iv. 324, 423, 425 sqq., 
430, 435: its various kinds, iv. 
425, 439, 432, 473: Opp: €poortny 

wOupia, 1 Iv. 431 Sq. : vBpis, dXt- 

re IV. 473: UBpts, adcxia, iv. 

vBpes and m\covefia con- 
joined, iv. 297. 

bya Tonga. THS VOTO’ THs wapovons, 
lll. 221. 

vids, ‘ae of, in the Politics, iv. 
It 

topos, | 1. 3403 lil. 419 ; iv. 552. 

~vpu, ~veo, verbs in, lil. 274 sq., 329 
Sq. ; Iv. 121. 

Undpxew Kard | Tévos, iil. 339- 

tnép = = re iv. 247- 

Umepaxn, Iv. 298, 331, 426, 462: 
followed by a dative ?, 111. 434: 
Urepoxai, ill. 251 Sq.) 311. umrep- 
oxal dpohoyoupevat, il, 251: 
Urepoxn rou mAnOovs, iv. 189, 223 
(see also iv. Additions and Cor- 
_ Fections, p. 571). 

trepreivey, lv. 224 sq. 
tsrnpérat, iv. 257. 
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ixé with acc., Iv. 305. 

imoypacpecy, 11. 249. : 

iméyuos, Uwdcyvos, IV. 132 Sq. 3%. 

indbeors, 1 iv. 4064, 493: €€ tw Bioen, 
Il. 134, 1745 iv. 137: = pos re 
indbeoes, iil. 377: mpos broken, 
iv. 222 > Kara THY auras indie, 
iv. 268. 

troxcisevor, Td, 11. 166 ; iit, 138: é&r 
ter iwoxetpéver, Iv. 137: rovrw 
imoxeipéver, Iv. 497. 

twoxperiys Tis TpayepSias, ill. 494. 
UroAap Save, iv. 283. 

tworeiwety, 111. 401. 

trohoyifes, tbwodoyeis, Ti. 105, 335. 

tropetvat, Iv- 479- 

aor = VEMTEPOS, Iv. 47° SX, 


spmpetobar, ii. 101, 165: tppyra. 


ii, 217. 


¢ sometimes takes the place ofr 
in Attic imscriptions and » 
MSS., iii. 96. 

aiverbat without imfin. or pa- 
ticiple, iii, 479: with the pa- 
ticiple, ii. 229, 285, 338; 
322, 444, 445, 473y,477 5 Iv. 456, 
468 : paiverba with the pa- 
ticiple sometimes rendered » 
Vet. Int. by vidert with the 
infin., iii. 87 : daveis, ili 176. 

pavat rd paxdprov without ana, 
lii, 310; Iv. 505: paper, use af 
by Aristotle, iu. 160, 186. 


Pdppaxoy with gen., ii. 372. 
pdoxey, li, 224. 
Parpia, pparpia, ii. 82. 


pavdérns, n0xOnpia, iii. 496. 
Pavies, ob xahe@s, li. 330- 


Pepe, 1. 290 note; i. 300; Uh 
231, 304: pew Tou srohtpous, 
ll. 359: péepew eis ld wohireiay, 
lv. 270: Baptes pepe mpos T%, 
Iv. 431: éveykas, EvEyReY, Hil. Ol. 

Gidiria, pedinia, ii. go; iii. p. = 

eres aes duroBarders, iil 


Sudauita, j li, 252. 
oe mohirixn, Il. ee sq. 
pragtia, lv. 451. 

didopeinein with an acc. of te 
person, iv. 363. 

Prroaogia, 1. 346, 347 ; i. 2533 © wv. 
451: ‘intellectual virtue, 4 
450. 
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erorepia, ii. 339 $q.5 1V. 435. 
PASripor, il, 339 sq. ; iv. 474. 
PoBepés: ovdey opepsy py, Iv. 
225. 
@déBos, 6 xowds, iv. 336: PdBous 
wapackevdfey, iv. 387. 
poksds, iv. 329. 
poprnyia, ii. 202. 
Poprixds, li, 203: lil. 444. 
®Ppearroi, Ppearoi, iv. 104. 
Ppornparias, Tous, iv. 451. 
Ppornparifer Sat, iii. 250. 
péynors, i. 7 sqq. and note, ae 
326, 327, 370 note, 437, 485, 
569, 570, 2/33 3H. 390, 400 note; 
111. 370: ‘intellectual virtue’, iii. 
4590, 529, 545: = marin, iv. 
142: the faculty concerned in 
moral action and also the faculty 
which deals with the science of 
moral action, i. 8, 485 : of slower 
growth than speculative virtue, 
1. 9, 326, 327: how developed, 
1. 9, 370 note: the dpdmois of 
the lawgiver and the dpdynors 
of the statesman, i. 8 note ; ii. 
390: peculiar to the ruler as 
distinguished from the ruled, ii. 
3953 il. 172 sq.: ppdyyors and 
srohurian, lil. 160: distinguished 
from dda ddnOnys, iil. 172 Sq. : 
Ppdynars i in animals, li, 124. 
dporri{ey, construction with, iii. 
204. 
Ppovpia, iii. 420 ; iv. 374. 
ei iv. 374, 377, 560. 
vyades, ill. 135. 
Certs, éxBddrAew, peOcoravas, 
a 246. 
gudaxes, pvdaxn, ii. 260; iv. 456 
Sq.: hudaxy ris méheas, Iv. 560 
Sq.: pudaxy THs xepas, iii. 419; 
Iv. 361: : uAaky Kai rapueia, Iv. 
404. 
guAaxrnpta, i lil. 419. 
gudapyeir, i i. 499 note; iv. 212. 
puAapyxos, iv. 287, 288. 
gvAarrey, ‘to watch and check’, 
lv. 143, 452, 512: guddrrew, 
guAdrrerOai, sometimes both 
custodive in Vet. Int., iii. 99. 
gudcrevesy, ili, 146. 
iva: méhuxe, 1. 2355 il. 379; 
iv, 223. 
dios, ii. 174 (see also Nature in 
the General Index): opp. Adyos, 


mpoaipeais, iii, 432: Opp. Toy, 
iv. 166, 208: opp. xopryia, IV. 
208: 7 ‘Ody, il. 298 : Ts pucews 
orepeio bat, iii. 346: 7H puoe Chy, 
lil. 432: ras adndivas puces, | lil. 
538: rd xara vow ovvecréra, 
1. 20 8q., 122 Sqq.; ill. 369 sq., 
372 Sq. 


xaipew, 16, iii. 313: yatpew rais dvev 
Avréy GBovais 11. 288, 289: yaipey 
8’ atray, ii. 289. 

xaherds, | Iv. 555 sq 

xapw, placed before i its substantive, 
li. 367. 

Xetpdy, 6 péyas, i. 467 note, 576 sq. 

xetpodixas, il. 261. 

xeipoupyie, i. 105 note, 365 note ; 
ili. 5.46. 

Xepvnres, iii. 165 sq., 3743 iv. 171- 

173- 

Xepow, Toi, rai, il. 95. 

xopryia, i. 298, 452 note; ii. p. 
xxv; iv. 208: modirenn, 1. 89; 
lil, 341: yopnyia, iv. 399, 567. 

xopés, identity of a, lil. 152. 

xpeia, 1 ayvaykaia, il. 1 333 Iv. 550: 
Tas modemixds xpelas, lil, 408. 

Xpypara, il. 187 5 iv. 397: mAovrov 
xai Xpnyudrery, séé movros. 

XPnpariorixn, 1. 242 note, 570; il. 
Pp. xvii note, 165-208 ; 111. Addi- 
tions and Corrections, p. 596: 
various senses in which the word 
is used in the First Book of the 
Politics, ii. 165 ; ii, 189: studied 
in its growth like the TEAS, | ii, 
104: its relation to oixovopia, ii. 
132, 135, 167 (see a/so Supply, 
the Science of, in the General 
Index). 

Xpnjoba, 11. 339 sq-: a medical 
term, iii. 563: xpyoda Kowwois 
without as before KOUWOIS, li, 249: 
xphoda ois vdpors, ili, 180: 
xpnada ois éy rois éLerepixois 
Adyors, 1 iii. 308 sq.: paprupe xpi- 
wba revi, ili, 316: ols mrelorors 
xpepeba, lil, 401: xpyoOas mpis 
Tous mohepous, iv. 154. 

Xpyotpos, il. 199: fem. xpnoipn, 11. 
342: Ta Xpnotpa, Ill. 314: Ta 
xen sma pos Toy Bioy, lil. 505, 
5! xpiotwe: Ta oeopara, lv. 
517. 
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xpiors, fi. 269 sq., 291: ra mpds rh 
XPhow, Ta mpos THY yroat, ii, 
197; ll. 141 3 mpos rds xpnoas, 
iv. 259: xpnoes = dvepyeat, ii. 
269 8q.; Il. 507 Sq.: xpHoas 
(rov o@paros), lil. 550. 

xpnoropiria, iv. 461. 

xpévos, sing. and plur., ii. 380: 
xpdvos wpiopevos, 111. 467: 6 modus 
xpdvos, li. 256; ili. 388: 6 was 
Xpévos, lv. 271: 6 rou ny Xpévos, 
ill. 458 sq.: xpdvor, of npwixoi, 
lii. 271 Sq.: ol dpxaios, iil. 275 ; 
iv. 319. 

Xp@pa, in music, iii. 568. 

Xurptoy, Xurporoks, Xurpos, Xurds, 
iv. 317. 

Xaves, Xeon, iii. I10. 

Xepa, iil. 257 sq.: iv. 312, 552: 
0 et80s THs xdpas, iii. 353: yeopa 
and mdXus, see wéds. 

xepis, iil. 208. 

Wappnrixos, Yappirtyos, iv. 124, 
479. 

WevderGai, iv. 333. 

Pevdopaprupisy,eudopapruper dixn, 
ii. 95. 

Piro, iv. 541-544: sometimes 
distinguished from archers, iv. 


543, 561: Kotcda: xal yidal 
épyaciat, iv. 543. 


INDEX 
vyn7, in the sense of fe, = 
sar Sens Puxie ior, ii 5: 
yy 536 sq-: Wuxys dvciada, x 


Sy otx dvev, see Conditions in tk 


General Index. 
jorokourra, Td, ll. 173 
es, with acc. or gen. and partichke. 


il. 99; 205, 242, 277, 590 3. 
378; iv. 438 Sq.) 494: heen 
KAciwrbevns ws € pects, iv, 
478: vopiCew dos wodepion, ii. 
530: absence of as with ypera 
and adj., 11. 249: os taken up 
Gri, iil. 238: as followed by a. 
iii. 561: es, ‘since’, iv. 138%: 
os elreiy, iv. 285: as olor re, 1. 
451: os abrdy, iv. 321. 

éoei, ac st in Vet. Int, iii 88; iv. 

reas ss 6 ilk so 

€p, UN. 2I1§ sq., 350, ML 40: 

= fere, iii. ape : &owep followed 
by xai, iv. 455: Sowep by aii 
231, 234: Somepaal... orec, 
ii. 128, 194: Sowep cai answer 
by kai, 11. 338; iv. 433: dors 
oude ... auras ovde, iV. 310 ike 
also iv. Additions and Corec- 
tions, p. §72). 

dor’ ov yiver Oat, ii. 331. 

@ruxovorai, ili. 301 ; IV. 455: 
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‘ Abundantia contraria copulandi’, 
ili. 227, 542 


Accusative, anticipatory, ii. 267° 


(see however iii. Additions and 
Corrections, p. 598); iii. 142: 
‘accusativus pendens’, ii. 265, 
338 sq., 365; ili. 483: accusa- 
tive plural of the participle with- 
out government, iv. 231, 539, 
545: accusative absolute with 
the participle of eiui and its 
compounds, ii. 243: accusative 
of the name taken, iii. 385. 

Adjective qualifying two substan- 
tives, iv. 216, 413: adjective and 
substantive, order of, see Order 
of Words. 

Adverb in rodAd exe ry yewpyig 
rapand\naiws, iv. 517: severance 
of adverbs for the sake of 
emphasis from the word they 
qualify, see Severance. 

Anacoluthon, 1i. 208 sq.; iil. 207, 
233, 292, 442, 483, 506, 535; 
iil, Additions and Corrections, 
P: 5993 iv. 249, 327, 364, 391, 505. 

Antecedent caught into the rela- 
tive clause, il. 381. 

Antithesis, second limb of an, 
caught into the structure of an 
intervening sentence, ili. 315 ; 
iv. 408, 

Aorist, use of, iii. 309; iv. 537: 
aorist used where we expect the 
perfect, iv. 447: aorist subj. and 

resent subj., iv. 123, 469 sq. 
Be also Subjunctive): aorist 
infin. followed by éras with the 
future, ii, 381. 

Apodosis introduced by roivvy, 
Gore, 366, ody, li. 212; iii, 292, 
320 sq., 422: to be supplied 
from a previous sentence, ii. 


262: protasis without an, iii. 

_ 200 sq., 226, 557. 

Article, absence of the, ii. 99, 164, 
ili, 569: 1. 123, iii, 187: iii. 
390, Iv. 199: li. 257: iv. 363: 
in sentences with ovros, il. 132, 
230, 323 5 Ml. 93, 170, 221, 573: 
with 6 avrds, ili. 154, 162: with 
€repos, ili. 154, 171: with rp@ros, 
iii. 196; iv. 175: with dyad», 
li, 226: in rod oxnrrpov éravd- 
taocs and the like, ili. 112, 159, 
275, 4173 iv. 551: in ra réAos 
ané rivos dpyns (not rd redos rd 
dré rivos apxyns) and the like, 
lil, 455, 460; iv. 553: in Oras 
py évécovrat rowovroy trepexovres 
(not of rovotrey imepéyxovres), iv. 
298: not repeated before a 
second adjective (ili, 198, 236, 
375, 383; 398; iv. 222, 223, §12), 
or before a second infinitive (ii 
247,252; 111.597: see also ii. 213, 
lil, 328, iv. 408 sq., and iv. 359, 
458 sq.) not repeated in devrepoy 
d¢€ xara Bupeay (where we might 
expect ai xard Bopéay) and the 
like, ili. 1 10, 398, 401, 422, 488 sq.: 
added and omitted in xara ypdap- 
para xal rovs ydpous and the like, 
ll. 336, 372; iv. 107, 372: added 
and omitted in enumerations, 
lil. 237; iv. 89, 128: 

addition of the, ii. 79 (see also 
iii. Additions and Corrections, 
P- 595): ii. 195, ti. 231, 488: ii. 
378: iv. 372: iv. §59: because 
of previous mention, iti. 288; 
iv. 165, 210, 359, 415, 492: re- 
ference to something well- 
known, iv. 338: added to num- 
bers, ii. 207; iv. 506: see also 
é in the Greek Index. 
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Asyndeton, ii. 76, 119, 220, 239; ili. 
169, 594; Iv. 265 (see also rai in: 
Greek Index): asyndeton with 
obros, ill. 284; iv. 194, 215, 463. 

Attic forms in quotations, etc., by 
Aristotle from non-Attic writers, 
lii, 270 (cp. iv. 289, 431). 

Attraction, iv. 412: of the verb 
into the number of the predicate, 
iii. 487 (cp. 603); iv. 385: of the 
pronoun into the gender of the 
predicate, 1 li. 181, 2303 ili. §12; 

Iv. 170, 407, 496: of a participle 
qualifying a masc. nominative 
into the gender of the predicate, 
li. 129 (see also iii. Additions and 
Corrections, p. 598, rAnGos dy). 


Breakings-off in the ae li. 
379; Mi. 420; iv. 258, 


Case of épos in éxacros ¢yds Aéyer 
rov eb mpdrrovra téy moNtray, ii. 
238 (see also iii. Additions and 
Corrections, p. §97 sq.). 

Chiasmus, ili, 164 8q,, aie: 303, 
452; iv. 157, 167, 223, 484, 568. 

Comparison, Greek idiom in, il. 
288 ; ili. 205. 

Conjunction placed after other 
words in a sentence, ili. 332; 
iv. 150. 

Correspondence, inexactness of, 
ill, 121 sq., 229, 318; iv. 95, 
202, 383. 


Dative case, ili. 434: ii. 332, iv. 
OI, 544: iv. 2 Tols wotnrais, 
lil, §31: ‘for’, il. 174, 283, 360; 
ii. 208, 273, 465: of gain, iv. 
326: of the instrument, iv. ail: 

‘in the case of’, ii. 280 : ‘in 
respect of’, iv. §39: absence of 
dy, ll. 263; lil. §23 Sq., and iii. 
Additions and Corrections, p. 
603: T® Kpareiy obcas, iii. 148: 
tH puoet Cp, iii. 432: dependent 
on a substantive, iii. 247 sq. 

Displacement of re, see re in Greek 
Index: of pev, see pév in Greek 
Index: of rodAdxs, see modAdns 
in Greek Index: of the adjective 
when emphatic, 1 iil. 340. 

Dual adjective joined with a plural 
substantive, ili, 181; iv. 106, 


107, 413 sq. 
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Ellipse, 1 li. 131, 179, 196, 203; & 
170 ; iv. 215, 270 (see 
iii. Additions and Correctaons, 
pp- 595-597; as to il. 131, 175% 
203, and iv. 215, 270). 

Emphasis, iii. 217, 252, 317, 332, 
336, 402, 536, 549; Iv. 150, 199, 
347, 539: see afso Order of 
Words, Severance. 

Epexegesis iv. 472. 

Explanations, needless parenthetic, 
ili. 133, 174, 224, 229 : explana- 
tion, added, 111. 183. 


Future, use of, 11. 230, 303; tL 
331: fut. med. in passive sense, 
ll, 215, 254, 268, 3145 iil. 241; 
iv. §12, 529. 


Gender:—less common fem. forms, 
li. 118, 342; ill. 97, 172, 234, 
374; iv. 124, 342, 365, 473: 
neuter referring to miasc. or 
fem. substantives, li. 245, 257; 


lil, 237, 279, 401, 435, 516; iv. 
150, 167, 174, 375, 49%» 494: 
neuter in rehewber BéArurros rae 
(pov drOpwros éorey, ii. 129. 
Genitive case, partitive, ii. 393, 
453; iv. 161, 288, 458 sq., 537; 
539, 551: ray éLew» (where ns 
might have been added) and 
the like, il. 214, 2225; Wi. 124, 
303, 524; iv. 400 : bp popoberns 
Toy dpxatorarey, 11. 272: Py 
rodXol ray Gvipémesy, lil, 188; 
of dmetxeis ray avOpa: » 1V. 4733 
” orovdain Trev dvBpaav, i ili. 216: 
egetic, iv. 153, 210, 56: 
abjecave: lil, 4483 Iv. 404, 
426 sq., 433: with ovres, Gporas 
dé, etc., 1. 137, 168 sq. ; 5 _iv. 165, 
235: absence of repi, il. 393, 
493; iv. 182: rys atrys dort 
Xpycreas _xTHOIS, i. 19r: 2 Gov 


TéAovs, lil. 455: rou poy oar 
dxos 


avrous ddixeiy, ill. 207 ; Tov 
K.7.X., il. 287; iV. 344, 394: pixpe 
mhelovos (of the value involved im 
a lawsuit), i iv. 272: wowjoas vps 
THs vooou ris mapovoys, ili, 221: 

éxdorny wohireiay Tar eipnperas 
and the like, ii. 236, 377 ; Iv. 
202; rép dev ayabar roy vxep- 
oxy and the like, ili, 252, 258 
(see also Order of Words): ri 
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Genitive case :— 
oxnnrpov éravaracts, see Article : 
genitive of personal names end- 
Ing In -as, 111. 126, 


Hyperbaton, iti. Appendix B (see 
also Severance); iii. Additions 
and Corrections, p. 599. 

Hysteron Proteron, il. 2643 iii. 
406; iv. 140. 


Impersonal use of verbs, ti, 210 
(see however iii. Additions and 
Corrections, p. 597), 215; iii. 
289; iv. 291. 

Indirect oration abandoned, iii. 
105, 335+ 

Infin. pres. associated with infin. 
aor., ili. 319, 421, 429; iv. 140, 

7 510 sq: infin., construction of 
with ayayxaios, etc., lii. 383, 390; 
iv. 166: expressing the purpose, 
iii. 418 sq.: omission of ro with 
the second of two infinitives, see 
Article: substantival infin. with 
dy, iv. 206. 

Inversion, ii. 145 sq.) 233. 


Mode and means distinguished, 
lil. 306, 374: iv. 281 sq. 


Negative, position of the, ii. 338; 
iv. 181, 512. 

Nominative formed by a sentence, 
li. 230, 248 : ‘nominativus pen- 
dens’, ili. 345; iv. 3275 364, 480. 

Number, change of, ii. 1243 iii. 
281, 299, 302, 518, 558; iv. 470. 


Office designated by the title borne 
by its holders, 111. 267; iv. 257 
(cp. iii. 136). 

Omission of prepositions, ii. 311, 
383; il. III, 112, 119, 124, 248, 
398, 405, 457, 5333 iv. 134, 137, 
153, 166, 168, 181, 208, 295, 393, 
425, 433: of other words, lil. 
528; iv. 519: of dpern, ii. p. li, 
220; iii. 89, 183, 235: of apyn, 
li. 367 ; iv. 261, 307: of dei or 
Gciv, iii. 368, 398, 47°, 479 ; 2 iv. 
231: of épapey, il. 209: of Exe, 
li, 267, 3535 iil, 221, 512; iv. 
aa of ovaias, iv. 21 5: of srocet? 

558: of sodts, ii. 283, 315, 


“6 lil. 1§1, 186, 397; Iv. 139, 
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179, 194, 338: of rodiras, ili. 377: 
of roXcreia, iii. 190, 2 288 ; Iv. 159, 
193, 216, 329: of mpos THY Wuxny, 
ili. §45: Of oxerréov, li. 1673 Iv. 
208: of the auxiliary verb, see 
Verb: of the accusative after a 
verb, il. 371 5 ill. 287, 288, 352; 
iv. 191, 196, 329, 333, 44t, 444, 
516 sq.: of ‘only’, iii. 198, 209, 
224, 286, 385 sq., 389, 493, 513, 
540, 548; iv. 182, 199, 358: of 
the negative, iv. 99, 256. . 
Order of words, ii. 253 ; iii. 248, 
355 (cp. iii. 408, 470), 567 54.3 
Wy. 329, 407, 445, 526, 539: su 
stantive and its genitive, ili. 112, 
159, 252, 258, 275, 417; iv. 551: 
partitive genitive, iv. 539: adjec- 
tive and substantive, i li. 113, 118, 
312, 361; ill, 90 sq., 137, 220, 
400, 462, 520; iv. 405: varia- 
tions in the order of words in 
I’ and O', iii. 90 sq., 93 sq. 
and Appendix C: interchange 
in the order of two words in the 
MSS, , iii. 113, 115; iv. 129. 


Participle used in place of the 
finite verb, ii. 146 sq., 2473 iii. 
440: used in the sense of 
‘though’, 11. 261, 265, 331, 343, 
379 ; lil. 190, 289, 351; iv. 291, 
321, 542: first aorist active par- 
ticiple, il. 322, 342; iv. 300 : 
two participles conjoined, ii. 
206: two participles conjoined, 
one past, the other present, ii. 
206; iv. 558: participle used 
as a genitive absolute without 
a substantive, ili, 214, 217, 262, 
474 sq.; iv. 356: acc. plur. of 
the participle used without 
grammatical connexion, iv. 231, 
539, 545: use of the participle 
in Bed TO Kpivew sepi re olxeiov 
cal ev waGer Svres, iii. 297. 

Perfect where we expect the pre- 
sent, il. 217 5 il. 199, 227, 326, 
440; iv. 143: perfect where we 
expect the aorist, iv. 340. 

Person, third sing., without ris, ii. 
189, 253, 256, 311; ili. 330, 429; 
iv. 438: after more nominatives 
than one, ili. 318; Iv. 490: third 
plural, ii.236: third plural after 
a neuter plural nominative, ili, 
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Person:— 

238, 523; iv. 160, 398, 465, 551: 
plural and singular verb after a 
neuter plural nominative, iii. 
523. 

Pleonasm, iil. 227, §34 $q., 542, 
and iii. Additions and Correc- 
tions, p. 603 ; iv. 129 sq.: of ore, 
il. 235: pdvoy, li, 124: éxetwoy, iv. 
441: atréy, ili. 315: wept abray, 
ili. 517. 

Plural of substantives, use of the, 
lil, 251, 252, 311, 433; iv. 189, 
371 8q., 443, 476. aa 

Prepositions, change of, iii. 363, 
422; iv. 372: omission of, see 
Omission : repetition of, iii. 112, 
336, 375, 422, 536; iv. 199, 347: 
needless repetition of mepi, iv. 
281, 568: recurrence of the same 
preposition, iii. 369; iv. 154. 

Present tense used of things oc- 
curring frequently, iii. 329 ; iv. 
1gl. 


Reference to a cagiting Jpeg 
but not to the part of it which 
immediately precedes, iv. 366: 
reference in xa@dmrep eipnrat mpé- 
repoy and the like to passages 
near at hand, iv. 316. 

Relative, pregnant use of the, ii. 
146, 262; iv. 438: interposition 
of a clause between the relative 
and its antecedent, ili. 151; 
antecedent caught into the rela- 
tive sentence, iv. 164. 

Repetition of words—é rovovros, 
Ill. 253, 420: ovros, lil. 336, 515; 
lv. 371, 496: prepositions, see 
Prepositions: dei», li. 273: eli, 
lll. 568: Androy, ill. 238: epyoy, 
iV. 130, §26: pépos, iv. 170, 223: 
other substantives, iii. 86, 534 
8q., 540, and ili. Additions and 
Corrections, p. 603 ; iv. 129 sq., 
476 sq., 520: amd ruxns ovde did 
rny ruxny, ili. 317: 8nyos and 
wAndos Conjoined, iii. 217; iv. 
415: Gp ody taken up by wédrepov, 
ii 236: Aé€yovos followed by 
A€yovres, ii. 380. 

Roughness of expression, ii. p. li 
Sq-; IV. 136 sq., 529. 


Sentences constructed with dScrep 
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e+ . OUT, Ii. 139; iiL 292; 5, 
156: containing an indins 
question, ili. 137, 341; iv. 24 
Severance of words for the sake 
of emphasis, ii. 158, 272, 273; 
lil. 210, 311, 337, 347, 486, 545, 
and Appendices B and C. 
Subject, change of, ii. 166, 245, 
250; iv. 192, 566. 
Subjunctive, not optative, used by 
Aristotle with final partices 
after both | gies and past 
tenses, iv. 338, 533: subjunctive 
after « in the MSS,, it 277: 
subjunctive, first aorist, iv. 12; 
445, 469 sq.: subjunctive, irs. 
aorist, Gress, 11, 221 5 Ul 443. 
Superlative, ii. 275. 


Tautology, ii. 256: ii 217. 

Transition from an art to rt 
practitioners, ii. 202: from a 
office to its holders, iti. 136, 267: 
Iv. 257. 

Transposition erroneously sv;- 
gested, ii. 136, 203, 290; ili. 237. 
240, 432, 461, 487, 545 ; 1. 22) 
sq., 286, 306, 487: transpositior 
probably called for, iii. p. x! 
96, 1173 iv. 103, 105, 108, 115, 
119, 127, 193, 198, 212, 272, 285, 
316, 436, 437. 


Verb, the auxiliary, omission of, 11 
184, 219, 245, 366; iii. 166, 173 
175, 195, 218, 219, 290, 361, 
380, 393, 407, 429, 457, 512; ¥ 
127, 147, 207, 238, 360, 492 
506: omission of é» with caro 
and the like, iv. 438, 463: auzil- 
ary verb joined with a participle. 
ii. 211, 273: see adso eda in the 
Greek Index. 

Verbals in -réoy, construction 
with, ili. 134, 154, 309, 470. 


Words, supply of :—words sup- 
plied from a part of a preceding 
word, ii. 200 sq.?, 384 (répos from 
vouoberns) 3 iii. 193 (apxny from 
povapyiay); iii, Additions and 
Corrections, p. 598 (réxva from 
rexvorotiay) > iv. 426 (raw pepor 
from sodvpepois); iv. 531 (r7 
pu Ody from ayiaGous) : . 

ii. 325 (6 vopoderns from rw 
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ydpov): iv. 371 (of mAelous from 
TO meiov), 542 (rar Snporiay 
from ol 3npor) : 

€xew often to be supplied (ii. 
267, 353; ili. 221, 512; 1v. 205): 
the auxiliary verb (see Verb): 


Cp (ii. tt 

iv. 371 (Avoews with apxn), 381 
(peraBorjs or POopas with ravrny 
rHY apxnv), 443 (rns POopas with 
airias), 479 (‘the durability of ’ 
with ravrns ris rupayvidos) : 
° lil, §28, 532; iv. 246: see also 
li, 99, 266, 285, 308, 353, 371 ; 
lil. 251, 292, 351, 418, 460, 470; 
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iv. 174, 205, 246, 262, 287, 301, 
351, 354, 370, 400, 426-428, 
435, 443, 462, 480, 483, 505, 

Cs: 

word to be supplied which is 
not quite suitable, ii. 183, 262; 
lil, 300, 412 sq.; IV. 229, 234, 
338, 558. 


Words introduced late into the 


sentence, ill, 192, 195, 211 sq., 
279, 437, 483, 512, 531: one 
word made to serve for two, iii. 
197; iv. 234; words common 
to two clauses placed in the 
first of them, iv. 474 sq. 


SYMBOLS AND ABBREVIATIONS. 


Vat. Pal. = the Palimpsest Fragments of the Third and Sixth (Fourth) 
Books in the Vatican Library (see vol. i. p. vii sq., and 
vol. ii. p. xii sq.). 

M*= B 105, ordinis superioris, of the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan. : 
P! = 2023 of the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris. 
corr.’ P! = corrections in P! in ink of the same colour as 
the MS. 
p' = corrections in P? in a paler ink. 
r= the Greek text rendered by the Vetus Interpres, William 
of Moerbeke. 


P*= the I> of Bekker, MS. Coislin 161 in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale at Paris. 


corr.2 P* = corrections in P* in ink of the same colour as 
the MS. 

corr.? P* = corrections in P*? in darker ink than the MS. 

corr.® P? = corrections in P* in paler ink than the MS. 


P* = 2026 of the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris. 
corr.) P3 = corrections in P® in ink of the same colour as 
the MS. 


P* = 2025 of the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris. 
P® = 1858 of the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris. 
P* = 1857 of the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris. 
Q = Marcianus Venetus 200. 
M? = Marcianus Venetus 213. 
Q>—= Laurentianus 81, 5. 
R> = Laurentianus 81, 6. 
S> = Laurentianus 81, 21. 
‘T> = Urbinas 46. 
U>= Marcianus Venetus Append. 4, 3. 
V> = Vaticano-Palatinus 160. 
L* = Lipsiensis bibliothecae Paulinae 1335. 


C‘=Florentinus Castiglionensis iv (Acquisti nuovi) in the 
Laurentian Library at Florence. 


O! = 112, a Christi College, Oxford (see vol. ii. pp. xii, 


58 sqq.). . 
corr.' O? (see vol. ii. p. 59). 
Harl. = Brit. Mus. MS. Harl. 6874 (see vol. iti. Appendix A). 
C° = a MS. known to Camerarius, but now lost. 
Ald. = the Aldine edition (see vol. ii. p. xlv). 
Vet. Int. = the Latin Translation of the Politics by the Vetus Inter- 
pres, William of Moerbeke. 
Ar. = Leonardus Aretinus’ Latin Translation of the Politics. 
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II = the consent of the Aldine edition and all extant compler 
MSS., so far as they were examined for Susemihl: 
editions (see vol. ii. p. xlix). 

Tl? = the consent of 'M*P!. 

n? = the consent of the Aldine edition and the MSS. of the 
second family (P****Q M>QP RP SP T> UPV L(y, 
so far as they were examined for Susemihl’s editions. 

11? = the consent of the Aldine edition and the MSS. of the les 
good variety of the second family (P**Q M>QrRS! 
T> U> VL), subject to the same limitation. 

a= 10, sctences et arts, latin, of the Bibliothéque de I’Arsenal 
at Paris, a MS. of William of Moerbeke’s Latm Trans- 
lation of the Politics collated for Sus. (vol. ii. p. xlisq.; 
see also Sus.', p. xxxiv sq.). 

bcghkIm = other MSS. of William of Moerbeke’s Latin Translation 
consulted by Sus. (see as to them Sus.?, p. xxxv sq. 

oO = 112, Balliol College, Oxford, a MS. of the same Latm 
Translation (see vol. ii. p. 61 sq.). 

y = Bodl. Canon. Class. Lat. 174 (see vol. ii. p. 62). 

z = 891, Phillipps Library, Cheltenham (see vol. ii. pp. xii sq. 
60 sq.). 


n (see Sus.', p. xxxviii). 
s (see Sus.', p. xii). 
Alb. = the commentary of Albertus Magnus (see Sus.’, p. xii). 
Bas.°= the third Basle edition of Aristotle published in 1550 
(vol. ii. p. xlvi). 
Bekk.' = the Berlin Academy edition of Aristotle im quarto form 
edited by Bekker and published in 1831. 
Bekk.? = the edition of the Politics in octavo edited by Bekker, the 
second edition of which appeared in 1855. 
Sus.' = the edition of the Politics published by Susemihl in 1872. 
Sus.2 = the edition of the Politics in two volumes published by 
Susemihl in 1879. 
Sus.° = the edition of the Politics belonging to the Bibliotheca 
Teubneriana published by Susemihl in 1882. 
Sus.**= the revision of the last-named edition published by 
Susemihl in 1894. 
Sus.‘ = the edition of the Politics in English by Susemihl and 
R. D. Hicks, of which the first volume was published 
In 1894. 
pr. prefixed to the name of a MS. refers to its original state, 
and distinguishes an original reading from a correction. 
corr.’ prefixed to the name of a MS. denotes a correction. 
rec. prefixed to the name of a MS. denotes a recent hand. 
marg. = in the margin. 
marg.rec.= a recent hand in the margin. a 
Half brackets ([]) have been used by me in printing the 
Greek text in passages needing, in my opinion, to be 
placed elsewhere (see vol. iv. pp. 38, 59). 
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